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THIS NUMBER IS EMBELLISHED WITH FOUR PLATES : — P, .ATE THE FIRST, AN EVENING DRESS, COSTUMES OF 
ALL NATIONS, NO. 57, ANCIENT COSTUME OF THE MOUNTAINS OF BERNE; ANOTHER EVENING DRESS, AND 
TWO BA£K VIEWS OF HEAD-DRESSES;—PLATE THE SECOND, THREE EVENING DRESSES, AND THREE BACK 
VIEWS OF HEAD-DRESSES ;—PLATE THE THIRD, TWO EVENING DRESSES, A MORNING DRESS, AND THREE 
FASHIONABLE HEAD-DRESSES PLATE THE FOURTH, A BALL DRESS, AN EVENING DRESS. AND FIVE FA¬ 
SHIONABLE HEAD-DKESSES. 


HIGH LIFE AND FASHIONABLE CHIT 
CHAT, See. 

THE OPENING REIGN OF FASHION. 

Wake! sisters wake! the hour is nigh, 

Of flashing mirth and revelry ;— 

Wake ! sisters wake! of Fashion’s train, 

The joyful hours are come again ; 

And we all must bow at the sacred fane. 

Where the goddess, in glory, holds her reign ! 

Awake ! awake ! each brilliant eye, 

Awake to the thrills of extasy! 

Behold ! the attending maidens wait 
At the regal and blazing sapphire gate; 

And see the congress from afar, 

Crowd round the goddess's glittering car ! 

She comes—she comes, with a beauteous tide. 

She come9, she comes, in her regal pride! 

She cornea—she comes with a flashing eye. 

And all the spells of her witchery ! 

The lime is ours—pluck fairest flowers 
From the purest and sweetest incense bowers; 

Strew the paths of the brightest sheen, 

^For the way of the radiant rainbow Queen! 

First in the gay and gorgeous throng, 

A groupe of boys, wildly, carol along : 

The laughing Loves , in whose merry blue eves, 

Such a mystic spell of enchantment lies ! 

The brilliant banner of varied hue, 

Follows the young, enrapturing crew ; 

It floats, it floats, in the ether light, 

Sparkling with lustre and radiance bright; 

It dazzling blazes with richest gems, 

Torn from the proudest diadems ! 

And now’, behold, in the following train, 

The hand-maids of Fashion’s festive reign ; 

A blissful band of the fairest girls, 

Glitt’ringin diamonds and paly pearls! 

The timbrel is sounding, the first in the train, 

Bounds joyous and jocundly over the plain ; 

Tis she, fraught with smiles, quips, and many a crank, 
"Tis she, the fair empress of lovely Rose Dank ! 

And the dark-eyed Mountciiarles, proudly follows the way, 
Hand-in-hand with Clankicarlk, the glittering and gay ; 
And Flora Macdonald, that sweet child of love, 

Is weaving a chaplet from bower and grove,. 

U L. \u. 


While Emily Cowper assists in the task. 

For she has a boon of the goddess to ask. 

But who is approaching with aspect sublime ? 

Who is she, that appears like a spirit divine ? 

Her streaming dark hair, floats in clustering curls. 

On the wings of the breeze, and is sparkling with pearls ; 
’Tis Belfast ! —And walking alone in her pride, 

For no rival beauty dare stand by her side. 

And those are the two pretty Pagets we see. 

With their noble train-bearer, the, gallant Lord C-. 

Though which is the favorite, scarce we may guess. 

For see too he smiles on the fair Fanny S-! 

And, now comes Caermarthen, in loveliness bright. 

With Upton, a spirit of joy and delight. 

The Bf.auclf.rc’s and Foresters finish the band. 

With pretty MissBAiLLiE, and sweet Gertrude Brands! 
She comes !—The Queen herself arrayed 
In her gorgeous robes, by the graces made ; 

She comes, she comes, in her splendid pride, 

With her wand in the rainbow’s radiance dyed ; 

She comes, she comes to her rich domain, 

She comes, she comes to her absolute reign ! 

Sisters of Fashion, awake!—arise ! 

And banish, for ever, thy sorrows and sighs. 

Sisters of Fashion, awake to bliss, 

And welcome Joy’s enrapturing kiss 5 
For the brilliant banner is floating unfurl’d, 

O’er the throne of our great, and invincible World! 
Sisters ! your notes of rapture sing, 

And your homage and tributes gladly bring. 

Arrayed in robes of the brightest sheen, 

To welcome the reign of Fashion’s Queen ! 

LIFE OF THE KING DURING THE MONTH OF 
JANUARY. 

Cod save his mqjesty ; and be ye kind 

Bold winds to bear willi all the speed we wish 

Such greeting to him. Still the wish will come 

That it were given us, to whisper soft 

Our wishes in his ear.”— Pericles, a Tragedy. 

Windsor Castle, its drives, retirements, and society, still 
possess his Majesty, nor is there yet any couriers of good 
tidings, “ generous hot with haste/’ to tell us that we may 
soon expect to greet him in town, or send up the long-pro- 
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longed shout to his name in splendidly and anxiously 
crowded theatres, richly arranged and munificently at¬ 
tended meetings of court or entertainment. Would that 
we could inform our readers that it had become the deter¬ 
mination of our liege lord, one so “ pure in his great 
office" as not only to retain the love and loyalty of his own 
subjects, but the respect of the rulers and people of other 
countries; would we could say, that he is now coming 
amongst us for a long, and, therefore, beneficial sojourn. 
We are told, nay, we believe he is well; strong in health, 
cheerful in disposition, and active in conduct; why then 
will he not let it appear so to our eyes and understanding, 
as well as by report impress on our ears and suppositions. 
These hints may easily, and should powerfully, be im¬ 
pressed upon him by those who possess his confidence, and 
the honour of his frequent presence. Such personages 
would, by so acting, become at once his friends and our 
benefactors. Truth, if well seasoned with kindness and 
discretion, is as palateable as flattery, and much more 
wholesome. It may search, but it will cleanse also; it may 
not be, at first, as sweet to the taste, but it will soon prove 
itself more beneficial and healing to the constitution. Let 
those, to whom we refer, try its application, and we will 
wear them in our hearts, as of those who deserve well of 
*heir country. 


ON THE OPENING OF ALMACICS. 


LADY J- TO THE MARCHIONESS OP L-. 

My dear Lady L -The season of our triumph again 

approaches; a few days more, and we shall be again sur¬ 
rounded by the splendour and beauty of Fashion's rich 
domain, in that dear, delightful spot where some of our 
happiest moments have been passed, and, may I not add, 
many of our noblest victories lab'cved,—I mean Almack*s, 
dear bev itching A : mack's, the n K.rt c.f pleasure, and the 
roc’ni ci love 1— Vc i 1 (’ r.. .. 'dimities of such 

any: on to so r .i • I n vv r- a4 i.i :y L -? No 

my i r ; : : \ : . . ... , y \ sul therein, 

art ii- vr . . . [ we allow a single 

re v !o-i < v > '*'.iO .aw. of our antici- 

pr.\* • «. or V : c. c routing triumph? Willis 
v.'' rs lv. * i.. iy tiy.yed in providing for our re- 

c< t K’on, ; t .< “ drcadiul note of preparation," for the 

ensuii.g the good natured creature, how in¬ 

defatigable iie is m our service ;— entre nous, have you ever 
noticed the friendly smiles and agreeable nods of con - 
noisance bestowed upon the “ smart young bachelors," 

by the Hon. Misses F-?—Poor girls, I am afraid they 

will remain fixtures.—Where are all the men ?—Will none 
of them, like the Romans of old, patriotically sacrifice 
themselves for the benefit of their country, and marry them 
oft* at once ? 

Well, the yaloppade has been successful!—After all the 
sage smiles of my fair friends, and the sneers and witti¬ 
cisms of nay male ones (L-still epigrammatizes upon 

it most cruelly, though the tantalizing creature failed for 
a rhyme the other evening, fortunately for my poor 
adopted,) it has been established in our empire, and even 
its reprobators have become its most determined votaries. 

Its success has been beyond my hopes.—Emily C-(our 

most elegant galoppader,—by the way, poor Lord A-is 

again sighing at her shrine), notwithstanding her admira¬ 


tion, declared It would he roted barbarous upon the instant of 
its introduction.—Madame L teazed me with her badi¬ 
nage , and Lady S- declared me to be a downright 

romp!—But thanks to fashion,—caprice, or what you will, 
my protegie has become an universal favorite.—Wherever 
I go, whether among maidens or matrons,—beaux, ba¬ 
chelors, or Benedicks, the prevailing topic is th e galoppade! 
—It is the absorbing theme, the happiness of youth and 
the solace of age:—the hope of the sighing amoreux, and 
the delight of the enraptured femmel —The town is elec¬ 
trified, and from a state of dulncss and inglorious ennui, 
starts into life and action, by the invincible magic of a 
little name, the spell word to a thousand happinesses.— 
Every body are in extasies. Colinet is astonished.— 
Litolf and Adams, crack their whips in agony, and 
poor Weippert, throwing down his violin, declares his 
arms are mortal! Every body are galoppaders, from the 

strait-laced matron R-, to the merry little Dr. K-, 

whom I caught, a few mornings ago, stamping round his 
room in rapturous enthusiasm.—Julia was at the piano, 
and the poor girl absorbed in her ideas of the darling 
dance, thrummed such miserable discord, as would abso¬ 
lutely have driven mad any one else but a determined 
galoppader.— 1 This enthusiasm, the first spark of which set 
Almack’s in a blaze, and spread through all the walks of 
ton, has become the reigning characteristic of the day:— 
to be at fault in the galoppe is the leading article in the cri¬ 
minal code of fashion ; and the punishment, perpetual 
banishment. Even E—:n, that man of vast rotundity, 
has been taking lessons, and you may find him every morn¬ 
ing strenuously endeavouring to attain the graceful steps, 
supported on either side by his valet and his maitre de 

danse. Poor E-, what would he give to be a “ little 

thinner," nay even were it to exchange proportions with 

the lank attenuated K-n, that miserable anatomy of a 

man ? Who are to be our men this season ? Schwartzen- 
berg (the prince of galoppaders ) has gone for ever! Poor 

Lady E-! Can we forbear to sympathize with the 

sorrows of our unhappy friend ? Virtue may perhaps 
require contempt and 6Corn, but Humanity throws her 
shield over the errors of the sufferer, and cold indeed must 
that heart be, which refuses to listen to the sighs of broken 
hearted penitence. 

But lam moralizing.—We will forget such a being as 

S-, and behold, upon my table appears the card of the 

gay Monsieur R-, good natured R-, my dear friend, 

he indeed must be celebrated as the Dieu de danse for the 
coming year. R. is the most dashing galoppader that we 
have.—S. may probably have been more elegant, but R. 
seems to enter into the very spirit of the dance, the soul 
of its true extasy. And then have we not C—nw—m ? 
“ Sigh no more ladies," I can disclose a hundred names of 
able men, and willing, to do justice to our favorite dance. 

Grieve not my fair associates at the defalcation of S-, 

nor at the cruelty of Miss E—— in discarding the luckless 
Charles de M-, depriving us thereby of a darling ga¬ 

loppader. Catherine G—e hold up your head.—Emily 
C——r pout not those pretty lips in sorrow at our loss, for 
the galoppade shall be revived with admirable supporters. 
Think but of C—terf— d, C—ler—gh, D—ds—n, F—tz—y, 
and your hopes revive; put on your best looks and your 
prettiest smiles, to welcome again the favorite of Fashion’s 
queen, for such is the galoppade ! 

But in truth, good Lady L-, is my protegee so wild, 

so romping, so vulgar, as the people of the opposition 
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would have the world believe ? Surely not, for the reeling 
Duke himself ha* told me, he would rather trust his beau¬ 
tiful bride to it* delight*, than to the more objectionable 
fascinations of the iraltz. By the bye, I think it will be¬ 
come a peculiar favorite with the “ married men,” since 
it is a perfect safeguard to the poor jealous creatures, who 
imagine they can discern in the mere mention of the waltz , 
as stout a pair of objectionable* as ever decorated the brow 
of a luckless Benedick! Poor Waltz, he must hang his 
harp upon the willows, and prepare to dance out of the 
world with greater celerity than with which he made his 
entri; his death warrant has been signed by our darliug 
galoppade . 

Well, my dear friend, our dance is to be predominant at 
Almack's this season : and it will be rigidly enforced, that 
any gentleman who declines, shall be dismissed with con¬ 
tumely. F tz—y has been enquiring whether cotillon* 
might not with propriety be revived, but like my sage, 
grave friend of chancery celebrity, I am inclined “ to 
doubt.” S—y would have them introduced previous to the 
galoppade, in order, as he says, to give time for the in¬ 
veterate dancers to prepare pour le grand as taut. D —n 
would have us introduce the dance called Cancan ,* which 
he has been rhapsodizing for this month past; and C—d, 
to shew off the graces of his own pretty person, beseeches 
the revival of minuet*/ Minuets, my dear Lady L., the 
regular humdrum tedia which teach young ladies how to 
hold up their heads, and mamma’s little darlings an elegant 
mamtien, in high estimation among the amiable* of the 
squirearchy, and the interesting Pamelas of rustic life.— 
Minuets supersede the galoppade / Forbid it Fashion.— 
Forbid it all ye powers that preside over the regions of 
taste! 

Thus, my dear friend, am I importuned by the Almack- 
onians, and scarcely do I know how to answer so many 

requests. Cotillons are not very objectionable, and- 

but at any rate, we must not entertain a thought of them 
for the present season,—the Gallopade is to be predomi¬ 
nant. 

Will my dear Lady L-, credit the fact. Lady W- 

writes me her intention of proposing the revival of the 

horrid old English Country dance!- Barbare ! Barbare ! 

The old English Country (lance ! Up the room and down 
again, up the room and down again, and so on to the end of 
the chapter. Is it to be endured ? Must wc be “ monkey 
led for the night ?”—jig it through a never ending lane of 


• The Cancan has obtained considerable celebrity in the 
fashionable circles in Paris, where also the Fandango, the Bo¬ 
lero , the Tarrantalu , the Monferdre, and the Sartarello (all 
quick and lively dances) are in high estimation. As respects 
the gentlemen, the Cancan has rather a serious appearance, 
since instead of raising the feet, they proceed by sliding steps, 
alternately forwards and on either side. An oblique direction 
being prescribed to the bnst, some of the dancers discover that 
the moment one of their legs quits the ground, it seems as 
if their nose would come in contact with the floor. All the 
movements of the ladies are guided by a certain abandon, not 
devoid of grace: are they not always graceful 1 In the Chaine 
Anglaise, for example, they seem to rush forward with heedless 
rapidity, but when we behold the ease and elegance with which 
they turn their partners, we canuot but admire their grace and 
•kill.— Editor. 


inricrtinent fallows, with their still more impertinent smiles 
and c&p-diluents ! Rather b-j at fault in the Gallopade, 
nay, rather c o*s alone, the terrible salle of Almack's, at a 
moment of quiet cessation, when the thousand critical and 
curious eyes are fixed upon you, than join In such an 
abhorred revival. The old English Country dance! What 
will be proposed next ? Surely all the innocent and delight¬ 
ful sports of the nurtery will be opened upon us, and some 
admiring adept may recommend the pleasing pastime of 
“ Hot Cockles,” or the no less pretty games of “ Hunt the 
Slipper,” or *• My Lady’s Toilet!”—I give you my word 

that if Lady W-y proposes her revival, I will recommend 

such very interesting games, and quite as elegant , without a 
doubt. 

What shall we do with that abominable man, G- ll ? 

Is he to be again admitted to our assemblies, or shall we 
punish him for such a terrible exposure of our follies, and 
deprive the wicked creature of the pleasures of the Gallo¬ 
pade ? You will remember that his crime was a comedy , a 
regular five act play ; had it been only a farce, nay had he 
confined himself to a petit opera, he might have been fin - 
given,—but to make such a terrible disclosure, a circum¬ 
stantial jive act exposition ! My dear Lady L-, I think 

we can award to him nothing less thau perpetual banish 
ment. 

But this important question must be reserved for serious 
discussion, and fearing that I have already trespassed upon 
the patience of my dear Lady L—, I beg to subscribe 
myself, with the most sanguine expectations of a season of 
unparalleled brilliancy, her very sincere, and affectionate, 

J-> 


ON DITS OF FASHION. 

Our la*t fashionable season, was, through some unfortu¬ 
nate circumstances, one of undeniable dulness, but its 
monotony is destined to be relieved and strongly contrasted 
by the anticipated splendours of the one, which is fast re¬ 
vealing itself; like the incident in the pantomime, the dark 
clouds are rolling away, and a scene of unexampled bril¬ 
liancy and brightness bursts upon our delighted view. All 
the circles of rank and fashion are “ up in arms,” for the 
noble rivalry, and the proud magnificence of Lady Salis¬ 
bury 'ssoirecs, competing with the ever novel and ever charm¬ 
ing attractions of those in Stratton Street; the gorgeous fes¬ 
tivals at Hertford House , pcculiarizcd by some of the most 
brilliant achievements of fashionable life ; and the ducal 
splendours of the House of Devonshire , afford the most 
pleasurable expectations of a brilliant and imposing sea¬ 
son. The Opera first claims our attention; and here we 
are called upon to bear testimony to the merits of Lalande, 
who has been for sometime past delighting the continental 
fashionables at Parma and Milan ♦ and also for a tribute'to 
the shrine of the graceful Taglioni. Lablacue, a divine 
singer from Naples, challenges our admiration, and the 
sublime Petralia, a contfa-alto of the most exquisite and 
beautiful effect, will charin us by the full developemcnt of 
all her splendid powers.—But, where is Pasta ? she of the 
syren voice, whose heavenly melody still murmurs upou 
our hearts?—“And echo answers, WhereV* We are, % 
however, to have Malibran, and fastidious, indeed, must 
that admirer be, who deeply regrets the exchange. Wc 
arc then introduced to the charms of Almack’s, where the 
newly introduced dance of Tiie Mazurka is expected by 
some fashionables to be an earlylbovulty. This new pro- 
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tegte of the beau numde has been very popular in Germany 
during the last year, and from the enthusiasm with w'hich 
it has been received at the Duke of Devonshire’s late 
entertainment at Brighton, and at subsequent parties, we 
apprehend that the mania for quadrille* is subsiding. Wc 
have reason to believe, however, that the galoppade will be 
the chief attraction at Almack’s for the ensuing season, in 
which too strongly censured dance, we are pleased to hear, 
that many of our stars of fashion have attained a most 
hcautifid and powerful proficiency. We can picture to our 
delighted imaginations, the rich floating of the graceful 
Emily Cowpeii, in all the pride of her young attractions ; 
—of the dark-brow’d Siieridan, like a heavenly Hourii 
of the Prophet’s rest, darting her inspiration upon every 
enraptured heart;—of Catherine Grimstone looking love 

from her beautiful eyes upon the faithful M-, who is 

content to wait “ a long—long year," for the promised 
felicity of her hand ;—of Fanny Stanhope, that radiant 
pearl,—of the sylph-like Sylvia Doyle, whose revealing 
beauties break upon our delighted vision like a rose-bud 
bursting from its youthful stem, and unfolding its rich 
leaves beneath the influence of Fashion** sun ;—with a 
hundred others, replete with every grace that can endear 
them to our affccti.m. 

Lady Jersey promises us some splendid soiree* , and 
Lady Willoughby offers the attractions of her noble 
entertainments. Rose-Bank is fitting up for another festival, 
equal in splendour to that of the by-gone-season, and that 
Elysian summer temple, with its splendid walls of looking- 
glass, reflecting all the beauties of the festivity, its rich 
lace draperies, and the arches of evergreen leading to the 
splendid salle de danse, is again to be graced by the presence 
of all the rank and beauty of Fashion’s World. Lady 
Lyndhurst, the “beautiful blue," puts forth her power¬ 
ful claims to distinction, while the palace of the Archduke , 
with its gorgeous decorations, its rich paintings, and 
splendid marbles, is destined for the supreme empire of the 
absolute queen of our potent would, and from whence 
the decrees that are to influence her subjects will from 
time to time be issued. Devonshire House ! What a train 
of pleasurable recollections are awakened by the magic of 
that little name; what bright anticipations does it originate 
in our hearts ! Will the delicious melody of Mali bran 
again be awakened within its walls, or the redolence of 
Lalande breathe its divine inspiration over the scene ?— 

Will Sontag, - alas! she of the brilliant eye, has 

married and departed, and all that we have left is but the 
memory of her delightfulness! Lady Essex rules on 
Monday evenings, Lady Salisbury having the Sundays 
and Wednesdays till Easter. Lady Hertford has ap- 
ointed for Thursdays, the alternate evenings remaining to 
e filled. Then we are to have the select soirees of Mrs. 
Hope, wherein congregate all the talent and rank of 
fashion, enjoying “the feast of reason and the flow of 
soul," in the Rplendid saloor^ of her noble mansion, 
decorated as it is with such magnificence; paintings and 
marbles, vying with each other for superiority, and each 
reflecting upon the other, from the distinguished eminence 
of the masters from whose talents they have emanated. 
We have also the pleasurable expectation of the doors of 
Apsley House being thrown open to the fashionable world, 
and the, as yet, hidden splendours of that magnificent 
edifice revealed to admiration. Thus the opening season 
seems pregnant with the most animating festivities ; and 
may the expectations which have been inspired, not be 


blighted by any “ untoward" circumstance, or any melan¬ 
choly interruption. We, as the sworn servants of Fashion’s 
Queen, will faithfully chronicle every incident that reflects 
additional lustre upon her radiant reign, and unfolding 
our leaves, we are prepared to do justice to the festivals of 
the splendid stars , that gem our exclusive world. 

Lord Hertford is preparing to depart for Italy, with 
Lady Straciian, and a select party. The noble Marquis 
has been wedded to the seclusion of Sudbome for some 
time, and people about town have been observing his par¬ 
ticular attentions to his lovely ward. The John Bull has 
told us a very mysterious tale about Sudborne, of which 
the Age gives an equally mysterious explanation, though 
most people will readily recognize “ the witty, fat fellow" 
carried to Sudborne by Mr. Crokkr, to enliven the com¬ 
pany by his buffoonery. 

The marriage of Sontag, that delicious w^arbler, with 
the Count de Rossi appears to be no longer a secret; the 
happy couple are at present sojourning at Berlin, where 
our favourite is addressed by her proper appellation, the 
Countess de Rossi. 

A very amusing ruse was played at the Derby Ball on 
the 1st of January, by the Steward (Hon. F. Stanhope,) 
in conjunction with Lords Hastings and Chf.ste »field. 
Some of the elderly ladies having objected to the introduc¬ 
tion of the galoppade as being too indecorous, an old English 
country dance was ordered to be played, in the middle of 
which, the musicians were privately desired to strike off 
at once into the interdicted dance; this was in conse¬ 
quence done, and their fair partners were thereby forced 
into the new' dance, to the infinite surprise of the prudish 
ladies, who beheld the example speedily followed by the 
rest of the younger belles. 

The French troop , who were almost lost in the snow on 
their way from Paris, promise great things in their ensuing 
campaign. Fotier retires from the stage at the close of 
the present season. The beautiful LEONriNF. Fay is among 
the new engagements. There was a talk of Mars paying us 
another visit, but w*e fear the report is incorrect; it is 
said that she intends retiring altogether from the stage. 
We cannot speak too highly of Potier’s excellent perfonn- 
anceof Le Centenaire: with such representations, the French 
company will attract public patronage. Where is the fawn¬ 
footed St. Ange l 


PARIS CHIT-CHAT. 


Let us no longer say, that friendship is an empty name ; 
we shall not be believed by the newdy-married belles of 
Paris, each of whom prides herself, on shewing her visitors, 
that she, at least, has a number of friends. No sooner is 
her nuptial-day fixed, than she asks every one of her belles 
amies to contribute their portion to the monument which 
she is about to rear to friendship. In plain English, she 
takes from each lady a ringlet of hair ; and when she has 
got a sufficient number, she has them arranged en gerbe , by 
a knot of diamonds, placed in a superb frame, and hung 
over the chimney of her salon. We counted lately fourteen 
of these tresses in the gerbe of a recently married lady ; and 
one of amies , who had contributed to it, good-naturedly 
pointed out to us, while we w r ere so employed, the extreme 
folly and hard-heartedness of the ow ner, in lavishing upon 
a bauble like that, money which might be much better em¬ 
ployed in the support of her indigent relations.—Such is the 
world! ! 
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That delicate bird, the Canneton du Mans, is, at present, 
in great request for stilish entertainments, served in the 
manner we are about to describe. The bones are taken out 
of a certain number of these birds, and they are stuffed 
with truffles ; an oblong dish is then filled with meat jelly, 
which must be extremely white, firm, and transparent. The 
birds are laid on it, all in the same direction, and not too 
dose together. In the midst of this mock river, rises a 
bridge composed of pasty, on each side of which is a 
balustrade made of truffles cut in pieces. Woe to the Am- 
phitrion who neglects to regale his friends with this dish, 
he may be sure that they will find all the rest of his enter¬ 
tainment good for nothing. 

The fashionable colour for visiting cards, at present, is 
gris peril . They must be huge, plain, and highly glazed ; 
and the address written in the English style, that is, the 
number of the house written before the name of the street. 

There is, at this moment, a mania for traineaus. There 
seems to be a sort of contest among our exquisites, who 
shall sport the most elegant of these vehicles. A remark¬ 
able splendid one appeared the other day in the court of the 
Tuileries; it wa9 drawn by a race-horse, to whose neck 
and main were attached more than sixty small bells. An 
aigrette, composed of five superb ostrich feathers, decorated 
the bead of the animal, which was one of the finest we ever 
saw. 

We remarked among the traineaus on the Boulevards, one 
made to hold two persons ; it was drawn by two beautiful 
bay horses, and entirely lined with the skin of the Russian 
fox. 

One of these vehicles, made in the shape of a dragon, 
attracted a good deal of notice. The body of the animal 
formed a seat, in which was the dashing Madame de P. 
The driver, the young Duke de L—, was perched upon the 
tail of the dragon, and thus raised above the head of Ma¬ 
dame dc P. 

We record with regret the death of the Comtesse D-, 

an amiable woman, and a model of grace and elegance. 
None of the fair Parisian votaries of fashion understood 
better than she did the mysteries of the toilet. It had been 
remarked, during some years past, that she constantly ap¬ 
peared in gaiters. She was never seen, even at balls, in 
any other chausseure; the weakness of her ancles rendering 
it impossible for her to appear in shoes. She was fond of 
dancing, aud nothing could be more elegant than her rose 
colour, white, and blue gaiters, w'hieh always corresponded 
with the trimming of her dress. Those which she wore in 
home-dress were of embroidered cachemerc in summer, 
and of velvet in winter. She was extremely particular 
about the nicety of their fit, and the elegance of their make. 
Kept by her friends in ignorance of her danger, and look¬ 
ing forward to her speedy recovery, she caused several 
models of gaiters to be brought to her bed, a few days 
before her death, and chose some pairs for the winter 
balls, observing, with a smile, that she should give them 
the title of guelres h la Terpsichore. 

Our lltganles, always studious to display their charms, 
have recently adopted the fashion of suspending a cassol- 
lette hparfume , from a ring, by a narrow gold chain of the 
most delicate workmanship, six or eight inches in length. 
This toy is a wonderful help to conversation. The lady lets 
it fall, takes it up, plays with it, and, in fine, by the use she 
makes of it, soon contrives to draw your attention to the 
beauty of her hand and arm. 

The winter balls, this year, are more numerous, and 


better organized than usual. Many fashionables give a ball 
once a week; some even twice a week, but this is rare. 
These balls are the pleasantest, because they are the least 
ceremonious. Some stilish leaders of fashion give a dress- 
ball once a month. These last are in request, but not so 
much so as those for which invitations to a ball arc ex¬ 
pressly sent out, which i9 not the case with the others, it 
being understood, that once invited, you are afterwards at 
liberty to go when you please. 


MARRIAGES AND DEATHS IN HIGH LIFE, 

WITH A GLANCE AT PROJECTED UNIONS. 


Death, that awful visitant, who respects no condition of 
persons, but strikes his scythe among the congregated 
rank and fashion of the world, as well as among the most 
lowly, and at w’hose potent voice the “counsellors and 
favorites qf kings'* resign their mortal tenement for the 
unknown realms of immortality, has been busy in his fatal 
occupation during the past month ; and among his victims 
we regret the necessity of recording the respected President 
of the Royal Academy, Sir Thomas Lawrence. This 
lamented painter, the particular *• favorite of kings,” was 
born of parents who, though moving in a respectable 
sphere of life, were infinitely below that exalted rank 
which their son was destined to attain. The father of Sir 
Thomas was unfortunate in life, and upon his arrival in 
London with his family, he opened an exhibition of pic¬ 
tures in the Strand,* a few doors from Somerset House, 
but failing in his endeavours to attract the public attention, 
he was necessitated to dispose of his collection in detached 
portions. The whole family then removed to a house in 
Greek Street, Soho Square, where the young artist exerted 
his abilities for their support: he shortly afterwards had 
the good fortune to attract the attention of the Prince of 
Wales, and from that period he rapidly increased in popu¬ 
larity. The death of Sir Thomas was very sudden; he 
first complained of a cold, and pain in the neck, and at the 
advice of Mr. Simpson, the artist who had been employed 
by Sir Thomas Lawrence for many yearst Dr. Holland 
was sent for; medical assistance, however, was of no 
avail, and we, in consequence, have to lament the decease 
of an artist, who, if he had not the firmness of Vandyke, 
or the powerful expression of Sir Joshua Reynolds, was 
nevertheless characterized by a grace and softness of co¬ 
louring equal to any of the most celebrated masters. Sir 
Thomas was, in his young days, particularly partial to the 
game of billiards; he was an admirable singer, a graceful 
dancer, and an excellent fencer; he also once essayed hi9 
dramatic powers upon a London stage. He was never 
married; it has been said, that in his youth he was fondly 
attached to a young lady, whose parents, however, were 


• A circumstance that^has uot been published in any of the 
biographical sketches of Sir Thomas that have appeared in the 
papers. 

+ The Literary Gazette has been making very ridiculous la¬ 
mentations upon the ill-fortune of those distinguished indi¬ 
viduals, the faces of whose portraits had been completed by Sir 
Thomas, the draperies, however, being untouched. We beg 
to inform the lamenting editor of the Literary Gazette , that Sir 
Thomas never finished more thai the faces of his portraits, the 
remaining portion being confided totbe talents of Mr.SiMPsox. 
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averse to the match ; she died very young, and her lover 
remained constant to her memory. He was buried on the 
20th ult. in St. Paul’s Cathedral; some of the papers had been 
ridiculously stating that the King’s carriage would follow 
in procession; a moment's reflection, however, must have 
convinced any one of the absurdity of such an assertion. 
The unfinished pictures of Sir Thomas's, will, we believe, 
be completed by Mr. Simpson, who has every capability for 
the task. 

We have also to record the lamented demise of Admiral 
Sir George Montague, G.C.B., who had, for many years, 
honourably occupied a distinguished situation in the Royal 
Navy. 

We regret to state the decease of Lady Elizabeth 
Brickenden, whose daughter, it will be recollected, eloped 
some weeks ago with a gallant officer. Also the decease, 
at Hampton Court, of Sir John Pakington, Bart., of West- 
wood Park , Worcester,—at Edinburgh, of the Right Rev. 
Bishop Sandford; and, inAlbermarle Street, of the Dow¬ 
ager Lady Neave. 

The noble house of Grafton have also put on the “ weeds 
of woe” for the lamented death of Gen. Lord Fitzroy, 
colonel of the 48th foot, second son of the respected Duke 
of Grafton. 

The mother of the highly talented Mary Russel Mit- 
ford has also quitted this vale of tears, for “ another and 
a better world.” 

Let us now turn to the more agreeable portion of our 
duties,. and speak of the happy beings who have been 
united in Hymen’s floral bands; first upon the list of whom, 
we have to record two most distinguished fashionables, 
James Maxse, Esq. and Lady Caroline Fitziiardinge 
Berkeley, who have lately entered into “ that most 
blessed state, matrimony .” 

At Troy, near Monmouth, the Hon. P. Abbot, only 
brother of Lord Colchester, has led to the hymeneal 
altar the lovely and accomplished Frances Cecil, daugh¬ 
ter of Lady Talbot, and niece to the Duke of Beau¬ 
fort. 

At Paris, the amiable Caroline Susannah, daughter of 
the Hon.- Spencer, and niece to the Duke of Marl¬ 

borough, was united, on the 14th ult., to the accomplished 
Viscount Charles Mentque. 

At St. George’s, Hanover Square, Elizabeth, only 
daughter of John Moore, Esq., late of Sprowton Hall , 
and Mount Ida, Norfolk, was happily united to Simon 
Digby, Esq., of Osbertstown, county of Kildare, a gen¬ 
tleman of extensive property. The very Rev. the Dean 
of Carlisle officiated upon the occasion; the amiable 
bride, being given away by Lord Kilmaine. The happy 
pair immediately after the ceremony departed for Paris. 

Among the marriages in contemplation, we have heard 
that Prince Leopold is about to be united to the eldest 
daughter of the Due d’Orleans; we do not credit the 
report however, since we believe that the lady is betrothed 
to the Crown Prince of Naples. It is also rumoured, that 
the beautiful and amiable Lady Catherine Grimstone, 
daughter of the Earl and Countess of Verulam, will be 
ted to the altar by Lord Monson, who has just attained his 
majority;* and we have heard it whispered, that “ the 
sweet pipe of Miss Cawse” is about to be exchanged for 
a Fife. It is also reported, that Lord Edward Thynne i9 


• It is said that this union is put off for a twelvemonth. 


to be united to the amiable Miss Mellish, and that Lord 
Grey’8 heir will lead to the holy altar one of the Hon. 
Misses Petre. It is also said that Sir Harry Goodricke 
has offered his hand to Lord Forester’s beautiful sister, 
but the offer has been rejected. 


THE DRAMA. 


Drurt Lane.—W e devoted a considerable portion of 
our last number to a detail of the merits of Miss Fanny 
Kemble, and we have now the pleasure of directing our 
reader’s attention to the highly talented tragic actress of 
the rival theatre, who alone is worthy of sharing the envied 
distinctions of the tragic muse with Miss Kemble, —we 
allude to Miss Phillips, whose powerful and truly excellent 
performances arc deservedly the theme of general admira¬ 
tion. We witnessed the debiit of this highly gifted young 
lady, in Miss Mitford’s finely written tragedy of Rienzi, 
and it appeared to us, then, that she possessed capabilities 
for constituting not merely a good , but a great actress ; her 
subsequent performances have justified that opinion, and 
with extreme pleasure wc have beheld the blossoms of her 
genius expanding beneath the sunshine of public patronage, 
and rapidly making progress towards perfection. Wc have 
not sufficient space to describe as we could wish, the merits 
of the various performances of Miss Phillips, and can 
therefore merely direct our readers, in general terms, to 
her truly beautiful delineation of the daughter of Rienzi — 
to the deep pathos, and fearful truth of her representation 
of the broken-hearted Shore, and to the powerful effect of 
her Belvidera ; characters, all of them demanding varied 
dramatic powers, and requiring nothing short of excellence 
in the representative. 

If Miss Phillips is less successful In some scenes than 
Miss Kemble, she reprises in others; and in passage, 
where that careful young actress makes a partial failures 
Miss Phillips rises proudly pre-eminent. Altogether they 
are two unequalled performers, and whose abilities we 
shall always be happy to see exerted in a spirit of honorable 
rivalry, without wc hope cVer having to reprobate any of 
those unhappy jealousies which are so peculiar to the mem¬ 
bers of the dramatic profession. 

The principal tragic performances at Drury Lane, have 
been the Merchant qf Venice , and Othello; in both of which* 
Miss Phillips has characters infinitely beneath her talents* 
The representative of Portia is merely required to look 
pretty, and deliver some admirable poetry with propriety ; 
the celebrated speech upon mercy, in the trial scene, does 
not require any transcendant abilities, and that is the prin¬ 
cipal speech in the part; Miss Phillips, however, as may 
be expected, imparts to it such chaste and beautiful ex¬ 
pression, as to render it one of the most exquisite pieces of 
stage eloquence wc ever heard. Kean’s Shylock exhibits 
terrible symptoms of decay; it is too monotonous and ser¬ 
monizing : there are parts, however, in which his fine and 
original genius flashes upon ns with all the excellence of 
former days, quickly succeeded, however, by a tameness, 
and an artificial shew of energy, unworthy the name of our 
great actor. Mr. Sinclair was in his proper situation as 
Lorenzo; as a second singer, we shall always be glad to hear 
him; but he has uot capabilities for being principal vocalist 
at Drury Lane. Harley’s Launcelot is much superior to 
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'Liston’s ; it has more real humour. We were highly 
pleased with the Jessica of Miss Betts. 

The Othello of Mr. Kean is but the shadow of what it 
once was; that beautiful expression which formerly cha¬ 
racterized his delineation, has fled, and the trickery belong¬ 
ing to his peculiar style becomes manifest in all those points 
to which he used to impart such powerful effect. Young’s 
logo is as fine as ever; it is a finished, and altogether unri¬ 
valled performance. Miss Phillips sustained the character 
of Desdemona in a most beautiful and impressive manner; 
the great genius of this young actress shone with its 
proudest lustre in the most difficult portions of the charac¬ 
ter, which she pourtrayed throughout with a sweetness 
and delicacy, blended with peculiar and powerful energy, 
clearly evidencing the transcendant nature of the capa¬ 
bilities which she possesses for the efficient delineation of 
the most arduous characters in the highest walks of the 
tragic drama; her performance was received with the 
most gratifying testimonials of approbation. We suggest 
to Miss Phillips, that it would be advisable if she w r ere to 
pay somewhat more attention to attitude and action; Miss 
Kemble owes much of her popularity to perfection in those 
particulars. Powerful as Miss Phillips’ performances are, 
by the addition of such little mclo-dramatic displays, they 
would be invested with a new charm, and without in the 
least degrading the nature of the tragic drama, she 
would find her present extensive popularity consider¬ 
ably increased. Still, however, we consider her to be 
one of the brightest ornaments of our stage, by far excel¬ 
ling many of her talented cotemporaries, and equalled but 
by one alone.* 

Madame Vestris has commenced her engagement, and 
attracts good audiences : her Maria , in the Citizen , is an 
admirable piece of acting. 

The pantomime at this house (Jack in the Box ) is a very 
splendid exhibition, the beautiful scenery deserving unqua¬ 
lified approbation. 

We cannot speak too highly of the extraordinary per¬ 
formances of a Mynheer Von Kleshnig, whose surprising 
exhibitions of monkeyana are superior to any thing of the 
kind we ever beheld. Little Poole sings “ Smart young 
Bachelors” charmingly. 

Covent Garden.— A translation of M. Scribe’s La 
Fiancee (without the music) has been produced here, under 
the title of A Husband’s Mistake ; or, The Corporal’s Wed - 
ding. It is a light and agreeable trifle, and continues to be 
played with much success. 

On Tuesday, 12th ult. Mr. Wade’s farce of The Phrenolo¬ 
gists w&s produced at this theatre, and we regret to say, that 
it has been unsuccessful; condemned, however, not by the 
public voice , (for upon its representation, it w as received with 
the most unbounded laughter and applause,) but by some 
of the influential portions of the newspaper press. There 
seems to us to have been a pre-concerted opposition to this 


• We understand that the next number of “ The Dramatic 
Gallery a series of critical memoirs of popular performers, 
publishing in the Gentleman’s Magazine of Fashion, (a 
work rapidly rising in public estimation, and which we ean 
confidently recommend as possessing superior claims to the 
patronage of the fashionable world) will coutain the biography 
•of Miss Phillits, with a candid and impartial investigation of 
her merits. 


farce, and a previous determination to condemn It, pro¬ 
bably on account of its being avowedly w ritten in ridicule 
of a popular science, and of which, we presume the oppo¬ 
sitionists are staunch supporters. To thoRe scientific gen¬ 
tlemen, of course, nothing coaid be more appalling than 
the success of such a satire; and very probably, many of the 
phrenological critics, after taking their tea and muffins w T ith 
M. De VOle in the Strand, proceeded to the theatre for 
the express purpose of putting a speedy end to the offspring 
of Mr. Wade’s fancy. Their eff . however, were fruit¬ 
less ; for the audience, highly pleast d with the broad humour 
of the farce, expressed the most decided approbation, and 
the only resource of the cranium searchers , w as to vent their 
spleen in the daily prints, dealing thereby that death, 
which they were unable to effect the previous evening; 
they have been too successful, and if Mr. Wade’s farce 
should be entirely withdrawn, that gentleman cannot have 
the least cause to be ashamed at his ill-fortune, since we 
consider him to be the victim of somo of those “ moony” 
people, upon whose wonderous heads the organ qf insanity 
mu9t be a precious large bump indeed. We have also 
heard that the Times critic has had two or three of his own 
farces brought to an untimely end, he may, therefore, pro¬ 
bably, be envious of the success of any one else in the same 
branch of dramatic writing. As for the Literary Gazette , 
every body knows that its editor has been scientifically mad 
for some time, and we have, indeed, heard it whispered, 
that his own sage head underwent the operation of the 
shaver a few weeks since, the result of wilich investigation 
we have not been able to learn. From such sources, the 
op]K)sition which The Phrenologists experienced, might have 
been expected, for what individual is there, sage and grave 
aa he may be, that likes to have his “ hobby” ridiculed. 
We think, however, that some of Mr. Wade’s expressions 
were rather too broad, and he should also recollect, that the 
habit of swearing is not only entirely banished from 
respectable society, but is also rarely tolerated on the stage. 
With the exception of those trifling faults, which are 
only the errors of Inexperience, we consider the Phre¬ 
nologists to have been one of the most amusing farces 
that has been produced for some time. It had the disad¬ 
vantage of being badly played; many of the performers 
overdid their parts, even Keeley did not please us ; his 
little wife, however, played most admirably, and Blan¬ 
chard’s Cranium was excellent. On Monday 18th ult. Miss 
Fanny Kemble appeared in the character of Euphrasia, 
(Grecian Daughter ) and sustained that difficult part with 
all the powerful effect which is so peculiar to her delinea¬ 
tions. We have not space this month to enter into a detail 
of so admirable a performance, and can merely observe, 
that it is quite equal to her talented representation of 
Belvidera. Mr. Kemble's Evander was well played, bnt 
with so admirable an Euphrasia , we wished it were possible 
for Mr. Young to assume the character. Mr. Bennet 
ranted most desperately through the part of the tyrant 
Dionysius. 

The Pantomime of Harlequin and Cock Robin is not so 
good as those we have been accustomed to witness at this 
theatre. 

A young lady of great beauty and talent, will shortly 
make her debiit as Letitia Hardy; we understand that she 
proposed to introduce the Galoppade in the masquerade 
scene, instead of the old fashioned Minuet , but was refused 
permission by tho managers. In our opinion the young 
lady shews the better taste. 
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NEWEST LONDON AND PARISIAN FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY, 1830 . 


This Publication is indebted to Mrs. Bell, removed to No. 3, Cleveland Bow, opposite St. James's Pulace, for the designs and the 
selection of the Fashions, and the Costumes of All Nations, which regularly embellish it. Mrs. Bell's Magaziu de Modes is replete 
with every fashionable article; and at which there is a daily and constant successum of novelties in Millinent, Dresses, 6;c. ftc. $c % 
and at most moderate prices. — Mrs. Bell's Patent Corsets are unrivalled, and very superior to all others; they impart an 
indescribable grace and elegance to the figure. 


PLATE THE FIRST. 

AN EVENING DRESS. 

A gown of plain black velvet, made something longer in 
the skirt than last month ; and the hem is extremely deep, 
and a very broad rich feather fringe borders the top of it. 
The corsage is cut low and square, and drawn down a little 
in the centre of the bosom by an Egyptian brooch of mas¬ 
sive gold, with a cameo in the centre. The narrow blond 
lace tucker, which stands up round the under dress, is thus 
partially seen. Under-sleeve of white satin perfectly tight 
to the arm at bottom, and finished at the hand by a very 
full tnanchette en niche of white blond-net. A white tulle 
sleeve of a singularly novel and graceful form, for whic|i 
we refer to our print, partially covers the satin one. The 
turban is of white gause d'Ispahan. The gause is disposed in 
light full folds which are wreathed with gold beads. A 
bunch and ears of ripe corn in diamonds is placed on the 
right side of the turban $ and a row of gold beads passes 
from it under the chin to the left side. Black crape fur 
richly embroidered in gold. White kid gloves, and white 
gros de Naples slippers, en sandales. The pendants of the 
ear-rings correspond with those of the brooch, but are much 
smaller. 

COSTUMES OF ALL NATIONS.-NO. 57. 

ANCIENT COSTUME OF THE MOUNTAINS OF BERNE. 

What a crowd of recollections does the sight of this 
print call up. Who is there that has not dwelt with plea¬ 
sure upon the interesting recital of the Great Henry’s 
boyish days, when barefooted and bareheaded he climbed 
his native mountains; and shared in the fatigues, priva¬ 
tions, and sports of the hardy peasantry over whom he 
was one day to reign. Fancy carries us to the time when 
the noble spirited boy assumed the regal sceptre, and we 
could almost think we saw him in the midst of the frank 
and loyal peasantry, who had witnessed the dawn of his 
virtues, receiving from them the sweetest of all homage, 
that of the heart; and regarding with an eye of admira¬ 
tion the pretty rustic maidens, w r ho, elate at his triumph, 
hastened to strew the path of their warrior king with 
flowers. The dress of these fair rustics, consisted of 
very fine worsted; it is made low round the bosom, sets 
close to the shape, and is laced behind with green ribbon ; 
it is bound round the arm-holes, bust, and each side of the 
back with green ribbon. A broad green ribbon crosses 
from the point of each shoulder on the breast; the ends 
pass under a broad green girdle, and hang very low on 
each side. The narrow cambric tucker of the chemise, 
small-plaited, forms a finish to the under boddice. The 
sleeve sets perfectly close to the arm; it is ornamented 
with a rouleau of green ribbon, which descends in a straight 


line from the point of the shoulder to the wrist. The 
skirt worn with the body is of fine woollen stuff, the colour 
is a very bright purple, it is lined with blue, and bound 
with light green to correspond with the boddicc; it turns 
back a little at the sides to shew the lining. Crimson 
petticoat also of fine woollen stuff, striped horizontally 
round the bottom with white; it is of ample width, but 
reaches very little below the middle of the leg. White 
cambric apron, which hangs just before in very full folds. 
The hair is parted on the forehead, confined on the crown 
of the head with a full knot of green ribbon, and divided 
in two parts, which are platted with green ribbon, and 
have a long end of ribbon appended to each; they hang 
at considerable length down the back. Black sabots. 
White silk stockings, with leaf silk ornaments. 

AN EVENING DRE8S. 

A gown of a new material, it is called Soie du Roi de 
Siame , it is a very rich silk, the ground is a shade between 
lavender and grey, thickly covered with bouquets of rose¬ 
buds, in these is a mixture of gold. This dress is made 
in the Marino Faliero form ; tight corsage , ornamented 
round the back and in front of the bust with two bands of 
ermine, that descend in a slanting direction down the front 
of the dress. A broad border of the same costly fur finishes 
the skirt. The hair is arranged in a very large knot on 
the crown of the head by a gold comb with a very high 
gallery ; a second comb is placed below. A coiffure, com¬ 
posed of pongeau gauze, and ornamented with esprils. A 
gold comb divides the hair on the forehead. This elegant 
head-dress is admirably calculated to give a graceful and 
dignified air to a handsome countenance. Ear-pendants 
and brooch of rubies, bracelets of wrought gold and rubies. 

N. B. Two back views are represented in this plate; 
one of the coiffure in pongeau gauze; the other of the 
turban. 


PLATE THE SECOND. 

FIRST EVENING DRESS. 

A dress of tulle over an under-dress of gros de Naples , to 
correspond with the colour, which is a shade between ra- 
peur and saumon. The corsage is arranged in front of the 
bust, in full drapery, folds h la Dauphine; they are divided 
in the centre of the bosom by a satin rouleaux, of rather 
more than the usual breadth. A narrow satin rouleau 
fastens them on the shoulder, from whence they are dis¬ 
posed round the back of the bust, but at the upper part 
only. Short full sleeve, a la Dauphine. The skirt is finish¬ 
ed by a very deep trimming of tulle, upon which is laid, at 
regular distances, rouleaux of satin; the spaces between 
the rouleaux are cut into points, placed longitudinally, and 
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united by rueudt of gauze ribbon. Bouquets of flowers, 
issuing from each rouleau, complete this singularly elegant 
trimming. The hair is arranged in a full cluster of bows, 
on the summit of the head ; it is much parted on the fore¬ 
head, and disposed in tvrebouchon ringlets, which hang 
low, but not unbecomingly so, on each side of the face. 
Flowers, pearls, and cameos, are mingled, with infinite 
taste, among the bows of hair, and a bandeau of pearls, 
fastened on the forehead by a diamond clasp, completes the 
coiffure. Necklace of gold chains aud cameos. Bracelets, 
gold chains, with cameo clasps. Gold ear-rings, exqui¬ 
sitely wrought. 

a second evening dress. (Centre fiyure) 

A dress of striped satin gauze ; the colour is a delicate 
shade of pink ; the corsage made plain, and to the shape 
behind, is arranged in drapery folds across the bosom. 
The shape of the bust is beautifully formed in front, by rou¬ 
leaux of black blond net. Sleeves h la Roxelane , of exces¬ 
sive fullness from the elhow to the wrist, where they 
terminate by a band, of the same width as the bracelet. A 
row of fringe confines the upper part of the sleeve, and 
falls a little below the elbow; this fringe is of chenille, and 
one of the richest that we have seen ; there is in it a slight 
mixture of black. The border of the dress, which does not 
reach quite to the knee is finished at the upper edge with 
a row of fringe. The corsage is cut excessively low all 
round the bust, but the neck is In some degree shaded by a 
scarf of Eolienne gauze, which corresponds in colour with 
the dress, and is finished also at the ends with fringe to 
correspond. The hair is arranged in full curls on the 
temples ; the hind hair brought rather forward, is disposed 
in bows. A scarf, similar to that on the neck, is so 
arranged among the bows, as to form at once the most 
becoming and tasteful coiffure that we have seen of this 
description. Diamond necklace and ear-rings : the latter 
en girandoles. 

A THIRD EVENING DRESS. 

A white satin dress. The corsage is cut low, perfectly 
square, and sets close to the shape, except in the centre of 
the bosom, where a slight degree of fulness is arranged in 
the form of a star, which has a very novel and pretty effect. 
A blond lace tucker shades the bosom, but does not go 
round the back. The sleeve is & la Matntenon ; it is of a 
graceful form, and the lower part shews the shape of the 
arm to particular advantage. An open dress of glazed 
satin, colour vert emeraude , is worn over the gown ; this 
dress, called robe h la Roxelane, nearly meets at the bottom 
of the waist, turns back in a row of points, which are pro¬ 
gressively deeper from the waist to the shoulder, from 
whence they decrease in breadth to the centre of the back 
part of the bust. A second row of these ornaments forms 
a graceful finish to the upper part of the sleeve ; those of 
the waist arc continued down the fronts. The skirt is 
finished by a deep flounce, cut at the bottom in large round 
dents. A rouleau, composed of satin of different shades, 
headS'the flounce. A light but rich trimming, composed 
of floize silk, finishes the points and dents , each of which 
has, in the centre, a lozenge embroidered in gold The 
hair is arranged in very large light curls, thrown back, so 
as to display nearly the whole of the forehead. The hind 
hair is disposed in bands and bows ; the coiffure is com¬ 
posed of the beautiful new material, called gaze de Paris; 
it it spotted with gold, and two birds of paradise. The 


gauze forms a circlet round the knot of hair behind, and is 
disposed in two large bows, one of which partially shades 
the curh over the right temple ; the other is placed quite 
at the back of the head. The birds of paradise are so 
arranged, that their plumage droops most gracefully over 
these bows. An ornament, composed of gold and rubies, 
parts the hair on the forehead. The ear-rings, of the gi¬ 
randole form, are of rubies. Neckchain of gold, richly 
wrought, with an ornament in the centre, to correspond 
with that on the hair. The clasps of the gold bracelets are 
also similar. 


PLATE THE THIRD. 

an evening dress. ( First Figure.) 

A gown of gros de 7 burs, of a peculiarly rich full shade 
of blue. The corsage is cut a very decorous height before 
and behind, but is very low upon the shoulders. Drapery 
folds, which have very little fulness, ornament the upper 
part of the bust behind. The fulness in front is arranged 
by a rouleau, which goes from the centre of the bust to 
the bottom of the waist. The sleeve is of white gaze de 
Paris. The bouffant part is finished by two row s of pointed 
ornaments, one falls from the shoulder ; the others, set on 
a little above the elbow, point upwards, and appear to 
support the fulness of the sleeve. A nceud, with long ends, 
ornaments this last row in the middle of the aim. The 
ends of the nceud , and the row of points are edged, as is 
the bust of the dress, with narrow blond lace. The lower 
part of the sleeve is confined to the arms in two places, 
hy rouleaux of the same material as the dress. The trim¬ 
ming of the skirt consists of a superb brilliant fringe. The 
hair is dressed extremely full on the temples; it is 
partly brought in one largo full bow on the crown of the 
head, and partly disposed in bands, which are wreathed 
round the bow. The hair is decorated with a golden 
arrow, the head of which is ornamented with a cameo, 
and three aigrettes, two of which are placed behind, and 
one at the side. A swansdown boa tippet is thrown lightly 
round the neck. 

AN evening drf.88. ( Second Figure.) 

A gown of rose-coloured gaze de lame , over a satin slip 
of a corresponding shade. The corsage , which is cut ex¬ 
cessively low and square, is ornamented with a drapery of 
the same material, on which three satin rouleaux are 
placed at regular distances; this drapery goes round the 
back of the bust, falls low on the shoulders, and crosses 
en fichu on one side. The satin under sleeve is excessively 
full at top, but tight to the lower part of the arm; the 
gauze sleeve is full from the shoulder to the wrist, where 
it terminates by a band concealed by a gold bracelet. The 
trimming of the skirt is an excessively full bouitlion of the 
same material as the dress, this is finished at the upper 
egde by a band slightly embroidered in a running pattern 
with rose-coloured 6ilk, and a double row of satin pattes 
which turn upwards. The coiffure is a satin hat to corres¬ 
pond with the dress, it is trimmed under the brim with 
coques of gauze ribbon. The crown is decorated with 
nceuds of ribbon and bouquets of wild flowers. A boquet 
is placed on one side near the top of the crown, and another 
at the opposite side, close to the bottom. The brides , which 
are of broad gauze ribbon, hang loose. Gold and pearl 
bracelets ; gold necklace h la Grecque, and gold oar-rings. 
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A MORNING DRFSS. 

A Clarence-blue velvet pelisse. The corsage sets close to 
the shape ; it is finished at the throat by a square collar of 
chinchilla: a band of the same fur borders the corsage on 
each side down the bust. The sleeve is h la Donna Maria , 
terminated by a chinchilla cuff; tho dress is trimmed down 
the front with chinchilla. We refer, for the form of the 
trimming, to our print. Morning bonnet of the chapeaux 
capote shape; it is of velvet, to correspond with the pelisse, 
and is trimmed with nceuds of the same material, inter¬ 
mingled with bows of rich figured ribbon. Collarette en 
ruche of white blond net. Half boots of French grey kid 
leather. 

FASHIONABLE HEAD-DRESSES. 

No. 1.—Head-dress of hair ornamented with a gold comb, 
the gallery of which is extremely high; this fastens up a 
part of the hair behind, the remainder disposed in braids, 
which are interwoven with pearls, is brought round the 
crown of the head in front. Four knots of black velvet, 
form a very graceful ornament on the left side, and one 
is placed just behind the right ear. The front hair is dis¬ 
posed in tirebouchon curls, which fall very low at the sides 
of the face. The black velvet cravat round the throat of 
this figure, Is styled a coquette. 

No. 2.—A back view of the head-dress, of the first 
evening dress. 

No. 3.—A back view of No. 1. 


PLATE THE FOURTH. 

EVENING AND BALL-DRE88ES, AND FASHIONABLE HEAD¬ 
DRESSES. 

FIRST FIGURE.—A BALL-DRESS. 

A white gauze dress, over a white satin slip; the corsage 
Is cut excessively low. The front of the bust is very nearly 
covered with drapery folds, arranged in the stomacher style. 
They descend from the shoulders to the waiRt, and are 
arranged in the centre of the bosom by a satin rouleau : 
the back is quite plain, and extremely narrow at the bot¬ 
tom of the waist. Very short full sleeves, ornamented with 
roses, three wreaths of which arc inserted longitudinally 
on the shoulder, and descend about half way on the sleeve, 
•spreading in a fan-like direction. The skirt is excessively 
short, it is finished with abroad bias. The upper edge of 
which is adorned with two satin rouleaux, placed close toge¬ 
ther. A wreath of roses surmounts the rouleaux. A triple 
wreath descends from the waist in the same style as that 
in the sleeves, and meets the trimming at the bottom. We 
must observ e that the flowers on the skirt are much larger 
than those on the sleeves. The front hair is braided across 
the forehead, and falls in cork-6crew ringlets at each side 
of the face. The hind hairs, partly disposed in braids and 
partly in plaited bands, is dressed very high, and a bou¬ 
quet of roses placed on its summit, renders it still more so: 
two other bouquets are interwoven with the tresses on each 
side. Gold car-rings and neck-chain, the latter with a 
cameo in front. Ceinture embroidered in gold, and fasten¬ 
ing behind in three coques. White kid gloves. White gras 
de Naples slippers, en san dales. 

SECOND FIGURE—AN EVENING DRESS. 

A dress of white crape over a watered grus de Naples 
slip. A plain tight corsage is finished with a green ribbon 


trimming in foHage, it is slightly embroidered with gold ; 
this trimming goes round the bust behind, and terminates 
on the shoulder In a bunch of leaves. A very broad ribbon 
of the same kind, richly fringed at the ends, is attached to 
the ornament on the shoulder; it descends in folds upon 
the bosom, crosses under the ceinture , and falls below the 
knee. The short full sleeve of the dress is entirely con¬ 
cealed by a rich fringe, which falls en mancheron. Hie trim¬ 
ming of the skirt consists of a fringe which corresponds, 
except that the head is surmounted by a wreath of flowers, 
wrought, as is the remainder of the fringe, in the barbs of 
ostrich feathers, intermixed with gold. This trimming is a 
chqf (Tceuvre of its kind. The hair is much parted on the 
forehead, and disposed in very full curls. A large ruby, 
set in gold, parts it on the forehead. The hind hair is 
arranged on the crown of the head in a net-work composed 
of bands of hair. Bouquets of flowers and foliage, com¬ 
posed of gold and plumes, ornament the hair. The jewel¬ 
lery worn with this dress is a mixture of emeralds and 
gold. 

FA8HIONABLE HEAD-DRE6SB8. 

No. 1.—A toque, composed of blond lace and velvet, the 
colour of the latter is a shade of pengeau bordering on 
cerise. The crown of the toque is very much of the hat 
shape; the front is excessively large, and descends in a 
point on the forehead. The blond is arranged with rouleaux 
of velvet round the front. The crow’n is finished with 
nceuds of gauze ribbon, and a profusion of ostrich feathers, 
which drop in different directions. 

No. 2.—Is a back view of the above. 

No. 3.—A blond cap of the Papillon form, it has a low 
crown, which is ornamented with a twisted roulean of 
gauze ribbon, and two very full nceuds placed on each side, 
from w’hence the strings bang looso. The lace is arranged 
in front on satin rouleaux, which are terminated by single 
flowers. Nothing can be more tasteful or novel than this 
cap. 

No. 4.—Is a back view of No. 8. 


NEWEST LONDON FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY, 1830. 

Hail, Fashion !—Changeful, capricious, but benevolent 
goddess, hail! Let the Cynic declaim against thee, abuse 
thy versatility, thy extravagance. Accuse thee as the cause 
of a thousand follies which thou forcest thy fair votaries 
to commit. But wheu he has exhausted his spleen, let 
him say, en conscience , whether thy whims do not, upon 
the whole, do more good than harm. Let him look at our 
overflowing population, and tell us whether if we were less 
under thy influence, dear fickle deity, how' one-tenth, at 
least of those who live by their labour, would find bread ? 
No, goddess, humanity forbid that we should ever dethrone 
thee! We would not even consent to act towards thee as 
other subjects do towards their sovereigns, and make of 
thee une reine cons titut tone lie. No, thou shalt remain 
ABSOLUTE QUEEN, and if there are moments When wo 
may be tempted to murmur at thy decrees, we will look at 
the thousands who draw an existence from them, and ac¬ 
knowledge that thou art benevolent and kind, .even in thy 
caprices. 

We have selected from among a number of elegant 
novelties, finished under the immediate superintendence of 
Mrs. Bell, to whose taste and invention our magazine in 
in a great measure indebted for its -high superiority in all 
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that regards fashionable costume, some dresses and head 
dresses, which our fair readers will find particularly worthy 
of their attention. 

The first is a morning dress of gros de Naples, the colour 
is a new shade of green, the corsage made en habit d'homme, 
has a broad velvet lappel, leaving the chemisette, which is 
oither of very fine lawn or else cambric, very much seen. 
The lappel is cut round the edge in dents of a new form. 
The sleeve, of a novel and singularly graceful description, 
is finished round the arm-hole with a row of velvet dents, 
forming an epaulet. Very deep cuff, also of velvet, cut 
round the top to correspond with the lappel. The trim¬ 
ming of the skirt is also velvet; it is narrower than they 
have been worn, and is cut in deep dents , of a similar 
shape to those which adorn the corsage and sleeves. An 
apron is an indispensable appendage to this dress: it is 
narrow and short, not reaching quite to the knee ; it either 
corresponds with the dress, or else is composed of that beau¬ 
tiful material called foulard. In the first case it is trimmed 
with fringe, in the last it has no trimming. The braces of 
the apron form a V in front, and an X on the back of the 
corsaget they are edged either with very narrow fringe or 
blond lace. The small round pockets are trimmed to cor¬ 
respond with the braces. 

Two dinner dresses are also, from their novelty and 
elegance, well worthy of description. The one is composed 
of satin, the colour pensee ; the corsage cut very low, is 
ornamented round the breast with satin, disposed en pele¬ 
rine . This ornament is cut to resemble foliage, and is 
edged round with a triple metre of narrow blond lace. The 
trimming is much broader on the shoulders, where it is set 
in full, and forms an elegant finish to the long sleeve h 
VAmadis , which is also finished at the wrist with a narrow 
blond ruche. A wreath of foliage, corresponding with the 
bust, but very large, borders the hem. 

Black satin dresses, trimmed with velvet, are also much 
In favour, mud fringe is still universally worn. This article 
is now brought to a high degree of perfection ; its beauty 
and richness is a sort of criterion of the taste and rank of 
the wearer. Some new patterns, both in chenille and 
feather fringe, have been lately introduced by Mrs. Bell. 
We noticed one of the former, of a particularly elegant 
description, on a dress of granite velvet, which was 
finished round the bust and sleeves in a most tasteful 
manner with this beautiful fringe. 

A variety of new materials are all in request for ball- 
dress, among these gauze is predominant: it is worn in 
every possible variety that the material admits of, plain, 
spotted, striped, and figured. White and coloured crapes 
are also in request, white is particularly so. One of the 
prettiest dresses that we have seen this season is of white 
crape, the border of which was trimmed with a wreath h la 
jardiniere, embroidered en Serpentine , at the upper edge of 
the broad bias border of the skirt. ^ We have seen nothing 
more beautiful than this trimming, in which a great variety 
of flowers were mingled with infinite taste. The corsage, 
remarkable only for its extreme simplicity, had no other 
ornament than a row of narrow blond lace, which stood up 
round the bust, and finished the bottom of the sleeve. 

Velvet predominates in carriage hats and bonnets; never¬ 
theless, satin mixed with velvet is also in request; and 
there are many cUganies who prefer rich silks, as gros des 
hides, gros d'Orient, to either. Coloured bonnets are still 
more iu favour than last month ; they aro sometimes trim¬ 
med to correspond, but oftener with a mixture of coloured 


wends and feather fringe. Feathers arc also in estimation 
particularly those of foreign birds. 

Among the novelties of the month in head-dresses, we 
may cite the caps, both for full and half-dress, which have 
just been finished under Mrs. Bell's inspection. Among 
the last, those which have an open caul, composed of 
narrow rouleaux of velvet, and borders of blond lace, ap¬ 
pear to us more decidedly novel than any that have 
been seen for a considerable time. They are ornamented 
with flowers and ribbons, and, in some instances, with 
blond lace draperies across the crown. 

Dress-hats, composed of velvet, are of a round shape, 
and much smaller than they have lately been worn ; those 
that have the brim turned up a little on one side, have an 
air of peculiar smartness. A very elegant one is orna¬ 
mented with two ostrich feathers only; they were placed 
under the side of the brim that was turned up, and fell back 
over the crown : we must observe, that the crowns of these 
hats are always very low. 

Coronet-toques, caps, b&rets, and turbans, arc all In 
favour in full dress ; but we observe that the two last pre¬ 
dominate. We think the birets have increased in size, they 
are also lower than they were worn some months ago, and 
this change in their shape makes them appear still larger. 
Fringe is still used to ornament these head-dresses, but a 
good many are made without any trimming, particularly 
those of gold or silver gauze. 

Turbans are also much in request, they are made in a 
style of uncommon richness and elegance, and are worn in 
a great variety of forms. Those in black velvet, em¬ 
broidered in gold and coloured silks, ornamented on one 
side with a long plume of white feathers, and on the other 
with two pointed ends trimmed with gold fringe, are in 
great favour; they suit majestic beauties, being well calcu¬ 
lated to give a fine woman, what the French call, Vair im - 
posant. 

The colours most in favour are various shades of green, 
rose-colour, violet, bine, vapeur, and lavender. Among 
the shades of rose-colour, the most admired is rose du Par - 
nasse, it has a slight tinge of violet. 

At a fashionable party of ladies it was decreed—“ con¬ 
sidering the indifference the most elegant and agreeable 
gentlemen have evinced this year for daneing , and with the 
hope that much courtesy, so generally acknowledged, will 
not permit a polite gentleman to refiise the request of a 
lady, that ladies should for the future choose and invite their 
own partners .” 

MISCELLANEOUS.—The fashion is to wear only one 
large flower in the hair; the flowers adopted are the rose 
and the poppy. 

The lightness and extreme height the hair is dressed, 
have rendered an attention in the form of combs requisite 
—they must be very long, and have six or eight teeth only. 

The newest dress silk stockings have a single stripe of 
embroidery in the middle of an open lace work. 


NEWEST PARISIAN FASHIONS, FROM THE MOST 
AUTHENTIC SOURCES. 

HATS AND BONNETS.—Glazed plush hats are still in 
favour, but not ro much so as last month. Those of velvet, 
satin and gros d'Hirer seem more in request. Hats com¬ 
posed of the two latter materials, are generally adorned 
with popies. These flowers are made large, and there are 
a good many used in the trimming of a hat. 
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Chapeaux of velours tpingU, cither rose-colour, blue, or 
bird of Paradise, are trimmed with plumes mi parties , they 
are plumes one side of which is white, the other the colour 
of the hat. 

The chapeaux at the last sitting of the Institute , were 
more than commonly elegant. We noticed particularly two 
hats of a beautiful new shade of yellow. The one was 
composed of satin, and ornamented with six cogues of 
ribbon to correspond in colour, but of striped satin gauze; 
these cogues were arranged in the shape of a fan ; this orna¬ 
ment nearly covered the front of the hat. 

The other chapeau was composed of crape and adorned 
with three ostrich feathers ; they were long and of the 
curled kind. One was placed upright in the centre ; the 
two others one on each side, drooped to the right and the 
left. Four coques of satin gauze ribbon, were arranged 
alternately with the plumes. The disposition of these 
ornaments produced a very novel and striking effect. 

The most tasteful bonnets weto those of the chapeau 
capote form;—the edge of the brims of several of these 
bonnets was finished with a curtain veil of blond lace. 
The colours most predominant for hats and bonnets, were 
blue, white and yellow, the latter was most in favour; it 
was worn in every possible variety of shade ; but those 
called Toncan y and vapeur were most general. There were 
a great number of rose-coloured hats, but not any bonnets. 

OUT-DOOR-COSTUME.—The intensity of the cold 
bas brought back the Vitcheras , which during some 
seasons past, have not been much in use among our 
Mg antes. They are made in velours d’Isaphan; the 
favourite colours are green and granite of different shades. 
Pelisses lined with fur, and composed of satin or cachemcre, 
have, in consequence of the rigours of the season, become 
very general. 

Pelisses made with large hanging sleeves, which are 
finished at the hand with a broad border of fur, are in re¬ 
quest, and seem likely to be more so. 

A new description of white silk stocking has mads its 
appearance, it is striped above the ancle and sometimes 
still higher, the stripes are alternately thick and of the 
gauze kind. 

Kid leather half-boots lined w'ith fur, are generally 
adopted for the promenade. Even the silk or velvet 
Irodequins , worn in carriage dress, are lined with fur. 

DRESSES.—Ribbon, which has been so often in and out 
of favour for trimmings of dresses, during the last year, 
is once more very fashionable; it is arranged in noeuds , 
which are placed at regular distances; in some instances 
an open chain, composed of ribbon, forms festoons between 
the nceuds. 

Numerous and various as trimmings are, nothing is so 
much in favour as fringe; it is fashionable even for ball- 
dresses. It is made in silk, in chenille, in feathers, in 
gold and in silver. It is not only placed as usual above 
the hem of the dress, but also forms the trimming of the 
body and sleeves. 

Pelisse-gowns are in the highest favour in half-dress. 
One of the prettiest that has appeared, is of white qros de 
Naples , the part which turned over en schall t was of white 
satin ; it was cut in points, and edged with narrow blond. 
This trimming was continued down the front of the skirt 
at each side, but became gradually broader as it approached 
the bottom. The deep hem of the skirt was finished at the 
upper edge by a row of points, which fell over, and were 


trimmed with narrow blond lace. Sleeve ti Nltphant, also 
trimmed with blond lace. 

Ball dresses are in general very splendid. When the 
invitation is for a dress-ball, the toilettes at that lately 
given by the Russian Ambassador, were in general superb ; 
there were, however, a few distinguished only by their 
simplicity. Some of these were of white crape, finished 
ronnd the border by white silk fringe. Others were trim¬ 
med with knots of ribbon only. 

HEAD-DRESSES.—The head-dress generally corres¬ 
ponds in one respect with the dress ; if that is rich, the 
turban or beret is magnificent, or the hair is brilliantly 
ornamented ; if it is simple, then the coiffure is usually 
of flowers or knots of ribbon. We speak of full dress. In 
half-dress caps, capotes and berets are all in favour ; but 
caps predominate. They arc composed of blond lace and 
ornamented with flowers, but their enormous size renders 
them, generally speaking, very unbecoming. We must, 
however, except one lately worn at the Opera by the 
Duchess of Berry ; it was a small round cap, finished across 
the caul with a drapery of blond lace. The border of a 
very becoming breadth, was looped back by small bouquets 
of blue bells. We have seen nothing more becoming than 
this cap. 

Velvet hats, both black and coloured, are very muclj 
worn in full dress, they are remarkable only for the number 
of ostrich feathers with which they are generally adorned. 
The celebrated Comtesse du Cayla, lately appeared in one 
which was literally loaded with feathers, placed round the 
crown in all directions. The hat was of pongeau velvet, 
the feathers were white, spotted with pongeau. 

JEWELLERY.—During the last month, byoux in silver 
have been much in favour, but their reign was short, which 
is not singular considering how very unbecoming they are. 
Already we see them mingled with gold, and some¬ 
times with enamel; such, for instauce, as the chains h la 
Chevalierej where gold, silver and enamel form a sort of 
mosaic work of fc very original description. 

The Parisians have given the name of Ritta Christina to 
a gold pin with a jewelled head, the jewels are united by a 
small chain. They are thus named after the Sardinian twin 
sisters, recently exhibited in Paris. Gold or diamond but¬ 
tons set in the same manner, are called Siamois , after the 
twin brothers, now exhibiting in London. 

A new and beautiful kind of gold pin, with a richly 
wTOughthead, is called a ,fleurette\ these pins are used to fix 
the gold chains which are sometimes disposed in festoons 
on the corsage of a dress : and to retain the draperies either 
of the corsage or the sleeves. 

MISCELLANEOUS.—Among the New Year’s gifts given 
by the King of France to tho Princes and Princesses, the 
most remarkable object is a parure composed of precious 
stones, on w r hich are engraved in relief, portraits of the 
Kings and Queens of France. . They are enriched with bril¬ 
liants. 

Our exguisites now take writh them to the theatres, for 
the benefit of their fair friends, a small cane called a 
baguenandine , which contains a circular fan-screen. . The 
cane is composed of three small pipes of varnished iron, 
w'hich are arranged in the same manner as the mechanism 
of an eye-glass. This is really an useful invention, as the 
fan contained in the cane, effectually shields the persons 
before whom it is held, from the disagreeable glare of the 
foot-lights. 
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LITERATURE. 


GENEALOGY OF THE NOBILITY OF THE UNITED 
KINGDOM OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND ; 


SHEWING THEIR ORIGIN AND THE CAUSES OF THEIR ELE¬ 
VATION. 


LXYIII.—(English «arls* 


FERMOR, EARL OF FOMFRET. 

The ancestor of this family, was, we find, on April 12th, 
1692, created Baron of Lempster, and died December 7th, 
1711, bearing issue, 

Thomas, the second Lord, who was master of the horse 
to Queen Caroline. 

His lordship was born in 1698, and on the 27th of 
December, 1721, was created 

First Sari qf Pomfret —of Pontefract. On July 14th, 
1720, he married Henrietta Louisa, sole daughter of John, 
Lord Jefferies, Baron of Wem, and by her had issue, four 
sons and six daughters. The Earl died on the 8th of July, 
1753, and was succeeded by his eldest son, George, who 
became 

Second Earl —He was horn in 1722, and was married on 
the 30th of April, 1764, to Anna Maria, daughter and sole 
heir of Draycott, of Sunbury, in Middlesex, Esq., by whom 
he had issue, two sons ana a daughter. He died on the 
9th of June, 1785, and was succeeded by his eldest son, 
George, 

TV third , and present Earl —His lordship was born on the 
6th of January, 1763, and was married on the 9th of 
August, 1793, to Miss Browne, daughter of Trollope Browne, 
Esq. From this lady, who was possessed of an immense 
fortune, the Earl was many years ago separated. 

The heir presumptive is Thomas William, his lordship's 
brother, born November the 22d, 1770. 

The motto of this noble family, is Hord et semper — 
“ Now and always.** 

ROSALIE; 

OR, THE LOVERS OF FLORENCE. 

A TALE. 


“ It is the spirits bitterest pain 
To love,—to be beloved again. 

And yet between a gulf which over 
The hearts that bum to meet must sever.’ 1 

THE IMFI10VI8ATKICE. 


Rosalie was an enthusiast;—the daughter of a house, 
In the records of whose ancestry were enrolled the names 
of the most distinguished warriors who had fought and 
bled in the service of their country, when foreign invaders 
sought to dispossess them of their rights and liberties, and 
overrun the whole of beauteous Italy with anarchy and 
rnin. To the father of Rosalie had descended, through 

vol. vn. 


successive generations, the extensive wealth and vast pos¬ 
sessions of the noble family of the Carassini ; wealth and 
possessions worthily won and honourably maintained, but 
destined, at length, to be dispersed and broken up, through 
the errors and imprudence of the present Count, who, 
from being the richest and most magnificent of the Floren¬ 
tine nobility, had become reduced to a situation, which, 
compared with his former affluence, was abject penury. 
Maintaining a vicious and delusive career of dissipation, 
which the entreaties and remonstrances of his amiable 
Countess in vain endeavoured to reform, he beheld the 
partner of his heart, she, who in days when his innocence 
was uncorrupted, and his possessions unimpaired, he led 
to the holy altar, in all the rich magnificence of the noble 
house of Carassini; and there vowed to love, to cherish 
and protect her ; he now beheld her sink into the silent 
grave,—and he attended the mournful funeral, and saw the 
Countess consigned to the last refuge of the weary sufferer 
—the tomb ; and one deep-drawn sigh, which at that mo¬ 
ment burst from his agonized heart, alone testified the 
nature of his intense reflectionsbut the dark vision soon 
vanished from before his eyes—the cup of deceptions joy 
was again quaffed to still the throbs of conscience, and the 
memory of the departed, soon became lost, in the gay 
stream of enjoyment into which, reckless and unheeding, 
the misguided Carassini plunged. Two children mourned 
the errors of their parent, two young and lovely daughters : 
the eldest, Julia, destined to inherit what little of the 
family possessions that might remain, when the victim 
of error should follow his broken-hearted Countess to the 
tomb, was educated in a manner, such as befitted the 
heiress of her noble family; but Rosalie, in order to render 
the fortune of her sister more worthy of her name, was 
placed, at a very early age, in the Convent of St. Ursula, 
preparatory to the ceremony of taking the veil, to which 
she was destined. Julia, however, did not long survive her 
parent, and Rosalie, in consequence, was immediately re¬ 
called from the Convent, in order to assume the situation 
of her lamented sister. 

The disposition of Rosalie had but ill-assorted with the 
gloom and dreary aspects of the Convent, which for seven 
years had been her prison-house, throwing a dark veil 
over the bright conceptions of her ardent mind, which even 
at so early an age, began to manifest itself in those little 
betrayals, which so often burst unconsciously from the 
young mind in animated expression. But the blossoms of 
Rosalie's spirit were destined to be blighted and obscured ; 
the world, which she was bom to ornament and honour, 
was closed to her for ever; the dark walls of a convent, 
secluding her from the pleasures of society, for the pur¬ 
pose of concealing, in a limited degree, the extravagance 
and dissipation of her parent,—that parent, who to aggran¬ 
dize his eldest child, condemned the younger one to a 
situation little better than a living grave. The bar to 
Rosalie's admission to the world, was now, however, re¬ 
moved, and a magnificent festival given by the Count de 
Carassini, welcomed the second birth of his, now, only 
child. 
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The gaieties and splendour of Florence, “fair city of 
the sun/' that radiant land 

“ Where the poets lip, and the painter’s hand 
Are most divine; where earth and sky 
Are picture both, and poetry,’* 
fell dashingly across the path of Rosalie’s existence, like a 
brilliant vision or as a bright meteor in the paths of 
heaven, when all around is dark and desolate; the memory 
of the world had floated but indistinctly over her imagina¬ 
tion, and thus, ideas of what it absolutely was, were 
vague, indefinite and incomplete. She bore in her remem¬ 
brance the dazzling splendours of her father’s halls, and 
the smiling faces that were wont to beam on her such 
happiness and joy; but no thought of the corroding canker 
of the heart, could she conceive or picture; true, the 
sisters of St. Ursula inveighed against the pomps and 
passions of the world, but Rosalie had never had the oppor¬ 
tunity to witness either, and thus the moral lessons of the 
nuns were to her, but as the cold dreams of gloomy and 
distempered minds. She beheld, through the iron grating 
of her prison-house, the bright and beauteous face of 
nature, sparkling in all its sunny smiles, or teeming with 
solemn grandeur in its unclothed majesty, yet ever in such 
union of excellences, that like what she beheld, so also 
did she consider must the great world be. Fallacious as 
such reasonings were, they were the only inferences that 
could be drawn in such a situation, by a mind replete with 
purest thoughts of loveliness and truth. Often would 
Rosalie recline her cheek upon her fair hand, and watch 
the departing sun sink beneath the thick trees in the dis¬ 
tance, irradiating with its fading beams the calm and 
stilly surface of the lake, that like a polished mirror, shone 
amid the thick tufts of the flower-garden directly under 
the chamber window of the enthusiast; and as she gazed 
upon such a scene of silent loveliness, a sigh would escape 
from her lips to that world which the same sun enlightened, 
and to those pleasures which the same radiance enhanced. 
What floods of intense delight floated over her burning 
brain, as she pictured to herself the happiness of free un¬ 
fettered beings, joyfully sporting in the rich sunlight, in 
all the happiness of universal purity and truth, and what 
throbs of passionate grief would burst from her mournful 
heart, when those thoughts reverted to her own deserted, 
isolated state ,—a living victim in a living tomb! 

Enthusiasm was the chief, the prevailing feature of 
Rosalie’s character; all her thoughts were congregated 
round the one idea of beautiful purity, from whose fountain 
she imbibed the very essence of her existence; rapturous 
imaginings, calm even from their very deepness, every 
object that she conceived was an embodied essence of all 
loveliness, and thus with ardent feelings would she dwell 
upon her conceptions, till she fancied them to be the true 
and real things of the living world, the palpable existencies 
of nature; thus would her enraptured soul drink of the 
imagined bliss of the created objects, and sigh over the 
thrilling pictures of delight, upon which she hung with all 
the gushing thoughts that rushed so indescribably across 
her mind! 

Such was the enthusiast Rosalie, and such were the 
feelings with which she burst from her earthly tomb, in 
order to assume the splendid station of the heiress of 
Carassini; longed-cherished visions of felicity seemed 
opening to realization, and the bright creations of her 
imagination, appeared ready to meet their embodiments in 
the existing world. No longer was she to gaze upon the 


Inanimate face of nature, nor to sigh despondingly over 
the sun-lit lake, a lonely isolate; neither to behold with a 
mourning heart, the beauteous aspect of the verdant plains, 
and the deep embowering woods, as their thick foliage 
floated in the rich light of a summer’s sun ; but she herself 
was now to dwell in the very midst of all its loveliness, and 
to drink the rapturous felicity of its enjoyment. Thus 
gazed Rosalie upon every object that met her enraptured 
sight; thus she beheld each opening pleasure, each proffer¬ 
ing delight,— 

-’mid radiant things, 

Glorious as Hope's imaginings ; 

Statues but known from shapes of earth 
By being too lovely for mortal birth ; 

Paintings, whose colours of life were caught, 

From the fairy tints in the rainbow’ wrought; 

Music, whose sighs had a spell like those 
That float on the sea at the evening’s close : 

Skies half of sunshine, and half starlight, 

Flowers whose lives were a breath of delight; 
Leaves whose green pomp knew no writhering, 
Fountains bright as the skies of our spring! 

Alas ! that Rosalie was doomed to prove her gay concep¬ 
tions, false and fragile as the floweret’s bloom, and that the 
being who was to blast her burning hopes, to blight and 
wither all her fairy dreams, should prove to be— her 
parent 1 But it was so. The wealthy and the powerful of 
Florence, all assembled at the Count’s chateau, to welcome 
beauteous Rosalie to the radiant world ; the great and 
good mingled indiscriminately, and pride and passion for 
once seemed to lay aside their venom, and to unite gladly 
in the gay assemblage; music and minstrelsy breathed 
their soft melody at various situations in the beautiful 
gardens, whilst at others, some merry groups were lightly 
tripping on the verdant turf the fantastic mazes of the 
dance;—happiness and hilarity beamed from every eye ; 
but to no heart did the rapturous scene offer more felicity 
than to that of Rosalie, who, surrounded by the beautifiu 
and the young, drank inspiration from the gushing fount 
of joy, and in her little paradise, enjoyed the bliss of all her 
fairy dreams. With rapture she beheld the merry girls, 
swimming along in the giddy dance, their bright auburn 
hair floating in the wind, or their raven tresses, studded 
with white and shining pearls, falling in clustering curls 
along their fair necks, and reposing upon bosoms as white 
and pure as alabaster; with the happy youths, also, redo¬ 
lent of smiles and joyfulness, participating in the general 
festival. But the deep attention of Rosalie, was fixed upon 
a minstrel group, whose lays were tuned to love, a 
theme the guileless maiden had no tangible idea of; 
true, that her heart had whispered some light thoughts 
upon that one, that deep, controlling power; but dis¬ 
possessed of any means, whereby the secret springs of 
feeling might be wakened from their latent trance, the 
thought lived but iu vague and wavering ideas ; with admi¬ 
ration, therefore, Roscdie listened to the minstrel’s song, 
with breathless earnestness, she drank each word of the 
beautiful melodv; and a warm blush, deep as the rose-dye, 
when the fair flower first opes its leaves to the sun’s light, 
and with its virgin bashfulness invites the day-god’s kiss, 
suffused her delicate cheeks, as the new and rapturous idea 
gushed with its full richness upon her soul! 

The sounds of the song died away in the distance, as 
the minstrels retired to a different part of the gardens, and 
Rosalie was left on the spot whereon her new Ideas were 
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wakened, alone, with the words of the melody still mur¬ 
muring upon her heart. Bashfully blushing at her newly 
acquired knowledge, the innocent girl trembled to emerge 
from her hiding place, lest some penetrating eye might 
Interpret in her face the burning secret of her brain; a 
natural bower formed by the clustering honeysuckle, 
throwing its thick foliage through the branches of a group 
of high majestic pines, concealed her from the observation 
of the festive party, and there she remained, meditating 
upon her awakened feelings, while the tinkling fall of a little 
brook across a cluster of mossy stones, murmured a soft 
accompaniment to the fading music of the departing 
minstrels. 

Apprehensive that she might be sought for by her 
father's guests, Rosalie was upon the point of quitting the 
spot, which associations had now rendered so dear to her, 
when her glance fell upon a face that appeared through 
the thick branches of the pine-trees, gazing upon her with 
the most devout and fixed attention; she instantly started, 
and the stranger perceiving that he was discovered, instantly 
appeared before the trembling girl. 

“ Pardon me, beauteous lady," exclaimed the young and 
nobly clad cavalier, as he bent in respectful homage, “ if 
I have created any alarm in your gentle bosom : deep 
admiration and most reverend regard must alone be my 
apology." 

“ Retain your fair apologies," replied the lovely Rosalie 
with a bewitching smile, “ till circumstances demand 
them ; surprised I may indeed have been, offended I am 
not, except indeed I give a passing frown to flattering 
compliments." 

“ Oh thou art all goodness, all perfection ! Dare I, gentle 
lady, presume so far as to request one short, one trifling 
moment's kind attention ?" 

“ What mean you, Sir ?" 

“ Dare I inquire, and yet I tremble at the question, lest 
my young hopes may all be blighted ; dare I presume to 
ask if any happy cavalier is blest with your regard ?" 

Rosalie glanced with fear and hesitation at the stranger, 
her young heart throbbed wildly as the new sensations 
rapidly succeeding each other, thrilled through her agitated 
frame. 

“ Your silence, beauteous lady, encourages me to hope 
your heart is not engaged; and may I humbly dare to 
offer my addresses, unworthy as they may be ? Yet though 
I own unequal to thy matchless virtues, I proffer you a 
heart, whose thoughts are virtuous and honest, and whose 
first awakened impulse now throbs for you." 

Struck with the mild and gentle supplications of the stran¬ 
ger, the susceptible heart of Rosalie felt a secret prepos¬ 
session in his favor; yet the strange feeling was so new, so 
undefined, she trembled le6t it might be wrong to sanction 
such ideas or such converse; and in a gentle tone she 
spoke: “ I am unwilling to offend any of my father’s 
friends, yet I am quite a stranger to such language as you 
would have me listen to; forgive me, then, if with the ac¬ 
knowledgment of friendly interest and regard, I beg to 
waive our present conversation." 

“Amiable innocence," exclaimed the happy Lorenzo, 
“ far be it from me to urge a subject, ne’er awakened in 
your heart,—but may I hope-?" 

“ All of us live in hope," replied Rosalie, with a smile. 

“ Then I am happy!” Allow me to conduct you to our 
friends; at a more seeming time I will presume to speak 
again upon my love!" 


Rosalie gave her hand to the stranger with all the sim¬ 
plicity of artless innocence, pure of itself, and viewing 
nought but purity in others, and they proceeded towards 
the more frequented part of the gardens. The wild and 
wandering thoughts of Rosalie now gathered settlingly into 
a deep and earnest sympathy for the stranger, who, as he 
led her along through the paths of flowers, which seemed 
to smile and court their happy tread, appeared to her en¬ 
thusiastic imagination as a being superior to humanity, 
and as such, capable of inspiring her also with the same 
divine and happy spirit; to this one absorbing idea her 
awakened energies clung with all the enthusiasm pecu¬ 
liar to her character; a wide vacuum, od undefined aspira¬ 
tion, seemed heretofore to exist in her mind, and now the 
truth burst upon her conception, and this strange, this 
newly-felt sensation, appeared to fill the*vacant space and 
render happiness complete; her thoughts of love were 
all associated with those of the stranger youth, and inspired 
as they were at the same time, each seemed indissolubly 
united with the other. 

Rosalie and her lover emerged from the groupe of pines, 
and joined the company that were participating in all the 
pleasures of the festival: the day was declining, and 
the fading sun throwing its departing glances over the 
scene, for the last time reflected the diversified beauties of 
the garden in the bright and stilly lake, that shone like a 
gorgeous mirror in the midst of the surrounding verdure ; 
at a given signal, the whole scene was lighted up by thou¬ 
sands of illuminated lamps, which hung from the pendant 
branches of the trees, and darted forth their brilliant lustre, 
as if to vie with the rich glances of the setting sun. The 
great orb of day sunk calmly to repose, and the dark tints 
of the 8kies gathering over the whole expanse of heaven, 
and contrasting with the brilliancy of the garden, threw up 
each object in its proudest splendour. The temples that 
were placed at various intervals, now resounded with the 
trillings of the mandolins as they accompanied the songs of 
love, of war, and of each passion which prevailed in the 
respective minstrels’ fancies; across the beautiful lake were 
thrown bridges decorated with wreaths of flowers formed 
into fanciful devices, and irradiated with a thousand glit¬ 
tering lamps, throwing their broad effulgence over the 
light boats sporting upon the water, and from which the 
rich and splendid sounds of minstrelsy were issuing. 

Rosalie hung delightedly upon the arm of her lover, as 
he accompanied her through all the varied pleasure of the 
scene, feeling each moment the presence of the stranger 
more endeared to her. The light sounds of a guitar floated 
gently upon her ear, as she stood to witness the playful 
sporting of a boat upon the lake, and a rich and gushing 
stream of melody following in quick succession, thrilled to 
her heart its fervent inspiration 1 It was the ^ong of a 
trobadour, describing to his mistress the nature and the 
power of love, Lorenzo gazed upon the attentive face of 
Rosalie ; it was fixed with the most devout and passionate 
earnestness upon the minstrels' boat, and her enraptured 
soul seemed to drink each murmured word as it fell from 
the lips of the trobadour; her soft and delicate hand 
thrilled in the pressure of her lover's, as, with a sigh, she 
reclined her head upon his bosom, giving vent to the emo¬ 
tions that were burning in her heart, in rapid gushing 
tears. _ J a . _ . 

The song was hushed, and the boat proceeded in playful 
stillness upon the lake ; the beautiful Rosalie still gazing 
upon it, as though it contained a spirit that had awakened 
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in her bosom tho purest and moat 4 Mm sensations; but as von yield your band unto his son \ Ob 1 Rosalie, my fide 
her glance accompanied it in the distance, her eyes fell is is your hands; I hate the villain—yet, yet my child 
upon the person of her father, whom, for the first time in must be the sacrifice—Heaven knows how great !” 
her life, she seemed to tremble at the meeting with. “ Father—dearest father/* rejoined the trembling Rosalie, 

The Count beheld his daughter with surprise, reclining you do not mean to force me to an union which my heart 
upon Lorenzo's arm, and glancing sternly at the maiden, abhors. Manfredi! I tremble at his sight; his looks are 
the terrified girl instantly cast down her head abashed, wild and fearful:—Oh ! do not, dearest father, do not sa- 
fearfui of some impropriety, yet confident of her own inte- crifice me thus !’* 

grity and innocence of heart. In silence Carassini withdrew “ There’s no alternative, my child 1 ** replied the agonized 

his daughter’s hand from that of her lover, and immediately parent. “ Already has the villain dared to spread the tid- 
presenting it to a tall dark-featured youth who stood be- ings of my ruin ; the youth Lorenzo and his aged sire 
side, commandingly exclaimed,— have come to proffer me a kind asylum—can I accept it ?— 

“ Rosalie, my child, this happy day is destined to behold be a dependant on the bounty of a man once my inferior! 
two blest events; it welcomes thee once more to the bright Oh! never, never, Rosalie, will my proud soul stoop to 
world which thou wert born to ornament and honor, anti it such mean abjection.” 

shall also witness the nuptial union, to which I’ve pledged “ And has the strange youth thus kindly been ? Dearest 
my honor, with the brave son of my dear friend.” father, little as I am acquainted with the world, inexpe- 

There was a melancholy earnestness about the latter rienced as I am, ray heart tells me, there would be far 
words of the Count, in unison with the almost stifled greater honor in yielding to the benevolent offers of your 
sigh which rapidly succeeded them, which evidenced the venerable friend, than in the sacrifice of your loved child; 
knowledge of the sacrifice circumstances prompted him to and to a villain, for such I know is Manfredoni’s heir.” 
make; but ere the astonished girl could reply to the stem “ He has threatened vengeance upon the luckless youth 
mandate of her father, Lorenzo ventured to interpose, ac- Lorenzo, for daring but to interpose his suit; that youth 
knowledging the passion which he felt for Rosalie, and is in possession of a secret, upon which hangs some hidden 

humbly soliciting her hand. mystery ; Manfredi seeks his life,—Heaven knows, my 

“Son of the venerable Vicenza,” replied the Count, child, unless you yield to him your hand, to what extent his 
“ long hath that respected name ranked in the foremost vengeance may lead him.” 

list of Carassini’s friends, and had my honor not been Rosalie bad not time to reply to the observation of her 
pledged to Manfredoni’s heir, I should have felt most happy father, ere a summons came for him to attend Manfredi in 
in your favor; but now,” mournfully continued he, “ it his chamber ; he instantly quitted the sorrowing girl, who, 
must not , cannot be /” when instantly placing the trembling unable to retire to repose, descended the staircase, and 
hand of Rosalie in that of her destined lord, who seemed to entered the silent garden. 

glanee maliciously at the desponding lover, he instantly The moon was shining brilliantly in the heavens, casting 
hurried them off to the pavilion, where the contract of their the broad shadows of the trees across the diverted paths, 
union was destined to be made. and according well with the soft sadness of the heart of 

The company had separated, and stillness and silence Rosalie; with noiseless steps she bent her way to the 
reigned throughout the spot where merriment and joy had lonely spot, in which the latent energies of her heart were 
held their uncontrolled and unmolested reign ; the blaze first awakened to love’s wild impulse, and which now dwelt 
of the fights was extinguished, and the pale moon threw upon the one dear object with rapturous and deep enthu- 
her cold and silvery glances across the surface of the lake, in siasm; upon that object which seemed alone; and isolated 
the {dace of that broad radiance, that but a few hours be- in the world, like the moon in the heavens, but one of its 
fore had diffused its splendour over the scene. Rosalie was kind, and only one I Upon that beloved object, absorbing 
alone in her chamber, meditating upon the varied incidents as it did all her visions, thoughts, and aspirations, which 
of the preceding day, which floated more like vague and seemed like a spirit of purity, hallowing and endearing the 
wandering visions over her mind, than as any palpable paths of her existence! This she felt to be the firm reality 
realities. In the pavilion she had spumed the idea of ally- of her being, all the rest seemed nothing. Father, friends, 
ing herself with the heir of Manfredoni, and all the and the loveliness of inanimate nature, were, compared 
entreaties and remonstrances of the Count had no effect with this one intense and burning passion, but as the at- 
upon her fixed resolve. Sympathy had begun the work of tending spirits which ministered to the supreme and purer 
love in Rosalie’s heart, which enthusiasm now completed; essence, that alone seeming capable of imparting felicity to 
her thoughts burned with the deepest passion for Lorenzo, her existence, nay, as being material even to existence 
and with a stem and steadfast resolution, she gave a post- itself. 

tive rejection to all the proffers of Manfredi. The harmony Such were the thoughts of the enthusiast. Silently she 
of the company was disturbed, the Count gave vent to the passed along through the tufted groves, and across the open 
agony of his heart, in deep and violent imprecations; paths that were sparkling in the moonbeams, till she ar- 
Rosalie was commanded to her chamber, and the guests rived at the pine grove, which Associations had so fervently 
retired in confusion. endeared to her; she stopped ere she entered the bower of 

The voice of the Count was heard at the chamber door clustering honeysuckles, for she fancied that a sigh floated 
of Rosalie, and in a moment he rushed into the apartment, upon her ear from its recess ; with trembling fear she hesi- 
when, throwing himself wildly into a chair, he exclaimed tated, and stooped to listen, but all was still and silent; 
in an agonized voice, “ Rosalie, my child, I am reduced to not a breeze ruffled the red blossoms of the tendrils, nor 
beggary and ruin ! This hated day has placed me wholly disturbed the placid repose of the sparkling lake. Rosalie 
in the power of my fell-destroyer, that fiend, the villain was not timid, for superstition had never entered her mind ; 
Manfredoni! All my wealth, my vast possessions, fettered and well 6he knew that such an aspiration could, not have 
and mortgaged, fall instantly into his possession, unless been breathed from any one who harboured wicked mo- 
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tires; she was close upon the entrance of the bower, and 
was hesitating whether to advance or to recede, when a 
rustling noise was heard among the leaves which gathered 
above her head, and instantly a young and beautiful dove 
fell dead upon the ground at her feet. Rosalie was startled 
at such an ominous appearance, and stooping to take up 
the bird, she felt a deep glow of warmth about its heart, 
but the dove was wholly lifeless ; a sigh breathed from her 
lips as she seemed to anticipate some fatal circumstance, 
and instantly another sigh was echoed from the bower, 
quickly followed by her own name, breathed in a soft and 
gentle murmur! The voice was not unknown to her—it 
reminded her of a moment of gushing ecstasy never to be 
forgotten, and instantly rushing into the bower, the enthu- 
elastic girl fell in tears upon the bosom of Lorenzo \ 

It was he, indeed, who, unable to quit the spot where 
Rosalie first broke upou his view, and which her lovely 
image still seemed to haunt, was meditating upon his 
blighted hopes, in the bower wherein they were first ex¬ 
cited. The joy of the lovers was too great for words, their 
sorrows were all forgotten in the rapture of the meeting, 
and glances, fervent and expressive, mingling with their 
joy tears, alone spoke the ecstasy each felt. At length, the 
knowledge of how soon necessity would compel them to 
part, and perhaps for ever, rushed across the mind of 
Rosalie; when, clinging to her lover’s bosom, she ex¬ 
claimed, 

“ Must, must we part ?—And that for ever ! Oh, no, I 
feel my heart would burst in the dread pangs of sepa¬ 
ration.” 

44 Cruel necessity compels the painful act, unless, dear 
girl, thou wilt consent to fly with me to the asylum of my 
father's halls.” 

44 Oh, that asylum has been proffered, and disdainfully 
refused!” 

44 Yes, yes,” replied Lorenzo, 44 to shield thy parent 
from the villainy of the fiend, the monster Manfredoni; 
who, with his son, conspired to plunge thy parent into ruin. 
Manfredi hates me, for he knows that I possess the 
knowledge of the arts which he has used, and which this 
day 1 have revealed to the high tribunal of justice; the sire, 
however, I am not able to implicate, and thus thy father’s 
ruin will be sealed, unless my soul’s adored will pay the 
penalty demanded.” 

44 Never, never!” By you, Lorenzo, were the first 
thoughts of love awakened in this bosom, and I fear not to 
confess, that, since that happy moment, thou hast been to 
me the sole idea whereon my burning thoughts have dwelt, 
and dwelt alone in rapturous ecstacy. Till that blest mo¬ 
ment, I had dreamed of love, but as a pure, immortal 
essence, reserved alone for those gdod spirits that inhabit 
regions of eternal bliss,—nor thought I any human creature 
could possess its pure etherial feeling; imagine then the 
gushing rapture which I felt when the great truth broke on 
my burning brain,—when the new thoughts suffused my 
heart with all their heavenly inspiration, and judge from 
thence my truth, my constancy, my love /” 

44 Amiable girl!” cried the enraptured lover, as he clasped 
the enthusiast fondly to his bosom, 4 * rather let me die than 
live without thee!” 

44 Oh ! could I live without thee, Lorenzo?” exclaimed 
the innocent girl. 44 No, no, thou hast become a portion 
of my hope, my happiness, my life! I live but for thee 
alone, and rather could I die upon thy bosom, love, than 
live for any other! From my earliest infancy I have ever 


dung with deathless ardour to each object that to me 
brought pleasure and delight, and will my nature fail when 
all my hopes and all my feelings, fixed and constantly repose 
on one deep, powerful, and new-inspired passion, beneath 
whose influence I may perish, but never prove unkind ?” 

44 Could we but induce thy father to postpone this hur¬ 
ried marriage, until 1 could, before the world, make manifest 
the villainies of Manfredi, our loves might meet their blest 
reward, whilst ruin seized the villain- 

44 This will assuredly prevent it!” murmured a savage 
voice from behind the bower, and instantly an arm darted 
between the thick foliage,—a dagger was in its grasp—it 
glittered for a moment in the moon-beams, but as momen¬ 
tarily it was sheathed in Lorenzo’s heart! The blow was 
effectual,—the murderer's arm had been too true! Uuable 
to articulate, the lover glanced with expressive fondness 
upon the pale features of Rosalie, grasped her cold hand in 
his, and pressing it fondly to his lips, from which alone one 
sigh escaped, he fell lifeless at her feet, with the deadly 
weapon still remaining in the wound. The agonized 
Rosalie, unable to comprehend the dreadful scene, rent the 
still air with shrieks and exclamations, at the same time 
endeavouring with her large white veil to staunch the 
blood that flowed from her lover’s wound, and to restore 
him back to animation, but, alas ! her efforts were in vain ! 
The agonized shrieks at length brought every aroused in¬ 
mate of the chateau to the spot; Manfredi wa9 the first 
that discovered the fearful truth, and instantly the Count 
was kneeling by the side of his much-loved and agonized 
child. A strict search was immediately ordered to be made 
throughout the garden for the assassin, and numerous ser¬ 
vants were dispatched in every direction. Rosalie still knelt 
by the side of her bleeding lover, and in vain was every 
effort made to force her from the lifeless body, for with a 
wild and fearful energy she clung to it, as though his lin¬ 
gering spirit dwelt therein, loth to depart from her, so 
loving and so loved; her enthusiasm was fast progressing 
towards madness, and in a bold and impassioned tone she 
exclaimed, 

44 Attempt not now to disunite us,—do not essay to tear 
me from the being who has become essential to my peace, 
my happiness—nay, to life itself. Shall I fear to own my 
true affection ?—No ! In the hour of peril and of danger I 
disclosed it, and still declare my constancy even in the arms 
of death ! To thee I plighted my true love, to thee I vowed 
eternal truth, and still repeat my vow, dearest and ever 
blessed Lorenzo; mv life, ray soul, my love /” 

A new source or surprise appeared to the assembled 
groupe, in a party of the officers of justice, who, arriving 
suddenly upon the spot, seized upon Manfredi, arresting 
him upon certain accusations, taken upon the oath of Lo¬ 
renzo di Vicenza. The villain Manfredi shrieked in wild 
amazement at the unexpected tidings, and instantly endea¬ 
voured to escape; but being detained, at the moment, by 
the Count de Carassini, the glance of the latter fell upon 
the dagger which Manfredi had taken from Lorenzo’s 
wound, upon the belt of which was engraven in broad cha¬ 
racters, the name of the owner, Manfredi Manfredoni ! 
The Count instantly remembered the previous threats of 
his intended relative towards the ill-starred lover, and in¬ 
stantly snatching the dagger from Manfredi’s grasp, 
denounced him to the officers as the murderer of Lorenzo. 
The villain, discovering that he was caught in his own toils, 
resigned himself into the custody of the guard, and glancing 
maliciously at the mourning groupe around him, he ex- 
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claimed with a cry of joy upon tbe full accomplishment 
of his revenge, and was hastily removed from the distress¬ 
ing scene. 

Rosalie, with one arm entwined round the neck of her 
lifeless lover, with the other endeavoured in vain to restrain 
the gushing blood, and strove, with the most wild and pas¬ 
sionate endearments, to awake once more the music of that 
voice, now still for ever! Not a tear fell from her burning 
eyes, though her heaving bosom too plainly evidenced her 
heart was breaking. With violence she exclaimed against 
the cruelty of her parent, who essayed to force her from 
the body, and then she pressed her lips with burning kisses 
upon tbe white forehead of Lorenzo, breathing the pas¬ 
sionate feelings of her agonized heart, in deep and thrilling 
sighs. At length, as if with sudden inspiration, she started 
from the ground, and snatching the bleeding dagger from 
her father's hand, instantly plunged it into her own bosom ! 
The act was momentary, and ere the Count had power to 
reflect upon the deed, his lovelorn child was bleeding by her 
lover’s side. As she again clasped her arms rouna his 
cold neck, a shower of pearly tears fell upon his cheek,— 
her life’s blood was quickly flowing from her delicate 
frame, and in a soft and saddened tone of melody she mur- 
mingly exclaimed, 

“ In life I loved thee, dearest, and even in death we will 
not be dissevered! My first love and my last ;—I could not 
live with thee, with thee I die ; and in that land of ever¬ 
lasting bliss, where the weary and broken-hearted lay aside 
their cares and are at rest, there, there we may be happy 
in the true felicity of pure and deathless love /” 

Carassini knelt by the side of his dying child, mingling 
his repentant tears with her’s. Rosalie caught her father’s 
hand, she grasped it with intense affection, and raising it 
tremblingly to her parched lips, she imprinted burning 
kisses thereupon, and murmuringly exclaimed, “ Bury us 
in one gravel” when the hand of Carassini dropped from 
her lifeless lips; her own beautiful face fell upon the bleed¬ 
ing bosom of her lover, and with a parting sigh the spirit 
of the enthusiast girl fled to join Lorenzo’s in another and 
a better world! 


“ I LOVE THEE!” 


41 This votive pledge of fond esteem, 

Perhaps for me, dear girl, thou’lt prize; 

It sings of love’s enchanting dream, 

A theme we never can despise.”—B yron. 


I love thee!—I love thee, 

My rosebud, my pearl! 

I love thee,—I love thee, 

My beautiful girl!— 

I love thee,—I love thee! 

How sweet is that lay; 

/ love thee,—I love thee ! 

What more can I say ? 

Shall I tell thee, beloved one, 

How deep, how entrancing, 

The joys that I feel, 

When thy bright blue eyes glancing ; 


Shed beams o’er my heart, 

Like the richest sunshine, 

On the bosom of ocean. 

With radiance divine. 

Oh no, for those are idle words, 

And have so oft been said, 

That e’en their truth no joy affords, 

No happiness they shed. 

But be this my sole theme, 

By night and by day, 

“ I love thee,—I love thee l” 

What more can I say ? 

Shall I swear by thy beauteous blue eyes, 

So brilliantly beaming and bright; 

Or the eloquent magic that lies, 

In such flashing orbs, rich with sunlight ? 

Shall I boast of the nectar I sip, 

(More delicious than Jove quaffs above,) 

From thy beautiful rose-tinted lip, 

And its treasures of real blissful love! 

Oh no, for all thou may’st allow 
In raptures most divine ; 

Could never equal this true vow, 

This simple vow of mine. 

Would volumes of extasy, 

Equal the lay, 

*• I love thee 9 —I love thee /” 

What more can I say ? 

Shall I swear by the sun and the moon, 

How fondly, dear maid, I adore thee: 

Or declare by thy blushing cheeks' bloom, 

Or bend low in suppliance before thee ? 

Shall I beg for some arduous task, 

That might prove how intense my devotion; 

To gain thee whate’er thou mightst ask, 

From the depths of the earth, or of ocean ? 

No, dearest, no, far be such flights, 

From one who loves sincerely; 

In truth alone my heart delights, 

J love thee, love, and dearly. 

Can a vow more expressive, 

Thy fondness repay ? 

“ / love thee ,—/ love thee /” 

What more can I say ? 

Would passionate raptures, 

And flattering words, 

Yield a holier spell, 

Than my fond vow affords ; 

To bind each young heart 
In Joy’s rosiest wreath, 

Which nought may e’er part 
But death, ruthless death ? 

No, dearest, no!—at thy fair shrine, 

No extasies would prove 
So welcome as this lay of mine, 

This simple lay—“ I love!” 

Yes, I love thee,—I love thee, 

By night and by day! 

“ I love thee,—I love thee l” 

What more can I say ? 

*** 
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THOUGHTS ON BEAUTY. 


Beauty is universally pleasing to every eye, by its com¬ 
plexion, its fair proportions, and the harmony which exists 
in the toute ensemble , of the admired object; as we behold 
it in the Apollo of Belvidere, and in the Venus de Medicis. 

Women possess the gift of beauty in a far superior degree 
to men; the beauty of a female has been known to soften 
the hardest heart, to strengthen the weak-minded, to tri¬ 
umph over the strong, and correct the foolish ; it triumphs 
over the most persuasive eloquence ; and over moral feel¬ 
ing by its tender expression : in a word, it presents itself as 
a beneficent deity, when its steps are guided by reason. 

Beauty is an arbitrary power, and few persons are en¬ 
dowed with just ideas on the characters by which we ac¬ 
knowledge a man or a woman to be handsome. Some are 
particularly partial to a fair skin, while a clear brown 
better pleases another. One finds charms in flaxen hair, 
another in black tresses : white negroes, on the contrary, 
hold white skins in contempt; and when they would paint 
a devil, they give him the colour we should give to 
our angels : whence then proceeds that variety in what 
touches so forcibly the heart and mind ? Why do black 
and blue eyes share our suffrages ? Why do some make 
choice of a tall stature, and elastic form, and others have 
quite a contrary taste ? The serious and majestic air, a 
high forehead, a large nose, the mouth half open, the lips 
rather full, form a Roman beauty; and the Grecian beauty 
consists in delicate features. 

Many people have believed that beauty was only the 
effect of imagination, and that what appears to us a reality, 
is only an allusion. Others have pretended that it depends 
on a certain arrangement of parts, which arrangement 
cannot be accounted for. If beauty was only a phantom, 
it might delude our senses, but could never captivate the 
heart. Our minds do not easily give themselves up to fic¬ 
tions ; and should they incline for awhile towards them, 
reflection soon succeeds, and causes them to abjure their 
error. When we admire some beautiful picture, the 
strength and elegance of its touches, and the features of 
the persons represented in it, immediately charm us; our 
emotions are those of admiration and pleasure ; but do we 
find our sensibility excited much by these mute objects ? 

It appears that the different authors who have written on 
beauty, have confounded it with sympathy, and have 
thought that it owed its empire, not to the strength of its 
attractions, but to the facility with which we suffer our¬ 
selves to be charmed : they know not themselves who 
argue thus. What is beautiful is founded on nature; sym¬ 
pathy belongs to fancy, alone. 

Some authors consider what is beautiful in the relative 
situation of an object with the pleasant sentiments it 
excites in ns ; that is to define the effects of beauty, 
and not to explain its nature; it is judging of beauty by 
what we feel, and not feeling what is really beautiful. 

There are real principles, and fixed rules of beauty, 
which gain the suffrage of all mankind ; but there are also, 
on this head, ideas which owe their birth to our caprice : 
on this account we shall divide beauty into two parts, ima¬ 
ginary beauty , and real beauty: the one is conformable to 
our natural propensity ; the other is invariable; this, is 
always the counterpart of nature; that , the effect of an art 
which often casts it at a distance. 

As most authors in treating of beauty, have only spoken 
of it in a general sense, I thought it my duty to point out 


in what consists the beauty relative to the human species : 
and which has engaged me to extend this subject still 
further. 

ON fMAGINARY BEAUTY. 

If nature and good taste were the guide of our feeling, 
beauty would have nothing in common with our imagina¬ 
tion ; inclination would be followed, without attending to 
caprice, and what we should think beautiful, would be so 
in fact; but all men have not the faculty of feeliug what is 
good, bad, or mediocre, or of knowing how to make a dis¬ 
tinction. We judge according to our affections, and to the 
more or less enlightening of our minds, which differ in 
different persons, and which are often very limited. This 
diversity of sentiment, and consequently of taste, is the 
origin of imaginary beauty. Such is, for example, the idea 
of certain'people, who, by the application of the juice of dif¬ 
ferent plants, make scars on their faces, in order to look 
manly. These savages give themselves an heroic air, at the 
price of their blood, and regard that as beautiful which 
appears ferocious. 

The Chinese, those people so wise and so politic, are 
they less ridiculous than those of more savage nations ? 
In this country, females are tortured from their birth ; so 
nature is forced to render their feet deformed by their 
smallness, and prevents their being of that service to them 
for which they were intended. The young European female 
insults the Chinese, while she laughs at her simplicity; yet 
the pains which she feels herself, constrain her to pardon a 
deformity that she does not wish for. Desiring to please 
from her infancy, she accustoms herself to tight shoes ; her 
feet have not received their requisite nourishment, and they 
cannot support her body without pain. The flesh pressing 
too close to thebones, is become callous; it produces corns, 
which like so many enemies, cause her to feel pain all her 
life. 

If they are so ridiculous as to make beauty consist in 
little feet, they are not less so in making it depend on a 
small waist; in the mean time, with what patience will our 
young ladies submit to be tight-laced! How they will 
squeeze up their shapes ! exposing themselves to pains in 
the stomach, and a continual shortness of breath. 

If the ladies of France and England were not accustomed 
to these ideas of chimerical beauty, on their seeing a woman 
in a tightened corset, they would imagine that she was 
deformed; or, rather, if a«machine had not been invented 
to condemn a criminal to be screwed up by means of laces, 
in a prison of whalebone, they would look on such a 
punishment as one truly exemplary. 

With what pains do we not endeavour to flatten down the 
ears of children close to their heads; and to prevent them 
from growing large. Nature, however, gave us that organ 
that we might receive by repeated sounds, what its weak¬ 
ness might have caused to escape us. Perhaps they feared 
that long ears might be humiliating, and they had rather 
have them more delicate, as it might better be emblematic 
of the delicacy of our minds ; this gave rise to that species 
of ideal beauty. We imitate in that the Ethiopian nurses, 
who flatten the ears of their new-born children, with ban- 
delettes, which they bind round their heads, as if it was a 
defect to have what nature has given us to render us more 
perfect. The American Indian fells into the opposite 
extreme; these people pierce the lobe of the ear, and place 
in it pieces of wood, or metal, which greatly augments its 
natural size, and which cause, at the end of some time, an 
enormous cavity, and render the ears prodigiously large. 
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It is not only on email organs, of seeming Inutility to onr 
lives, that we carry the effects of our bad taste ; we do not 
even spare the head, that most precious treasure of the 
animal machine. Hippocrates speaks of certain people 
who rendered the form of the head very long, and who pre¬ 
tended by this means to give it the most beautiful appear¬ 
ance. It appeared that they regarded that as beautiful which 
was a proof of strength of mind: and if nature had not better 
provided for them than for others, they might, at least, 
appear as if she had. No one is ignorant of the nature of a 
new-born infant being like wax, which can be moulded into 
any form which may be desired. These people figured to 
themselves what they wished the heads of the children to 
be: and they tightened them with ligatures, which made 
them grow longer, rather than wider; insensibly they kept 
lengthening, till their heads were quite long; what was the 
effect of art, became afterwards the production of nature; 
for the children were all bora with heads formed like those 
of their parents. 

The inhabitants of the Alps have a large swelling on their 
throat, a species of goitre ; they make a parade of this 
deformity, as if their beauty might be estimated by the 
quantity of flesh they have growing there. 

What variety may there not be remarked in the taste of 
men on the subjects of their beard and their hair. The 
Turks wear a long beard, and cut off their hair. The 
greater part of the inhabitants of Europe, preserve their 
hair, and do not suffer their beard to grow. The negroes 
have their heads shaved, to shew their taste in drawing out 
figures, leaving alternate stripes of woolly hair and skin. 
The Talapoins of Siam shave off the hair from the heads 
and eye-brows of their children. And do we not see many 
young men with a beard over their upper-lip, to give them 
an air of intrepidity. 

Women, always attentive to the concealing their natural 
defects, have often for that reason, had recourse to some 
singular whimsicalities. Some colour their cheeks to 
restore the roses which time has faded, or to relieve the 
paleness of their complexion, which renders them disagree- 
ble. Others, not content with their natural fairness, are 
desirous, by means of a cosmetic, to surpass that of all 
other females. These ridiculous modes are become of such 
general use amongst us, that the most amiable young ladies 
wonld not think themselves so in the eyes of men, if they 
allowed them to see their countenances as nature made 
them : but they would do best to be content with nature’s 
pencil, and employ no paint to their faces but that of 
modesty. Blaek, white, and red, spread over the same 
picture, make it appear to greater advantage ; but the most 
perfect specimens of art cannot present such beautiful 
expressions as those of nature. It is, without doubt, for 
this game reason, that powdering of the hair was intro¬ 
duced, to set off the colour of the face, and for the advan¬ 
tage of the features; instead of which, in other times, a 
line head of hair, consisted in the beauty of its natural 
abundance, over which it was deemed sufficient to pour 
over some perfume, to render it oily and shining. 

We have not now the same ideas of beauty as the ancients 
had. They admired low foreheads, and eye-brows meeting 
together, as charms in the countenance ; now, though the 
eye-brows should be well arched, they should be separate. 
Nothing is more beautiful, according to our ideas, than 
white teeth, with a fine enamel. There are countries in 
India, where black teeth and white hair are admired: 
women take great pains to rub their teeth with certain 


herbs, which turn them black, and to whiten their hair with 
waters destined to this use. 

Can any thing more plainly denote the perversity of ima¬ 
gination than the above examples ? There are, however, 
some yet more ridiculous. The Chinese think it an honour 
to them to have long, hooked nails, a custom which we 
regard as the most dirty. 

Such are the effects of imagination ; it is akind of fire 
which animates us, which flatters and deludes us, often at 
the expense of our own better feelings. Vanity creates it, 
but reason judges it. Often does imagination give herself 
up to those flights which degrade her, as much as they 
degrade nature, and which inspire disgust, rather than plea¬ 
sure : all that she creates bears the stamp of a model; let 
it therefore, be that of nature, and what constitutes real 
beauty will precede it. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 


YOUNG HOPE’S DREAM. 

An American Indian Ballad* 

BY T. W. KELLY, AUTHOR OF “ MYRTLE LEAVES.” 

Awaken, fair maid! for the moments fly fast; 

Arise, dear, and bid a farewell to thy home ; 

With life, our love, truly and fondly shall last— 

Then awaken, fair maid ! through the forest we'll roam. 

To thy lone, leafy bower, by young Hope am I led; 

Thou art meek as the dove that inhabits yon grove; 

From thy mild eyes what sweetness of light dost thou shed. 
As we sit fondly talking of rapture and love. 

Thy rose-tinted cheeks, every maiden's excel, 

And thy lips like the coral of ocean’s deep cave ; 

Or the pink in the breast of some Indian shell, 

When freshen'd and brighten’d by summer sea's wave. 

Thy form is the cypress that scorns all compare, 

Like the hyacinth’s flow do thy dark tresses curl; 

Thy complexion like lilies is spotless and fair, 

And thy teeth of pure whiteness, outrival the pearl. 

Oh, come, then, my love! let us stray through the trees, 
While the moon sails high in the clear blue sky : 

And the stars shine bright, while the scented breeze. 

The dear stream ripples in passing by. 

The glow-worm’s green bower shall be our retreat, 

Our couch strew’d with rushes, wild berries our fare ; 

The crystalline fountain our drink; ah, how sweet 
Would the course of life run, love, if thou, love, wert 
there l 

The green leaves thy curtain, shall shade thy repose, 

The soft moss of wild forest-trees be thy pillow ; 

And thy lover shall watch, dear, and guard thee from foes, 
While thy slumber is soothed by the lake's moaning 
billow. 

And oh ! there shall be for each wandering guest, 

A seat where green branches hang pendently swinging; 

Beneath which the birds from their wild fig-tree nest, 

Are all the day long in sweet harmony singing. 

Within the green bowers, sweetly Time shall take flight. 

In the sunshine of bliss and in nature’s wild home ; 

In affection’8 true bond, love, our hearts shall unite; 

Then, waken, sweet maid! through the forest we’ll roam! 
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THE YOUNG WIFE'S HARP. 

I* marriage an enemy to the polite arts ? thought I to 
myself, as I beheld, in the drawing-room of the youthful 
and pretty Mrs. Vernon, a splendid harp, adorned with all 
the brilliant devices of the nineteenth century, but put up 
in a solitary corner, where it seemed placed merely as an 
ornament, and not as a memento of the talent which once 
existed, but was now little thought of and no longer cul¬ 
tivated. I approached the instrument with regret, so 
well adapted to female beauty, and lending such fresh at¬ 
tractions to her native charms, and my eyes immediately 
discovered that more than half of the strings were broken, 
and what remained of them twisted round their supporters, 
testifying, but too evidently, a determined neglect, a volun¬ 
tary forgetfulness. 

As I returned to my seat with a sour look, and a slow 
step, Mrs. Vernon began to smile. I am always regarded 
in society as rather a cynical observer: but was I wrong 
to appear dissatisfied with a young woman laying aside 
those studies which had constituted all the charms of her 
youth, had procured her the most flattering success and 
the sweetest entertainment of her leisure. I was about to 
speak, but I was interrupted immediately. Carelessly 
stretehed on an immense sofa, the feet reposing on a soft 
cushion, which a fine, mossy carpet sustained, surrounded 
by several female friends, all disposed to speak in her de¬ 
fence, Mrs. Vernon looked at me with an air of triumph, 
and like a new kind of improvisatoire, she, with the most 
rapid eloquence, made use of every argument in her own 
favour. “ The duties of a mother, of a young mistress of an 
establishment, were so multiplied, and took up so much of 
the day, that it was impossible to devote a minute to the 
arts; and those talents, too, which it had cost so much 
pain to acquire! A young married female does not mix 
in the world so much as when she was under the care of 
her parents ; the circle of friends who applauded her 
efforts, could no longer hover round her ; custom con¬ 
demns her to more solitude, and obligatory visits deprive 
her of those moments she might give to improvement! 
Then who was to listen to her ? A husband, immersed in 
business, his head full of calculations and projects, ap¬ 
plauding her solely, from complaisance, and yawning when 
she played her best pieces of music! her parents, whose 
^ ent h u si as m for the arts had grown cold, as they increased 
in years, or from being long unaccustomed to their dis¬ 
play !" 

Murmurs of applause followed this oration of my amiable 
adversary, and the signs of affirmation given by the heads 
of her companions, too soon convinced me that the harp, 
the piano, and the guitar were every where abandoned; 
that every house, where the master was married was be¬ 
come the image of a Thibaide; that the muses, those sweet 
companions of our lives, were banished! I felt an emotion 
of misanthropy, and before I spoke again, with the en¬ 
deavour of counteracting the effect produced by Mrs. 
Vernon, I said, mentally : poor, mistaken parents! you 
give masters to your children; but think of the success of 
their accomplishments in future ! See how your attentions 
are requited, and your hopes fulfilled ! 

"You have exaggerated the troubles attached to a 
married life," said I, “ Mrs. Vernon. Do you want a 
crowded audience to listen to the most harmonious melody; 
do not the sounds from your harp produce more delight 
than those applauses which strike the ear, without giving 


It any enjoyment ? Are you now in that situation when 
emulation is requisite ; without which your progress would 
have been imperceptible ? Now, the talents you acquire 
will be for yourself, alone ; they will be a charm for that 
solitude of which you complain. A husband refuses to 
express his admiration—chuse the favourable moment ! 
The sound of your harp will be heard by him ; your voice 
will charm his ears, if but for an instant: he will wish to 
hear those airs again, some parts of which have, perhaps, 
obliged him to lay down his pen, to pause amidst his cal¬ 
culations, though he sits in silence in his closet! Then 
your triumph is certain. And, on some future day, you 
may, perhaps, be able to teach your children what con¬ 
stituted the peculiar charm of your youth. You will be¬ 
hold the supple fingers of a graceful daughter, wandering 
over those strings, and see her talents unfold, without 
pain, under your tuition. In her childhood you will have 
softened all her little troubles; her light steps, as she 
dances before you, while you play, will make you smile at 
her native agility ; and if you are ambitious of higher re¬ 
wards, those friends, and those parents, whose approbation 
ou seem to disdain, will always applaud you, when they 
ehold such a happy result from your studies/' 

Mrs. Vernon was silent, and her friends were the same; 
were they convinced by my reasoning ? I know not. But 
this I do know, that my advice had a very good effect. 
The next visit I paid, on my entering the drawing-room, 
I cast a look unperceived at the harp 5 I saw that all the 
broken strings had been replaced by new ones: therefore, 
I indulge the hope that this charming talent of my young 
friend is not totally consigned to oblivion. Mentor. 


THE LOVE-LORN SHEPHERD. 

A PASTORAL. 


“ Oh yes, I will love thee,—yes, love though rejected; 

Like Adam, when sadly from Paradise driven ; 

To gaze on his home, he turned lone and dejected, 

So I could gaze on thee, my Eden, my Heaven!”— 

- Kelly, 

A shepherd youth, like those beheld in sweet Arcadian 
dreams, 

Was melancholy musing on the bank of murmuring 
streams ; 

Full bright the fields, and bright the skies, and sunny was 
the day, 

Yet still the shepherd fraught with grief and melancholy 
lay. 

In sooth, he was a love-lorn youth, his heart's best hopes 
were dead, 

And all his brightest visionings for ever they were fled; 

But still with pangs of hopeless love, the youthful Damon 
burn'd. 

And still his proffer'd vows of love, the cruel Phillis 
spurn’d. 

For Colin too had urged his suit, and Colin’s wealth was 
great, 

And his was much above the humble shepherd-lover's 
state; 

His glare of gold caught Phillis' light and inexperienced 
heart, 

Alas, poor girl! she could not see its fierce, tho' hidden 
smart! 
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A romping girl was bounding o’er the field of gayest green, 

Arrayed in sweetest smiles, and dress of bright and glitter¬ 
ing sheen; 

Her heart was full of happiness, and merry was the song, 

Which fell from rose-bud lips of hers, as blythe she passed 
along. 

It was the cruel Phillis, who, a garland to entwine, 

For Colin's brow, and offer at his gay and golden shrine ; 

Tripped o’er the fields, and culled the flowers, the fairest 
and thebest, 

To form the wreath wherewith the wealthy Colin would 
be blest. 

She starts,—a sigh falls on her ear, as eagerly she strove 

To pluck a bright blue violet to gem the wreath of love ; 

The trembling flower fell from her hand,—she motionless 
became, 

Another murmured sigh was heard, and then her faithless 
name. 

Fix’t to the spot, the spell-bound maiden tremblingly 
remained, 

She knew the voice!—*Twas his whose love her fickle heart 
disdained! 

Unconsciously she turned her eyes of melting blue around, 

And there beheld the love-lorn youth stretch’d lifeless on 
the ground. 

A sudden pang struck to her heart,—its purest thoughts 
returned, 

And now proud Colin’s proffered love, disdainfully she 
spurned; 

With eager haste the maiden flew, aud Damon’s hand she 
prest,— 

*Twas cold,—she gave a poignant sigh, and sunk upon his 
breast! 

The sigh of woman’s penitence was never breathed in 
vain, 

The magic tones of Phillis’ voice flashed wild on Damon’s 
brain; 

Upstarting from his hopeless trance, he gazed on that loved 
face, 

And swift the fond and trembling girl was clasped in his 
embrace ! 

Jan , 12M, 1830. Laura Percy. 


A VISIT TO THE HAREM OF THE AGA, AT 
DAMIETTA. 

The Harem of the Aga was situated on the banks of the 
Nile, in a garden, according to the Turkish style (that is to 
say), on a square patch of ground, planted round with trees. 
I was accompanied by a female, the wife of a Portuguese 
physician, who knew something both of the French and 
Arabic languages, and who was to act as my interpreter. 
We were received, on our arrival, by a black eunuch, richly 
habited, who introduced us into a very simple apartment, 
in which was no other furniture but a large and elegant 
divan. He left us in order to announce us to his mistress, 
and soon after we saw the two wives of the Aga appear, 
accompanied by two of his daughters, and about twenty 
young slaves. The two ladies, as well as the daughters of 
the Aga, sat down beside me; the slaves remained before 
us, arranged in a half-circle, standing with their arms 
crossed over their breasts, and preserving the most respect¬ 


ful silence. Not one of these females could speak any other 
language than that spoken by the Turks, which obliged us 
to take another interpreter, who, in his turn, understood 
only the Arabic and Turkish languages; so that what I 
uttered in French was to be first translated into Arabic, and 
from the Arabic into the Turkish language, and I could not 
make myself understood but by the help of three languages 
and two interpreters. 

It may easily be imagined that our conversation did not 
easily get forward, for we depended entirely on the good¬ 
will and the talent of our interpreters. At times the quid- 
pro-quo *, produced by bad translating, were truly comical, 
and excited so much mirth among us, and caused such 
peals of laughter, as soon put us quite in good humour 
with each other. She, who appeared the oldest of the 
Aga’s wives, preserved the gravity of her countenance; 
while the other, who was much younger and of a lively 
and piquante appearance, repeated with extreme volubi¬ 
lity the most insignificant questions, and was occupied in 
examining, with much attention, the most trifling parti¬ 
culars of my dress. She asked me several questions con¬ 
cerning the females of my country, of which she seemed 
not to have ever formed the slightest notion; and when I 
told her that our husbands had only one wife and no slaves, 
they all looked at one another, and knew not whether to 
approve or blame such a conduct. 

The eldest daughter of the Aga was a female of remark¬ 
able beauty. She did not seem to enjoy a good state of 
health ; an extreme paleness contributed much to her 
interesting appearance: she resembled a drooping flower 
which had been injured by the scorching winds of the 
desart. I perceived that she was very tenacious of life, and 
had an idea that I could prescribe some remedy for her, and 
she questioned me on that subject. 

It is a singular circumstance that the Orientals all 
nourish the opinion, that Europeans, without any distinc¬ 
tion, are instructed in medicine and iu necromancy, two 
sciences which they are generally disposed to confound 
together. In Lower Egypt, it often happened that we were 
called in to visit a female almost at the point of death, or 
arrived at that desperate state when only supernatural 
succour could save her. Without much skill, it is easy to 
acquire the reputation of a great physician, and he who 
accompanied us in our voyage had the happiness of per¬ 
forming some unlooked-for cures in seemingly hopeless 
cases, and by following the system of Doctor Sangrado, 
and the most simple remedies, might be attributed the 
success, aided by their powers over the imagination, al¬ 
ways so active in untaught minds. 

Almost all the slaves of the Aga were from Syria, Circas¬ 
sia and Georgia, so that 1 had the means of judging of 
those beauties, so highly celebrated, without doubting they 
are deserving of the fame they have required. In the mean¬ 
time, I can assure my charming countrywomen, in strict 
conformity to truth, and for their consolation, that Europe 
can, certainly, find many equal, and superior beauties, to 
those of Asia. Those who were now before me had a more 
captivating air, and their features were full of grace and 
regularity; but, what most excited my admiration, was 
their hair which descended below the waist, in waving and 
natural curls. They all wore their national costume, which 
formed, among the whole group, a charming variety. They 
had not adopted the Egyptian manner of having their tres¬ 
ses, which always disfigures, instead of setting off, the coun¬ 
tenance. Their teeth were wonderfully beautiful, both for 
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enamel and whiteness ; but their faces were devoid of that 
freshness, that brilliant colouring which render youth so 
charming. They had all a languishing air, and I did not 
find among them that embonpoint I had been led to expect. 
Perhaps their solitary and monotonous life, and the climate 
of Egypt, have contributed to tarnish the splendour of their 
beauty.* The climate of Egypt, though not unwholesome, 
has a destructive influence on the women and children of 
Europe. 

Refreshments were brought in on a small cedar table, 
very low, and ornamented with some pretty designs in mo¬ 
saic of ivory and mother-o’pearl. The collation consisted 
of sweatmeate, cakes made with honey, fruit and sherbet. 
During this time, the slaves burnt incense in silver center », 
and threw, frequently, rose-water among us. Two others 
placed themselves beside us, and every time that I had 
eaten or drank any thing, they passed a coarse napkin over 
my lips, this,though coarse, was embroidered with gold.— 
Others, with fans, drove away the myriads of insects which 
the pastry and fruit had collected round us. Every one 
seemed to have her particular employment. When the re¬ 
past was finished, they invited me to pass the evening with 
them, and to take the bath ; but, having already tasted that 
oriental pleasure at Cairo, I refused their obliging invita¬ 
tion.—After going over the house, which contained nothing 
curious, I took leave of them, and distributed among the 
slaves a few pieces of gold coin, in which they take great 
delight. 


THE MEADOW, 

A PASTORAL FRAGMENT. 

On my return to my native country, 1 was traversing the 
valley through which I had passed about six weeks before. 
The same flocks were brouzing there, and nothing appeared 
to me to have undergone the least change ; I looked around, 
however, for a young herdsman, who, at that period above 
mentioned, had given me, with much intelligence of man¬ 
ner, some instructions on the roads 1 should have to take 
in crossing the mountains : he was not now there ; a young 
maiden seemed to have taken his place, and I asked her 
some questions concerning my late guide. As she cast her 
eyes languidly upward, she said, “ Oh! we are yet expecting 
him. Alexis had ahabit of always placing himselfunder that 
single willow, which you can see there on the brink of the 
river; at that place the grass is very much worn away, and 
there is but little left, but it is coming up fresh, and very 
soon it will be as thick as it is in the meadow, if Alexis 
does not come back; there it is, that every morning, Mar¬ 
garet used to take him his daily meal, which she prepared 
herself, in a basket j she sat down, and rested herself by 
him, on a green bank which he had made, and when she 
returned to the farm, he always accompanied her till he 
saw her safe on the road. 

“ About a month ago, Margaret tell dangerous)y ill; 
Alexis, everv evening, brought home the flock earlier than 
usual; and as he entered, Ids first enquiry was after Mar¬ 
garet ; when he was informed that she had suffered much 
during the day, he mournftdly cast up his eyes, and retired 


* We are surprised to find this remark ; all the Asiatic fe¬ 
males are devoid of colour; they have, however, generally re¬ 
course to art; and few ladies of royal Harems are without nmge; 
those belonging to the Emperor of Morocco, use it in profusion. 

Note by a Traveller . 


without speaking a word; at another time, his agitation 
appeared more violent, he would forcibly clasp his hands 
together, so much so, that we could hear his fingers crack ; 
his breath was oppressed, and he respired with great diffi¬ 
culty. 

“ Margaret died.—When Alexis entered, he found every 
one in tears; he turned pale, and when he was informed 
that Margaret was no more, his head sunk on his bosom, 
but he did not weep. The next day, as usual, I went to the 
meadow; I found Alexis standing by the river side; his 
hands clasped together, he seemed to be profoundly medi¬ 
tating. I went close up to him without his seeing me ; he 
was talking to himself, 1 listened :—* My happiness,* said 
he, * has past away like that water; like that, it has flown, 
never to return.* He was then silent. I addressed him several 
times, without his seeming to hear me ; at length he slowly 
turned his head. I offered him the basket, and placed it 
near him. At that moment the grass gave way under him, 
and we heard a part of the earth, at the edge of the bank, 
fall into the water: ‘ Take care,* said I> ‘ the river is deep 
in that place.’ * I know it,* said he, * no one can get 
out again.* 

“ At night, Alexis did not appear at supper; we waited 
a long time for him : ten o’clock struck, and yet he did not 
return. We dreaded least some misfortune had befallen 
him, or the flock; I took a lanthom and, accompanied by 
two persons belonging to the farm, I went to the meadow. 
Notwithstanding the night was cold and rainy, we per¬ 
ceived the flock dispersed. We called Alexis, no one an¬ 
swered. We went to the willow where he was usually to 
be found—he was not there; the basket I had taken him in 
the morning, stood just where I had left it. At length, by 
the light of our l&nthorn, we saw something white that the 
wind seemed to raise up at intervals; it was the straw hat 
belonging to Alexis, hanging on some briars. On the damp 
goil was the print of feet, bnt we could trace them no fur¬ 
ther than to the place where I had left Alexis in the morn¬ 
ing.** _ R. 

SERENADE. 

BY T. W. KELLY, AUTHOR OF “ MYRTLE LEAVES.” 


Its weary eye, day calmly closes ; 

Night, on her throne of azure stars, 

Reigns lone; each mortal heart reposes 
To fancied sounds of soft guitars. 

The hallowing beams of the young moon, now 
Silver the hues of each ffow’ret bright; 

A chaplet, dear, I will wreathe for thy brow, 

For lovely thoul’t look in the fair moon-light. 

The breath of the woodland breathes, how sweet! 

And softly sighs the rippling sea! 

The nightingale’s love lorn-lorn strains now greet 
All nature around, shall they not greet thee 1 

Oh, speak one word, and that lute-like tone,. 

I will deem, as it spells the listening air, 

Some lay from Elysian gardens flown, 

Sweet promise of bliss still awaiting me there. 

Oh, let my fond lay speak my love to thy heart, 

Impress all my hopes, all my fears on thy mind; 

’Till my answering passion a fragrance impart, 

More sweet than this wild wreath now flings on the wind. 
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A BRIEF HISTORY OF DANCING. 


The study and knowledge of the fine arts are, undoubt¬ 
edly, the most agreeable occupation of mankind, and the 
most delightful of all recreations from their cares and 
labours. 

We find, by our researches among distant ages, that 
singing and dancing are not less natural to human nature 
than speech or gesture; and that these, as it may be said, 
have been the instruments which have given birth to them. 

Music and dancing have a powerful ascendancy over our 
physical faculties, and over our spirits; they electrify and 
agitate our intellectual powers; and we find that dancing, 
the legitimate sister of music, is as ancient as the creation 
of the world. 

The primitive Christians had their dances and their 
public spectacles. In the fifteenth century, Italy produced 
Bergonzo de Botta, who rendered his name illustrious by 
the superb fHe of music and dancing which he gave to 
Gal6as, Duke of Milan, on the marriage of that prince with 
Isabella of Arragon. The Italians were the first who gave 
settled rules for the movements of the feet, the body, and 
the arms. This took place towards the conclusion of the 
sixteenth century. At length, taste and experience esta¬ 
blished rules for attitude, movements, and steps, to the 
cadences of music. 

In our days, the dancing, the pantomime and elegant 
magnificence of public spectacles, have been brought to a 
high degree of perfection. The Italian dancing is generally 
applauded by all the civilized nations of Europe, and the 
public spectacles of Italy, while they were the admiration 
of foreigners, have been taken by them as models. 

The Spaniards were the first who danced after the Italian 
manner; they joined to their dances a multiplicity of leap¬ 
ing and cabrioling, accompanied by castanets. In the end, 
they rendered their dances still more complicated, and in 
bad taste ; while, in Italy, the art still maintained a certain 
dignity and decency. The Fandango and Bolero are the 
favourite national dances of Spain ; the former comes from 
the dance called Chica, introduced into Spain by the 
Moors. 

In the Fandango , which is now the same as it was many 
ages ago, a young girl takes in her hand two castanets, 
made of hard wood, and to their sprightly sound she very 
gracefully moves her feet. Her partner, a young man, 
holds a tambone de basque , according to the ancient rules of 
this dance, but this is no longer in fashion. Both dance 
alternately, imitating the movements of each other. The 
Bolero is also of Moorish origin; though these dances have 
something voluptuous in their expression, they cannot be 
regarded as either impious or prqfane , according to the cha¬ 
racter once given them by the refined Castilians. 

National dances, in general, express the most innocent 
pleasure, joy, and delight, without excluding a certain 
simple degree of gallantry, such as the Tarantula , the pro¬ 
vincial country-dance, the Russian dances , the Scotch , the 
Allemande , and the English country-dance . All these are 
popular, and justly celebrated. But, under the burning 
climates of Africa, America, and Spain, it is love which 
first taught the natives to dance : their dancing designates 
passion, while the modern dances of civilized nations are 
regulated by the rules of morality and delicacy of taste. 

Of all the modern dances, the Neapolitan Tarantula is 
the gayest and most diversified. There is, however, much 
expression concealed under it, similar to the Fandango , 


and we may regard them both as a mixture of the Spanish 
and Italian movements. The dance of the Tarantula is 
lively and voluptuous; its attitudes, and the music which 
[ accompanies it, bear the impression of the inventors. It 
takes its name from the venomous spider found in the Two 
Sicilies, in Asia and in Africa; those persons who have 
been bit by it in the dog-days, can only be cured of the 
melancholy effects produced thereby, by leaping, and keep¬ 
ing in continual and violent motion, till they sink down, 
exhausted by extreme lassitude, produced by strong tran¬ 
spiration. 

The female, in this dance, tries to attract the attention 
of her partner by her agility, and the expression of the 
most tender glances. They fly each other, pursue, and 
come together again. Their gestures are expressive of 
coquetry, love, and inconstancy. Sometimes they join 
hands, and throw themselves in each others’ arms. If the 
man kneels down, the woman dances round him; their 
looks express hope and pleasure. The Tarantula may be 
regarded as the type of the Calabrian dances. 

Catharine de Medicis might be regarded as the ornament 
of the French court, and to able men in her reign the 
moderns arc indebted for their ballets. 

In the reign of Louis XIV. the French dancers became 
the models for other countries. Beauchamp was then ballet- 
master at the Opera in Paris. Noverre next appeared, and 
by his talents and knowledge brought the art to perfection. 
Since this time, Dupr6, Vestris, and the elder Gardcl, dis¬ 
puted the palm of dancing with their rivals. 

In our own more modern times, where shall we look for 
superior dancers to the younger Vestris, Laborie, Deshayes, 
&c. ? and, among the females, Fanny Bias, Bigottini, and 
many others, have done honour to the science of dancing. 

Dancing is particularly suited to youth, and especially to 
females : according to the opinion of that celebrated navi¬ 
gator, Captain Cook, it is also a healthful exercise for 
sailors. Tissot, in his works, declares dancing absolutely 
requisite in colleges, as being not only of great advantage 
to the constitution, but that the minds of the young students 
being engaged so much in profound study, require recrea¬ 
tion from those mental labours. 

This accomplishment is certainly requisite, even indis¬ 
pensable for those who keep good company. The manner 
of entering a fashionable circle, that of gracefully receiving 
the different guests, with a certain agreeable ease; the 
manner of saluting any one; that of walking, are all those 
essentials which instruction in dancing alone can give. 

Although the balls and dancing assemblies in society do 
not require that skill and forced labour which is requisite 
to be observed in theatrical dances, yet an awkward and 
ridiculous manner of dancing must be carefully avoided; 
for it is better to be a simple looker on, than a bad dancer: 
forasmuch as this art adds grace to a well-made person 
who is naturally agile, so does it sit ill on one who is ill- 
made and heavy. Ladies ought always to dance with grace 
and delicacy, and such care augments their charms : they 
should never raise their feet too high ; the head should be 
upright, and the chin very slightly raised ; the countenance 
should appear gay, and the shoulders falling. 

Waltzing came originally from Switzerland; the Ger¬ 
mans then eagerly adopted it, and it became their national 
dance. It is now much in use in England, France, and 
Italy. 
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THE COURT OF FASHION. 

Hail! to the radiant rainbow scene! 

Hail to the Reign of Fashion's Queen 1 
Whose gorgeous glories swift arise ; 

Lake dazzling dreams of Paradise! 

The harp shall be heard in the golden halls, 

Where children of Fashion are meeting; 

While the dew of its melody dashingly falls, 

The raptur'd ear joyously greeting! 

The lyre shall resound o'er the long-hallow'd ground, 
And it's harmony, spell-like, shall murmur around ; 
And beauties shall throng, with the magic of song, 

To gem the fair train that is floating along, 

In the stream of delight to the dazzling domain, 

Where Fashion in glory is holding her reign ! 

Hark! The chords are resounding,—the harp’s sweetest 
notes. 

On the light wings of zephyrs enrapturingly float;; 

And the rich Court of Fashion, replete with delight, 

Is bursting with extatic joy on our sight! 

Swiftly the clouds from her star-throne are rolling, 

To music of songs that her minstrels are trolling; 

Swift fly the clouds, and as quickly disclosing. 

Our Queen in her gem-studded bower reposing ! 

Her banner of radiance is floating on high, 

While delighted is flashing her soft blue eye ; 

Fondly, enrapturing glances beaming,— 

And wildly her dark raven tresses are streaming! 

On her brow shines a pearl, white and pure as the hand, 
That wields the potential and magical wand! 

Around her gladly congregate, 

The wealth and splendour of the state ; 

And smiles of beauty richly gem, 

Like rubies on the diadem! 

Hail! to the great imposing scene, 

That floats o'er young hearts like a rapturous dream! 
Hail to the glories of brightest sheen ! 

Hail to the Court of Fashion's Queen ! 

Themes of rapture gladly rise 
From her subject votaries; 


Tribute lays are first begun, 

By votaries of Ossulton : 

Then come, wanton, wild and gay, 

Followers of Castlereagh : 

Others that their claims refuse, 

Join the dashing beau Db Roos! 

Anson, honoured be that name, 

IS Fashion’s own Grand Chamberlain; 

Stuart Wortley, “ dark as fate," 

Reigns, Chi^f Minister qf State . 

Chesterfield, Lord qf the Boudoir , 
Fitzclarence, Minuter qf War: 

Worcester, as Chancellor, reveals ;— 
Mountcharles is Keeper qf the Seale: 

And Devonshire, the good and great. 

Rules, Lord High Treaeurer, in state ! 

Clerk qf the Council, Gresley writes 
The Oracles, our Queen indites! 

Shelley, her Courier, to impart 
Her dictates to each anxious heart;— 

Sam Rogers, full of mirth and sport. 

Is Jeeter to the radiant Court; 

(His jokes are always worth relating). 

The Stanhopes are the Lords in Waiting l 

How vain the pen essays to tell. 

The radiance of each blooming belle; 

The gems of beauty and of birth, 

That make our world a heaven on earth ! 

Chief of the chief, bright Emily appears, 

The pride and pleasure of unnumber’d years ! 

And lovely Grantham, like a sprite of bliss, 

From other worlds, irradiating this! 

Then Verulam in richest splendour bright, 

And Upton, aerial spirit of delight! 

Lyndhurst, with aspect noble and commanding, 

Hope !—and the beauteous debutante Miss Brandling ! 
Majestic Jersey, in attractions pride, 

With laughing Newburgh romping at her side! 

Such are the brilliants that splendidly gleam. 

In the raintiow Court of Fashion's Queen ! 

And such are the beauties that wait on her reign, 
Shedding beams of rich brilliancy o'er her domain! 
Welcome, her witcheries entrancing, 

Spells of rapture wildly glancing 

Let the harps be strung, and the joy-songs sung. 

And homage devout flow from every tongue l 
F 
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Come, to the gorgeous diamond throne, 

Where the blue-eyed Queen reigns in glory, alone ! 
Bring your tributes, with rapture fraught. 

And bow at the shrine of Fashion's Court ! 


THE LIFE OF THE KING DURING THE MONTH OF 
FEBRUARY. 


“ *Tis not the ermin’d robe, the jewell’d crown, 

The gilded sceptre and the couch of down, 

The host of guards, the courtier’s bending gait, 

The palace pomps, the pride of costly state, 

Which earliest win, or w T hich the soonest move 
A kingdom’s reverence and a people’s love : 

But ’tis a generous potency of sway, 

A rule as open as the cloudless day, 

A noble feeling, and an assiduous care, 

A heart that listens to his subjects’ prayer, 

And so directs the hospitable hand 
Which scatters blessings o’er its suppliant land:— 
These, more the outward shews adorn, the throne, 
And these belong to him who rules our own /” 

Carey. 

Although it would be very satisfactory, because most 
congenial to our feelings, frequently to witness its truth, it 
is still most encouraging to hear that the general health of 
his Majesty is exceedingly good; and that since verdure 
again begins to reign, and the land and waters are no 
longer bound up with the frost, he is enabled to resume his 
usual excursions. 

It is satisfactory to know, yet, at the same time, grievous 
is it to feel, that manjr ebullitions of bad heartedness, not 
to assert of party spirit, may, in all probability, deter the 
Sovereign from commencing, as soon as he may otherwise 
be inclined to do, the pageantries of state, and the bene¬ 
ficial events of court ceremony and parade; still, we trust, 
his great mind will shake from it all feelings which tend 
to any delay in the advantageous occurrences to which, in 
anticipatory conviction of their being so truly calculated 
to benefit the town and tie trade, we, upon all convenient 
occasions, are anxious to refer. It is not because the sight 
of a congregated nobility, arrayed in the most splendid 
costumes which wealth could procure, taste and fancy se¬ 
lect, skill and ability fashion, is goodly to behold ; but it 
is, that the procuration, the making up qf such costumes, 
the apparalling such equipages , give employment to the ma¬ 
nufacturer and the tradesman qf our country. When they 
are severally engaged in their useful or intricate profes¬ 
sions 5 where payment is made to talent , remuneration to 
honest industry, the industry and the talent qf our native 
soil , then shall it go well with all; and politicians be com- 

£ elled to cease their earplugs relative to our distresses be- 
lg “ universal” or partial.” Let his Majesty consider 
this, and we shall again beepme a happy, as we ever shall 
be, we trust, a united people.' 


THE LIFE OF THE ROYAL FAMILY DURING THE 
' MONTH OF FEBRUARY. 


" Here, too, is honour due and fairly paid, 
Since we can mark these Princes justly pass 
Adown the road of life, and jostling those 


Who do become their fellow passengers, 

But, like good hosts, we meet across our way, 
Refreshment tender to the pilgrim host.”—S. 


Of the Royal Family, the personage who is probably 
engrossing most of public attention, just at this period, is 
Prince Leopold, since no less than the Sovereignty of 
Greece appears destined for, or has been offered to him. 
As, however, we have not, in this place, much in common 
with the politics of monarchs or ministers, the circumstance 
aid rumour is mentioned as a cause for expressing regrets 
at any probability existing pf so great a supporter of the 
elegant amusements and recreations of life, as is the Prince, 
being lost to the fashionable world; even though his in¬ 
fluence be the means of benefiting a country once radiant 
with the glory of arts and arms, butTiow sunk and wither¬ 
ing beneath the vassalage of ignorance, obstinacy, and su¬ 
perstition : others may be spared, but he of Saxe-Coburg, 
in our estimation, cannot. 

Of the generality of the members of the Royal House 
little of public interest, at present, presses upon us; rides, 
drives, calls, and occasional family rather than extended 
banquets, appear, as yet, to fill up the measure of their 
holiday hours; indeed, the same causes which detained 
beau and belle to their chambers and fire-sides, namely, the 
inclemency of the weather, must have operated to imprison 
Royalty to its palace, and restrained its influences to a 
comparatively restricted compass. The filling of the town, 
however, the influx of families, the softening dawn of the 
weather, the increase of amusements, and the share of 
patronage expected from them, will, without doubt, cause 
our Princes to commingle in fellowship with those who 
are admitted to their society ; and, to increase the splen¬ 
dours of Fashion, by becoming themselves the leaders and 
chief ornaments of it. 


ON DITS OF FASHION. 


Another Almacr’s! We understand, and our able 
cotemporary, The Gentleman*s Magazine qf Fashion, repre¬ 
sents the report as authentic,—that the establishment of 
another Almack’s in this metropolis has been proposed by 
a noble lady, of considerable distinction in fashionable 
circles. The proposition arose from the circumstance of 
Willis’s rooms not being sufficiently extensive to entertain 
the desired number of distinguished people of ton , who, 
in consequence, find it so difficult to procure admission 
there. The establishment of “ another Almack’s” would 
remove all the inconveniences that are at present expe¬ 
rienced, and would, moreover, open a new source of gra¬ 
tification to the fashionable world. We fear, however, 
from certain hints which we have heard of the irresolution 
of the noble proposer of this project, that it will not be 
carried into execution; it is, however, to be hoped, that 
some other individual among the Hite, will encourage so 
desirable an establishment. 

The Mazurka will be the chief novelty at Almack’s this 
season, where it is expected to divide fashionable attention 
with the far-famed gailoppade, if not entirely supersede it. 
The beau monde are certainly highly indebted to his grace 
of Devonshire, for the introduction of so many agreeable 
dances, and which have become so popular. The Mazurka , 
like its predecessor, is of German origin, and was first 
introduced to this country by the Duke of Devonshire, at 
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an entertainment given by him at Brighton, where it was 
received with enthusiasm; it has since become universally 
popular. 

The spirited Lady Mary Deerhurst, is riding about 
the public streets of Rome, attired in a Turkish dress, with 
full trowsers; attended by her daughter, in similar cos¬ 
tume. Her ladyship continues frequently on horseback for 
sixteen hours in the day, and absolutely astonishes her 
attendants by her unfatigued perseverance. It will be re¬ 
collected that this lady eloped with Viscount Deerhurst, 
and that a few years after their marriage they were legally 
separated; since that period Lady Mary has lived in Italy, 
enjoying a splendid fortune, and characterized by many 
singular peculiarities. 

Meric Lalande is dividing the attention of the Lom¬ 
bards with Madame Pasta ; the admirers of each vocalist 
have formed themselves into parties, and the rivalry is 
earned to an extreme height. Lalande has made a decided 
hit in the character of Elizabeth, in Rossini's opera of that 
name, and consequently the enthusiasm of her admirers 
is great. . We are anxious for the appearance of this 
eminent singer, that we may, ourselves, judge the merits of 
her performances. She is detained at Milan by a very 
peculiar and interesting circumstance. 

The opera begins to have a very gay and animated ap¬ 
pearance as the numerous fashionables return to town for 
the season. We have noticed, at some of the late perform¬ 
ances, the amiable Cowper family, including the agreeable 
little Lady Fanny, who seems destined to make as many 
conquests in after years, as her beautiful sister Lady 
Emily : the Tankerville's, Fitzroy Somerset's, Lord 
and Lady Worcester, Lady Sbfton and her charming 
daughters, the fascinating Lady Agar Ellis, Lady Gran¬ 
ville and daughter. Lady Glengall, Lady Guildford, 
Lady Westmeath, Lady Blanche Howard, the Duke of 
Devonshire, Lords Arthur and Marcus Hill, and other 
eminent distmguis . 

We can encourage no expectations of Heinfitter for the 
opera, as we understand that she intends going to Italy for 
several years; we, however, think the latter portion of 
this communication rather apocryphal. Malibran will be 
in town in the course of the month; she is at present 
delighting the Parisians by her exquisite performance in La 
Gazza Ladra . She will appear in that opera, we believe, 
upon her appearance in London, in rivalry to Miss Paton. 

Scribe is translating Lord Glengall’s comedy of Follies 
°f Fashion: Mars, we hear, is to play the character so 
ably delineated at Drury Lane by Miss Mordaunt. 
Sontag is travelling upon the continent, giving occasional 
concerts. It is said that she has applied for a divorce , being 
united to the Count de Rossi by a civil contract only : if 
this report is authentic, Sontag is soon tired of her 
“ blushing honours." Little Nina Sontag is at Berlin, 
where she has been some months, studying for the stage. 
From the agreeable talents which this pretty little vocalist 
wpeared to possess when she appeared in London, we an¬ 
ticipate much from her steady devotion to study. Lord 
Glengall is at present engaged upon another comedy, 
which, we understand, is to be brought out at Covent 
Garden, his lordship being desirous of giving both theatres 
the benefit of his exquisite talents. Velluti is playing at 
Brescia; he appeared in his favorite part in II Crociato . 
Paganini is expected in Paris ; he is at present staying at 
Frankfort. Some fearful insinuations have lately been cir¬ 


culated respecting this celebrated violinist and his late wife, 
which we are happy to learn are altogether false. 

The young and handsome Lady Powerscourt is sermon¬ 
izing at Brussels, literally so; a great number of people 
assemble to hear her religious lectures, which she delivers 
with all the fervour of inspiration! The service com¬ 
mences with a hymn by her ladyship, accompanied by her¬ 
self on the piano-forte: then comes the sermon , which lasts 
from one to two hours, and concludes with another hymn, 
in which all the congregation join. We extremely regret 
that such valuable talents as her ladyship possesses should 
be so misapplied. 

Sentence of separation has been passed in the Consistorial 
Court between Lord and LadyELLENBOROUGH ; no opposi¬ 
tion was offered on the part of her ladyship, andTthe case 
has been carried into the Honse of Lords, for the purpose 
of procuring a divorce. The same sentence was also passed 
in the case of Mrs. Calcraft, the ci-devant Miss Love. 

Masquerades must revert to their former system, and be 
confined to the upper classes t or the mass of low and 
abandoned people now poured into them must be coerced 
to an abstinence from personal violence and depredation, 
from which even the last Masquerade was very far from. 
being free. The admissions to the old Masquerades, at 
the Pantheon, were two guineas, which, considering the 
then value of money and the habits of the people, may be 
considered equal to four guineas at present. But these 
tickets were bond fide sold, and whilst the few hired 
characters performed their parts separate from the com¬ 
pany, no professional persons were admitted gratis, except 
those of the highest rank for wit and humour, and whose 
good conduct made them welcome guests at the houses of 
people of fashion. It was then that Masquerades were 
frequented by such men as Charles Fox, Sheridan, General 
Fitzpatrick, the old Dukes of Devonshire, Beaufort, Dorset, 
Bedford, Rutland, and Ancaster, his present Majesty, and 
his royal brothers, with Colonel Doyle, Captain Halliday, 
George Hanger, the Berkleys and Barrymores, and 
Hewardine, the prince of Bacchanalian Apollos. The 
Margravine was sure to have her splendid Coterie, whilst 
the lovely Duchess of Devonshire was the admired of all 
beholders, attracting the attention of Fox, and the wits 
and gallant spirits of fashion. Delpini conducted the Car¬ 
nival part, whilst such eminent theatrical characters as 
Foot, Edwin, Bannister, Suet, Kelly, Henderson, and 
Vestris, with two or three of the principal dancers, and 
the chief singers, not omitting Mrs. Billington, and Lady 
Hamilton, poured forth their humour, their wit, and their 
harmony, till the scene was one of enchantment. Some 
few stray characters would gain a stealthy entrance, such 
as Major Semple; but Townsend was on the alert, and 
even the young nobility, the Seymours, the Benticks, and 
Beauclerks, who quaffed too much of the nectar, evinced 
their spirit, and played their pranks. 

There is a new magazine opened in Regent Street, No. 
274, where they produce many articles'of dress in the best 
taste, at a most reasonable rate. Our readers will thank 
us for this indication, which will enable them to view the 
very remarkable figure of a Doorga, of the size of life, 
executed with such truth as to deceive every one into a 
belief of its reality. This statue, for which a high price 
has been offered, will in itself repay a visit. 

The English Opera House is proposed to be re-erected in 
sufficient time to open by the 1st of July next! Mr. Beazf- 
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let has undertaken to accomplish this difficult task. Al¬ 
though we have the highest opinion of Mr. Beazeley's 
abilities, we consider that it would be more prudent if the 
English Opera company were to perform at some other 
theatre during the ensuing season. 

We beg to acknowledge the receipt of a very pretty little 
poem (with the initials C. G.), upon the subject of the 
tale of “ Rosalie, or the Lovers qf Florence ,'* (published in 
the last number of the “ World of Fashion,**) highly com¬ 
plimentary to the abilities of the writer, and flattering to 
ourselves. We extremely regret that we have not room for 
its insertion; and beg to inform our fair correspondent, 
that it will be our earnest endeavour to render the tales we 
intend publishing in our future numbers, worthy the dis¬ 
tinguished appellation of “ beautiful,** with which she cha¬ 
racterizes u Rosalie .** 


PARIS CHIT-CHAT. 

La Migraine . 

The husbands of Paris are at this moment in despair ; 
a disorder has broken out which defies the skill of the 
most experienced physicians, and what is very singular is, 
that wives only are subject to this terrible malady, which 
in England is called the sick head-ache, and in France has 
the name of the migraine. 

It is very well known that common head-aches,, hy¬ 
sterics and swoonings have had their day; and have been 
found very useful in the management of certain refractory 
folks called husbands: but it gave a lady some trouble to 
sham (beg pardon, the word slipped from my pen,) any of 
these disorders. The first required a dark room, a head 
tied up, and the Lord knows how many different kinds of 
remedies, from vinegar and water, up to the prescriptions 
of the best, because the most expensive physicians in 
Paris. Here hysterics tore the pretty frames of the fair 
practicers of them, to pieces; and a swooning fit exposed 
a lady to be drenched with cold water, or to have her 
dress destroyed by her husband's inconsiderate hurry to 
bring her to herself. 

But the migraine , the dear, convenient comfortable mi¬ 
graine, gives a lady no trouble at all. Thus it may be 
termed the queen of maladies; the aim at once the most 
agreeable, and the most terrible that-can be employed 
against a husband. 

We know that there are beings violent and indelicate, 
who being pretty well instructed in feminine arts, flatter 
themselves never to be conquered by them. Nevertheless, 
after all their efforts, all their reasonings, they finish by 
succombing to the magic of these three words, “ I have 
the migrtfne.” 

If a husband complains, if he hazards a reproach or ob¬ 
servation ; if he strives to oppose the power of that matri¬ 
monial malady, he is lost. His wife will never be without 
the migraine 

Imagine a young wife, reclining on a Grecian couch, 
her head languishingly laid on one of the cushions, her 
arm hanging down; a book at her feet, and a glass of 
ptesan before her. Now figure to yourself, her husband 
walking up and down with a stern air, and every time 
he turns upon his heel, the pretty patient shews him, by a 
slight contraction of her eye-brows, that the least noise 
fatigues her. At last, he calls up all his courage, and 


enters his protest against the trick which he knows she is 
playing him, by this bold question, 

“ But have you really the migraine /** 

At these words the young wife raises a little her languish¬ 
ing head, raises an arm, which falls again feebly on the 
couch ; raises her eyes to the ceiling, and then turns them 
upon him, with a look of suffering, while she protests, in 
the feeblest tones, that she never was so ill in her life. 

What can the husband answer ? morose, churlish, sus¬ 
picious as he may be, still he cannot help saying to 
himself, “ But if she is really ill ?'* 

Thus, most husbands evacuate the field of battle peace¬ 
ably. The triumphant wife 6ees from the corner of her 
eye, her conquered spouse steal off on tiptoe, shutting the 
door as softly as possible after him. Thus the migraine , 
true or false, is instituted in the house. Then this con¬ 
venient malady begins to play its part in the domestic 
affairs. Woe to the husband whose wife knows how to 
make a right use of it. She is sure with that resource 
alone to make her husband do what she pleases. The 
migraine takes Madame when it will, or when she will, and 
as often as she will. There are migraines of a week's 
duration, or of ten minutes ; it is sometimes periodic, at 
others intermitting. 

There are husbands, yes, incredible as the thing may 
appear, there are husbands even in France, who grumble 
at their wives going out alone. The wife, if she has com¬ 
mon sense, does not contest the point, but she is suddenly 
seized with the migraine, she goes to bed, her chamber is 
darkened, the house must be kept profoundedly quiet. 
The husband goes out, firmly believing that the migraine 
will keep his dear spouse at home. On his return, he is 
told she is absent. Presently she comes in as blooming as 
a rose. He begins to question, to reproach her, but his 
mouth is stopped by 

“ I was forced to send for the doctor, he ordered me 
to take exercise, I have done so, and now I am quite well.** 

If Monsieur would enter the chamber of Madame, when 
they are not upon the very best terms, her femme de chambre 
stops him with ** oh, Sir, Madame has the migraine , I never 
saw her so ill in my life,'* and if the ill-bred husband 
will absolutely enter, the abigail places herself between 
him and the door with, “ Indeed, Sir, the doctor says 
positively that Madame must not be disturbed.*’ 

There are various remedies, such as new carriages, 
diamond necklaces, Cachemire shawls, &c. &c., which 
may afford temporary relief in the paroxysms of this 
disorder, but unfortunately there is no radical cure for it. 
Thus, we must again repeat, woe to the husband into 
whose house it once finds entrance, he is its slave for the 
rest of his life. 

They talk of the credulity of John Bull, but truly it is 
nothing compared to that of his Gallic neighbours, that is 
if Monsieur really believes what we are going to cite from 
a fashionable French Journal. Mademoiselle Sontag re¬ 
fused many brilliant offers before she accepted that of the 
Count de Rossi. The English ambassador, Clanwilliam, 
(these people will never learn to spell proper names) was 
among the number of her rejected adorers; it is well 
known that he bought a tooth brush, which belonged to 
the goddess of his idolatry, for which he gave the moderate 
price of 1,000 francs (40/.) He has since then very satis¬ 
factorily accounted for such a crazy proceeding, by going 
completely out of his senses. 
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A meeting of the most elegant women in Paris has lately 
been called to check the increase of WALL FLOWERS in 
ball-rooms. Several able speeches were made, and many 
methods proposed and rejected before the meeting came 
to the following resolution : 

“ Considering the gravity of the circumstances, and the 
disdain that the most agreeable men in Paris have this 
year affected for dancing, we are induced to come to the 
following resolution : 

“ In the hope that French courtesy so well kown and 
so much renowned, will never permit a polite man to 
refuse the request of a lady: We reverse the old customs 
of the ball-room, which are neither suited to the exigences 
of the times, nor to the march of intellect which so 
pre-eminently distinguishes the age, and we resolve that 
m future the ladies shall chuse and invite their partners.” 

A ball is not considered stilish without a galop , galoppe, 
or galopade. There is a perfect rage for this sort of dance, 
as there was in their time for waist, march*?e, la russe or 
mazurka , la sauteuse, It cotillion , &c. 

Madame Pasta is engaged for some times at the theatre 
of Verona. The price of places is raised one-third for 
every night that she plays. Honours of all sorts have been 
showered upon her since her arrival in that town. A 
band of military music, and a crowd of brilliant equipages 
met her at some distance from the town, and accompanied 
her into it, in triumph. What absurd folly I!! 

The Ball given at the Opera for the benefit of the poor at 
Paris was magnificent. The entrance and stair-cases were 
covered with carpets, and the choicest flowers were placed 
on each side. The King paid the expenses of the ball. It 
is difficult to give an idea of the extreme splendour of the 
scene. The boxes were full of ladies dressed with the ut¬ 
most elegance. The pit was covered over, and joined to 
the stage; benches were placed at equal distances, with 
large intervals for dancing, and all round the theatre there 
were vacancies for the company to promenade. The or¬ 
chestra was at the end of the stage; there was also another 
orchestra in an adjoining hall for dancing. Servants were 
constantly employed offering refreshments to every body. 
From the boxes the sight was very curious; it presented a 
moving scene of all nations congregated ; there were per¬ 
sons of almost every class—peers, deputies, officers, trades¬ 
men ; English, Russian, German, and people from all parts 
of Europe. Some young females from Egypt, in rich 
dresses, promenaded amongst the crowd en fracs and tight 
pantaloons : they appeared quite enchanted with the fetes 
in fret, the tales of the Arabian Nights do not depict a more 
splendid ball. At half-past one o’clock the orchestra in 
the hall played some airs of the galop. The promenaders 
gave space and formed a passage for dancing, and the galop 
commenced with extreme gaiety. The Duke de Chartres 
was amongst the dancers. The ball was continued until 
between three and four o’clock in the morning. 

MARRIAGES AND DEATHS IN HIGH LIFE, 

WITH A GLANCE AT PROJECTED UNIONS. 

“ Behold the bride in star-light lustre shine!’* 

Mickle. 

“ Alas! they sink at length into the chilly grave.” 

Mason. 

We have this month the pleasure to record, first in our 
list of smiles and tears, a matrimonial union between 


Julia, third daughter of Sir Henry Tichborne, Bart., and 
the gallant Lieut.-Colonel Talbot, of the third regiment of 
Foot Guards, and cousin to the Earl of Shrewsbury. The 
nuptials were solemnized at Tichborne House , Hants , first 
by the Right Rev. Dr. Branston, Roman Catholic Bishop, 
and afterwards by the Rev. Samuel Street. 

John Saville, Earl of Mexborough, Viscount Pol- 
lington, of Longford , quitted his earthly habitation, for 
another in the brighter world, on Wednesday, the 3d ult., 
at Methley Park, near Leeds. The family or the Savilles 
have resided in Yorkshire since the early part of the twelfth 
century. The whole of his Lordship’s real and personal 
property has been bequeathed (with some trifling excep¬ 
tions) to his only son, now Earl of Mexborough. 

We have now to record a nuptial compact, which, from 
the very amiable qualities of the parties, may certainly be 
distinguished as a most happy one, not merely in the com¬ 
mon acceptation of the words, but literally and truly so. 
Charlotte Mary, the beautiful and accomplished daugh¬ 
ter of the late G. Cornish, Esq., of Salcombe Hilly Devon , 
a young lady w r ho is the delight and ornament of her family 
circle, has been united, at Salcombe, to the Hon. Frede¬ 
rick John Shore, second son of Lord Teignmouth, a gen¬ 
tleman whose merits appear to deserve the great honour 
which has been conferred On him. 

At St. Mary ’8, Bryanstone-square, the lovely Rosina 
Neild, youngest daughter of the late Joseph Neild, Esq., 
of Gloucester-place, Portman-square, has been happily 
united to the gallant Captain Patton, of the 12th, only son 
of the late Admiral Patton, a warrior who has often dis¬ 
tinguished himself in the service of his country. 

But the voice of joy must be superseded by the sighs of 
sorrow for the lamented demise of the Right Hon. Lord 
Henry Seymour, brother to the late, and uncle to the 
present Marquis of Hertford. His Lordship died on the 
5th ult. at Norris Castle, in the Isle of Wight, an edifice 
which he spent many years in completing, and to which he 
retired in the early part of his life, after sitting but a very 
short time in Parliament. Although his Lordship pre¬ 
ferred the seclusion of country life, to the pleasures and 
festivities of town, he had capabilities for a much more no¬ 
ble sphere of action. He was schoolfellow to the celebrated 
Mr. Charles Fox, and so very highly were his abilities 
thought of then, that his preceptor preferred him infinitely 
before the above-named politician. 

It is now, with painful and peculiar feelings, that we re¬ 
cord the decease of a nobleman, high in the favour of his 
Majesty, and.respected and esteemed by all who had the 
honour of his Lordship’s acquaintance. We allude to Lord 
Graves. It is not our province to seek into the occur¬ 
rences of private life, nor to withdraw the veil from fa¬ 
mily affairs, which are so closely connected with this dis¬ 
tressing event, for the purpose of repeating tales already 
too widely circulated. For some time past his Lordship 
had experienced a very delicate state of health, and the 
scandalous reports he continually heard repeated, added 
to the receipt of some disgraceful caricature prints, un¬ 
fortunately produced that mental irritation which led 
to the melancholy event. We repeat, that it is not the 
province of our work to allude to any other circumstance 
connected with this lamentable occurrence, but we may 
add, that we have reason to believe every member of his 
Lordship’s family are plunged in the deepest grief— one , par¬ 
ticularly, is inconsolable for his loss. 

The Hon. Charlotte Arbuthnot, aunt of Viscount Ar- 
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buthnot, has also quitted this sublunary scene, much la¬ 
mented and universally respected. At Futford Park , near 
Crediton, the Countess of St. Germaines also has ceased 
to belong to this troubled world. 

We have the pleasure of stating, that the amiable Mar¬ 
chioness of Londonderry has given birth to a daughter, 
at the Noble Lord’s mansion, Holdemess House, Park-lane. 

The Lady Georgiana Ryder, at Bath, and the Lady of 
Lieut.-Col. Marley, at the Earl of Charleville's, in Ca¬ 
vendish-square, have given birth to sons. 

A variety of matrimonial unions are stated to be upon 
the tapis , among the most distinguished of which, we have 
the pleasure of giving publicity to that of Miss Mellish 
with Lord Edward Thynne, brother to the Duchess of 
Buccleugh, which is expected to take place in the course 
of the month. Miss M. is in the immediate expectancy of 
12 ,0001. a year, though at present her fortune averages 
only about 30001. It is also said that the amiable grand¬ 
daughter of the venerable Bishop of Norwich will be led 
to the altar by Lord Stewart, eldest son of the Earl of 
Castle Stewart ; and we also understand, that Capt. F. 
Spencer. R. N., will be united to the amiable sister of the 
Marchioness of Exeter, Miss Poyntz. It is also said that 
Miss Stewart Wortley will be led to the altar by the Hon 
Mr. Talbot. 


PARTIES AND BALLS. 


“ The splendid fe6tals of our splendid world.”—M allet. 

The fashionable season has commenced with a degree of 
spirit which serves to encourage the most brilliant expec¬ 
tations ; the stars of the beau monde are rapidly returning to 
the metropolis, where pleasure and festivity once more 
enjoy the delightful reign. The Dowager Marchioness of 
Salisbury gave her first party for the season, on Wednes¬ 
day 10th ult., at which upwards of 60 distinguished fashion¬ 
ables were present. Among the assemblage we had the 
pleasure of witnessing the Neapolitan and Bavarian Ambas¬ 
sadors, Lady and Lady Emily Cowper, Lady Cowley, 
and the Hon. Miss Wellesley, Hon. Stewart Wortley, 
Earl and Countess of Vrrulam, and Lady Catherine 
Grimstone, the betrothed of the agreeable Lord Monson, 
Earl and Countess of Clarendon, and Lady Elizabeth 

VlLLIERS, &C. 

On the same evening the doors of Ashbumham House 
were thrown open to an elegant assembly, ►upon the invi¬ 
tation of the Princess Lieven. A splendid dinner-party 
had been entertained by the Prince on the preceding Sun¬ 
day. A brilliant ball was given by the Princess on Wed¬ 
nesday, 17th ult., at which many of the most distinguished 
fashionables assembled. Quadrilles were the chief attrac¬ 
tion ; indeed, we believe they were the only style of danc¬ 
ing introduced during the evening. 

A musical soirde was given at Chandos House on Monday, 
•j 8 ave great satisfaction, and occasioned con¬ 

siderable conversation in the fashionable world. The Duke 
of Wellington has entertained several distinguished par¬ 
ties at \Apsley House. A select party were entertained by 
Lord Sefton, in Arlington-street, on Wednesday* 10th ult. 

We must not omit to record the splendid festivities that 
have been celebrated at Warwick Castle , and its vicinity 
upon the occasion of Lord Monson, son of the Noble Em-1 
and Countess of Warwick, completing his twenty-fiist 


year. The entertainments were of a nature that will long 
be remembered in the neighbourhood of Warwick Castle, 
and in all surrounding parts of the country. 

Magnificent festivities have also attended the coming of 
age of W. Merry weather, Esq., at Kempsey . The varied 
entertainments concluded with an elegant fancy ball and 
masquerade; mid theatrical representations, by Captains 
Burrougues and Wilde, Messrs. Costley, Merry wea¬ 
ther, and Simons, and Mrs. Williams, a lady of great 
dramatic talent. 


THE DRAMA. 


“ The Drama is the most refined pleasure of a polished people.” 


Semiramide was the first performance at the King’s 
Theatre, which threw open its doors for the season to 
the fashionable world, on Saturday, February 5th. We 
attended a repetition of this opera, on the ensuing Tuesday, 
but the thinness of the audience, and the very mediocre 
nature of the performance, created ennui and dissatisfac¬ 
tion. Blaki8 in Semiramide was very ineffective ; she made 
a-great noise certainly, and threw her mantle about very fu¬ 
riously, but we sought in vain for the beautiful expression, 
the powerful grandeur and the delicious melody of that un- 
parelleled representative of the Assyrian queen, the star of 
whose genius, will not, we are told, irradiate our present 
season. Madame Petralia made her debut in the part of 
Arsace, a performance which does not give much promise 
for the future; her Giomo d’orrore with Mademoiselle 
Bla8is was a complete failure. Santini, the new bass, is 
a singer of considerable power, his Assur w*as forcible and 
effective, both as regards his singing and acting the cha¬ 
racter ; he delivered the defiance to Arsace with great spirit, 
and obtained much well deserved applause. Among the 
audience we recognized the newly united couple, Mr. 
Maxse, and the late Lady C. Fitzhardinge Berkeley. 

Donzelli has been giving a very fine performance of 
Otello, with the Desdemona of Blasis, who displayed much 
more feeling and ability in this character than in Semira¬ 
mide; she gave the beautiful aria Misera qual tumulto , 
with brilliancy and sweetness, and her performance 
throughout was extremely promising and praiseworthy. 
We must reprobate the practice of calling for the chief 
performers after the opera, to receive the applauses of the 
audience; on this evening, it had a very ludicrous effect; 
Donzelli and Blasis, after being “ done to death” behind 
the curtain, start at once into life, and instantly appear 
smilingly before it, to the admiration of a delighted au¬ 
dience !—Leaders of fashion, “ reform it altogether.” 

The ballet department is very inefficient; Atiialie, Fre¬ 
deric and Perrot, are good dancers, but we want better; 
they eon be procured. Julia Varennes has reappeared, 
after a long absence ; she is the only one in the company 
deserving of particular notice. 

DRURY LANE.— La Fiancee, with the whole of Au- 
ber’s very pretty music, has been produced at this theatre 
under the title of The National Guard , or Bride and no 
Bride. Liston, Farren and Madame Vestris sustain the 
principal characters with spirit and effect. Miss Barto- 
lozzi has reappeared, but with very equivocal success ; 
she ought to apply more devotedly to study. Sinclair 
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sings some pretty airs very pleasingly. The opera has 
been very successful, and in consequence, it has been the 
only novelty of the month. The Pantomime maintains its 
successful career. 

Mr. Kean was compelled to retire from his profession 
for some days, in consequence of indisposition; according 
to custom, the audience were disappointed in Othello one 
evening, and Wallace (a very clever performer), was 
compelled to sustain the character. Mr. Kean, has, 
however, re-appeared, and has played Richard and Shylock , 
to crowded audiences; Miss Phillips sharing the ap¬ 
plause with Mr. Kean in the Merchant qf Venice, by her 
admirable performance of Portia .* 

CO VENT GARDEN.—A terrific melo-drama under the 
startling appellation of Robert the Devil, has been produced 
here successfully. G, Bennett plays the character of the 
hero, and a most ferocious and fearful personage he makes 
him ; so powerfully indeed does Mr. Bennett enact the 
daring duke, that we sincerely advise any lady of a ner¬ 
vous temperament to debar herself the gratification of the 
performance; our own head aches at the mere remem¬ 
brance of Mr. Bennet's thundering roar. Mrs. Vininq 
displays great ability; her statue scene is one of the finest 
exhibitions of the kind we ever saw. Keeley is laughable, 
and Miss Cawse very pretty, but she knows it. Ban nett 
composed the music, which is appropriate and pleasing. 

The principal attraction of the month, has been an adap¬ 
tation by Bishop to the English stage, of Rossini's Gazxa 
Ladra, with Miss Paton for the Ninetta . Public opinion 
has already obtained for this delightful performance, the 
greatest popularity, and we have only to add our testimo¬ 
nials of admiration to the many critical encomiums that have 
already been passed upon it. The Ninetta of Miss Paton, is 
unquestionably the very finest musical performance of 
the English stage, and, with but verv small exception, of 
foreign ones. The powers of voice which our vocalist de- 
velopes, her beautiful modulation and sweetness of ex¬ 
pression, her delicacy and brilliancy of execution, rise in 
powerful and fearful rivalry to the eminent abilities of 
Malibran and Sontag, and even challenging the compe¬ 
tition of Pasta, the divine / In the most difficult and intri¬ 
cate passages of Rossini's music, the abilities of Miss 
Paton were eminently conspicuous ; she executed every 
division of vocal expression with accurate and beautiful 
effect, and the delicious style in which she ran from the 
height of her voice down to its lowest note, was exquisite 
and excellent. 

“-Like a rich stream 

That leaps and gushes from the mountain rock, 
Bounding from stage to stage in progress pure. 

Sparkling by starts, irregularly grand, 

L ntil it sunk on its reposing base, 

And mingled with the tide of harmony!” 

Mr. Wood is far more effective in simple ballad singing, 
(a style in which he is unequalled by the finest singers of 


• From the highly interesting memoir of this fine actress, 
published in Tub Gentleman's Maoazine of Fashion, 
for this month, we learn that she was bom at Chelsea, in 
December, 1812, consequently is now only seienteen year* qf 
age* A detailed critical investigation of the merits of this youu g 
actress is appended to the memoir, which contains, also, mu ch 
curious information. 


the day, and we make no exception,) than in the arduous 
intricacies of Rossini: his performance of Adolphe , how¬ 
ever is very respectable. G. Penson executes his music in 
a very scientific and creditable manner, and a Mr. Morley, 
who made a first appearance as Delande , appears to possess 
abilities of the highest order: he i9, however, rather too 
pedantic ; be has a fine bass voice, but he makes too great 
a sheto of the depth of which it is susceptible. The talented 
Mi9s H. Cawse is an admirable Petit Jacques , and Keeley. 
a very humorous Riaisot. The two last-named characters 
are formed from the original part of Pippo , which our 
Vestris used to play so delightfully. 

A farce, called Teddy the Tiler, is being played very fre¬ 
quently : the humour of the piece consists of an Irish 
labourer introducing himself to the apartments of a noble¬ 
man, attiring himself in his clothes, and being. In conse¬ 
quence, mistaken for tyfe lordship. It is an agreeable 
trifle, and gives Power an opportunity of displaying some 
very admirable acting. 

The unfortunate destruction of the English Opera 
House, at which theatre the French comedians had com- > 
menced their season with considerable success, precludes 
the necessity of any critical remarks. We may, however, 
observe, that the acting of Potier excited the highest 
admiration, while Laporte and Felissie, Irma, and St. 
Ange, contributed greatly to the success of the various 
performances. The principal dramas produced, were, Le 
Centenaire , Le Consent, Antoine ou les Trois Generations ,* 
Le Beneficiare, Le Ci-devant Jeune Homme, and Les Trois 
Quartiers . 

A very low and vulgar drama, of the Tom and Jerry 
school, has been produced at the Adelphi, under the title 
of The Heart of London, or a Sharper's Progress. We un¬ 
derstand the Lord Chamberlain's licenser of plays refused 
to sanction the performance of this drama, which was 
originally called Newgate, or the Progress qf Vice ; but an 
appeal being made to the Duke of Montrose, his lordship 
merely altered the title, and granted the required license. 
The piece depicts the most dark and fearful of human 
passions, and many of its scenes introduce the vilest classes 
of society. The acting is good, the delineation of Mr. 
Yates being particularly fine; but the drama itself is too 
revolting to obtain distinguished favor. 

The Surrey has also produced a drama in which thieves 
and ruffians are the principal characters represented. 
This affair is denominated Van Dieman’s Land, or Natives 
and Settlers. There is not much immorality, however, in 
this “ extravaganza," (as the managers justly term it) 
since by a very funny, but very agreeable dramatic license, 
all the felons that are introduced upon the scene, appear in 
the denoument to have been transported innocently ! Now 
we are aware that this was the only resource of the author 
to bring hi9 piece to any satisfactory termination, but at 
the same time he must nave been equally aware, that he 
was penning a very severe satire upon English courts of 
justice. The scenery is good, and the acting tolerable. 
Osbaldiston is not only the “ terror of Van Dieman's 
land," but of all the naughty little children in tho vicinity 
of St. George's Fields; we understand that this performer's 
name is universally used by the nurse women in thatelogant 
region, to frighten their tender charges to repose. 


9 A translation of this piece is in rehearsal &t Drury Lane. 
Mr. Farren plays the character sustained by Potier. We 
shall speak further of it in our next. 
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NEWEST LONDON AND PARISIAN FASHIONS FOR MARCH, 1830. 


This Publication is indebted to Mrs. Bell, removed to No, 3, Cleveland Row, opposite St, James's Palace, for the designs and the 
selection of the Fashions, and the Costumes of All Nations, which regularly embellish it, Mrs . Bell's Magazin de Modes is replete 
with every fashionable article; and at which there is a daily and constant succession of novelties in Millinery, Dresses, fyc. fyc. fyc, 
and at most moderate prices. — ftfrj . Bell's Patent Corsets are unrivalled, and very superior to all others ; they impart an 
indescribable grace and elegance to the figure. 


PLATE THE FIRST. 

AN EVENING DRESS. 

A dross of blue pros de Tours. -The corsage Is cut very 
low, the back sets close to the shape, the centre of the 
bust is also plain, hut the sides are disposed in folds; it is 
finished round the top with a full fall of blond lace, 
headed by a double quilling of blond net. The sleeve is of 
the double bbret form, it is terminated by a fall of blond 
lace. The trimming of the skirt is very broad blond lace, 
disposed in waves ; it is headed by a rouleau of the same 
material as the dress, interspersed with nceuds. The hair 
is much parted on the forehead, dressed in a profusion of 
light full curls on each side, and very high behind. The 
coiffure consists of a bird of Paradise placed on the left 
side, and a superb bandeau of gold and pearls. 

A BRIDAL DRES8. 

A white lace dress over a white satin slip. The corsage 
Is cut low and square, and made to set close to the shape. 
The bust is trimmed round with a double fall of blond lace, 
so arranged as to form mancherons. The sleeve extremely 
short and full is terminated by a double fall of blond lace, 
which reaches to the elbow. A large satin rouleau borders 
the dress, and is surmounted by a very deep trimming 
composed of satin, and edged with narrow blond lace. 
Wo refer to our print for the form of this truly unique and 
elegant trimming. The hair is dressed in very full bows 
intermingled with platted bands behind, and in large curls 
on the forehead.' A superb lace veil is confined to the 
back of the head by a wreath of orange flowers, which is 
brought across the crown of the head, and mingles with 
the bows of hair. The necklace, bracelets, and earrings, 
are of massive gold. 

C08TUME8 OF ALL NATIONS.—NO. 58. 

SPANISH. 

The very name of the country from whence this costume 
is taken, conjures up a host of opposite ideas. We recall 
the tilts and tournaments, in which her sons distinguished 
themselves by their magnificence, and the chivalrous 
bravery with which they hazarded life and limb to obtain 
the smiles of their lady loves; and while we contrast Spain 
as she then was, great and powerful in Europe, with her, 
as she now is, degraded from her rank among nations, 
we ask ourselves whether the degeneracy of her children 
may not be said to be their misfortune rather than their 
fault. The dress that has thus for a moment diverted our 
thoughts from the duties of our office, is composed of a 
short petticoat of black silk, made excessively full, and 
finished near the edge of the skirt by a platted silk trim¬ 
ming of a very dark shade of grey. Over a cambric 


boddice, made very full, and coming nearly to the throat, 
is another of purple silk, ornamented in front with gr|^n 
riband. A short loose sleeve over a long cambric one^ne 
latter fastened at the wrists with riband. Bows of riband 
are also attached to the upper sleeve, the long ends of 
which are fastened to the cambric sleeve nearly at the 
elbow. The apron, from each side of which depends a 
long end of riband, is also of white cambric. The hair is 
fastened up with bows of riband behind, and a small black 
silk hat is brought very low upon the forehead, and fastened 
under the chin. The buskins are of the palest yellow 
leather, laced with green. 

FA8H ION ABLE HEAD-DRE8SE8. 

Fig. 1.—A back view of the coiffStre of the evening- 
dress. 

Fig. 2.—A back view of Fig. 3. 

Fig. 3.—The hair is very much parted on the forehead, 
and arranged in a profusion of large curls, which fall low at 
the sides of the face. The hind hair is disposed in two 
butterfly bows on the summit of the head. A large bouquet 
of fancy flowers surmounts the bows, and a single flower 
laced underneath one of them falls on one side at the 
ack of the head. A bandeau of emeralds set in gold is 
brought low upon the forehead. 

PLATE THE SECOND. 

FIRST FIGURE.—A BALL-DRESS. 

A Chambery gauze dress over a satin slip to correspond ; 
the colour is bird of Paradise. The corsage is drapt and 
very low. The ceinture fastens in front with short bows 
and long ends, finished with feather fringe. Full short 
sleeves with most tasteful epaulettes of blond lace. The 
skirt is trimmed in a very novel style with the material of 
the dress, and three large roses, which correspond in colour 
with the gown, ornament the front of the skirt; they are 
placed on detached parts of the trimming; one rose, with 
a cluster of buds, is placed on the left side of the bosom. 
The hair is dressed uncommonly high behind, And adorned 
with a single rose surrounded with a profusion < 'buds and 
foliage. 

FIRST EVENING DRES8. - 

A white crape dress, corsage & la Caroline is elegantly 
finished as well as the mancherons with embroidery in 
coloured silks. The skirt is trimmed with a broad biais of 
white crape cut in the drapery style at the upper edge, 
and finished with one deep fold or white satin, and two 
smaller ones of bird of Paradise colour. A wreath of 
flowers is embroidered on the biais , and immediately above 
it a largo bouquet ornaments the centre of the dress. 
Head-dress a biret of striped satin gauze, brought down 
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in a point on the forehead, and the fulness of the front 
looped in the centre with a large rouleau of the same 
material. Gold-earrings and bracelets. 


A 8FCOND EVENING DRESS. 

A dress of Velours d*Ispahan, of a bright cherry colour 
wth a very light black pattern. Corsage h la Marino 
Faiiero over one of white satin with a full tucker of blond 
lace, which stands up round the bust. The under sleeve 
is of white satin, the upper ones are lined with satin and 
looped with cameos. The skirt is bordered at the upper 
edge of the hem by a rouleau. The hair is dressed in large 
curls on the temples, and high bows on the summit of the 
head: it is ornamented with rose colour riband beautifully 
embroidered in silver, and silver esprits. 

FA8HIONABLE HEAD-DRESSES. 

Fig. 1*—A back view of the above head-dress. 

Fio. 2.—A green velvet turban spotted with gold. The 
material is arranged in voluminous folds, in the centre of 
which is placed a bird of Paradise, whose plumage falls 
gracefully to the left side. 


PLATE THE THIRD. 

DINNER AND BALL DRESSE8. FIRST FIGURE—A DINNER 
DRESS. 

Adress of gro8 d’Orlent; it Is a dark cherry red, with 
a mixture of black; the corsage is arranged in drapery 
across the bosom by a richly wrought gold clasp ; a trim¬ 
ming of the same material goes round the bust, and is dis¬ 
posed in three deep points* upon each shoulder. Long 
weeve of white gaze de Paris over a short white satin 
sleeve, of extreme fulness; the long sleeve is arranged en 
teaifloii, by white satin bands and nceuds, which confine it 
to the arm in three places. The skirt is trimmed en pattes , 
which are corded with satin, and arranged in a wreath at 
jhe upper edge of the hem. Head-dress a white satin hat; 
the crown is ornamented with ostrich feathers and nceuds 
of white gauze riband; a single nceud, with one very long 
e °d, is placed on the inside of the brim. 

CENTRE FIGURE—BALL DRESS. 

A white lace dress over white satin; the corsage is full, 
and trimmed round the bust d l’enfant. Lace sleeve, of the 
oriental form, over an extremely short satin one. White 
satin ceinture, with long pointed ends, finished with blond 
mce: the trimming of the skirt consists of a single lace 
flounce, of uncommon depth. Head-dress, a rose coloured 
crape hat, one side of the brim of which is cut out in large 
through which the feathers that trim the crown 
protrude; there are two white ostrich plumes placed in 
different directions round the crown ; nceuds of black and 
rose colour gauze riband ornament the inside of the brim. 

SECOND BALL DRESS. 

A dress of white gaze de Chambery , over white satin; 
oor«ge a la Madame, the lappels are edged with narrow 
blond lace, headed by gold guimp; a row of blond lace 
Jtarnte up round the corsage, and a very full fall of rich 
tet ™ ln fbes the btret sleeve. A gold fringe, 
S“ h . a w j“ te an<1 ROW open-work head, encircles the waist; 
„ i!!fu vT™ l J* e ***»<*»•*• The trimming of the skirt Is 
to vine leaves, of dark green and gold. 

of SSZa iuvw. wUch ornament 11 urc 


FASHIONABLE HEAD DRESSES. 

Fig. 1.—Back view of figure 2. 

Fig. 2.—A pink crape toque , adorned with gauze ribands 
and ostrich feathers, of a corresponding colour. The part 
next the face is formed of rouleaus interlaced. 

Fig. 3.—A back view of the dinner hat. 

Fig. 4.—A back view of the bust of the second ball dress. 

PLATE THE FOURTH. 

FIRST EVENING dress.— (a back view (if the next figure.) 

SECOND evening dress. — (centrefigure.) 

A dress of rose-coloured crape over a satin slip to corre¬ 
spond. 'Hie corsage sits close to the shape behind; it is 
disposed in drapery folds across the bosom; they are fas¬ 
tened by a cameo, to which is attached two rows of gold 
chains, that extend to the ceinture. White satin beret 
sleeve, of excessive fulness, the lower part of the sleeve is 
rose satin, it is tight to the elbow, from whence it rises in 
four points over the upper sleeve. A single fall of very 
rich blond lace forms the trimming of the skirt. The head¬ 
dress is composed of Persian gauzo, figured with gold; it 
is arranged in two axles du [moulin, and adorned with two 
birds, of paradise. Ear-rings, &c. &c. massive gold. Sable 
boa tippet, the ends of which are united by the head and 
tail of a serpent in gold. 

third evenino dress.— fa back view qfthe whole-length 
figure.) 

FOURTH EVENING DRESS. 

A dress of Vert Americain satin royal , the corsage has a 
very little fulness across the bosom, which is arranged in a 
few small plaits, by a rouleau of the same material, placed 
longitudinally; the bust is ornamented with a fall of blond 
lace, disposed A Y erf ant. Beret sleeve, terminated en 
manchette, with blond lace to correspond with the bosom. 
The trimming of the skirt consists of rouleaux arranged in 
dents de sote , they are interlaced in a very novel manner. 
The head-dress is a velvet bbet, the colour is rose du Par - 
nasse ; it is ornamented with a mixture of silver rouleaus, 
white gauze riband, and white ostrich feathers. 


FASHIONABLE HEAD-DRESSES. 

Fig. 1.—A back view of the head-dress immediately 
above it. 

Fig. 2.—A turban h la Juive, of gold tissue, the colour 
Is crimson, ornamented with a bird of paradise, the plum¬ 
age of which, rising from the centre of the folds in the 
back, waves over the left side of the turban. 

Fig. 3.—A back view of the head-dress above it. 

Fig. 4.—A beret of blue gauze du Japan , ornamented 
with draperies of the same material, finished with silver 
fringe; these draperies adorn the crown in such a manner, 
that one falls considerably over the brim, the other is pen¬ 
dant from the back of the crown. A full nceud of gauze ri¬ 
band is placed under the brim on one side, and six long 
curled ostrich feathers decorate the crown. 


NEWEST LONDON FASHIONS FOR MARCH, 1830. 

Again inconstant goddess we do homage at thy shrine, 
and record, those ordinances to which thy lovely votaries 
conform with a zeal and devotion worthy of thy sacred 
cause. Yes, each day thy magic Influence is more strongly 
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felt, and In this increase of thy power, it is but just, that 
we, who were the first devotedly to uphold it, should ex¬ 
perience as we do by the increasing sale of our work, the 
reward of our zeal in thy service. Thanks .to thy gracious 
inspirations, our pages can never be deficient in novelty 
and interest, admitted as we are into thy temple, thy very 
sanctum sanctorum, in Cleveland Row, where surrounded, 
and even in despite of notre eageeee, dazzled by thy magic 
invention, we can hardly tell amidst so many merveilles de 
la mode , which to select for the gratification of our fair 
subscribers. 

Maie commengone avec le commencement . 

HATS AND BONNETS.—The most novel carriage-hats 
have the crown in the form of a helmet. One of the 
prettiest is of rose-coloured satin, trimmed with the same 
material, and an intermixture of blond lace ; the nceude 
are alternately *>f satin and blond lace, in the form of ailes 
du moulin. 

Bonnets of the demi capote form are in great favour, one 
of these composed of bird of Paradise coloured satin, and 
trimmed with an intermixture of white feathers, gauze 
riband, and blond lace, struck us as remarkably elegant 
and becoming. 

OUT-DOOR COSTUME.—This is not the moment for 
new dresses in this department, but taste and invention 
have given much novelty to the trimmings of mantles and 
pelisses. Some of the first, composed of satin, are elegantly 
finished with velvet, and fastened down the front with 
satin bows of a very novel form, or gold ornaments. 
Others have the mantle cape and collar bordered en rouleau 
with swansdown. A good many pelisses that have the 
coreage made in the habit stile, are also trimmed with this 
delicate fur. Some velvet ones are tastefully adorned with 
black satin rouleaus, and black blond lace; there is nothing 
more elegant than this stile of trimming. 

DRESSES.—Velvet, satin, and crape are the materials 
most in favour in full dress. The bodies of dresses con¬ 
tinue to be cut very Jow, and are in general much orna¬ 
mented. The large sleeves of satin or velvet dresses are 
always of blond lace, or rich gauze, and made extremely 
wide, or if the long sleeve is of the same material as the 
dress, it is nearly tight, and surmounted by an epaulette 
h la belle Paule, or a sleeve in btret, or double btret : the 
greater number of the bSret sleeves are finished with 
blond lace. , 

The tunic form continues in the highest favour in grand 
costume ; a superb dress of this kind is composed of white 
crape, trimmed round with gold fringe ; a Grecian border 
embroidered in gold serves as a head to the fringe. The 
under dress is in white grot dee bidet , embroidered round 
the bottom in a Grecian border to correspond with that on 
the tunic, but much deeper. 

BALL-DRESS.—Never were the fair votaries of Terpsi¬ 
chore attired wtth such splendour, taste, and invention as 
at present. Crape, tulle, and various rich gauzes are the 
materials employed for dresses. Blond is much used to 
ornament the coreage and sleeves. We have seen some 
dresses which had the back part of the bust, and as far as 
the shoulder in front trimmed with blond lace, it is set 
moderately full round the back, but excessively so on the 
shoulder, where it fastens with a cameo, diamond, or pearl 
agraffe. 

We select the following from a number of beautiful trim¬ 
mings. A dress of vapour crape embroidered just above 
the hem in a wreath of flowers and foliage of different 


shades of green; the flowers and leaves are bordered with 
a narrow gold filet , which corresponds with their stalks 
that are also of gold. 

The trimming of a white crape dreg* is composed of 
bouquets of leaves, embroidered in granite silk, and inter¬ 
mingled with branches of jessamine, embroidered in silver. 

A blue crape dress is bordered just above the hem, witlr 
three twisted rouleaus of blue crape and silver. Three 
double bouquets of foliage united in the centre by a silver 
ornament adorn the skirt. One is placed just above the 
right knee on the trimming, and the two others at some 
distance above it in .a bias direction. Flowers, and a 
mixture of flowers and ribands, are also very generally 
used for trimmings. A beautiful white tulle dress of this 
latter description is finished round the edge of the skirt 
with a row of rose-colour riband, embroidered in white ; 
a biaie of tulle reaches above the knee, where it terminates 
with a satin rouleau. The ceinture is of embroidered 
riband, and from each side of it, at some distance from 
each other, two long ends of riband, terminated by nceude , 
are pendant: bouquets of roses are inserted in the nceude; 
the bfrret sleeve is also finished by three bouquets of roses 
placed horizontally. 

HEAD-DRESSES.—Turbans have lost nothing of their 
attraction this month ; the most novel as well as beautiful 
are of gold or silver gauze ; they offer a perfect imitation of 
Indian and Persian gauzes. Turbans of the Oriental form 
composed of these gauzes, are in great favour, they are 
called turbans h la Svitane . 

Crape, velvet, and satin seem to be nearly in equal favour 
for dress hats ; one of the most elegant that we have lately 
seen, has just appeared; it is of azure blue velvet, with a 
low crown, and a brim entirely round and very much 
turned up on one side; the plumage of a bird of Paradise 
disposed en aigrette , was placed under this part of the brim, 
and a corresponding aigrette ornamented the upper part of 
the crown on the opposite side. A hat of rose colour crape 
is adorned in a singular but very tasteful maimer, with the 
plumage of a bird of Paradise; placed upon the brim on 
the left side, and under the brim on the right is a bouquet 
composed of seven marabouts. 

Blond lace caps continue in favour; there is an endless 
variety in their trimmings. The cauls of several caps are 
formed of twisted riband, arranged in a kind of net, the 
meshes of which are sometimes large enough to suffer 
bows of hair to protrude. We must observe that the 
crowns of 9ome turbans are arranged something in a 
similar manner. 

Bbete are also in great favour; some are adorned in the 
most costly manner, others are without any ornament. A 
very elegant one has just appeared composed of black 
velvet, and decorated with two wreaths of roses ; the one 
went from the left temple across the inside of the brim to 
the right side, the other was placed opposite to it. 

The ball head-dresses consist of wreaths of feathers, 
which when properly placed have a bewitching effect. 
Coiffures composed ot blond lace only, or of blond laoe 
intermixed with flowers and gauze; gauze riband, which 
mingled with flowers or feathers, forms the most fascina¬ 
ting head-dress imaginable. 

The colours most in request are rose, vapour, azure blue, 
and various shades of green, citron, and lavender. 
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NEWEST PARISIAN FASHIONS, 

7BOM THE MOST AUTHENTIC SOURCES. 

HATS & JJONNETS.—Many walking bonnets are now 
composed of gros de Naples, and lined and trimmed with silk 
plush. Velvet bonnets are still in favour; those for the 
morning walk are generally trimmed with the same mate¬ 
rial, only it is always arranged in nasuds, but this month 
they are of a more moderate size, and fewer in number 
than last month. 

Capotee of white watered grot de Naples , trimmed with 
an intermixture of the same material, and white satin are 
also in request for the promenade. 

OUT-DOOR COSTUME.—Notwithstanding the severity 
of the winter is now over, our bUganies seem unwilling to 
lay aside their mantles; cloth and velvet ones, however, are 
beginning to be laid aside ; those of Cachemire and satin 
are more in favour. Many of these are lined and trimmed 
with swansdown. A still greater number are trimmed, but 
not lined, with this fur. The trimming is always very 
broad. Mantles of striking colours, either embroidered 
or printed en eolmme , or else those with a plain ground, 
and an embroidery of palms, or arabesques, round the 
border, are most iff request. We have, however, seen 
upon some very fashionable women, mantles trimmed with 
the skin of the Russian fox. 

Dresses fior the promenade are either of velvet or satin; 
the favorite colours are deep blue and grenat . The trim¬ 
ming is generally a very broad band of velvet, if the dress 
be satin; if it is of velvet, then the trimming is Chinchilla. 

We have seen, in three different quarters, ladies in black 
satin or velvet pantaloons, trimmed with a band of Chin¬ 
chilla or sable. 

Muffs are still in request, and boa tippets are universally 
adopted. Many bUgantes have gold clasps at the ends of 
their boat, in the form of the head and tail of a serpent. 

DRESSES.—The materials for half-dress are, with the ex¬ 
ception of gold and silver stuffs, and trimmings, quite as 
elegant and expensive as those of grande parure . The pe¬ 
lisse form continues most in favour in half-dress. We have 
seen some white satin dresses of this description, which 
were trimmed up the fronts, and round the bust, with a 
wreath of vine-leaves, in various shades of green fioize 
silk; this trimming was of uncommon breadth, and dis¬ 
posed in a serpentine direction; it produced a very striking 
effect. 

Velvet, particularly velours dIspahan, and striped satin 
of a new description, are in great favour in full dress. 
Plain velvets are not so much worn as those that are 
painted in natural flowers, or embroidered in gold. A 
most magnificent dress of this last kind was recently worn 
by the Duchess of Berry, at a benefit given at the Opera 
for the poor of Paris; it was of black velvet, thickly em¬ 
broidered in small gold flowers. The bust was trimmed 
with a wreath of gold foliage, a similar trimming bordered 
the b£ret sleeve, over which was one & la Marino Faliero of 
the most superb blond lace. A large wreath of foliage sur¬ 
mounted the hem. 

The dress of the Marquise de Bethizy, one of the Du¬ 
chess’s ladies of hondur, was much admired ; the colour 
was rose du Pamasse: the material is of a new description, 
striped alternately in satin and gros de Naples . It was 
trimmed immediately above the hem, with long satin 


leaves of the same colour; they were finished round the 
edge with a light embroidery in silver, and arranged in such 
a manner as to form a species of wreath. The corsage and 
sleeves were adorned by blond lace draperies, fastened by 
superb agrafes of pearl, and a bouquet of roses embroi¬ 
dered in silver in the centre of the bust. 

A new style of bridal dress, brought into favour by the 
cold weather, seems likely to continue. The dress is made 
high and with long sleeves, but the bust and sleeves are 
ornamented with blond lace in such a manner as to give 
the robe quite a full dress appearance. A young bride of 
high family has lately made an innovation in the bridal 
coiffure which hitherto has been a lace veil (latterly always 
of English point) and a garland of orange flowers only. 

The orange flowers of Mademoiselle de-*s garland, 

were slightly tinged with rose colour, and the foliage was 
in pearl. 

Fancy black is now very little worn, nevertheless, one 
dress of this description was much admired, some evenings 
since, at an elegant soirie; it was of black tulle, embroi¬ 
dered in rose colour chenille, and worn over a rose colour 
satin slip. 

Among the materials most in favour in ball dress, is the 
gaxe de Saint Voilier and de Chambery . Many of the dres¬ 
ses at the late ball given by the dauphin ess were of these 
materials. The dresses at that ball, and the one after¬ 
wards given by Mademoiselle d*Artois were distinguished 
by extreme simplicity, it being understood that the court 
reserves its magnificence for the arrival of their Sicilian 
majesties. 

Private balls continue as numerous as ever, but there is 
no decided style of ball-dress. Simplicity and splendour 
seem in fact equally in favour. The gaze da Chambtry is 
in particular request with very young ladies ; these dresses 
are trimmed either with satin rouleaux, chenille fringe, 
or else a single bouquet of flowers placed as high as the 
knee, and corresponding with a bouquet h la jardiniere, 
which is placed on the left side of the breast. 

Flowers composed of feathers are coming much into 
favour for trimmings, particularly for ball dresses; they 
have a light and beautiful effect. 

A very elegant style of trimming for ball-dress, and one 
that is in much favour, is an embroidery in white silk of 
two different shades; these trimmings have very much the 
appearance of silver. 

Lord Stuart’s late ball is allowed, even by the French 
themselves, to be the most splendid that has been given 
this season in Paris. We shall cite a few of the dresses 
that were the most distinguished either for their taste or 
their magnificence. 

An English lady had a dress of white Paltnyrienne , em¬ 
broidered just above the knee in a large wreath of vine 
leaves in white silk of two shades; the sleeves were h la 
Donna Maria , separated by an enamelled armlet, with a 
diamond clasp; the draperies of the corsage were looped in 
front, and on the shoulder with agraffes of diamonds. 

A dress of rose-coloured gaze de Caroline was adorned at 
the upper edge of the hem by a wreath formed of two rows 
of rose-colour and white marabouts ; they were divided in 
the middle by a torsade of pearls, the corsage cut very low 
was edged by a small rouleau of marabouts* 

A white crape dress was trimmed just above the knee 
with bouquets forming pyramids, embroidered in floize 
silk, amethyst colour; the leaves were embroidered in 
gold. This melange had a beautiful effect. 
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A morning dress of gros de Naples , the colour is a new 
shade of green, the corsage made en habit d'homme , has 
a broad velvet lappel, leaving the chemisette, which is 
either of very fine lawn or else cambric, very much seen. 
The lappel is cut round the edge in dents of a new form. 
The sleeve, of a novel and singularly graceful description, 
is finished round the arm-hole with a row of velvet dents, 
forming an epaulet. Very deep cuff, also of velvet, cut 
round the top to correspond with the lappel. The trim¬ 
ming of the skirt is also velvet; it is narrower than they 
have been worn, and is cut in deep dents , of a similar 
shape to those which adorn the corsage and sleeves. An 
apron is an indispensable appendage to this dress: it is 
narrow and short, not reaching quite to the knee; it either 
corresponds with the dress, or else is composed of that 
beautiful material called foulard. In the first case it is 
trimmed with fringe, in the last it has no trimming. The 
braces of the apron form a V in front, and an X on the back 
of the corsage; they are edged either with very narrow 
fringe or blond lace. The small round pockets are trimmed 
to correspond with the braces. 

Two dinner dresses are also, from their novelty and 
elegance, well worthy of description. The one is composed 
of satin, the colour pensee, the corsage cut very low, is 
ornamented round the breast with satin, disposed en pele¬ 
rine. This ornament is cut to resemble foliage, and is 
edged round with a triple metre of narrow blond lace. The 
trimming is much broader on the shoulder, where it is set 
in full, and forms an elegant finish to the long sleeve & 
VAmadis, which is also finished at the wrist with a nafrow 
blond ruche. A wreath of foliage, corresponding with the 
bust, but very large, borders the hem. 

HEAD-DRESSES.—Turbans in plain or Japanese velvet, 
are much worn in full dress; they are so arranged as to 
suffer the bows and braids of the hair to be seen, and are 
either adorned with ostrich feathers, or with one or two 
birds o f Paradise. They are also sometimes superbly de¬ 
corated with jewels. This was particulaily the case at 
the late benefit given at the opera for the poor of Paris. 
The turbans and berets were principally composed of 
velvet or satin embroidered in gold, silver, or colours 
imitating precious stones. Many bferets were adorned 
with two esprits, one of which was placed under the brim, 
the other above it. At the basis of the long esprits , upon 
some velvet turbans, were placed bouquets of diamonds. 

The hats were the smallest that have yet appeared, some 
might be almost taken for birets; they had the brims 
much turned up in front, and ornamented with a single 
feather, which was placed under the brim, and fell back 
towards the crown. 

Whether the head-dress was a turban, a b4ret, or even a 
small hat, it was generally worn over a bandeau of a rich 
description, fastened in the centre of the forehead by a 
clasp of diamonds or precious stones. 

Head-dresses of hair were also very numerous, flowers 
or pearls ornamented them in general. Many were sur¬ 
mounted by one or two birds of Paradise. 

Wreaths of flowers separated in two tufts, or one very 
large flower, are much used to adorn the hair in ball dress. 
Chaperons in ostrich feathers, marabouts, or flowers, are 
also much in favour, as are likewise bouquets of silver 
flowers mingled with coloured feathers. 

Nceuds of gauze riband intermixed -with flowers of gold 
and silver, disposed in axles de Moulin , are also in favour. 

Though our iUgantes continue to have their hair dressed 


very high, they do not display its luxuriance so much as 
last month ; it is still arranged in bows and platted bands. 

A new style of coiffeure , and one that Is very simple, 
has been remarked for its singularity; it was composed of 
tortoiseshell combs, with open worked galleries. The 
combs had the form of butterflies* wings. Placed behind * 
the large noeud , at the back of the hair, they surmount it: 
there were three on the left, and two on the right side. 

All head-dresses are made very high. Feathers prevail 
at balls ; some are placed on the hair attached by diamonds 
or precious stones, but the greater number form a sort of 
crown ; many of these consist of marabouts, intermixed 
with flowers. After feathers, of which the head-dresses more 
particularly of young ladies are made, flowers are much worn. 
Velvet turbans en Japonise , or cerise crape, or the Jewish 
turbans of white crape, are fashionable. Many turbans 
have a gold fringe falling over the shoulder, surmounted by 
esprits. BSrets are almost exploded. The most admired 
flowers for the hair arc wreaths of white roses, placed to 
the right h la Grecque; or a double dalia on the summit of 
the head. 

JEWELLERY.—The setting of precious stones has this 
year attained a high degree of perfection. Nothing can be 
more light, rich, and elegant. It is no longer those heavy 
combs, those massive diadems, whose magnificence was at 
once clumsy and in bad taste; it is an ingenious assem* 
blage of topazes, emeralds, rubies, and diamonds, which, 
set with an exquisite art, produce wreaths, gerbes, and fa%s~ 
ceaux of flowers, such as ought to adorn the forehead of a 
pretty woman. Nothing can be more beautiful that an 
aigrette which has just been mounted for the Duchess de R. 
All the precious stones we have mentioned, are there found* 
united in their different shades, and arranged in a manner 
which perfectly represents the tail of a bird of Paradise. 

A wreath of flowers, in white and rose diamonds, is to be 
worn very low on the forehead, accompanies that superb 
aigrette which crowns the summit of the head. 

We must notice, also, a splendid parure, in diamonds ; 
beside the diamond agraffes which loopes the sleeves of a 
dress, made h, la Marino Faliero , the draperies of the corsage 
of the dress were fastened in the centre of the bosom, by 
a diamond clasp, to which was suspended a small chain of 
diamonds, which passing under one side of the cemtvre , 
was attached to a beautiful little smelling bottle. 

MISCELLANEOUS.—At balls and in full dress our 
elegantes wear gloves ^embroidered round the top in a gar¬ 
land of flowers in coloured silks. 

We have seen fans, the mounts of which were formed of 
looking glass. This little mirror, small as it is, it sufficient 
to repair the disorder the waltz or the galop produces in the 
head-dress of a lady. 

The Duchess de Berry has been seen in full dress, in 
slippers made in the style of the antique buskin. Thus 
this sort of Grecian chaussure , is likely to be generally 
adopted by the Parisian belles; it will, however, only suit 
those who have a pretty foot: that of the Duchess is dis¬ 
tinguished for its beauty, and its uncommon smallness. 

We still see pocket handkerchiefs that have a purse in 
the middle; it is formed by a string that surrounds an em¬ 
broidery in the centre; but these handkerchiefs are not in 
such favour as those of cambric, embroidered in gold; they 
are now made so expensive, that one may really call them 
bijoux. 
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GENEALOGY OF THE NOBILITY OF THE UNITED 
KINGDOM OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND; 


SHEWING THEIR ORIGIN AND THE CAUSES OF THEIR EI.E- 
VATION. 


LXIX.—Cngltsh Carls. 


GRAHAM,-EARL AND BARON GRAHAM. 

(Duke qf Montrose in Scotlajid.) 

This noble family is descended from the celebrated 
Graeme , who, in 404 was General of the array to Fergus II., 
king of Scotland, and governor of that kingdom in the 
minority of his grandson, Eugene II., when he fought with 
the Romans, defeated the Britons, and in the year 420 
forced his way through the wall erected by the Emperor 
Severus between the firths of Forth and Clyde, as the 
utmost boundary of the Roman Empire; which wall, while 
it continued, retained the name of Graeme's or Graham's 
Dyke. This distinguished person married a lady of the 
royal family of Denmark, and was the progenitor of all 
the Grahams in North Britain. About 1214, William de 
Graham , the direct ancestor of the Dukes of Montrose, 
obtained from William, King of Scotland, the lands of 
Charletan and Barrowfield, near Montrose, and the lord- 
ship of Kinnebar in Forfarshire; under William’s successor, 
Alexander II., he obtained a charter frqm Henry de Groeme, 
his cousin, of the lands of Clifton and Clifton Hall, in 
Mid-Lothian. In the same reign, his eldest son, Sir David 
de Graham, obtained from Patrick, Earl of Dunbar, a 
charter of the lands Dundaff and Strathcarron, in exchange 
for some lands of Sir David’s in Galloway. He died about 
the year 1270, leaving issue by the daughter of Robert, 
and sister of Malise, Earl of Strathern, three sons, Sir 
Patrick, Sir John, and Sir David Graham. Sir John was 
a great hero and patriot; the constant and bosom friend 
of the gallant Sir William Wallace, Governor of Scotland; 
next to Wallace, Sir John was esteemed the bravest Scotch¬ 
man of his times. He was killed, fighting gallantly in 
defence of his country’s liberties, at the battle of Falkirk, 
in 1298. Another of Sir David’s sons lost his life, fighting 
for the liberties of his country, at the battle of Dunbar, in 
1296. Sir David his grandson, was carried among other 
nobles, a prisoner to England, by King Edward I, but soon 
after released. Sir William Graham, Lord of Kincardia, 
married Lady Mary Stuart, daughter of King Robert III., 
widow of George, Earl of Angus, and of Sir. James 
Kennedy, of Denuze, ancestor of the Earls qf Cassilis. Alex¬ 
ander, his son, died before his father, leaving issue two 
sons, Patrick and Alexander; the eldest of whom succeeded 
his grandfather in 1424. After the murder of James I. of 
Scotland, he was appointed one of the lords of the regency, 
during the minority of Jame II. He died in 1465, leaving 
issue William Lord Graham, who was Ambassador to the 
court of England, in 1466 ; he married Lady Anne Douglas, 
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daughter of George, fourth Earl of Angus, and died in 1472, 
leaving William his successor. He was succeeded by his 
son, who was 

First Earl of Montrose .—He adhered to the party of 
James III., against that of his nobles, and was a commander 
at the battle of Bannockburn in 1488, whereat the king lost 
his life. In return for his loyalty, James IV., created him 
Earl of Montrose, on the 3rd of March, 1503. The Earl 
was with James IV, and many nobles, slain at the fatal 
battle of Flodden-Field, 1503. He was succeeded by William 

The Second Earl. —His lordship was appointed Governor 
to King James V. by the regent, John Duke of Albany. 
He was succeeded by his grandson, John, the third Earl, 
whose son John was fourth Earl, who was Ambassador 
from James VI., to several foreign courts. He married 
Magdalen Carnegie, daughter of David, Earl of of Southesk, 
and by her had issue, 

James, the first Marquis of Montrose and JF^fth Earl .— 
This nobleman strongly attached himself to Charles I., 
who created him Marquis, and appointed him, in 1644, 
Captain General in Scotland; but on his advancing from 
Edinburgh, to strengthen the King, he was met at Philip- 
shaw, near Selkirk, by Major General Lesley, and in a 
battle fought there, on September 13th, 1645, was totally 
defeated. The Marquis escaped to the Highlands, and 
embarked for France, in 1646 : having procured a supply 
of money from Denmark and Sweden, he got together five 
hundred men, with arms and ammunition, which he sent 
from Hamburgh to one of the Orkney Islands, and in April, 
1650, he followed immediately with one hundred officers. 
From thence he landed at Caithness with his regiment, 
secured a certain castle, and collecting his friends, a battle 
took place, in which he was defeated by Colonel Strahan, 
and condemned by the Scotch Parliament; he was hanged 
on May 21st; 1650, at the cross, on a gibbet, thirty feet 
high, for the space of three hours; then beheaded and 
quartered, and his head fixed on the Tolbooth prison. 
After the restoration of Charles II., his majesty reversed 
the sentence; his scattered remains were collected, and 
buried with great solemnity, in the cathedral church of 
St. Giles, in May 1661. He was succeeded by his son 
James, who was 

Second Marquis. —On the return of Charles II., he was 
restored to his honours and estates: he married Isabel 
Douglas, daughter of William, seventh Earl of Morton, 
widow of Robert, the first Earl of Roxburgh; and had 
issue a son and a daughter; his son, at his father’s death, 
became third Marquis, and married Christian, daughter to 
John Leslie, Duke of Rothes. He died in 1684, and was 
succeeded by his son James, 

The First Duke of Montrose. —To which dignity he 
was advanced on April 24th, 1707: he married Christian 
Carnegie, Daughter of David, third Earl of Northesk, and 
by her had issue; but only one son, William, survived 
him, who, on the demise of his father, which took place 
in 1741, became 

The Second Duke. —He married in October, 1742, Lucy 
Manners, daughter of John, the second Duke of Rutland, 
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and by her had James his heir, and other issue. His grace 
had succeeded to the English honours of Earl and Baron 
Graham, of Kelford in the county of Northumberland, by 
the death of his brother David in 1731. The Duke died 
September the 23d, 1790, and was succeeded by his son, 

The ITiird and present Earl Graham in England , (Duke of 
Montrose in Scotland.) His grace was bom on the 8th oi 
February, 1755. He married on the 1st of March, 1785, 
Jemima Elizabeth, daughter of John, Earl of Ashburnham, 
by whom he had issue, a son, bom September 4th, 1786; 
her Grace died fourteen days after, and the child on the 
29th of April, 1787. The Duke of Montrose married, 
secondly, on July the 24th, 1790, Charlotte, sister to 
William, Duke of Manchester, by whom he has issue, 
four daughters and two sons. 

The motto of this ancient and noble family, is Ne oubliez 
—“ Do not forget.*’ 


A LESSON FOR THE CURIOUS. 


Inconsistent mortals that we are! How often, when 
reading the numerous spring advertisements of “ Memoirs 
of Lady Spangle,** of “ Theophilus Wrangle,” “ The Tra¬ 
veller Mangle,** edited by Herbert Dangle how have I 
exclaimed : What folly ! What selfish, narrow-minded va¬ 
nity, to suppose others can be interested in the peculiar 
turns of mind, that stamp the events of life ; the different 
shades formed by the varying outline of individual charac¬ 
ter—No, *tis the grander features; struggles, thrilling 
alike through all the pulses of human nature ; these alone 
should be recorded. This I have said and more : yet now, 
I am writing of myself. One comfort, my apostasy will 
not be known. Though in constant intercourse with the 
world ; affording it a due proportion of amusement and 
food; (at the rate of five meals a day, for comment) though 
present at Almack’s, and invited to Holly Lodge—still I 
shall never be detected here ; and the circumstance I am 
going to relate, may afford a topic of conversation, in the 
hour of need, to some stripling of fashion, who feels he must 
speak to Miss Lennox, and knows not exactly what to say. 

My father, descended from a noble Scottish House, 
having spent his best years in the active duties of a soldier, 
returned to his native valley, with an ample fortune—a 
sun-burnt brow—a wounded arm, and a faint hope of 
recovering the health he had lost in the service of his 
country. Before many months had elapsed, he was intro¬ 
duced to a young English widow ; they met often and 
called themselves friends—the day of parting came, and 
they found themselves lovers— 

After a delay only sufficient to allow of Mrs. Lesbo- 
rough’s visit to Northumberland, (where she had lately 
resided), and her return to Scotland, they married ;—I was 
their only child. 

“Their union gave evidence to one great truth, that in 
every draught of human happiness, there must be some 
alloy. From the period of my birth, my mother sunk 
into a melancholy depression, the more remarkable as con¬ 
trasted with her former cheerful disposition and active mind. 
Yet this sad change, though destructive of my father’s 
comfort, had no power to subdue his affection; neither 
did the selfishness of imaginary ills, diminish the devoted 
grateful love she felt for him. The time approached, when 
this support must fail ; and, on his death-bed of pain, the 
keenest anguish sprung from the reflection, that he left 
her to suffer alone. 


When roused from the first stupifylng effects of grief, 
my mother seemed fully sensible of her increased respon¬ 
sibility as my only parent: yet, mingled with many proofs 
of tenderness, there appeared such an anxiety and restless 
watchful care, that young as I was, scarce thirteen, I could 
not help feeling, she would have been much happier if I 
had never existed. To a girl of susceptible feelings, this 
idea would have been fraught with misery; but I was 
naturally light-hearted, content to taste the surface of en¬ 
joyment, and leave the turbid mass below, without any 
attempt to analyze it. 

Three years past on, my mother was now often absent 
from home; on one occasion, nearly a fortnight, but no 
one presumed to question, or arraign her conduct, she had 
established a character for eccentricity, and might now act 
as she pleased, (the toll once paid, you are free of the 
road). Towards the end of July, she suddenly announced 
an intention of passing some weeks at Scarborough : any 
change would have been delightful to me—all was bustle 
and preparation, the drawers were emptied—the trunks 
were packed—the neighbours called, and the maids took 
leave of their sweethearts. 

On the morning before our departure, my mother sat 
with me in a summer parlour, opening to the garden ; 
one of the servants called her from the room, she had been 
w riting, and, as the door closed, a draught of air, shook 
from her portfolio, a piece of paper, it was folded, but not 
like a letter ; of course, I could not possibly intend to open 
it, still, there was no harm in looking at the outside, as it 
lay on the ground before me ; I looked, and looked, ’till I 
worked myself into a fever of curiosity, it was so very 
oddly folded ! a second breeze moved it close to my feet ; 
one moment’s hesitation—ah, little did I think, that on that 
moment hung my earthly destiny,—it wa9 decided; I opened 
the paper ; at the top appeared a slight pencil sketch of our 
cottage, and underneath, twelve lines of what, by a long 
sketch of courtesy, might be termed, third-rate poetry, 
(I thought it far superior to Pope's) describing the sorrows 
of absence, and the anxieties of unrequited love, Bigned 
H. M. and addressed to E. L—. 

Here was a discovery! again I read, there could be no mis¬ 
take—it was intended for me ; for, although my mother's 
initials were the same, the writer alluded to the extreme 
youth of his beloved, and her ignorance of the feelings she 
inspired. Now, Mrs. Lennox was forty-three, and had 
been thrice married—the case was plain, I had a lover, 
and she meant to keep him at an awful distance. I had 
just time to replace the precious document before her re¬ 
turn ; she locked the desk and put the key in her pocket.— 
“ Ellen,” she said, after a moment’s awkward pause, “ I 
cannot walk with you to-day, but, I wisb you to go down 
to the village, as we intended.” “Yes, mamma,” I re¬ 
plied, and certainly meant to go; presently, I heard her 
tell the servants, that she should be out for more than 
an hour, and from ray own window saw her leave the 
house. I stole gently down into the garden, it was so 

pleasant; perhaps, at that very moment H. M-. was 

taking another sketch; perhaps, he would introduce 
my figure, all in white, under the verandah, and I 
watched there, ’till it was too late to go to the village. 
Listless, excited and weary, I sought the shelter of a 
favorite oak; and sunk on the turf beneath its spread¬ 
ing branches ; behind me was a field that led to the road 
in front, a thick shrubbery. I had sat only a few minutes, 
when two figures crossed the field, opened the garden gate, 
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and walked slowly towards the little grove before me. One 
was my mother, her companion, a tall man; ere I could 
distinguish more, the trees concealed them from my view, 
but their voices were heard approaching, in earnest dis¬ 
course. 

“ Henry, you are not equal to this exertion—you are 
not, indeed !” she said, “ Rest here awhile.” And he sat 
down on the bank close to me. 

I held in my breath, lest any moving leaf should betray 
me, and stooped forward to listen. 

“ You have saved my life,” replied the stranger, “how 
can you embitter it thus ?” 

“ Mordaunt, you know my distress ; It is cruel to re¬ 
proach me!” 

“ I do not reproach you; I have borne very long ; but 
I can bear no more.” 

My mother seemed deeply affected, for his voice was 
almost choked with emotion. She did not, however, in¬ 
terrupt him, and, by a violent effort, he tried to speak 
again. 

“ Whilst I could see her, though only for an hour— 
whilst I could only hear the sound of her voice, and w atch 
her distant form—you know I never urged you further ; 
but to tear her thus away, without allowing me one word 
of comfort—to force me to remain, when I have no strength 
to bear the separation. 

“ For God’s sake be composed, Mordaunt, you know I 
love you with a mother’s love ; nothing can ever break the 
tie that binds us ; if you wish it, go with us, Henry; I 
consent. To-night, at supper, you shall see her.” 

Something was answered, but I heard it not; for, at 
that moment, he turned, and I looked, for the first time, 
on the countenance of Harry Mordaunt. 

Twenty years have now past, amidst the changing scenes 
of a busy world; and I have tried to think, that over¬ 
excited feelings stamped it on my memory with ideal 
charms ; that other* might equal or surpass it; yet there 
it stands, unrivalled in its own manly beauty, its noble 
high-minded intelligence. I looked on him it would be 
my duty to love; on him who was to be the guide of ray 
youth, my friend, my protector—my husband ! 

A thousand new undefined, overwhelming feelings, shook 
my bosom, and forgetting the thick screen that separated 
u«, I hid iny face, lest he should see the burning blushes. 

Perhaps no pretty girl’s heart ever reached the age of 
sixteen, without some idea of matrimony; but in mine it 
had been associated with many others. A curricle and 
greys—a fire in my room—diamond ear-rings—(long ones) 
—and some few things beside, equally unromantic ; thus, 
when the reality was suddenly awakened, the total revul¬ 
sion of thought may be easily imagined. 

Mordaunt arose, the conference was ended; again the 
promise renewed, “ At supper you shall meet.” 

I watched his tall figure, as he crossed the orchard; 
once he looked back, my mother waved her hand, and 
then moved slowly towards the house. With anxious 
caution I crept from my hiding-place, gained my own 
chamber, locked the door, and falling on ray knees, gave 
way to the uncontrollable rush of tears, that seemed to 
save my heart from bursting. By degrees, this agitation 
subsided ; the image of Mordaunt—the recollection pf his 
l<*re—of my mother’s fond affection for us both—of all 
the happiness that awaited us, rose pure and distinct before 
jue, creating an atmosphere that youth delights to breathe 
in. The clock struck nine, and reminded me there was 


only one hour more. Trembling and hurrying, I began 
my toilette ; the pins were all crooked, the strings all 
broke ; at last, attired in my best white frock, and all the 
trinkets I possessed, I ventured down the stairs. My 
mother met me in the passage ; there was no light to dis¬ 
tinguish features, but her voice betrayed great confusion. 

“ Ellen, my love,” said she, “ I will come directly, go 
into the parlour.” 

I did, and sat down ; when next I rose, it would be as a 
betrothed bride! Fear again assailed me—the blood 
rushed to my cheeks—I leaned down on the table, and 
listened. She was gone to fetch Mordaunt—footsteps 
approached—she returned—alone ; and taking the seat 
opposite mine, she attempted to eat; the effort was vain, 
and soon abandoned. Though my emotion could no longer 
be concealed, her own prevented her from remarking it. 
Neither did she seem to notice the change in my dress. 
After struggling a few moments longer, she sw r allowed a 
glass of wine, and rose to quit the room. 

I followed, and laid my quivering hand upon her arm, 
the touch awakened all her tenderness—“ Ellen, my child,” 
she said, fondly embracing me, “can you forgive your 
wretched parent!” “ Oh, do not talk so,” I exclaimed, 
“ forgive me mamma, for I know it all;” and I sunk upon 
her bosom. “ Impossible !” she cried, “ who dared to tell 
you?” “Oh I have done wrong, very, very wrong, but 
don’t be angry now—not now, dearest mother 1” 

“ Tis well!” she replied in a tone of solemn energy, 
which to my excited feelings sounded fearfully impressive. 
—“ It is the will of Heaveu to spare me the shame and 
trial of confession ; come then my child, and we may still 
be happy.” I still clung to her, as she advanced to the 
door ot the room where we had sat that morning, how she 
entered, I know not; for Mordaunt was there—and by his 
side, a female form, whose beauty surpassed all I had ever 
seen, or imagined : his arm w'as round her waist; and his 
eyes—one glance, I saw; it was sufficient -and with 
a loud scream, I fell senseless to the ground before him.— 

Hours must have past, for it was near daylight when I 
awoke, that lovely being was sitting by my couch : again 
1 closed my eyes ; and prayed, that they might never open 
more. There was a whisper : my mother came forward,— 
“ speak to us Ellen 1” she said, but I turned away ; a soft 
downy pressure was upon my hand, and a voice, like the 
pitying sighs of the seraphim, breathed “ my sister,” 
“hush Editha, she cannot bear it now.” “ Yes, 1 replied, 
whatever there is to say, say it now. I can bear it very 
well—and compelling myself to look 6tcdfastly on them 
both, I prepared to listen. 

My mother sat down on the bed, and thus began :— 

“ It was three years after my first husband’s death, that 
wishing once more to see a lady who had shewn much 
kindness to me in early youth, I left Editha with a sister 
of her father s at Alnwick, and proceeded to Scotland. 
There I first met Colonel Lennox, and for some time 
allowed myself to enjoy his society without fear or anxiety ; 
but this state of feeling was not to last: one day, our 
mutual friend spoke of the marriage of her only son, and 
ended with a hope that he would be a kind protection to 
the lady’s children; when Lennox with a warmth, nay 
viobnee of manner, exclaimed against the young man’s 
folly, declaring, that no earthly inducement should make 
him accept the thankless office of a step father, -to my 
surprise (and horror, for 1 could no longer deceive my own 
heart,) 1 found that he considered me childless. 
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“ That very evening, I received a letter informing me that 
Editha’s aunt was dead—the next day, I resolved to return 
to Alnwick.—Colonel Lennox called, and offered me his 
hand. 

“ I will not attempt to palliate my guilt by pleading the 
strength of the temptation: long, very long, I struggled 
against it; hut again we met; again he urged me to be 
his; the voice of duty became fainter and fainter; till 
with the usual sophistry of passion, I convinced myself 
that for his sake, I ought not to reveal the truth : I did 
not: and we married. Full was the retribution God de¬ 
manded : each hour of my life was embittered by anxiety 
and self reproach—a word, a look, the most trifling in¬ 
cident, the most casual expression, had power to over¬ 
whelm me; whilst the confiding tenderness of my husband 
only added to the sufferings it endeavoured to alleviate. 
Another cause of misery was the feeble health of Editha, 
which I entirely attributed to my neglect; and the deser¬ 
tion of her childhood to the mercenary care of strangers : 
when, in spite of all, she grew in health, and strength 
and beauty; instead of indulging a mother’s fondness, 
or a mother’s pride, I could only gaze for a moment, 
and then, tear myself away—but Heaven has wrought 
its own just purposes; turning my error into the in¬ 
strument of her future happiness.—Young Mordaunt 
found her in her humble home : not daring to marry the 
daughter of a peasant; unable to conquer, or conceal his 
love; he resolved at least to spare her the pangs he 
endured, and left the neighbourhood without the con¬ 
solation of one parting word. The mind had triumphed ; 
the body sunk under the pressure of grief and agitation. 
A dangerous illness was the consequence, which Editha 
had just heard of when I came to visit her; affection 
at once burst every restraint, every selfish precaution. I 
drove to the house of Mordaunt’s father; confessed the 
truth, and never left the unconscious sufferer till health 
and reason were restored,—from that period, ho has re¬ 
sided near our cottage; and poor Editha has at last found 
the shelter of a parent’s roof. From day to day, I have 
intended to undeceive you, but my courage always failed; 
Mordaunt’s entreaties nave prevailed on me to let him 
accompany us, and consent to their immediate union.” 
I heard her to the end; and as I lay in weakness, and 
weariness, and shame ; I vowed to conquer my rebellious 
spirit; and bury the fatal error in the depths of my own 
aching heart. Heaven has enabled me to keep that vow: 
I received my future “ brotherand in my presence, was 
the day of marriage fixed: decked as a bride’s maid, I 
attended the ceremony, I heard the kiss of rapture,—I 
received the brotherly salute,—the congratulations of 
friends and enemies. (What rich mother with two hand¬ 
some daughters is in want of either ?) Nay more, I have 
sat at Mordaunt’s table, whilst he laughed at my indiffer¬ 
ence to his sex’s admiration; and told me, ’twas lucky 
he knew Editha first, or he should certainly have tried to 
overcome it. No mortal has ever guessed the truth ; and 
for myself—a few more years will pass away, the pillow of 
death is a resting place to the weary—and the heart aches 
no more—in the grave. 


SONG. 

Forsake thee,—no ! I would not dare, 
So base a creature be, love ; 

No, by the shining heavens, I swear, 
1*11 ne’er prove false to thee, love !— 


The sun which beams in splendour bright, 
A darken’d orb shall be, love 1 

And yield no more its radiant light, 

Ere I prove false to thee, love 1 

Forsake thee,—no! the roses bloom 
Shall leave its native tree, love! 

And breathe no more its rich perfume. 

Ere I prove false to thee, love! 

The darkling night shall chase the day, 

Its reign eternal be, love; 

The world shall wreck and pass away. 

Ere I prove false to thee, love! 


TO ANN 


Oh! never may thy bosom know 
A sadder hour than this is ; 

May innate pleasure’s unbought glow, 

Still wait on all thy blisses. 

Be thine the happy heart’s light throb, 

Distress through life unknowing; 

Ne’er may griefs tear, nor sorrow’s sob, 
Disturb thy bosom’s glowing. 

Fair woman's eye should know no tear 
But that which rapture borrows; 

Her bosom ne’er should heave with fear. 

Her heart ne’er sink with sorrows. 

I dearly love to see the smile 
Her rosy cheek illuming. 

To know that not one thought of guile. 

Is there to check its blooming. 

J. M. Lacey. 


MUSIC’S LIGHT. 


Tell me the theme that minstrel’s love, 

When summer suns are glowing, 

And from its heavenly source above. 

The inspired verse is flowing. 

’Tis the thund’ring charge,—the rush of war, 
’Tis the bloody path of vict’ry’s car,— 

The struggles of the brave ! 

Where freedom’s standard proudly rose, 
Where patriots triumphed o’er their foes, 

Or died upon her grave! 

In halls that blaze with festive light. 

He wakes a livelier measure; 

Of revels gay, and ladies bright, 

The tournay’s pride and pleasure ! 

And when by some neglected stream, 

The minstrel sits in the pale moonbeam, 

O’er his harp the breeze is sighing:— 
While the whisper’d tale of lovers’ pain, 
Who lov’d too well, and lov'd in vain ; 

Is mournfully replying! 
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THE LOVES OF RUDOLPH AND ALBERTINA. 

A MYSTIC TALE. 

During the course of conversation at a cheerful evening 
party, its. subject turned on second sights and apparitions. 
Though in matters of the kind there can hardly exist a 
greater sceptic than myself, I must own, that the following 

. narrative of counsellor L--, acted so powerfully upon 

my mind, that for some time I remained uncertain, whether 
I might rank it also among the fancies of a diseased and 
heated imagination. 

“ Early on a serene summer morning,’* thus Counsellor 

L-began his narrative :—“ Rudolph of H-, one of 

my most intimate college friends, whom, but a few days 
before, death had robbed of his betrothed Albertina, entered 
my chamber. I shook him cordially by the hand, and 
mentioned to him my surprise at his visiting me at so very 
early an hour; but Rudolph continued silent: only a 
scarcely perceptible smile waved over his lips; he ap¬ 
proached the window, struggling, as it seemed, to subdue 
his feelings, and pensive cast his looks upwards to heaven. 

. “ O, how in a few days the depth of his grief had altered 
him! The once so powerful form of Rudolph, appeared 
ready to sink with debility, melancholy was visibly de¬ 
picted in all the features of his pallid countenance, and the 
fire of his eye was extinguished. When I, however, re¬ 
flected on the blessing he had lost in his beloved Albertina, 
I no longer wondered at the rapid transformation of my 
friend. 

“ Albertina, in the full enjoyment of the blooming 
luxuriance of life’s vernal season, was adorned with beauty, 
and the most enchanting sweetness of disposition ; every 
virtue dwelt in her heart, which glowed with enthu¬ 
siasm for the noble, and the sublime. With wealth also, 
and with all the comforts that so largely conduce to the 
heightening of our terrestial happiness, she was boun¬ 
teously endowed by Heaven. As Rudolph possessed in no 
less a degree these auspicious qualifications, it is more 
than probable, that the most generous and beatified 
affection, would have ^cemented the union of this amiable 
couple. 

Very near, indeed, were the lovers now to the goal of 
their wishes, as their espousals had already been solemnly 
fixed by Albertina’s parents, when suddenly an annihilating 
scarlet-fever laid the languishing rose, the lovely bride, 
upon a bed of sickness, where, after a few days, she ex¬ 
pired in the arms of her lover, bedewed with the tears of 
his heartfelt anguish and despair. 

“ Whilst I was engaged in these reflections, Rudolph had 
left the window, and drawn near to my writing desk. On 
it lay the elegy which I had begun to compose on the death 
of Albertina. He read the poem apparently with the 
keenest emotion, for his tears trickled down upon the 
paper; but when he came to the following lines,— 

“ Above the grave, in yonder sacred dome, 

Where brightest lights in distant orbits roam, 

Where sainted spirits to full bliss retire. 

Will Albertina still a holy love inspire— 

A sudden tremor seized his weakened limbs; he fell sobbing 
and speechless on my breast. From my eyes also started a 
flood of tears, as I stood supporting my weeping friend. 

“When he recovered, I was the first to break silence, and 
wishing to turn his attention from the object of his mourn¬ 
ful thoughts, proposed a walk, in the hope that the grand 


display of universal nature, might, In a degree, disperse the 
gloom that overwhelmed his saddened mind. But he made 
a motion with his head to signify his objection, clasped my 
hand, and drew me to him on the sofa. A singularly quiet 
calm seemed suffused over his whole being, a gentle smile 
sat upon his lips, though tears continued to glisten in his 
eyes. He now broke at last his long, and to me afflicting 
silence.” 

“ My dear friend, I have seen my beloved, have seen my 
Albertina.” 

“ I was struck with violent terror, conceiving these 
words to be the sure signs of a total aberration of his 
mental powers. 

“ Believe me, I have seen her,” pursued he. “ Yesterday 
evening, after you had gone home, I found no rest in my 
chamber; a secret impulse drove me out. Whither I 
directed my steps you may easily guess. I wandered too 
and fro, amidst the dark gloom of the whistling acacias and 
the weeping willows, which surround the church-yard. 
Yet not quite alone; the most devouring grief was my 
attendant; the ardently beloved image of Albertina hovered 
round me. Then as the west-wind blew, waving the foliage 
of the blooming and fragrant branches, I imagined I heard 
in their solitary rustling, her own sweet melodious voice. 

“ The moon diffused its modest gentle light over the whole 
vicinity, and the tombstones of the church-yaiH, involved 
in its silvery radiance, saddening met my eyes. Only oc¬ 
casionally, was it obscured by some gloomy cloud, which, 
like a dark and evil spirit flew past, under the canopy of 
heaven. A solemn silence reigned around. Holy shi- 
verings thrilled through me. O that I also might now 
slumber in thy realms, thou sombre mansion of the dead, 
said I, softly. Then loud sounding from the church’s lofty 
tower, which, like some terrific giant, raised its head to¬ 
wards heaven, the clock tolled twelve. A sudden terror, 
mixed with awe seized my whole frame; it was now too 
late for me to return home, the city gates being closed. 
I determined, therefore, to spend the remainder of the 
night awake, on the grave of my Albertina. Accordingly, 
I proceeded thither, and throwing myself on my knees 
before it, began to pray with the utmost fervour, bathing 
with ray tears the flowers, which in the morning I had 
strewed on the fresh hillock, and which now exhaled their 
sweet perfume towards me.” 

“ Rudolph uttered these last words in a melancholy 
voice, and pressed convulsively my hand,—I listened with 
anxious attention.” 

“ Suddenly the earth,” continued he, “ seemed to trem¬ 
ble under me, I leaped up, and staggered a few steps back 
from the hillock, but turning my eyes towards it,—-O hea¬ 
ven, what did I behold there ? The grave was opened, and 
over it, Albertina was hovering in a celestial form. An in¬ 
ward horror chilled my very heart, but the, with magic 
brightness, enveloped apparition smiled so benignly on 
me, that I resumed the courage to gaze upon her with una¬ 
verted eyes. Thrice she made a sign to me with a palm 
twig, which she bore in her right hand. With impassioned 
and unspeakable longing, I felt myself attracted towards 
her, subduing the horror, with which my limbs still trem¬ 
bled, I advanced towards Albertina, and strove, in the ple¬ 
nitude of my love and affliction to clasp her in my arms ; 
but she floated a few paces back, darting a sterner look, 
and pointing with the palm twig upwards to the star-be¬ 
spangled heavens.” 

Disheartened and overcome with still greater horror, I 
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was on the point of sinking to the ground, when I heard 
these gentle accents, which sounded like the music of the 
spheres. “ Tremble not my Rudolph, before me, tremble 
not, my beloved.” Albertina made a motion for me to 
follow her, and we sank slowly down into the grave, 
which immediately closed over us with a low hollow rum¬ 
bling.” 

Here Rudolph paused a few moments, but I could not 
entirely restrain the dread I felt in his presence. My for¬ 
mer opinion, that he was labouring under the sad influence 
bf mental derangement, was grown into a frightful con¬ 
viction. 

“ My poor, poor, unhappy friend,” exclaimed I, uncon¬ 
sciously. 

“ Unhappy, do you call me ?” interrupted he me has¬ 
tily, I was unhappy, but ever since I enjoy the certainty 
of following soon my Albertina, I am so no longer.” He 
then proceeded with his relation. 

“ Silently we walked through a long dark passage, I 
heard the rustling of Albertina's garments, but all horror 
had now forsaken me, though my foot often tottered in the 
deep obscurity, an invisible power seemed to support my 
steps. At last, we approached nearer and nearer to a 
faintly glimmering light, which continued to grow gra¬ 
dually clearer, and when we reached the end of the porch, 
surrounded us with its brightest beams. Before my eyes 
blazed a thousand suns, myriads of stars sparkled around 
us, my whole existence was changed, I seemed to have 
laid aside the sluggish weight of the body, the earth gave 
way from under my feet; light and hovering by the side of 
Albertina, I felt mjself borne on high by some invisible 
power to that infinite space, in which the numberless bril¬ 
liant spheres of heaven perform their stupendous revolu¬ 
tions. It was not till then, that I perceived myself enve¬ 
loped by the same shining splendour that beamed around 
Albertina's angelic form, I cast a look down towards the 
earth, it sank every moment deeper and deeper beneath, 
till, losing itself at last in the boundless fabric of the world, 
it entirely vanished. Albertina observed the tears of 
dismay that flowed from my eyes, and in the sweetest 
accents said, direct not your thoughts back to earth ; there 
above, my beloved, is our country.” 

“ Our waving flight was ended ; and we now walked 
through an immeasurable hall, encompassed by the bright 
sparkling of the clearest diamonds. The wondrous play of 
light, shewn in the. rosy tint of evening clouds, now in 
hues of the softest kind, and now in colours of the highest 
brilliancy, floated before my astonished eyes. Vapours of 
sweetest balsam streamed towards me, which I imbibed 
with unspeakable voluptuousness. Most exquisitely melo¬ 
dious notes resounded from afar, and pervaded my palpi¬ 
tating heart with extreme felicity. 

“ These harmonious sounds proceed from the heavenly 
choirs,” whispered Albertina to me, with a gracious and 
benignant smile, as she observed the rays of ecstasy flash 
from my eyes. 

” I then found myself suddenly in a space enlightened by 
a thousand glowing suns, the dazzling splendour of which 
was such, that I durst scarcely raise my head to view them. 
Above the star-bedecked clouds, suspended, hung the gol¬ 
den radiance of the sun, round which the magic colours of 
heaven’s high bow harmonious rolled. Around stood num¬ 
berless chcrubims, with shining ethereal wings, and with 
golden harps in their arms, from which they drew the most 
melodious sounds; and, in the wide expanse, the end of 


which could not he observed, were seen thousands and thou¬ 
sands of aerial forms, walking hand in hand, and crowned 
with celestial wreaths. 

“ Welcome, thou pilgrim from the earth, to us here in 
the land of the blessed !” exclaimed a voice ; and, as with 
shy timidity I raised my eyes, a brilliant cherub stood be¬ 
fore me. '* Dark is the road,” continued he, “ that leads 
from life to death, but here, above the grave, shines forth 
the light of eternal life : with this, receive entire oblivion 
of all earthly troubles, in order that thou may’st hence¬ 
forth live entirely blessed in the kingdom of celestial love.” 
At these words I felt a gentle breathing on my forehead ; 
blissful transports glowed over my whole soul; in heavenly 
ecstasy I sank down. But soon I found myself again raised; 
and, with my beloved, wandered now in the plenitude of 
happiness, through the wide expanse of eternal joy. 

“ O, what a grand, a glorious dream !” pursued Ru¬ 
dolph, after a long pause, during which a fresh lustre shone 
in his eyes. 

Joyfully I sprang suddenly from my seat. “ Only a dream, 
then; was it only a dream?” exclaimed I; and, when 
Rudolph had answered my question by a slight inclination 
of the head, the words heaven be praised , in the fulness of 
my heart, escaped my lips : indeed, to see myself mistaken 
in my belief, that my friend’s words were the effects of de¬ 
lirium, afforded me the greatest satisfaction. It was only 
his disordered and strongly excited imagination that, in the 
dream, conjured up the apparition of his beloved Alber¬ 
tina. 

“ Yes, my dear friend,” said Rudolph, “ what I told you 
was only a dream—but a dream on the mound of my Al¬ 
bertina's grave. There, when I last laid myself down'to 
bathe the earth and the flowers with my tears, I must have 
fallen asleep. Not till this morning, a few minutes ago, 
was I waked by the sexton, who came to the church-yard 
to dig a grave.” 

Rudolph, who now had likewise left his seat, paced se¬ 
veral times up and down the room; he then stopped facing 
me, and smiling said, *• Surely, my dear friend, I shall soon 
follow my beloved; O, how sweet it will be to slumber by 
her side.” 

It was only now that I perceived Rudolph's clothes were 
wet with the nocturnal dew; I felt the deepest concern, 
the most sincere compassion, for ray much-afflicted friend, 
whose singular dream forced upon my mind a secret pre¬ 
sentiment of his approaching death. 

It was now the ninth night since Rudolph had in his 
dream seen the apparition of his beloved ; and I was sit¬ 
ting by his bed-6ide, to which a burning fever had confined 
him. During the most violent paroxism of delirium, he 
was constantly talking of Albertina; yet I still hoped that 
the united endeavours of the most skilful physicians would 
not prove unsuccessful. In this hope I was particularly 
encouraged this night; as, according to the declared opi¬ 
nion of the physicians, he had passed the dangerous crisis, 
and had dropped into a refreshing sleep. All around me 
was quiet. The night-lamp diffused its dim light through 
the sad chamber, and I was myself in a kind of middle 
state, between waking and sleeping. The clock struck 
twelve, when Rudolph awoke from his slumber. With 
staring eyes he looked at me, and softly said, “ Do you 
hear nothing ? O, do you not hear those angelic notes ?'' 

I strove to rub the sleep from my eyes, and listened w»th 
the utmost attention, but no sound could I hear; around 
us reigned an awful solemn silence. Without once turning 
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hia even, Rudolph, continued looking towards the side of 
the room where, from the wall, hung the picture of his be¬ 
loved Albertina, adorned with an immortal wreath. 

“ Do you hear nothing ?” said he again, in a more ele¬ 
vated tone of^ voice, extending his arms in that direction, 
and raising his head with what remaining strength he could 
command. Though I conceived this to be merely the na¬ 
tural consequence of the wandering state of his mind, yet 
an unaccountable singular horror, came upon me; for I 
certainly imagined I did perceive a gentle noise, resembling 
the rustling of garments. Still were Rudolph’s arms 
stretched towards the same direction, as if he wished to 
embrace some dear object; his eyes glistened with joy.— 
Some moments passed ; he then exclaimed, in a low and 
almost broken voice, “ Callest thou, Albertina?—I come.” 
He sank slowly back upon his pillow, cast on me one more 
glance, expressive of the most pure and gentle serenity; 
and, with a scarcely perceptible waving smile about his 
lips, for ever slept the sleep of death. A shrilling sound 
proceeded from the harpsichord that was in the chamber, 
which seemed to have sprung all its strings, and yet, as I 
afterwards learned, every chord remained entire. 

Terrified and trembling I fell upon the lifeless body of 
ray friend. At length, having summoned all my fortitude, 
I closed his eyes. 

In the cemetery sleeps Rudolph now, by the side of his 
beloved Albertina. 


THE ISOLATE ! 


*' All that’s bright must fade, 

The brightest still th# fleetest,— 

All that’s sweet was made. 

But to be lost when sweetest.** —Moor*. 


One beauteous summer’s eve, a minstrel girl, 
Tuned her sweet lute before a peasant’s cot;— 

But as she played, tears trickled down her face, 
And sadly told a broken-hearted tale, 

As plaintive as her minstrelsy ! The good old man 
Beheld with sympathy the artless scene, 

And thus the girl addressed:— 

Peasant . 

Minstrel, why that pensive brow, 

Why those notes of sadness ? 

What deep cause of grief hast thou, 

To blight thy young heart’s gladness ? 

Why those looks so wild and fearful, 

Why that throbbing heart so full ? 

Why those eyes of blue so tearful, 

Splendourless and dull ? 

Has the canker-worm 

Of grief coil’d round thy heart ? 

Will joy ne’er return, 

To foil it’s venom’d dart ? 

Is thine home laid desolate, 

By our reckless foe ? 

Art thou lone and isolate, 

In this land of woe ? 


Is thy little fragile bark, 

Alone on the world’s wide sea ? 

No pilot to guide thee through billows dark, 

Nor beacon to blaze for thee ? 

Minstrel. 

Alas ! I once had home and friends. 

Nor feared the world’s alarms ; 

Reposing all my hopes and fears 
In a tender husbcmcTs arms. 

Then all was joy and happiness, 

And flashing mirth shone o’er me ; 

But like the fairy dream of bliss, 

The vision fled before me. 

My true love went to the field of fight, 

The foe’s proud threat’nings scorning ; 

But the warrior whose eye beam’d with glory that night. 
Lay cold in the death-sleep ere morning ! 

And the foeman spread the red fire-brand 
O'er the spot which my childhood had cherish’d ; 
And 'mid the shouts of the tyrant-band, 

My ill-starred parents perish’d 1 
And I am left an isolate, 

By our reckless foe; 

Cheerless, lone, and desolate, 

In this land of woe ! 

Peasant. 

Child of misfortune, thy sorrows give o’er, 

For thy heart-broken wand’rings are destined to end ; 
Thy soul shall be tortured with anguish no more, 

For heaven has sent to the wand’rer a friend. 

Welcorae here, trembling daughter, in me thou sh all find 
A father to cherish thee, e’en as his own; 

Thy virtues may merit a fortune as kind, 

And henceforth, my daughter, my cot is thine home! 

The minstrel sunk upon the old man’s breast, 

And gushing tears her gratitude confess’d! 

February 15/A, 1830. Laura Perct. 


SONG.—THE MAIDEN’S REFLECTIONS. 

Amynta admiring herself in a river, 

Which, clearly and brightly, reflected each charm, 
And grace that adorn’d, pure as nature could give her, 
All at once felt her young heart deep struck with alarm; 
An old ruin’d castle, long storied by fame. 

Caught her sad eye, and prompted her thus to exclaim : 

“ Ah ! what has avail’d thee, thou once mighty tower! 

The frown that dismay’d in the day of thy pride ! 

The strength that resisted each perilous hour. 

The brave hearts repeU’d that for conquest have died 1 
Hadst thou yielded at once, what a beautiful pile, 

Thou still hadst remain'd in the light of day's smile! 

“ Now, gloomy and lone, but a warning at best, 

Art thou to each prudish or cold-hearted n|aid ! 

Whose soul for awhile may repel the soft test 
That Love has reserv’d, but at last is betray'd : 

And thy ruin but tells, as the waves lave thy wall, 

That the proudest of hearts and of castles must fall!” 

T. W. KellY. 
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TRAVELLERS IN SWITZERLAND. 


Geneva and Schafhausen are like two doors to Switzer¬ 
land, the one lying to the South, the other to the North. 
It is by these, that travellers meet each other at their en¬ 
trance and exit. Novices who have all the inexperience 
and curiosity of freshmen and the more knowing, who have 
already acquired information by their recent tour. I never 
think on this subject without recalling to my remembrance 
a supper we had one night, last year, at Schaffhausen. 
There were a number of guests seated at the Table d’hSte, 
and when the repast was nearly ended, a young man en¬ 
tered with his knapsack thrown over his shoulder, and an 
iron-feruled stick in his hand; having the consequential 
air of one who was prepared for adventures, and who won¬ 
dered at himself for the courage ho felt to explore them. 
Each gesture—each movement seemed to say—“ Is it not 
astonishing that I should be here, my bag on my shoulder, 
and stick in hand ; I, who am a Londoner, I, the hero of 
the city and its gaieties V *—Scarcely did he allow himself 
time to make a slight repast, ere he resolved to set out, 
to see the fall of the Rhine before the evening closed, so 
once more throwing the knapsack on his shoulder, he 
quitted the eating room, with the air of a man who was 
about to commence some grand exploit, the effects of 
which was already depicted on his countenance. 

Wo did not fail to laugh at this good young man, who 
already considered himself a hero, and was intrepidly pre¬ 
pared for adventure. Nevertheless, I believe, there is not 
any one who first enters Switzerland, without having the 
same ideas; nor is there any one in London, who, if a jour¬ 
ney thither is spoken of, that does not picture to himself 
precipices and torrents, something in fine so beautiful and 
desirable to behold, yet so replete with danger, that there 
is as much courage as pleasure in braving them. I have 
been at Bern, on the eve of a journey to Thun and near 
the entrance of the Alps at Obcrland, I have seen young 
women who applauded themselves before hand for the 
perils they were about to brave, and the miserable hovels 
they should be obliged to sleep in. What pleasure (when 
it is not common) to sleep in hard beds—to diet on bread 
and milk—to walk on foot, supported by huge iron painted 
staffs—and who knows ? to have the happiness, perhaps, of 
encountering a snow storm, on the mountains1 add to 
these, the awful glaciers—the craters—the avelanches— 
every thing that can frighten—every thing that can 
charm a young female, protected by her husband.— 
Even in bad weather, when the rain pours down in tor¬ 
rents, when the horses cannot stand against the storm, 
you will suddenly see one or two young people dressed in 
carters’ frocks with their bags on their shoulders, but don't 
be deceived in them ; it is the fashionable dress of the 
Swiss. The one is a Frenchman, the other, an English¬ 
man, and they are about to assist a young German, (this 
country is a rendezvous for all nations), they stop the 
horses, they lead them by the bridle, they reassure the 
travellers. I have seen intrigues begin in the mountains, 
and end in the valleys. In this respect, Switzerland a 
little resembles an opera ball; every body meets there, 
speaks to his neighbour without knowing him, without 
enquiring his name, or even thinking that they shall meet 
again. It is, in fact, an incognito , or general discourse in 
the second person. 

“ Now let U9 follow a caravan departing for Thun .— 
Well! where are the precipices ? Patience! ladies pa¬ 


tience !" In the mean time wc travel over a beautiful, 
finely gravelled road, resembling the walks in a garden, 
and enlivened by numerous light vehicles, which con¬ 
tinually passing, reminds one of High Park, in the 
height of the season, rather than of a road conduct¬ 
ing us to Avelanches and Glaciers; where we behold 
the Alps in perspective, ranged like an amphitheatre ; and 
(over topping those white, or grey summits, whereon 
either the rocks are discernible, or the snow still finds a 
resting place,) appears the ice-crowned head of the Jung¬ 
frau. Thus far, every thing has gone on delightfully and 
without danger. We arrive at Thun. At this place the 
mountainous region commences, it is the pass of the 
Bernese Alps. Good God! what a number of carriages 
are here! ranged in file like an opera night! Descending 
from our conveyance we enter an hotel of the first rank; 
we sit down to a repast served with the greatest elegance. 
Behold a perilous journey began in so auspicious a way. 
“ To-morrow however, to-morrow, will I hope bring us into 
some dangerous dilemma, and afford us both bad fare and 
bad beds." The next day we sail on the lake of Thun , in 
numbered boats like the London cabriolets, &c.; on landing 
the drivers of little low carriages croud about, and contend 
for the good fortune of taking us to Unterseen. From 
thence to Interlachen, are pleasant houses in view of the 
lake, which are let out in furnished apartments. In the 
evening on an extensive lawn at Interlachen, the company 
seat themselves in groups, listening to Italian singers, or 
musicians, which (Sills to mind all the customs of the 
Boulevard de Gand at Paris, even in front of the Alps. 

Our expectations are not yet realized, we must go on¬ 
wards to the valley of Lanterburn, a valley scarcely a 
quarter of a league in size. There rise some stupendous 
rocks, three or four hundred feet high, some pointed and 
bare; others covered with hanging woods, that cause 
your wonder how they are supported. From thence issue 
cascades of various forms, some flowing in immense 
sheets, and rebounding from rock to rock, others dis¬ 
porting in the air like fleecy clouds of diverse colouring. 

In the midst of this valley, to finish the picture, see the 
snows of Jung-frau. Ah 1 here at last is Switzerland, with 
its horrors and deserts—here is nature in its savage state ! 
Don’t be too sure! Civilization has found its way even 
into this valley—into this crowded hollow. She numbered 
the cars which brought you hither—she smoothed the road 
over which you travelled ;—she it was who placed young 
girls with their bouquets for sale, in your path, and the 
beggars who asked alms of you. She scaled the rocks, 
erected the balconies, and cut the steps by which you 
ascend 90 easily, and so near to the cascades, in order that 
this gorgeous spectacle might be viewed more satisfactorily. 
They have first and second platforms, and, above all, plenty 
of workmen and workwomen. The one cuts out the steps, 
—the other shapes .the rocks ; the one lends his support in 
your ascent—the other carries your staff. There are, also, 
some persons stationed at every resting-place, who offer 
you a cup of milk, or point out to your observation every 
thing worthy of notice ; and some there are who only look 
at you , but rill demand a recompense for their trouble. Do 
not falsely imagine that all the exploits of travellers shall 
be performed without order, as if directed by chance—as if 
the grottoes, the glaciers, and the cascades were firat dis¬ 
covered by you. Ah, God forbid ! those are things which 
the parishes let out; they have auctions for the grottoes— 
leases for the glaciers. No one can say a word against the 
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custom. The judicature has decreed it! Was this, then, i 
the savage nature wc came to see in all its perfection ? 

Let us admire it, however, and that commodiously, while 
the day lasts. At nightfall we return to the hotel. We 
sup : there is a fastidiousness, a studied elegance in these 
suppers, among the mountains. All the morning is passed 
in running from cascade to cascade. In the evening every 
one dresses with care, and above all, the women. They 
have a particular attire for these occasions. Familiarity is 
quickly established between people who have the same end 
in view, to amuse themselves ; who have, during the day, 
seen the same things; who have already met at Inter- 
lachen, and who will meet again at Grindelwold, and at 
Mayringen. For, by travelling in caravans, they meet the 
same company every evening, during the five or six days 
that the tour of Oberland lasts. If any one chance to re¬ 
main an extra day on the route, he becomes the member of 
another society, composed pretty nearly of the same class 
as the former, for all are alike made up of French artists, 
and the idle of all nations , and sometimes, unhappily, of 
German students. I say unhappily, for these Germans 
carry about with them, in their travels, the uncouth man¬ 
ners of the universities. If they enter an inn, they make 
themselves masters of the commons room, by means of 
their songs and their pipes. The ladies soon desert it, and 
the hotel then resembles some Inn at the period of the 
“Thirty years’* war. Poor triumph this, of the middle 
age of civilization, but which pleases the imagination of 
the students : they joyously puff, under their gross mus- 
tachios, huge volumes of smoke; they believe themselves 
endowed with greater powers than ever. If the romantic 
spirits of these young people aimed at grace and delicacy, 
they would become Celidons, and assume the manners of 
Astrea; as they aim at strength and energy only, they are 
barbarians, and, on that account, expecting to have great 
characteristic vigour, they let their beards grow, in 
order to fortify and strengthen their souls. There are 
many things I prefer, in Switzerland, to German stu¬ 
dents; for instance, I prefer the rain. Rain, on the 
mountains leads to the most picquant scenes in the 
world. Sometimes you see a caravan pass, and at a glance 
you may tell of what nation the majority of the company 
is composed. If they are quiet and resigned; if every 
female is closely enveloped in her cloak, and not hurrying 
the paces of her mule, which, with its head bent to the 
storm, follows gently the path traced out by other tra¬ 
vellers ; if all are silent—none speaking a word of encou¬ 
ragement, neither laughing at the badneefi of the weather ; 
if the men walk gravely on foot, sustaining themselves by 
their great staffs, with the air of people who are accom¬ 
plishing some unregretted duty—by these infallible signs, 
you may swear it is an English company. The English 
appear to travel less for pleasure, than to satisfy conscience. 
While they take to themselves equally the honour of being 
the most knowing travellers and the best players at whist, 
they patiently support all the inconveniences of their 
journey; on this subject they are a kind of eastern fatalists. 
“ God decrees it,” says the Mussulman, when he meets 
with an accident. “ What would you have,” says the 
Englishman, overtaken by the rain, “ when you are on 
your travels,” and these are answers for everything. Is 
the caravan gay even to madness, or awkward even to ab¬ 
surdity ? Do you hear them laugh till they shed tears, 
or scoldingly protest they will never come again to this 
cursed country ? The caravan is French. Finally, has it 


the air of defying the wrath of heaven, taking upon them¬ 
selves the looks of heroes, and saying in a low tone to each 
other, they wall see many more such ere they are much 
older—they are Germans. 

Sometimes the three nations soaked with the rain, meet 
together in a shepherd’s hut; then you may see the 
strangest mixture made up of methodistical resignation, 
extravagant gaiety and heroic magnanimity. These differ¬ 
ent feelings are given vent to, in exclamations of every 
kiud. When a little familiarized to each other, they begin 
to relate the adventures of the day. Some lost themselves, 
and all at once discovered their route, after being shut 
up amidst ice and rocks; others who did not lose their 
road, felt a sort of pride in boasting of the care they took 
to mind their way. Every one, in fine, has met with his 
adventures. During these relations, the brand is burning 
in the chimney and lights up the cabin. The women seated 
near the fire, take off their cloaks and adjust their dis¬ 
ordered dresses. The flame is reflected on their counte¬ 
nances and animated features, which the rain had paled. 
The men go from time to time to the door, to see if the sky 
is clearing. “ It will be fine; for the weather is clearing 
in the valley,” “ oh! oh! a bad sign! It is when the 
mountains begin to shew themselves, that fine weather is 
coming. Is it not so ?** On this subject the shepherd is con¬ 
sulted ; but the shepherd, like a man of the world, un¬ 
willing to dissatisfy any one, answers “ Yes ” to all their 
questions. 

At length, in spite of the rain, they set out once more, 
and arrive safely where they are to pass the night. It is, 
indeed, a novel scene, to witness the arrival of a caravan. 
Those travellers whom the bad whether has detained at the 
hotel, view with a sort of malignant pleasure, those poor 
souls who come down from the mountains soaked with the 
rain, and exhausted by fatigue. “ That is the state we 
should have been in,” say they, “ if we had not had the 
sense to stop here.” Don’t envy them this pleasure, for 
it is the first they have experienced. I recollect having 
witnessed at Chamouny, the disaster of about twenty or 
thirty travellers detained by the rain. It was a curious 
picture; in the morning there was a general uncertainty 
as to its termination; deliberation took place in every 
comer of the hall. Should they go, or should they not go? 
Some one approached the window. Do you see Mont 
Blanc ? No.—-Oh ! it will be a bad day. The guides arc 
consulted, who declare it will be fine. The men at the 
Inn are of a different opinion; “ the travellers may go if 
they like, but it will rain all day.” In the mean while a 
party is formed of the resolute and the timid. The timid 
wait for twelve o’clock; at that hour, say they, we shall 
see how it will be. The resolute depart, carrying their 
heads erect, and some with umbrellas on their shoulders. 
At mid-day, however, the same rain, the same obscurity 
prevails : and then every one settles himself for the day. 
Some place themselves at the corner of the fire-place and 
read the Traveller’s Manual, a singular collection of con¬ 
tradictions relative to Mont Blanc, and the Mer de glace. 
There are to be found absurdities in all languages ; indeed 
to be insignificant, in comparison of the Alps, man needs 
only to write the thoughts which they engender. In the 
mean time, this book, with all its contrarieties, is not 
deprived, (who would believe it,) of some historical interest. 
The French revolution found means to leave its traces here 
as elsewhere. So that in 1794, its pages were filled with 
the reflections of the officers and soldiers, who invaded 
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Savoy, and who in passing, visited one of their boasted 
conquests—Mont Blanc. In later years, the administrators 
•who went to govern Italy wrote therein. Finally, the year 
1814 came, and this book, till then exclusivly written in 
French, became a sort of polyglot collection : the English 
and the Germans here deposited their thoughts. This 
collection, the most tiresome in the world, became a sort 
of European journal or history of our own times. 

On rainy days they dine early, for it seems to fill up the 
day. Thus, they sit down at table at four o’clock, at night 
the same debates arise. However, there is less ill-humour 
visible; the day is over, and every one has made his de¬ 
termination ; perhaps during the night the weather will 
change, and it may be fine to-morrow, and every one 
retires to his room with the hope of seeing the sun-shine 
upon the snows of Mont Blanc. 

If the first travellers who entered Switzerland, and who 
gave reputation to its lakes, its mountains, and its vallies, 
were to come again, and recommence their tour, they 
would be, I think, greatly astonished at finding the country 
ro completely changed, and perhaps they would deplore 
it; perhaps they would say, they liked it better in its pris¬ 
tine state. Now interspersed with excellent Inns, and in 
its closest valleys meeting, with roads kept in excellent 
order, familiarized with the world, habituated to those 
tastes which produces attention from the idle, one part of 
Switzerland has lost its original appearance. Some of the 
Cantons are no longer, for four months of the year, any 
thing but public gardens, where Europeans of all nations 
flock—a home of entertainment for good company, if I may 
so express myself. The imagination, I acknowledge, may 
deplore this metamorphosis, but for myself, I am ready to 
applaud the change: for is it not a grand idea, that an 
honest citizen of London or Paris, may leave home on a 
journey of four hundred miles—see Mont Blanc, face to 
face, tread the Mer de glace , visit the wildest of the cas¬ 
cades, and return to his house without having disarranged 
any of his accustomed habits—is not this after all, one of 
the ends of civilization ? 


SONG OF THE TROUBADOUR. 


“ Touch, touch the chords, 

Softly, gently gliding; 

Love’s own fond words, 

In each note abiding;— 

Touch, touch the chords!**—Young Daran gave commands. 
Whilst golden harps were struck by minstrels’ hands! 

“ Ah ! gentle minstrel, cease that strain, 

For me, love’6 accents breathe in vain : 

My troth is pledg’d—the lady cried, 

“ And I must be a stranger’s bride :— 

In infancy my fate was seal’d, 

And ne’er, oh ne’er can be repeal’d!— 

Then wake no more that thrilling strain, 

For me love’s accents breathe in vain !” 

“ Say but to me, did happier stars combine, 

Were Abra free, then Abra would be mine: 

Turn but to me one look before we sever, 

That look shall be my heart’s blest light for ever!” 

Deep blushes ting'd the maiden’s cheek, 

She sighed, yet strove in vain to speak ; 


But where’s the language that may tell, 

What the warm blush reveals so well ? 

A tear is from her dark eye stealing, 

While Daran at her feet is kneeling ! 

“ One fate alike our hearts must prove, 

Denied the bliss of mutual love; 

Within this ring is a bridal token ;— 

(He moves the spring, and the rubies open) 

See Abra, see, the bride I’m doomed to wed,— 

Will she reluctant to my arms be led ? 

The maiden rais'd her tearful eyes,— 

What means that start of glad surprise,— 

That glowing cheek ?—She sees how fair, 

Her own sweet smiles are pictur’d there! 

Now clasp’d to Daran’s faithful heart 
She feels they never more shall part! 

And when the minstrel wak’d again 
The golden harp to love’s fond strain, 

She said not it was breath’d in vain > 

“ Touch, touch the chords!”—Now Abra gives command, 
Let rapture wake beneath the minstrel’s hand!** 

THOUGHTS ON BEAUTY. 

(Concluded frontpage 44.J 


ON REAL BEAUTY. 

In the works of art, as well as in those of nature, there 
is beauty; but it is a proteus which no one can bind ? 
Cannot it he beheld with an unprejudiced eye, or must any 
one, to discover it, have that of a philosopher ? Are beau¬ 
ties so scarce ? No, nature has not yet worn out all her 
models. It is ourselves only who are in fault$ it is the 
diversity of our tastes which merits accusation. In what, 
then, does this precious advantage consist? Is it in a 
majestic stature , or in a fine and delicate shape ? Must it 
be sought after in large eyes, or in a small mouth ? Does 
it consist in strong features, or in those which are deli¬ 
cate ? It would be an injury against nature, who is boun¬ 
teous in all her gifts, to believe that she had set bounds to 
her work by any one of these particular objects. She 
knows, when it pleases her, how to hide beauty under large 
features, and immediately after she makes it appear amidst 
“•those which are fine and delicate. She knows howto vary 
our pleasures in following invariable rules. It is In tho 
symmetrical arrangement of the parts, and in the exact 
proportion there is to be found amongst them, in which 
the secret resides. By symmetry the object is separate 
without being divided. She counterbalances the orna¬ 
ments, distributes them with justness, and gives to her 
work order, nobleness, and grace. With proportion she 
does more : she descends into the detail of every part; she 
compares them all, causes to be seen the respect they have 
to each other, and gives birth to that harmonious assem¬ 
blage, which is pleasing to every eye. 

It is principally to eminent statuaries that we owe our 
knowledge of the exact proportions which are to be found 
in the human body. Those great masters of the art have 
copied from nature, not as she most commonly presents 
herself, but as she ought to be. Some of the best made 
men do not possess every dimension in proportion, as 
could be desired, and it often happens that the arm or the 
leg on the right side, is not exactly the same size as those 
on the left. 
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It is in an onion of proportion with symmetry, which 
forms what is beautiful; thus, to have limbs too long, a 
waist too short, a face too small, with features too large, 
such defects and superfluities are so many imperfections. 
We see persons who have every kind of beauty, taken in¬ 
dividually, but when they are united into one body, be¬ 
come disagreeable. Such, for example, those persons who 
have large eyes, a very high forehead, and full cheeks, 
have often the misfortune of being unpleasing. Nature, in 
bestowing on them her gifts, has kept away the most pre¬ 
cious, namely, proportion. She has given them sufficient 
for the building a fine edifice, but it wanted a finishing 
hand. Others, on the contrary, have nothing very re¬ 
markable in detail, nevertheless, their features united, form 
a whole, which both pleases and delights. 

Proportion is, then, the chief criterion of beauty; it 
is also that which developes it, in according to every 
feature what is requisite to render it pleasing. But if 
our bodies owe their elegance of form, and their prin¬ 
cipal splendour to the just measure of the different parts 
of which they are composed, symmetry does not a little 
contribute to give them grace and expression. It is this 
agreeable repetition which flatters, which deludes us, and 
without varying the objects, varies the subjects of our 
admiration. It accompanies each separate part, serves 
as their support, and diffuses around harmony, conspiring 
to enchant all our senses. 

It is by following this rule of all-beauteous nature, that 
great architects have raised the most superb edifices ; there 
all is symmetry; the columns are repeated, the chapiters, 
the entablatures, the pillars and the balustrades. Every 
part answers to its fellow; and the most perfect piece, if it 
Is not put together with art, becomes an imperfection. 
Symmetry is, then, a law which follows nature in her mo9t 
beautiful works; she offers to our eyes a double picture, 
and paints, in the most lively colours, the objects which 
she represents to us. 

Since beauty dwells with proportion and symmetry, she 
is, then, every where to be found. The more taste we 
have, the more we reflect on the marvellous productions of 
nature, and can better appreciate the rules which w'e have 
prescribed. Proportion and symmetry are treasures which 
nature has bestowed on every climate, on every age and 
condition. We must not, then, figure to ourselves that 
those of distant countries have not the advantages of pos¬ 
sessing beauty, or of not knowing in what it consists. 
Travellers assure us, that there are few countries where 
they did not see handsome men : some are more abundant 
in producing beauties than others, but all are capable of 
furnishing models. There are among the female negroes 
some eminently beautiful, and might dispute the palm of 
loveliness with the Georgians, if they were white. 

Although, with proportion and symmetry, a beautiful 
body may be formed, it cannot be rendered agreeable, if 
the skin is not good : this is a covering which nature has 
formed, like that of fine linen, to be dyed in a variety of 
the most heautiful colouring. Sometimes it is a mixture 
of the lily and the rose; sometimes delicately veined with 
blue, and sometimes it is of a dark brown. It is with the 
skin that is united to our flesh, that the defects are hidden 
by a thousand little folds, which give to our features that 
shining polish that delights the eye. Nature causes them 
to represent, as best pleases her, every kind of shade. It 
seems that she has taken as much pleasure in varying the 
colour of the skin of men, as in diversifying their features. 


We shall not undertake to decide on the beauty of the 
skin ; this question will carry us too far from the end pro¬ 
posed. We will, therefore, only make a few slight remarks 
on this subject. 

In considering the skins of the negroes, and in com¬ 
paring them with those of the Europeans, on the report of 
anatomists, they have not the same polish and fineness, 
and the touch is more moist, and not so firm as ours. We 
are indebted to the illustrious Malpighi for having pointed 
out the true cause of the blackness of negroes, and the 
cellulary tissue, which, as it is well known, is between the 
skin and the epidermis, or outward skin, and with which 
almost every part of our body is covered. This tissue, 
among the blacks, is more dense and compact; the scarf- 
skin is thicker; the tufts of nerves are less fine, less deli¬ 
cate, and not so near to the epidermis, which certainly 
diminishes the sense of feeling. 

Let us consult nature: our face is but a picture, the 
beauty and splendour of which depends, in a great measure, 
on the assortment of colours. It is certain that black is 
less favourable than white to set off the colour of the 
cheeks, and the vcrmillion of the lips; the black of the 
eyebrows and the eyes shew much better on a white 
ground, and the colours contrast more advantageously. I 
do not, however, mean to depreciate the merit of a dark 
skin; even in blacks, when the white of the eye is very 
clear, the teeth of a beautiful white and enamel, there may 
be much attraction discovered; but how beautiful soever 
may be the skin of a negro, it is greasy, and never seems 
to have those advantages which are found in that of an 
European. 

OF BEAUTY, INDIVIDUALLY. 

Although proportion and symmetry are the two principal 
qualifications in beauty, it has, nevertheless, particular 
characters in one sex over the other. When a man is well 
made, he should be square built, have strong muscles, her¬ 
culean limbs, and every feature well marked out. In a 
female, we look only for what is graceful; delicacy, a 
rounder face, and softened features. In one, we admire 
strength and nobleness; grace, delicacy, and elegance of 
feature are the heritage of the other. 

Of all parts of the body, it is the face which most strikes 
us ; it is a moving picture, whereon is painted the various 
emotions of the mind ;• all is life, action, passion ; all its 
various expressions are so many different thoughts. Ther 
most mute portions of the countenance seem to speak, and 
all contribute to manifest the trouble or the tranquillity 
which succeed each other in our minds. 

Our eyes are principally the images of our most pathetic 
emotions. They serve as guides to our actions, and throw 
light on the judgment of others. 

Persons who are short-sighted, arc deprived of many 
advantages, as well as those who squint; they are defects 
in the countenance, through which the soul cannot discover 
itself, which conceal all the thoughts, and render the 
handsomest faces disagreeable, therefore, people imme¬ 
diately judge unfavourably of such persons, whatever wit 
or merit they may he possessed of. 

The eyes only please by their expression, which is more 
or less slow in being discovered, according to their quality 
or their colour. The chief colours of the eye are dark and 
light hazel, those of a greenish cast, blue, dark grey and 
light grey. When a black eye is closely looked into, 
against the light, it will be found to be of a yellow-brown,. 
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or deep orange-odour, which we name very dark hazel. 
As the white is very clear, it sets off the colour of the iris, 
rendering it very bright. These eyes, which pass for 
black, are, consequently, the finest, as well as blue eyes; 
in regard to the opposition of their colour, with the white. 
Black eyes have more power and vivacity of expression; 
blue eyes have more sweetness. 

The parts accompanying the eyes are the eyebrows. 
These form a kind of natural intrenchment, to protect the 
eyes from accidents, and to turn from them that moisture 
which may exude from the forehead, and to temper the 
light when it may be too glaring. The handsomest brows 
are black, well arched, and well furnished with hair : 
the eye-lids should be equally furnished with black eye¬ 
lashes. 

The forehead is the most elevated part of the head, and 
the most extensive ; it is one which contributes most to the 
beauty of the face; it is like the crown to the rest of the 
visage, to which it gives, more or less, the charm of no¬ 
bleness or of agreeableness, according to its different pro¬ 
portions. The forehead should neither be too flat nor too 
round, too narrow nor too wide; the hair should accom¬ 
pany it well both above and at the sides. It is a defect to 
the face to be bald, and have too much forehead, as it is 
equally disagreeable not to have enough. Nothing is more 
becoming to the face than hair well placed. It renders it 
smiling, pleasant, and serene; instead of which, when it 
does not come low enough on the forehead, or that it grows 
too near the eyes, as it is seen to do sometimes, it produces 
deformity, or hides one half of the natural graces, and 
changes the true expression of the physiognomy. The co¬ 
lour of the hair, also, gives more or less expression. Black 
hair is most estimated, and next in preference is light hair 
and chesnut-coloured. 

The nose is the least speaking feature of the face ; it acts 
only in the most vivid emotions of our passions : all its 
beauty consists in its exact proportions. The nostrils 
should be rather open, though they should not form a 
turned-up nose. A large nose is a deformity. An aquiline 
nose, which is regarded as the most handsome, is all fancy, 
since this form is only caused by the gristle having grown 
too large. 

After the eyes, the mouth is the most expressive portion 
of the face, and often has the preference : it is the organ 
of those articulate sounds which form the links of society, 
the sounds of melody which charm the ear; and these ad¬ 
vantages place us above all other living creatures. The 
beauty of this feature depends on its proportion, on the 
colour of the lips, the whiteness of the teeth, and the grace 
of its expression altogether. Thus, a mouth too wide be¬ 
comes disagreeable; if it is too small, it cannot open wide 
enough to display the whiteness of the teeth or the Vermil¬ 
lion of the lips ; besides, when we cannot observe the pro¬ 
portion, the eye cannot find the charm which is produced 
by a well-organised and regular countenance. 

The lips, which are the principal instruments of speech, 
are a great ornament to the visage : they should be well 
proportioned ; those which drop down are ugly. If they 
are too thin they are devoid of all grace. Their Vermillion, 
which is so much admired, sets off the fairness of the skin 
and the enamel of the teeth. 

The cheeks are that portion of the face which have the 
•least expression; however, the red and white which are 
found in them, render them more or less pleasing to the 
sight. Those which are pale are too uniform : a delicate 


tint of rod relieves them, and gives animation to the eyes. 
The cheeks are handsomest which are neither too full nor 
too thin; they give roundness to the face, and take no¬ 
thing from the charms of the eyes and mouth. 

The chin, the temples, and the ears serve to unite the 
features and the contour of the visage. The chin should 
neither be too long nor too short. The temples are very 
defective when either too much raised or too hollow. The 
ears should be of a proportionate size; those which are 
well edged, with the lobe fine, are the most estimated. 
These parts, however, do not contribute much to the beauty 
of the countenance. 

The neck is the pivot of the head, its chief support, 
uniting it to the bust. The throat is an uniform part, and 
without expression. It should be of a moderate length, 
neither too thick nor too slender; a long throat separates 
the head too much from the body; a short one brings it too 
near to the shoulders, confines it, and hides a part of the 
graces attached to the bust. 

The breast, or chest of a man, is square: in females, 
this part contributes greatly to their beauty. The chest is 
more narrow than that of a man, and the sternum more 
compressed. However, it is requisite that the flesh and 
muscles which cover it should be full and firm, not with 
any wrinkle, otherwise it will appear scraggy. The whole 
of the bust ought to be well made. 

The arms, which are well symmetrized, and which are so 
frequently in use, are, in men, more muscular than in wo¬ 
men ; their's are rounder and more delicate ; the hands are 
smaller and softer, and the fingers tapering. 

The legs, which form the principal support of our ma¬ 
chine, are neither handsome when too large or too thin. 
Where the ancle finishes, they should increase gradually 
in size to the knee. The calf of the leg should be of a 
middle size. 

The foot, as it is shut up in shoes, and suffers continual 
friction, is not capable of attraction like the hand. It 
is sufficient that it should be neither too small nor too 
large. 

Such ara the proportions of a beautiful body, such are 
nature’s rules in tracing the true characters of beauty. 
The inhabitants of the southern provinces of the Mogul 
empire, the Persians, the Armenians, the Turks, and 
Greeks, are well fitted with the attractions of the person. 
The Circassians, the Cachemerians, are famed for beauty. 
Georgia is fertile in handsome men. 

Though beauty is constant in its principles, it is, never¬ 
theless, varied in its character. The proportion does not 
present itself under the same form in every beautiful body. 
The Orientals, and especially the Turks, have long noses, 
eyes well set, large mouths, and long faces; they have some 
resemblance to the ancient Greeks : it is the same style of 
beauty as may be seen by antique figures. The Italians 
differ from the Greeks by their large eyes, a large nose, 
and strong features ; they seem degenerate inheritors of 
the ancient Roman beauty. Among the French, the eyes 
are more round, the features shorter. Every nation pre¬ 
sents beauty of a different style to the other *. 


* A beautiful English woman, owing, we suppose, to the 
various conquerors of this island in former ages, is a lovely 
and charming compound of all the beauties of other nations. 

Rogerson ff Co. Printers, 19, Old Boswell Court, Tempts Bar. 
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HIGH LIFE AND FASHIONABLE CHIT 
CHAT, &€. 

THE EXCLUDED !!! 

INTERCEPTED EPISTLE FROM LADY EMILY O- , TO MISS 

GERTRUDE B-. 

Dear Gertrude, how pleasing, and cheerful and bright, 

Are the raptures 'which Fashion reveals to our sight; 

How brilliant the joys of the new season rise, 

Bursting proudly to life as each fading one dies. 

And hallowing our region with resplendent glare, 

Like the fire-fly’s radiance of Italy’s air. 

My Gertrude, love, need I the pleasures relate, 

That on Fashion's fair children so bounteously wait; 

Need 1 dwell on the raptures so pure and divine, 

That in f&tes, fancy-fest&ls, and soirees combine. 

Where the rich sounds of melody proudly are swelling. 

The joys of each scene, so enrapturing telling. 

Away float the clouds from their dusky concealing, 

The richness and radiance of Fashion revealing ; 

The voice of enchantment's again heard on high, 

And delighted is flashing each beautiful eye 
In the varied enjoyments of Hertford’s domain, 

In Devonshire’s, where our Queen holds her reign ; 

Lady Salisbury’s card-parties;—L ieven’s rich balls, 

The splendid antiques of dear Hope’s marble halls. 

And then mv sweet Gertrude, you know, entre nous, 

The train oi admirers we have, fond and true, 

At our feet sadly sighing the pretty old story, 

And verse-making,—perfect Improvisator2 ; 

The whisper of hope, and the soul-speaking glance, 

As we tread the wild maze of the fantastic dance ; 

Our conquests how certain, how vast and complete, 

When proudest of warriors fall slaves at our feet 1 
Oh! is’t not delightful, my Gertrude, love, say, 

To bear such rich conquests, in triumph away ; 

To hold in our fetters creation’s proud lords, 

Their valour quite humbled, and harmless their swords ; 

For sages that councils of kingdoms discuss, 

And conquerors of nations, are conquer’d by us ! 

Have you heard what they say in a certain high set, 

Who oft in debate on the subject have met, 

How another great Almack’s will very soon rise, 

To silence the throbbing, and heart-heaving sighs 
VOL. VII. 


Of such gay tris ckarmantes who follow our throng, 

But alas ! compelled only to look on and long! 

The project’s a good one, and pleasing as bold. 

For when new Almack’s opens, good bye to the old; 

I, for one, shall take wing, as our whole party may. 

And float on the light wings of zephyrs away. 

For new scene, to old ones we make our adieus. 

The bird cries, Ah id! and can we refuse ? 

Mamma has been saying,—you know dear, that she 
Has a voice most potential in Fashion's decree,— 

Hew the subject of many a stormy debate, 

Id that council whose judgments are fixed as fate, . 

Has been the sad traitors to our noble cause. 

Becoming amenable unto the laws; 

And that sentence on many has-lately been passed, 

The poor, lost Excluded 1 condemned now and cast! 

A punishment dreadful, for going astray, 

Branded, utterly banished, and sent far away, 

To some dark and dismal, and gloomy domain, 

Never lit by the sun of our radiant reign. 

Entre nous , my dear Gertrude, the first on the list, 

Whose claims the great council prepared to resist, 

It’s hinted, and whisper’d (yet ever, how true, 

Are the hints that proceed from, my Gertrude knows mAo,) 

Was De M -y, still living on this side the sea, 

Femed for whiskers, the dance, et V amour pour Miss E -. 

But alas, for him found out in time to prevent 
Mesalliance, and straightway to Coventry sent; 

Poor fellow, condemned for such flagrant behaviour. 
Excluded ! and not one voice rais'd in his favor. 

The claims of another fine foreigner, then, 

Were raised, but as speedily put down again, 

And naughty Prince S -, that wicked, vile man, 

Fell under (and justly) the powerful ban ; 

Exclusion's dire sentence, the Judges decree 
To him, and his victim, the poor Lady E-. 

Then my lord of Glengall for a crime very great. 

Was mark'd with red ink for an excluded fate; 

Mamma says she spoke a good word in his favor. 

But no one could answer for future behaviour ; 

And so he was sentenced for previous evil, 

Which, I must say, 1 think was both brusque and uncivil; 

A-y the witty, for writing some lines 

For the epilogue, shared in my Lord Glengall’s crimes ; 
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But it happen’d just then that the Inquisatori, 

Were tola of a strange and unfortunate story, 

And moved to compassion, and merciful mood, 

They would not blackball him, and so his name stood. 

Then on Will Lock, the preux rose quite high the debate, 
Some ladies not thinking his crime Very great, 

And the good Madame L- n, (her thoughts just the 

same,) 

Said, the girl being willing, Will was not to blame; 

His judges were not, I must own very harsh, 

For some praised his maintien , and some his moustache , 
And at length, in expressing such high admiration, 

Will's claims were admitted with great approbation ; 
Moreover, but mind dear, be sure you don’t tell* 

A card too was sent to the fair Mrs. L-. 

But the horses are saddled, and my faithful spark, 

Is in waiting to chaperon me to the park ;— 

Adieu my sweet Gertrude, we must now and then 
Bestow a few smiles on the despairing men 5 
Adieu dearest Gertrude, a farewell to thee, 

Believe me your faithful companion,—E. C. 


SUPREME COURT OF FASHION. 

TRIAL OF LORD GLENGALL, FOR HIGH TREASON. 

SUPREME JUDGESS, 

Emily, Marchioness qf Londonderry. 

PUISNE JUDGESSES, 

Lady Lyndhurst, and Lady Jersey. 

Counsel for the Prosecution , Lady Agar Ellis, and Mrs. 
Hope. — Counsel for the Defence, Lady Charlotte Bury.— 
Forewomm. of the Jury, Lady Grantham. — Jury, Ladies 
Belfast, Strachan, Cowper, Willoughby, Stormont, 
Clanricarde, Euston, Hertford, Tankerville, New¬ 
burgh, and Mountcharles. 

This important trial attracted, as had been expected, a 
very crowded court, in the midst of which we caught occa¬ 
sional glances of some of the most eminent leaders of the 
beau monde , who were evidently suffering dreadfully from 
the extreme pressure of the crowd. Many ladies of dis¬ 
tinction that had obtained places in a box, erected for their 
accommodation, were, however, taken from the court long 
before the trial commenced, in a state of complete exhaus¬ 
tion ; those who remained being also in a very languishing 
condition. We heard it reported, that in the scuffle which 
ensued for places, a certain lady was unfortunately deprived 
of the luxuriant ringlets, that Brewster had sent home but 
a few hours before ; but we cannot place any reliance in 
the rumour, being aware that her ladyship always imports 
her own curls from the continent. It was also insinuated 
that the remarkable bloom of Lady Isabel’s (Ww-a-belle, 
an irreverent wag observed) countenance, had vanished in 
a very surprising manner, but we cannot answer to the 
fact. It was some time before order could be obtained in 
court, the fair portions of the auditory being, as usual, cha¬ 
racterized by extreme volubility, indeed the officers were at 
length compelled to threaten their removal from the court, 
which expedient had the desired effect, for the ladies began 
to take their seats, not however without some very strong 
expressions of disapprobation, upon being debarred their 
undoubted prerogative, the use of the tongue. 

The Supreme Judgess now took her seat upon the bench, 
^nd the Jury entered the box. The noble prisoner was 


immediately brought into court; upon his appearance, a 
loud murmur of indignation spread through the room; 
some of the ladies fainted, and many fans were broken ; 
the noble Earl, notwithstanding, maintained a composed 
and equable demeanour, and bowed respectively to the 
judgesses, the jury, and the audience. 

The indictment was then read, charging the Earl of Glen- 
gall with conspiring to subvert the ancient realm&nd con¬ 
stitution of Fashion, and to render them a ridicule and 
mockery ; revealing various state secrets, with which he, 
as one of the initiated and constituted authorities, had 
been entrusted, and publishing them to the whole world in 
a five act comedy , with divers other incidental criminalities, 
tending to destroy the peace, prosperity, and welfare of the 
beau monde. 

The noble prisoner pleaded Not Guilty. 

Lady Ellis then rose to address the court; the vast 
assemblage was upon the instant hushed to silence; the 
fair portion, whose volubility gave strong symptoms of 
returning, towards the close of the indictment, now direct¬ 
ed their whole attention to the bold and powerful speech of 
the distinguished counsel. Her ladyship commenced by 
taking a summary view of the law of Fashion as it related 
to similar crimes, and the punishment that had, from time 
immemorial, been awarded to traitors. Her ladyship then 
proceeded: ** The present case, my ladies, you will imme¬ 
diately perceive, is oue of the most flagrant enormity, the 
prisoner at the bar having been allowed an unlimited inter¬ 
course with the most influential members of the beau monde f 
and ministers of Fashion’s reign, his crime is of a darker 
dye from the circumstance of his participation in the mys¬ 
teries of ton, which he has now revealed : he has used the 
privilege with which he had been honoured to the basest 
purposes, and directed the jests of ridicule, and the finger 
of scorn, to those who had extended to him the hand of 
friendship. Yes, my ladies, he has revealed our faults and 
foibles to the broad glaring eye of day ; he has assembled 
congregations of people, rough, uneducated, and unrefined, 
in a large theatre, to sport with our infirmities. The indi¬ 
viduals that have heretofore been at your ladyships’ bar, 
have merely spread their scandal through the circles of 
ton , and thus their crime was much inferior to that of the 
traitor who now tremblingly awaits the judgment of the 
court. I repeat, his is the greater crime ; for has he not 
assembled individuals from every class, plebeian as well as 
patrician, in this great metropolis; people from Bethnal 
Green, and such far places, wholly unknown to your lady¬ 
ship’s, but from the published reports of some intrepid eoya- 
geur, as well as from St. James's Square! Has he not 
disclosed every infirmity of ours, to groupes of unwashed 
artisans, and others of the canaille, that your ladyships 
may perhaps have sometimes had the temerity to cast a 
glance at in the theatre—a horrid mass of people, thrusting 
their barbarous heads through the iron gratings of a gallery 
in the roof. My ladies, my ladies, I appeal to yourselves, 
is not the insult felt by every bosom ? Does not your 
indignation rise at the mere mention of such atrocities ? 
Yes, yes, I see the fire flashing in every eye, each bosom 
hoaves with the burthen of the insult that lias been offered 
to you. I leave the prisoner in your hands in the full con¬ 
fidence of a verdict that will strike terror to the hearts 
of every traitor that dare reveal the hallowed mysteries of 
ton /” Her ladyship sat down amidst the loudest cheering 
from all parts of the court. 

Mrs. Hope followed on the same side: her arguments 
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were merely to explain the law of Fashion, with which it 
is universally known, no lady in high life is more intimately 
acquainted. She then proceeded to call the witnesses for 
the prosecution. 

Mr. Stephen Price, lessee of Drury Lane theatre, 
proved the production of a five act comedy at that establish¬ 
ment, written by the noble prisoner at the bar. 

Judges* Lyndhurst.— How was it received ? Witness .— 
With enthusiasm. /. L. —Did the inferior portions of the 
audience seem to understand it ? W. —Perfectly so, my 
lady. 

J r . L .—And to greatly admire it ? W .—Greatly, my lady. 

Mr. Wallace, a performer attached to the establishment, 
was then called. He proved the enacting a character, called 
Lord Splashton, strongly reflecting upon the habits and 
peculiarities of the beau monde. 

Miss Mordaunt, a very genteel and lady-like young 
female, now entered the witness box; she proved the 
representing a character called Lady Splash ton , also 
strongly refle^ng upon the manners of the beau monde. 

Mrs. Hope.—“ I have to entreat your ladyship’s attention 
to the evidence of this very material witness, doubting not, 
but that she will be able to prove some of the most flagrant 
libels, as well as the entire treason of the prisoner at the 
bar.** At the request of the fair counsel, Miss Mordaunt 
gave a sketch of the character she had represented, and 
also repeated some of the most important speeches in the 
part. The feelings of indignation which this witness exci¬ 
ted in court were very great. 

Counsel for the Prosecution. —That is our case my ladies, 
we have other witnesses in attendance, but do not think it 
necessary to require their evidence. 

The prisoner was then called upon for his defence; he 
immediately bowed to the court, and observed, that his 
Jury being composed entirely of the fair sex, he should 
leave his defence wholly to his counsel. 

Lady Charlotte Bury immediately rose. She com¬ 
menced her defence of the noble earl, with some very 
sophistical arguments, which we rather think few of her 
hearers were able to comprehend; they clearly evinced, 
however, the capabilities of her ladyship for the service of 
the bar. The fair counsel endeavoured to shew, that an 
author, a prtfessed author, who contributed to the litera¬ 
ture of his country, ought never to be considered with any 
regard to his rank or importance in society. “It is the 
privilege of an author,*’ continued her ladyship, “ to seek 
Into every scene of life, for the purpose of conducing to the 
amusement of his readers, and I see no reason why he 
should be debarred the privilege of depicting what he has 
beheld in high circles, any more than he should be pro¬ 
scribed characterizing individuals in inferior life. Every 
class of the community have strong feelings of dignity,even 
to the very lowest, and as well may the individuals satiri¬ 
sed in a previous drama of the noble earl’s,* rise in oppo¬ 
sition, and drag him before their tribunal, as his present 
prosecutors endeavour to seek a verdict against him. 
Nay, my ladies, can any one among you say that you have 
not been pleased by the representation of the noble earl’s 
comedy ? Then surely you will not return a verdict against 
him for conducing to your amusement. If he has playfully 
revealed some trivial follies, it is only that you may correct 
them, and render yourselves the most amiable, as you are 


* We premime the fair counsel alluded to the farcetta of the 
Irish Tutor. 


already the most lovely women upon the globe ! ( Loud ap¬ 
plause, which continued for sometime.) Yes, my ladies, I repeat, 
the little ruse of the noble earl, was only to awaken you to 
a just sense of your foibles, in order to their eradication, 
that your virtues might be manifested, and celebrated to 
the extreme parts of the earth, and that the name of Eng¬ 
lish women, like the sun in the heavens, might diffuse its 
brilliancy unequalled, like the sun also, that is but one 
of its kind, and only one! (Loud cheering , which was with 
difficulty repressed.) This was the motive of the noble earl, 
and what is his reward ? opprobium and contumely! He 
is dragged to a court of justice, denounced as a traitor, and 
those whom he would honour have become his judges ! 
My ladies, I anticipate an honourable acquittal; an honour¬ 
able, and Immediate acquittal; banish from your minds 
every thing you have heard to the prejudice of my noble 
client, and awaken to a just sense of his noble action. 
Should he unfortunately meet with your condemnation,— 
should he be excluded the pple of your society, debarred 
the joys of Almacks, and the smiles of ton! —should he, I 
say, be compelled to walk upon the earth a lonely isolate, 
misfortune may subvert his nature, your sentence may goad 
him to revenge, and who can tell what he may then reveal! 
(A confused buzzing murmured through the court , the fair 
counsel paused , and the Jury in surprise, seemed wavering and 
indecisive.) But away with such reflections, my client will 
be again restored to Fashion and all its joys ; the hand of 
friendship will again be extended to him ; again will he be 
received in your society, and fresh amusements will be given 
to you ; like a gentle monitor he will whisper caution in 
your ears, and though the lesson may probably be at times 
severe, will not the motive be its excuse ? Acquit him, iny 
ladies, for he has your honor and welfare at heart. Acquit 
him, for he alone has the power and the will to render 
you esteemed and valued above all the foreign beauties that 
are boasting in their rivalry! Acquit him, and his after 
deeds will shew his penitence for past offending !’* The 
loudest testimonials of admiration attended the conclusion 
of her ladyships speech, and which continued for some 
minutes. The Jury remained in consultation about a quar¬ 
ter of an hour, when the Forewoman, Lady Grantham, 
delivered the verdict of Not Guilty , which was received 
with the loudest cheering. The friends of the noble earl 
immediately crowded round him to offer their congratula¬ 
tions, and he was subsequently introduced by the Supreme 
Judgess to the Ladies Patronesses of Almacks, who were 
pleased to re-admit him to that delightful circle. 


THE LIFE OF THE KING AND ROYAL FAMILY 
DURING THE MONTH OF MARCH. 


To honour Majesty is the command 
From pure and potent source ; to hear 
Qf that we honour surely interest gives 
In all who feel aright. — Dramatic Sketches. 


At a period when, with this greatest exertion, the whole 
of the Fashionable World is assembled in its richest dwelling 
place, and become busy in the cause of that Goddess , and 
those beautiful and animated priestesses of hers we have 
so often invoked; the cry is still “ Oh that his Majesty 
would condescend to add the sunshine of his presence and 
patronage, so that there be not a single dark spot in the 
■hemisphere, beneath whose rays we would bask for aye ’.’* 
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But we do not think we are disloyal in decrying, in this 
instance, his retirement, and for his still clinging, with the 
fondness of a child for its mother, to the costly-clothed 
dwellings of Windsor, and the society of a few favoured 
subjects, when (as was the custom of his ancestors), we 
would have him give at least some portion of his time to 
his Capital and to the setting forward those courtly celebra¬ 
tions which, whilst they enhance the glory of the King, 
must powerfully conduce to the benefit of the people, giving 
grace to the calls of Pleasure, on the one hand , and alacrity to 
the just claims qf Trade, on the other. 

We, therefore, in all loyalty, trust that we have so far 
moved our royal reader and Master as to induce his 
immediate presence among us ; and his generosity to com¬ 
mand those beneficial hilarities, which none but himself 
can so widely promulgate—none but his Royal Person so 
effectually conduct. 

Of the Royal Family, generally, little can be added; the 
absence of the Sovereign operating by the force qf example 
upon their conduct also. We have little doubt but that 
they would do all the good they can ; we have none that, 
now their feelings are addressed, they will accomplish that 
which they but delay, remembering that as 

“ There is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Which, taken at Us height , leads on to fortune," 

so there is a time for all things, and that now is that “ ac¬ 
ceptable time** when the effect of their leading the way 
would be the most powerfully felt, and their liberality be the 
most beneficially exerted ; ** and so we do commend us to 
their honour.’’ 

Before, however, we conclude, an anecdote, not without 
its interest or its aptitude to convey a lesson, may be men¬ 
tioned of Prince Leopold, whose alliance with our Rose of 
the fair state, now, alas ! blighted, has advanced him from 
a Prince of Brabant not only to a name among our own 
Royal Family, but, most probably, to the Sovereignty of an 
extensive empire. 

When his Royal Highness came first to England, he re¬ 
sided in very humble Lodgings, and was frequently without 
the means of maintaining, as he wished, the authority of 
his station. Our late lamented Princess, hearing of this 
from the interpreter of the Prince, sent, as from an unknown 
hand, a sum of money to reclaim his present necessities ; 
nor was it 'till years afterwards that his Royal Highness 
knew where to return his gratitude. 


ON DITS OF FASHION. 

Lord Chamberain’s Office, March 25,1830.—His Ma¬ 
jesty will hold a Levee at St. James’s Palace, on Wednes¬ 
day the 21st of April, next, at two o’Clook. 

Drawing Room. —The King will hold a Drawing Room 
at St. James’s Palace, on Friday the 23d of April, next, at 
two o’clock, to celebrate his Majesty's birth-day. 

The Viceroy of Ireland and his lady have determined 
upon excluding from their private dinners and balls all 
who have not been presented at the levee and drawing 
room. 

We have reason to believe that Mr. Manners Sutton 
will, in a short period, be introduced to the English peer¬ 
age ; his title, we understand, will be that of Lord Lex¬ 
ington, which formerly existed in the Manners’ family. 


Noble Celibataires. —Those marked * indicate widowers, 
affiances, not marrying men, or at least, those of doubtful 
conjugation. Reversionary interests are not included. 


Dukes. 

Hillsborough 

Grimston 

•Devonshire 

•Fife 

Encomde 

Roxburghe 

Kerry 

Ennismorb 

Marquises . 

Rothes 

•Apsley 

Abercorn 

Ossory 

Dunlo 

•Lothian 

Viscounts . 

Dunglas 

Gr ham 

Morpeth 

St. John 

Do RO 

Villiers 

•Palmerston 

Tick field 

Fordwich 

Corky 

Hast in os 

Mahon 

Kinnaird 

St. Maur 

Marsh am 

Clements 

Earls. 

Newarr 

Monson 

Wiltshire 

Howick 

Lilford 

•Chesterfibld 

Sandon 

Garlies 

Bruce 

Alford 

Prudhoe 

Yarmoutbi 

RANELAGn 

Gardner 

Brecknocr 

Brabazon 

CoLCTIF.STER 

Jermyn 

FINCA8TLE 

•Forrester 

•Dudley 

•Molyneue 

•Porch ESTER 

Stradrrokr 

Acheson 

•Alvanley 

Castlereagb 

Lords 

Bferhaven 

Clanwilliam 

Ashley 

Crofton 

•Harrington 

Norreys 

Clonbrock 

•Uxbridob 

OsSULTON 

Ei.phinostonf. 


Lady Graves has lately been at Stone House, Kent, 
upon a visit to her daughter, the Honourable Mrs. Cuth- 
bert, whose union with Capt. C. we lately noticed. 

We understand that Prince Esterhazy has imported an 
orchestra from Germany, for the purpose of giving ad¬ 
ditional brilliancy to his soirees. It has been often said 
that a man of fashion is nothing if not singular, and cer¬ 
tainly many of our distinguished friends have hit upon 
strange expedients for the purpose of obtaining “ dear, 
dear notoriety but with every respect for the taste of the 
noble foreigner, we consider it very silly to travel as far as 
Germany to procure that which may be obtained at his 
very threshold. We question whether the orchestra of 
Prince Esterhazy can equal what may be procured in 
England at but a tithe of the expense. 

It is with considerable reluctance that we advert to a most 
gross and wanton outrage upon the delicacy of English 
females, not from any regard to the feelings of the per¬ 
petrators, since we consider them dead to every sense of 
shame, but from an unwillingness to introduce upon our 
pages anything that has even the most remote tendency 
to indelicacy. But so glaring is the offence that we are 
alluding to, and, thrusted as it is, continually, before the 
eyes of the fashionable world, that it is our duty, our 
bounden duty, to brand it with the mark of disgrace, and, 
as the acknowledged organ of the beau monde, speak the 
general sentiment upon the subject. We allude to the dis¬ 
gusting display which is exhibited by the ballet dancers at 
the Opera—French figurantes, who having no shame them¬ 
selves seem desirous of exterminating that beautiful charm 
of modesty, which is so resplendent in the character of 
the ladies of England. We truRt that such disgraceful 
exhibitions, which are still persisted in, will be met with 
universal execration and contempt ; the French people 
have long trespassed upon our proverbial good nature, but 
the period has now arrived, when, if we do not wish to 
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see the beautiful purity, characteristic of Englishwomen, 
sullied and destroyed, we should make a stand against the 
fatal innovation, and teach those people who dance for 
their daily bread, that we will not suffer our fair country¬ 
women to be put to the blush by their immodest exhibi¬ 
tions. It is not to be endured, that ladies of the highest 
rank in society should be thus insulted by a troop of 
creatures who display their abilities for hire upon a public 
stage. 

Danischiold, the long expected Dakischiold, has, at 
length arrived in town, and the Mazurka is consequently 
the prevailing attraction in the most distinguished assem¬ 
blies. Everybody appears eager to engage the attendance 
of this distinguished foreigner, and really he seems ex¬ 
tremely willing to accommodate every fair friend. We 
have had the pleasure of witeessing this dieu de danse 
thread the intricacies of the popular novelty, and, must 
confess, that no exhibition of the kind ever gave us more 
satisfaction. He seems to enjoy the true spirit of the 
dance, and with the most graceful and characteristic 
movements glides through its various figures ; we can 
compare his achievement only with the triumphs of 
Schwartzenburgh and the agreeable Rederne in the far- 
famed galoppade. Mrs. Townshend, we believe, is the 
best female dancer of the Mazurka. Danischiold has, 
undoubtedly, established the Mazurka for the season, and 
every lady of eminence in fashionable circles appears 
anxious to be acquainted with its movements. A few 
morning parties have been established in our fashionable 
mansions, for its practice, it being a dance which re¬ 
quires considerable grace and facility. We believe the 
only professors who have been favoured by its acquire¬ 
ment, are tbe Misses Prince, of Almacks, and Bemers- 
street, two highly talented and meritorious young ladies, 
whom we noticed in a previous number, as having pro¬ 
moted, in a great degree, the popularity of la galoppade. 
We can confidently recommend the Misses Prince to our 
distinguished readers, as possessing the most eminent 
claims to patronage. 

We have the gratification to state that Santini has, at 
length, appeared at the Opera with a clean face ; we trust 
to have the equal pleasure of recording, in our next, the 
circumstance of his being better dressed. These foreigners, 
after all, are sad people till they are polished by English 
refinement. 

The Ladies Beauclerks were never in greater beauty than 
during the present season; Lady Mary, in particular, 
appears to embody a portrait of one of the younger beau¬ 
ties illustrated by Vandyke. Among the debutantes of the 
year. Miss Cadogan is particularly noticed for the simple 
elegance of her appearance; a younger Miss Burdett is 
extremely admired; and the Miss Brandlings appear to 
realize all the expectations excited by our former announce¬ 
ment. Miss Wellesley, the daughter of Lord Cowley, is 
also much distinguished for her charms of person and 
address. 

In reply to a statement put forth by a Sunday paper rela¬ 
tive to the domestic position of a noble Duke, we are happy 
to observe that his Grace is at present living with his 
amiable Duchess in uninterrupted conjugal happiness. It 
is supposed that the assistance of Parliament will enable 
the family to cut off a ruinous entail; the difficulties aris¬ 
ing from which have been the origin of the rumours in 
question. 

It should seem that the ssduisamte Son tag still adds to hor 


other attractions that of beng a spinster. Count Rossi, her 
alleged husband, has written to some of the French papers 
to deny the “ soft impeachment" of ever having held any 
lordship over her but that of love! She arrived at Berlin a 
few days ago, and is now singing there. The Count is at¬ 
tached to the Sardinian legation at Brussels. 


PARIS CHIT-CHAT. 


There is too much etiquette in certain stylish balls; it 
seems to be understood, that a gentleman is not to offer 
his hand to a lady of superior rank to his own : thus, the 
young and handsome ensign is obliged to cede tbe pas to 
his colonel, and the colonel in bis turn gives place to the 
general. Those parties given by the employ h of govern¬ 
ment are much pleasanter; during twelve hours, perfect 
equality is the order of the night, the clerk takes familiarly 
the hand of his chtf de division* and the supernumerary 
dances with the niece of the secretary-general. Punch 
circulates with sirops, and sandwiches with ices, till the 
moment when the ladies seat themselves to supper. Each 
gentleman places himself behind his partner, (whom he 
has taken care shall be, if possible, the wife, sister, or 
cousin of one of his superiors in office,) and after having 
regaled her alternately with an elegant compliment, aud 
a wing of a chicken, a jelly and a calembourg , leads her 
again to join the merry dance, till the morning sun warns 
them to separate. 

The masters of some stylish houses have discarded 
suppers at their balls, and have introduced, instead, a style 
of refreshment whiffh satisfies their vanity much better 
than it does the appetite of the dancers, each of whom is 
served with a potage , or a rotie h la Canelle , in a small china 
bason. 

When a country dance is finished, a French gentleman 
no longer offers his hand to conduct his partner to her seat, 
he gives her his arm. 

Several brilliant balls have been given in the week of 
tbe Carnival in different quarters of Paris. Some of them 
were remarkable for the superb manner in which the ball 
rooms were decorated. We have seen some hung with 
draperies of blue and yellow silk. Others in blue watered 
silk, decorated with a garland of roses placed in festoons, 
each festoon formed by a crystal lustre. We may cite 
also, tbe breakfast given after bis ball, by the Count de 

S-—, where, besides the most magnificent display of 

plate and china, the napkins were finished with gold fringe, 
and had the cipher of the count embroidered in gold. 

The ball at the opera has given rise to several comic 
scenes, and to some droll mistakes : one of the most ludi¬ 
crous, is that of the coachman of the Due de ——, who, 
from not understanding what the chasseur said to him, 
actually drove the duchess to the house of the duke's 
mistress; shewing very plainly by his manner, that he 
was well accustomed to go there. The duchess is out¬ 
rageous. The duke has vainly attempted to soften her 
wrath, by presenting her with a most magnificent set of 
jewels. Nothing can pacify her, she declared in the first 
burst of her anger that the duke should never have a 
moment's peace as long as he lived; and so incessant are 
her attacks upon him, that it really seems as if stye was 
determined to keep her word. 

A ludicrous mistake has just caused a laugh in the salons 
of Paris, at the expense of the minister of war. While he 
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was at dinner with some friends, and declaiming pretty 
vehemently against the Dey of Algiers, a servant en¬ 
tered and informed him, that the Dey of Algiers was 
waiting in his Excellency’s cabinet to see him. The guests, 
as may well be supposed, looked all astonished. The 
minister declared himself incredulous. The huissier, who 
brought the news was called in, and confirmed it. The 
unbelieving minister, without budging, sent him back to 
ascertain who it really was that wanted him. Presently 
he re-appeared, and with an air of consequence proportion¬ 
ed to the importance of the information, repeated, that 
the Dey of Algiers in person waited in the cabinet of his 
Excellency. M. De Burraont could no longer hesitate; 

he quitted his friends, entered his cabinet and found- 

M. Dedelay D'Agier. 

MARRIAGES AND DEATHS IN HIGH LIFE, 

WITH A OLANC* AT PROJECTED UNIONS. 

The much talked of union between the Hon. T. L. Co mix > 
M. P. for Tyrone, and the Lady Harriet Astley Cooper, 
daughter of the Earl of Shaftesbury, was celebrated at St. 
George’s, Hanover Square, on the 18th ult. It is with 
peculiar pleasure that we record an event that promises a 
perpetuity of connubial happiness. From the very amiable 
nature of the disposition of the youthful bride, of which a 
variety of instances might be adduced, we trust that we are 
not too sanguine in our anticipations. 

The voice of sorrow, alas! overwhelms the accents of 
joy, and a family that so lately were engaged in the plea¬ 
sures of fashionable society, now put on the garb of woe, 
inconsolable for the loss of the much 1 esteemed Admiral 
Sir Edmund Nagle, K. C. B., one of the grooms of his 
Majesty's bed-chamber, who resigned his spirit to the 
Omnipotent being from whom it proceeded, on the 14th 
ult. at his mansion in East Moulsey. Sir Edmund was in 
his 71st year. England has thus lost one of its bravest 
heroes, and society a valued member. 

We will draw the veil over a scene of regret, and usher 
in a more gratifying theme, by the record of an event that 
has cemented two families in an happy union : the lovely 
Maria Emily, eldest daughter of the late Sir H. C. Mont¬ 
gomery, Bart., has exchanged her maiden appellation for 
the warmer, and more cheering one, of wife. G. Munton, 
Esq., the youngest son of the brave and witty Vice Admiral 
Sir Joseph Yorkp., Bart., M. P., has been blest with the 
hand of this amiable young lady. 

It is with the deepest regret that we record the lamented 
decease of the Hon. Douglas Kinnaird, brother of the late, 
and uncle of the present Lord Kinnaird. This much 
respected gentleman was principal partner in the banking- 
house of Ransom and Co; at one period he was a candi¬ 
date for Westminster, but was unsuccessful 5 he was also 
one of the sub-committee of Drury Lane theatre, when that 
establishment was reduced to ruin by mismanagement. It 
is not we believe, generally known, that poor Maturin was 
indebted to Mr. Kinnaird for the production of his powerful 
tragedy of Bertram. 

We have to record the decease of the Lady Augusta 
de Ameland, fourth daughter of John Murray, Earl of 
Dunmore. Her ladyship was married in April, 1793, at 
Rome/ and again on the following December, at St. 
George’s, Hanover Square, to his Royal Highness the 
Dure of Sussex, by whom her ladyship has left a son, Au¬ 
gustus and a daughter Augusta. 


The past month, however, has not been so fertile in nup¬ 
tial unions, as in promises for the future; we have heard 
of a great number of marriages that are on the tapis, but 
feel warranted only in giving publicity to those of the Mar¬ 
quis of Cholmondeley and one of the Duke of Beaufort's 
daughters; Mr. Tisdall, son to Lady Charleville and 
the accomplished daughter of Lady Sarah Bayley ; Cap¬ 
tain Stanhope (Lady Southampton's brother) and Miss 
Warde ; Lord Louth and Miss Burton, daughter of the 
Hon. Mrs. B.; Lady Sarah O’Brien, and the nephew of 
Lord Chatham ; the nephew of Lord de Dunstanville, 
and the beautifcl daughter of Sir R. Price. Mr. Talbot, 
and the amiable Lady Harriet Ryder. 

A marriage is on the tapis , between Lord Henry 
Thynne, the second son and heir-presumptive of Lord 
Bath and Miss Baring. The preliminaries are said to be 
adjusted of a marriage between Lord Ellenborough and 
Lady Isabella Fitzgibbon, the sister of Lord Clare. A 
marriage is also said to be on foot between the son of Sir 
George Nugent and Miss Ridley Colbornk. 


THE DRAMA. 

“ The Drama is the most perfect imitation of human life.** 
—Hazlitt. 


King's Theatre. —Mademoiselle Blasis has succeeded 
in partially redeeming her fame from the depth to which 
it had fallen, from her failure iu Semiramide , by some very 
able displays during the past month, which, although we 
do not feel ourselves able to award unqualified commenda¬ 
tion, nevertheless exalts the reputation of the vocalist con¬ 
siderably. She has sustained Ninetta (Gazza Ladra) with 
great power and effect; but her performance is still far 
inferior to Miss Paton’s, and unequal to those of Mali- 
bran and Sontag. Santini as Fernando was unable to 
dispossess us of our recollections of Zuchelli. Expecta¬ 
tion had been strongly excited by the talk that had gone 
the round of fashionable circles, respecting the part of the 
Podesta having been composed by Rossini expressly for 
Ambrogi, but we were miserably disappointed; attempts 
have been made to qualify the failure of Signor A., but 
whatever may have been the cause, his performance was 
certainly decidedly bad. On the 6 th ult., after a very clever 
performance of Cenerentola by Blasis, the long talked of 
ballet of Guillaume Tell, was for the first time represented, 
and to a crowded and brilliant audience; among whom 
we recognized Count Dauischiold of Mazurka fame, Prince 
Leopold, Duchess of Kent, Duke of Devonshire, Lady 
Salisbury, Lord and Lady Worcester, Lords Hertford and 
Aylesbury, &c. The new ballet, like Ambrogi’s Podesta , 
completely disappointed us ; we were prepared to expect an 
unprecedented exhibition, and beheld only a harsh and 
incongruous medley, the only redeeming point in which, 
was the scene where Tell shoots the apple from off the head 
of his child, which, it must be allowed, was cleverly and 
effectively managed. Rossini's music does not appear to 
be at all adapted for the nature of a ballet, and the compo¬ 
sitions of other masters that were mingled with it, although 
judiciously selected, materially injured the effect. With 
the exceptions of Varennes, Athalie, and Perrot, we 
have no one to commend among the performers ; the inde¬ 
cent attire of the females completely destroying any degree 
of admiration we might have felt at their performance. 

The revival of UBarbiers has introduced Santini in a 
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new description of character, and in which there is every 
appearance of his becoming exceeding popular; his Figaro 
is one of the most able and talented assumptions upon 
the Italian stage. Ambrogi sustained Bartolo in a very 
effective manner. A singular story is in circulation re¬ 
specting this performer. During his engagement at Na¬ 
ples, he was carried off by banditti, and detained for some 
days, during which he tried to sing the savageness from the 
Calabrian bears. Madame Ambrogi was allowed to depart, 
but the buffo was too popular to be spared, without consider¬ 
able ransom. The Rotina of Blasis was her finest perfor¬ 
mance of the season. Pacini’s aria Alfin goder mi 2 dato t 
introduced by her at the piano forte, was exquisitely sung, 
and met with a rapturous encore. Mercadante's Elite e 
Claudio has been revived, but with very equivocal success; 
it is undoubtedly an imitation of the first style of Rossini, 
and Crinarosa. Blasis has however, a fine opportunity 
for the display of her powers, and excites considerable 
admiration; her duet with Santini in the second act is 
excellent, one passage being given by Madame Blasis with 
all the power of a genuine prima donna — 

“ Non prego per me—ma i figli," 
it is truly exquisite and excellent. Ambrogi will never 
be able to maintain his situation at this theatre. 

Drury Lane. —-With a most exalted opinion of the abili¬ 
ties of Potier, and with the highest respect for those abili¬ 
ties, we must nevertheless express our opinion, that Farren 
has achieved a triumph over the great French actor in the 
performance of. Antoine (or La Rote , as the character is 
called in the English piece), so chaste, so accurate, so 
highly finished a delineation as Mr. Barren’s cannot be 
excelled by any English or continental performer. Potier’s 
performance is fine and forcible, but the interest is not 
maintained in that minute and powerful style which charac¬ 
terizes that of Mr. Farren, and we are confident we do 
but echo the opinion of every just critic who may have 
w it nes s ed the rival performances, in ascribing the chief 
honours to the actor at Drury Lane. Pott and Present is a 
very fair translation of the French piece, and is also ably 
sustained throughout. Madame Vestris has resigned her 
character to Miss Mordaunt, an actress of great and origi¬ 
nal talent. 

Would that we could pass over the distressing scene that 
occurred at this theatre on the 8th ult., when Kean, the 
great Kean, the announcement of whom for a new charac¬ 
ter was ever wont to be the signal of additional triumphs, 
exhibited most terribly the decays and infirmities which 
** flesh is heir to.” In his prime, Henry the Fifth would 
have been an injudicious part for him to have attempted ; 
but weakened and suffering under mental and bodily infir¬ 
mities, it was a species of madness to appear in it. But he* 
did appear, was hissed and laughed at, his memory failed 
him, and our great favorite was compelled to solicit the 
indulgence of the audience. We gladly pass over the hu¬ 
miliating scene; the disgrace of failure to a sensitive mind, 
must alone be a sufficient punishment for the errors which 
occasioned it.—A very excellent farce has been produced, 
called Perfection or the Lady qf Munster , Madame Vestris 
sustains the principal character with great humour and 
abiltity.—-Another successful farce, entitled Popping the 
Question , is being performed at this theatre, supported by 
the abilities of Farren, Mrs. Glover, and Mrs. Orger. 
A new Harry Bertram has appeared in the person of a Mr. 
Anderson, a gentleman who appears to possess considerable 
talent. He has been completely successful. 


Covbnt Garden.— The tragedy of the Gamester has been 
revived at this theatre for the purpose of introducing Miss 
Fanny Kemble as Mrs. Beverley , a character which that 
highly-talented actress sustains with all the truth and energy 
which characterized her exquisite performance of Belvidera* 
The popularity of Miss Kemble continues undiminished, 
and we are happy to find the public anxious to offer tributes 
of admiration at a shrine to which they are so justly due ; 
we were among the first to recognize the splendid talents 
of our young actress, which have since so successfully illus¬ 
trated some of the most difficult characters of the'tragic 
drama. Her Mrs. Beverley is fully equal to either of her 
previous achievements, every scene being delineated with 
the most beautiful and finished effect; the jewels scene is a 
most exquisite specimen of the histrionic art, simply, but 
powerfully grand; but the concluding scene, is divine. 
Miss Kemble imparts an agonizing reality to the dreadful 
situation; a soul-thrilling effect, the remembrance of which 
can never be effaced from our memory. Mr. Kemble's 
Beverley is, unquestionably, his finest tragic assumption ; it 
is an exquisite and original performance. The Stukely of 
Mr. Wards is good, and Mr. Abbot as Lew ton y is respect¬ 
able, we cannot award him higher praise.—Miss Kemble 
has appeared In the very inferior character of Portia 
(Merchant qf Venice). The trial scene, we thought rather 
over-studied , it was however a fine and impressive perform¬ 
ance ; the lighter scenes also exhibited great talent. 

Hay market. —The French performances re-commenced 
at this theatre, and are continued with some success. La 
Maison du Rampart has been produced, but we like the 
English piece better. Potier’s SoUiciteur is excellent, as is 
also his M. Detchahtmeaux. Laporte’s Le Jeneusse was 
i rather over-acted. 

Surrey. — The Beggar qf Cripplegate , or the Humours qf 
Bluff King Hal. A piece with the above affected title, has 
been produced at this well conducted theatre, with some 
success; it is, however, but an inferior affair, founded 
upon a story as old as the existence of melo-drama itself, 
and which has been dramatized in every possible shape. 
Mr. Osbaldiston plays with spirit, and Hunt sings as 
loudly as ever he did, when in the chorusses at Co vent 
Garden he used to drown the voices of his associates in his 
tremendous gush of melody; he is clever, but should use 
his powers more judiciously. Van Dieman's Land continues 
to be played with success. A lady friend of ours who had 
witnessed the representation of this drama, being unable at 
the moment to recollect the title, described it as “ the place 
where so many wicked people are sent to,” an equivocal 
expression, and certainly not very favorable to the preva¬ 
lent spirit of emigration. 

English Vaudeville, Tottenham Street. —We are 
happy to find this elegant little theatre meeting with the 
patronage which its able management deserves. Alex¬ 
ander Lee displays abilities that were lost in the larger 
region of the Haymakket; he is really a delightful voca¬ 
list. Melrose is also a very talented singer; this gentle¬ 
man has lately made a decided hit in poor Emery’s celebra¬ 
ted character of Dandie Dinmont. Anne Tree has abilities 
of a very high order, and the delightful Waylett irradiates 
the scene with the sun of her resplendent genius. Mr. 
Perry and Mr. Ross are clever comic actors, (the latter 
greatly resembling the late Mr. Knight) find Viking, 
second to Jones alone. The minor characters are also ably 
sustained, and the chorusses are admirable. 
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NEWEST LONDON AND PARISIAN FASHIONS FOR APRIL, 1830. 

This Publication is indebted to Mrs. Bell, removed to No, 3, Cleveland Row, opposite St. James's Palace, for the designs and the 
selection of the Fashions, and the Costumes of All Nations, which regularly embellish it. Mrs. Bell's Magazin de Modes is replete 
with every fashionable article; and at which there is a daily and constant succession of novelties in Millinery, Dresses, Sfc. %c. 8fc 
and at most moderate prices. — Mrs. Bell's Patent Corsets are unrivalled, and very superior to all others; they impar meg 
indescribable grace and elegance to the figure. 


PLATE THE FIRST. 

AN EVENING DRESS. 

A drees of white gaze de Paris, over a white satin slip. 
The corsage, cut low and perfectly square, is edged round 
the bust with very narrow pointed blond lace, and is orna¬ 
mented in the pelerine style, square behind, but pointed in 
front with the same material, edged with a triple fall of 
broad blond net, disposed in foil plaits. This trimmiDg is 
so arranged on the shoulders, as to form an epaulette of a 
singularly novel and graceful description ; btret sleeve very 
short and foil. A knot of rose and lilac ribbon, inter¬ 
mingled, ornaments each shoulder. The trimming of the 
skirt consists of a double row of bands and knots of white, 
rose-colour, lilac, and straw-colour gauze ribbon, inter¬ 
laced. This trimming is set on at the upper edge of the 
hem, and is of considerable breadth. The hair is dressed 
very foil on the temples, and in large but not very high 
bows behind; it is ornamented with bouquets of white 
lilac ; one is placed in front, the other near the back of the 
head, on the left side. Necklace, ear-rings and bracelets, 
large pearls; the latter with gold clasps. 

second evening dress. —(Back view.) 

A white crape dress, over a slip of white gros des Indies; 
the form of the corsage is the same as that of the prece¬ 
ding figure, but the trimming of the skirt consists of gold 
bands, three of which surmount the hem ; they are of 
different widths, and of uncommon richness. Ceinture of 
shaded gauze ribbon, fastening behind in bows and ends. 
Coiffure en cheveux, composed of blue fancy flowers, made 
of the barbs of feathers. Boa tippet, made of blue and 
white curled feathers, finished at the ends by tufts of the 
barbs of feathers. Pale blue slippers. 

third evening dress. 

A dress of citron colour gauze, over satin, to corres¬ 
pond. Corsage carr&e, and disposed across the bosom in 
drapery folds, which are confined in the centre by a 
Grecian brooch, of gold and rubies. Short full sleeve, 
terminated en manchette, with blond lace. Ceinture em¬ 
broidered in gold, and fastened in front with a gold buckle. 
The border is trimmed with a single row of satin bouillons, 
laid on just above the hem. The hair is arranged in full 
bands across the forehead, and in perpendicular bows on 
the crown of the head. The bows are encircled by a gold 
bandeau, fastened in front by a ruby clasp ; an ornament 
to correspond with that on the bosom of the dress is placed 
in the centre of the bands on the forehead. A large fancy 
flower appears to issue from the bows on the left side, and 
two esprits are placed among them. 

FASHIONABLE HEAD-DRESSES. 

Coiffure de Bal, {centre figure .)—The hair is dressed foil 


on the temples, and fastened up in a large roll on the crown 
of the head; a few ringlets issue from its centre, and 
play loosely over it. A wreatji of foll-blown rose9 goca 
round the head. 

Second Head-dress .—A black velvet bat, of a form per¬ 
fectly novel; it has a double brim, which turns up in 
front; the opening between the two parts of the brim is or¬ 
namented with a nceud of white or rose-colour ribbon : the 
crown is low, and adorned with a similar nceud behind ; a 
profusion of ostrich feathers ranged round the crown, droop 
gracefully over the brim. 

Third Head-dress. —A hack view of the preceding. 

Note. — We have omitted a Fancy Ball Dress this Month, 
to give space for a greater variety of Spring Fashions. It is 
only on such occasions we shall defer that interesting portion 
Of our embellishments , so peculiar to this publication, and 
which can only be given in it with any degree qf novelty and 
accuracy, from the trouble we have taken to secure the best 
drawings qf the Costumes of All Nations. 

PLATE THE SECOND, 

BALL DRESS. 

A dress of Chamb&ry gauze; it is of the new colour called 
Duchesse ; the corsage cut low, and square behind, is of a 
very delicate height in front; it is bordered with narrow 
blond lace, and ornamented with folds, disposed en demi- 
losange; they are divided in the centre by a rouleau placed 
longitudinally. Blond sleeve, & la Marino Faliero, over the 
gauze one ; it fastens en feston, with a nceud of blue ribbon. 
Ceinture of ribbon to correspond, fastened in front with 
bows and long ends. A wreath of blue flowers, apparently 
issuing from the ceinture, traverses the dress in a bias di¬ 
rection, as far as the upper edge of the hem, where it 
terminates. The trimming of the skirt consists only of the 
hem, bordered by a large rouleau of the material of the 
dress. Coiffure h la Donna Maria, ornamented with a 
chaperon of flowers, corresponding with those on the dress. 
A bouquet U la Jardiniere , of similar flowers, is placed on 
one side of the bosom. Sapphire necklace, gold armlets, 
with sapphire clasps. 

EVENING DRESS. 

A dress of blue satin <T Ispahan, the corsage cut very low, 
is elegantly finished round the bust with a mixture of the 
same material, and blond lace. Donna Maria sleeve, of 
white gaze de Paris. The trimming of the skirt consists of 
feather fringe, with a net work head : this is surmounted 
by a row of satin points; they are ornamented near the 
edge by a narrow rouleau. The hair is disposed in thick 
curls on the temples, and foil bows behind ; it is ornament¬ 
ed with bows and bands of white gauze ribbon, intermixed 
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with wild flowers. Cemture en echarpe , of blue gauze 
ribbons; it fastens in front with very short bows, and long 
fringed ends. 

SECOND EVENING DRESS. 

A dress of rose de Pamatte satin, trimmed round the 
bust with feather-fringe to correspond. Manehe d'ltabeau 
de Baviere , excessively full to the elbow, from whence it is 
made to set close to the arm ; a white satin sleeve worn 
underneath is just visible through an opening down the 
front of the arm^where the sleeve fastens by neeuds of rose 
colour satin ribbon ; a double quilling of blond net termi¬ 
nates the sleeve. The skirt is finished round the border 
with a row of fringe. Head-dress a beret of gate de Japan. 
It is embroidered in various coloured silks, slightly inter¬ 
mixed with gold } one end, which falls upon the neck, is 
trimmed with gold fringe, and a diamond aigrette is placed 
In front, at the base of a bird of paradise plume, which | 
waves over to the left side. 

FASHIONABLE HEAD-DRESSES. 

Fio. 1.—A back view in a half-length of the ball dress. 

Fig. 2.—A back view of the beret of the second evening 
dress. 

Fig. 3.—A side view of the next figure. 

Fig. 4. —A coiffure en cheveux; the hair is parted on the 
forehead, combed straight across it, and disposed in full 
curls on each side; the hind hair is arranged in three 
plats, one of which forms a full bow ; the two others are 
wound round a nceud formed of notched ends of ribbon. A 
bandeau of ribbon goes from the nceud at the top of the 
head to the left side, where it is ornamented by a second 
nceud, which mingles with the curls. The ribbon is the 
colour of rote de Pamatte. 

Fig. 5.—A head-dress composed of white gauze, ar¬ 
ranged in the style of a bhret, but so as to let the hair be 
teen on the crown of the head, where it is arranged in a 
full noeud , surrounded by braids Interlaced. A profusion of 
long curled ostrich feathers ornament the coiffure, one of 
which falls on the left side. 

Fig. 6.—A back view of the above. 


PLATE THE THIRD. 

DINNER DRESS. 

A dress of violette de bout , grot det Indet , the corsage is 
cut rather high and square across the bosom, but very low 
and partially wrapping over behind. Long sleeves of white 
transparent gauze, over a bbret sleeve of the material of the 
dress ; it is finished by a plain tight cuff of grot det Indet , 
and surmounted by an epaulette arranged in dents de Scie. 
The skirt is trimmed with the material of the dress in a 
singularly novel style, for which we refer to our print; dress 
hat of green grot det Indet; the crown is low, and the brim 
of moderate size ; it is ornamented with white ostrich fea¬ 
thers, partly placed under the brim and partly round the 
crown, and ncendt of white gauze ribbon. A white gauze 
scarf, richly wrought at the ends, is carelessly tied round 
the throat. 

EVENING DRES8. 

Over a white satin under-dress, trimmed round the bot¬ 
tom with five rouleaux, is one of white gauze, sufficiently 
short to show the trimming of the other. The corsage sets 
close to the shape behind, but is arranged in full folds on 
the bosom, tho centre of which is marked by a satin rou¬ 


leau. Short sleeves of very moderate fullness, partially 
covered by a loose one of white gauze, cut round the border 
in a scroll pattern, and finished with rouleaux. This sleeve 
is as beautiful as it is novel. The skirt is trimmed round 
the border with rouleaux disposed en feston , each of the 
top points finished by a rose, h cent feuillet, with its foliage. 
A single rose is also inserted in the drapery of the bosom 
on the left side. The hair is diposed in thick curls on the 
temples, and full bows behind. A bandeau of rose-coloured 
gauze ribbon forms a diadem, which is brought low on the 
forehead. A bouquet of roses is placed above it on the left 
side, aad a smaller bouquet is inserted in it just over the 
right ear. The chautture is h la Orecque; it represents the 
cothumes , patronised by the Duchess of Berry. Necklace 
and ear-rings, pearl. Gold bracelets, with sapphire clasps. 

SECOND EVENING DRESS. 

A crape dress over satin to correspond; the colour Is a 
new shade of vapeur. Corsage uni , cut low and finished en 
pelerine with white satin, trimmed with blond lace ; there 
is a double fall so arranged on the shoulders as to form an 
epaulette. Long sleeves h fimbecille , of white gaze de Paris, 
over a manehe en Uret; the trimming of the skirt is a very 
broad feather fringe to correspond. Blue crape hat; tho 
crown is trimmed with naeuds of blue gauze ribbon. A dra¬ 
pery of the same material partially crosses the inside of the 
brim, and is terminated by a white ostrich feather attached 
to the brim by an agraffe of silver richly wrought. The 
feather turns back upon the brim. Necklace and ear-rings 
of diamonds. 

FASHIONABLE HEAD-DRES6ES. 

Fio. 1.—A half-length back view of the dinner dress. 

Fig.£.—A back view of the hat of the second evening 
dress. 


1LATE THE FOURTH. 
morning dress. 

A grot de Naples high dress of a new shade of slate-co¬ 
lour, the corsage is h revert , and is finished as well as the 
fronts and skirt of the dress, h. la Tunique, by a thickly 
twisted rouleau of two different shades of grot de Naples. 
The corsage sits close to the shape; the sleeve is very wide, 
it is ornamented in a new style on the shoulder, and ter¬ 
minated by a manchette of blond net. The chemisette is 
also of blond net, with a very full tripple quilling, of the 
same material, round the throat. Black velvet hat, orna¬ 
mented under the brim with a band and neeuds of ribbon to 
correspond with the dress ; the trimming of the crown cor¬ 
responds, with the addition of two long flat ostrich fea¬ 
thers, placed in different directions. 

evening dress.— {CentreFigure.) 

A jaune vapeur crape dress, over a grot de Naples slip to 
correspond. The corsage is ornamented in a very new and 
tasteful manner with the same material, trimmed with sil¬ 
ver fringe. A single row of narrow scalloped blond lace 
stands up round the bosom, which is rather exposed. The 
ceinture is richly embi jidered with silver, and terminated 
with a row of silver fringe. Beret sleeve, very short and 
excessively full. The trimming of the shirt consists of a 
single chef d’argent placed on the upper edge of the hem, 
and a bouquet of flowers partly in silver, partly coloured 
after nature, attached to the chqf at the right knee, by a 
nceud of gauze ribbon of the colour of the dress, striped with 
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silver; a corkscrew roll of ribbon descends from the neeud 
in a bias direction to the bottom of the skirt. The hair is 
dressed very full on the temples, and arranged high behind 
in bands and bows. A diadem of coquila nnt is brought 
low on the forehead. A bouquet of flowers is placed be¬ 
hind on the crown of the head, and another towards the 
front on the left tide. 

MORNING VISITING DRESS. 

A dress of the demi negligee form; it is of white groe dee 
hades. The corsage is made high, with a standing collar, 
and ornamented en ceeur , with folds so arranged as to form 
pointed ornaments, which, surmounting the half sleeve 
which is open in the centre, and pointed on each side; 
long sleeve, of a very becoming form, very full at the upper 
part, and moderately so at the wrist; it is finished at the 
elbow by an ornament which hangs over in the Marino 
Faliero style, of the same material as the dress. The trim¬ 
ming of the skirt consists of a broad biaie of the same ma¬ 
terial, which forms the border; a row of points issues from 
the upper edge of this trimming. The front of the skirt is 
adorned with a biaie, which is marked at the sides, and in 
the centre by rouleaux. Black velvet cravat, fastened by a 
gold slide. Head-dress, a pink gros de Naples hat, elegantly 
trimmed with gause ribbons and flowers. 

FASHIONABLE HEAD-DRE88B8. 

First Figure.—A half-length back view of the Morning 
Dress. 

Second Figure.—A back view of the fourth Figure. 

Third Figure. —A half-length back view of the Even¬ 
ing Dress. 

Fourth Figure. —A cotfkreen chevetue , ornamented with 
a chaperon, composed of white ostrich feathers. 

NEWEST LONDON FASHIONS FOR APRIL, 1S30. 

Once more, goddess of the ever changing mien, we the 
ministers of thy sovereign will, announce to thy expecting 
subjects, those decrees which they hasten to comply with. 
How different is the spirit in which thou art obeyed, to that 
which characterizes the subjects of other despots; they 
indeed serve their imperious ruler, but it is with fear, while 
thy faithful lieges are ready at the smallest intimation of 
thy august pleasure, to peril life and limb. Happily thou 
art now more lenient than of old ; thou no longer sendest 
thy lovely votaries to the promenades, there to brave the 
winter’s cold in muslin dresses; nor forcest them to destroy 
the natural grace of their shape, by imperfect and prejudicial 
el ays, or rather armour, as are seen in shop windows, 
destructive at once to health and comfort. No, the cos¬ 
tumes thou now presentest, are all easy, flowing, and 
graceful: such as are calculated to give the lie direct to 
that most treasonable declaration of the poet, " that loveli¬ 
ness is, when unadorned adorned the most.” 

HATS AND BONNETS.—The return of spr i ng is an¬ 
nounced by green for hats, bonnets, &c., which is asso¬ 
ciated or made up with white. We have seen some white 
clouded groa de Naples, lined with delicate green; green 
ribbons have, in the middle, a wreath embroidered in 
white. Some carriage hats are of emerald green pros dee 
Jndes, or watered groa de Naples ; they are trimmed with 
ribbons and feathers of a different shade of green. Velvet 
hats are still worn by many elegantes. The most novel are 
those of green velvet, lined with granite satin, and orna¬ 
mented with a bouquet of short feathers, half green and 
half granite. 


We have already seen In Cleveland Row, sbme beauti¬ 
ful Spring hats and bonnets of changeable groa de Naples, 
rose colour and white, or blue and white. There are also 
some of citron coloured pros de Naples , lined with the same. 
These head-dresses have not only the merit of being novel, 
they are likewise singularly elegant and becoming. 

OUT-DOOR COSTUME.—A few Spring mantles of emer¬ 
ald green groa des Indes, have been made for ladies of high 
fashion ; they are not so wide os those worn in the Winter. 
The pelerines are excessively large, and quite square ; they 
are bordered with an uncommonly rich and deep fringe; 
there are different shades of green in the fringe. A new 
and elegant wrap for evening parties, is a mantle of figured 
groa de Naples ; the ground is light blue, with white flowers. 
The pelerine is excessively large, and bordered with blue 
fringe. A very elegant carriage pelisse is of changeable 
gros de Naples, citron and white; the collar and lappels are 
lined with the same. The collar is very open on the bosom, 
and extends much more over the shoulders than the lap- 
pels ; the bottom of the skirt is trimmed with black blond 
lace, and the pelisse fastens up the front with nceuds, the 
ends of which are trimmed with blond lace. 

DRESSES.—Pelisse gowns are most in favour in morn¬ 
ing dress. They are still composed of gros de Naples , gros 
des Indes , and other rich silks. They arc worn with cam¬ 
bric chemisettes , which are generally finished with a frill 
of Mechlin lace. Many ladies wear also a black velvet cra¬ 
vat. An alteration has taken place in the mode of wearing 
these cravats ; besides that which goes round the throat, a 
second band of black velvet goes round the neck, and cross¬ 
ing on the bosom, descends to the ceinture; this band is 
generally ornamented with five or six richly wrought gold 
buttons. A new material for morning dress, and one that 
promises to become a favorite, is called tissu de Pondi¬ 
cherry. 

A few dinner dresses have already been made of jaconot 
muslin, embroidered in coloured silks : one of the most 
elegant was embroidered in pensies en colonnes. The trim¬ 
ming of the skiVt was composed of two plumes embroidered 
to correspond. 

We have observed lately, at grand parties, different sorts 
of ornaments for the sleeves en bdret. Blond lace is still 
the decoration most in request; it is disposed either in 
different rows, one over another, or else it is placed in fes¬ 
toons. A more novel, but less elegant style of ornament, 
is formed of knots of ribbons, the ends of which hang loose 
between the plaits of the sleeve. 

BALL DRESSES.—Several ball-dresses have lately been 
of different kinds of crape and gauze, without any trimming 
round the bottom of the skirt; the corsage and sleeves of 
these dresses were superbly ornamented with blond lace. 

A dress of gaze de St. Vallier was ornamented round the 
skirt with a wreath of silver foliage; it was placed just 
above the hem, the draperies of the corsage were fastened 
in the centre by a branch of foliage which formed an agrafe. 
The beret sleeve was partially covered by a Falier in blond, 
which fell below the elbow, and was festooned in front of 
the arm by a small agrafe of the same foliage. 

A dress of rose coloured gaze Caroline , had a corsage & 
revers , bordered with blond lace.. The Uret sleeves were 
partially covered with a double row of blond lace. The trim¬ 
ming of the skirt was a broad biais, the upper part of which 
was trimmed with six or seven very narrow rouleaux of 
satin. A single rose h cent feuilles was placed just above 
the right knee. 
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A very beautiful dress is of white Persian gauze, with a 
rich pattern in granite and gold *, it is trimmed as high as 
the knee with a rouleau of grey and white marabouts. The 
corsage and the bottom of the sleeves, trimmed to cor¬ 
respond. 

A transparent white gauze dress struck us as being par¬ 
ticularly novel; it was striped from the waist to the knee 
with chest <for. A superb gold foliage, placed immediately 
above the knee, formed the trimming of the skirt. Boas 
begin to be replaced by gauze scarfs of beautiful and varied 
colours, which are twisted in the boa style round the neck. 

One of the most elegant ball-dresses which have appeared 
this season, was composed of watered rose-colour silk, the 
corsage being trimmed with a fall of wide blonde, and the 
cuffs a la Donna Maria. The blonde is caught up in the 
centre by a diamond pin ; there is no trimming above the 
hem. The head-dress was composed of a bondeau of dia¬ 
monds on the forehead ; the hair in bands, and a wreath 
of com in diamonds ft la cSrbs. Knots of hair, placed very 
low at the back of the head, makes this style of dressing 
quite Grecian. 

Another robe of gauze, striped with satin, (vapeur co¬ 
lour) had a superb white feather fringe above the hem; 
the corsage was trimmed with a narrow band of gauze, 
which was formed into three points on the shoulders, and 
two reached on the breast. These points were trimmed 
with a narrow feather fringe, which fell gracefully over a 
beret sleeve. The head-dress was composed of a bandeau 
of diamonds and white feathers. 

The most elegant and fashionable dresses, for evening 
parties, are made of white satin, with three simple or plain 
plaits. 

The waists of dresses are still very long and tight; the 
skirts have large flat plaits all round; the sleeves fit close 
to the arm at the elbow, and very large above. 

HEAD-DRESSES.—We still see several half-dress hats, 
composed of velvet, but those of citron, blue, lilac, and 
white grot de Naples , are much more numerous. The 
crowns of the most novel hats are low, and, in general, 
they are ornamented more or less, with blond lace, or with 
ribbons disposed in draperies; the brims are between the 
capote and the hat shape, and very short at the ears. 
Blond lace and feathers form the trimming of those hats 
that are composed of velvet; others are decorated with 
ribbons and white flowers ; and several with aigrettes. 

White gras de Naples , crapes, and gros d'Orient, are the 
materials in favour for dress hats. The brims are shallow¬ 
er than usual, but still very wide. These hats are singu¬ 
larly becoming. Some are ornamented with a single long 
white feather, which is placed under the brims, and falls 
back over it. Others have a wreath of short feathers round 
the crown, so disposed as to resemble a chaperon. Many 
of these hats are trimmed with rosfc coloured feathers. 
We have seen a few, but as yet, very few ornamented with 
wreaths of flowers. 

A singular, but very elegant looking hat, is composed of 
white crape; it has a round crown, and instead of a brim, 
two pieces of crape placed at some distance from each 
other ; a row of feathers is inserted between them. 

A very elegant turban is of blue gauze, arranged upon a 
crown of tulle, embroidered in silver. The fulness is ar¬ 
ranged by silver bands. A knot of gauze ribbon is placed 
behind, the ends of which are trimmed with gold fringe, and 
hang down on the left side. 

The cauls of some blond caps are arranged half full, and 


half open ; a ribbon, the ends of which are fixed just above 
the ears, forms an arcade upon the head, and serves to 
divide the full part of the cap from that which is open 
The border is arranged in the usual manner, with flowers. 

Black velvet hats are decidedly fashionable; the front is 
narrow, raised very much up in front, & la Henri IV., and 
ornamented with a long white plume fastened under the 
front, and bending on the crown of the hat. 

Our limits will not permit us to enter into a detailed 
account of the elegant head-dresses, which the Magasin of 
Mrs. Bell offers to the fashionable world. We shall there¬ 
fore only observe that the collection of wreaths, bouquets, 
and chaperons , both in flowers and plumes, is singularly 
tasteful and elegant. The bouquets d la Ariane, mounted 
in labyrinth, are a beautiful ornament for the hair. The 
caetus of gold or silver is also in much request where the 
coiffure is ornamented only with a single flower. The rose 
of China, the double flowered Dahlia, the double anemony, 
branches of boule de Neige , and bunches of Hortensia rose , 
and of garden coquelicots, are equally calculated for coif¬ 
fures, and bouquets of the ceinture. 

A chaperon of crocus roses, with silver foliage, intermin¬ 
gled with small branches of silver millet always in motion, 
is a charming coiffure. Wreaths & la Donna Maria in pinks, 
and other flowers, are also much in request. 

Green and white are decidedly fashionable colours, as 
are lilac, blues, and yellows of different shades, depending 
on the complexion of the lady. 

NEWEST PARISIAN FASHIONS, 

FROM THE MOST AUTHENTIC SOURCES. 

HATS AND BONNETS.—The most fashionable prome¬ 
nade bonnets are those of the demi capote shape, trimmed 
with blond lace. The most elegant of these bonnets are 
of white satin, lined with satin of some striking colour. 

A promenade bonnet has recently been introduced for the 
early part of the morning, the shape of which has some 
resemblance to a quaker’s bonnet. They are made both in 
velvet and satin. As yet they have been very partially 
adopted, and it is not supposed they will be generally worn. 
Many carriage hats still continue to be made of velvet: 
those of satin are, however, more in favor. The most novel 
have a drapery of the same material, wreathed with feather 
fringe disposed across the crown. 

OUT-DOOR COSTUME.—The exercise of riding on 
horseback is at this moment in great favor with the Pari¬ 
sian belles, but there is nothing new in the form of habits; 
those of dark blue or green are the most in favor : they 
are worn with a beaver hat, a black or green veil, the shirt 
collar pulled up in the style of a gentleman, and trimmed 
at the bosom with a cambric frill; a black silk cravat and 
wash-leather gloves. 

Mantles are still in favor for the promenade ; they are 
not, however, so much worn as douillettes, composed off 
velvet or satin ; these dresses are worn with a very large 
pelerine of the same material, and a boa tippet twisted 
round the neck. 

DRESSES.—Satin, gros tTOrient, reps, and even velvet, 
arc the materials worn in half-dress; but velvet dresses 
arc less numerous than the others. Many redingotes, com¬ 
posed of satin, have the shawl part lined with velvet. A 
chemisette of cambric, small plaited* and fastened front 
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by buttons, is always worn with a dress of this kind. Many 
of these chemisettes have frills like those of a gentleman’s 
shirt. A velvet cravat, fastened in the middle by a large 
gold or jewelled pin, is also de rigueur with a redingote h la 
Leontine, the name now given to these dresses. 

Dinner dresses are frequently made with a corsage in 
guvmpe drapte on the bosom; the upper part of the sleeve 
is extremely wide, but from the elbow to the wrist it sets 
, close to the arm ; it is ornamented down the front of the 
arm either with small bows of ribbon, or else with gold or 
silver buttons placed at regular distances. A collier of 
marabouts, tied in front with a satin ribbon, is very 
generally worn with these dresses. 

The drawing-room held by the King of France, on the 
Sunday before Ash Wednesday, was remarkably brilliant. 
The Dauphiness appeared in white satin, the corsage of 
which was ornamented in front with diamonds, disposed 
in lozenges. The dress of the Duchess of Bern was of 
rose-coloured satin; the corsage adorned with nceuds of 
emeralds. 

Almost all the corsages, cut square round the bust, had a 
horizontal drapery h la Sevigni , only this drapery formed 
rather more the shape of a heart from the shoulder to the 
centre of the bosom. The short sleeves were en beret , the 
widest that has yet been seen. A sabot of blond-lace, 
which partially covered the sleeve, fell to some distance 
below it. Whatever was the form of the robe, a mantilla 
of blond-lace was an indispensable appendage to it. 

One of the most splendid dresses was of cherry coloured 
satin, the corsage ornamented before with a drapery to 
correspond. On this drapery was disposed four nceuds of 
cherry coloured satin, bordered with blond lace, one in the 
centre of the bosom, another behind, and one on each 
shoulder; each of these nceuds was ornamented with an 
agrafe of diamonds. The short beret sleeves were par¬ 
tially covered by two rows of blond lace etagiss. 

HEAD-DRESSES.—Those of the Court, at the Drawing¬ 
room, that we have just spoken of, were very rich and 
varied, but whether they were toques, turbans, bkrets, or 
head-dresses en cheveux , lappets formed an universal ap¬ 
pendage to them. 

The head-dress of the Dauphiness was extremely splen¬ 
did, it consisted of white feathers intermingled with 
diamonds. The coijfure of the Duchess of Berri was a 
coronet of rose coloured feathers, put rather far back on 
the head, and a diadem of emeralds placed upon her fore¬ 
head. 

The turbans were in general h la Sultans; they were 
finished by two ends, which fell on the left side, one longer 
than the other ; these ends were trimmed with a rich gold 
fringe. This style of turban is also in great request for 
evening parties. 

The coiffures en cheveux were very numerous, and splen¬ 
didly adorned with diamonds and feathers. 

Half-dress hats still continue to be made in black velvet, 
some have the brim cut obliquely in very sharp points, 
they are ornamented either with Heron’s plumes, or else 
feathers, the backs of which are half marabout, and half 
Ostrich. 

A singular but very beautiful turban is composed of 
three materials, and has four colours, brown and gold in 
soie de Lyon, cherry coloured crape, white satin, *nd 
yellow crape. In the centre of the turban was a large 
bunch of ears of com in diamonds, and a bird of Paradise 
placedron one side. 


Dress hats are now most becomingly made, they have 
small but wide brims, very mnch turned up; the orna¬ 
ments, whether feathers or flowers, are placed under the 
brim. These hats are still made in velvet and satin, but 
within the last few days, we have seen several composed 
of crape, embroidered or spotted with gold or silver, and 
of various kinds of silks also richly wrought with gold or 
silver. 

The hair in full dress is worn higher than last month. 
White feathers are still much in favor, particularly those 
arranged in chaperons. There are, however, some ladies 
who still wear them on one side of the head, or disposed in 
a half-wreath round the crown of the head; but the number 
of these coiffures is comparatively few. 

Splendour is Rtill prevalent in grand costume, thus flow¬ 
ers are as yet mostly composed of gold or silver. Flowers 
composed of the barbs of feathers, and coloured to resem¬ 
ble nature, are also in request. These flowers have some¬ 
times a foliage of gold, silver, or emeralds. Wreaths of 
flowers composed of coloured gems, with emerald foliage, 
are also much worn. 

Flowers are arranged in wreaths, in chaperons, or in 
sprigs, which are placed separately among the bows of hair. 

Esprits are also a favourite ornament for full dress Coif¬ 
fures. A beautiful Jewess, know as well by the appellation 
of Queen of Diamonds, as by that of Madame, lately 
appeared with her hair decorated with an esprit placed on 
one side; a superb bouquet of diamonds sparkled at the 
base of the esprit , and a bandeau of pearls falling in the cen¬ 
tre of the forehead by a diamond clasp, went round the 
head. 

Coiffures h la Grecque , have been latterly adopted by seve¬ 
ral very elegant women ; the hair is braided upon the fore¬ 
head, and arranged in a knot at the back, instead of the 
summit of the head ; from the top of this knot, which is 
very large and full, falls a cluster of cork-screw ringlets ; 
these coiffures are generally decorated with a row of pearls, 
which goes round the head, and a diadem of green corn, h 
la Ceres. 

JEWELLERY.— Bijoux of silver, which seemed going 
very fast out of favour, have again come into request. 
Several ladies of distinguished taste have lately appeared 
in parures of silver; the extreme elegance of their work¬ 
manship renders these byoux very expensive. 

There is at present a perfect rage for epis of diamonds 
and pearls. Many of our elegantes go to great expense to 
have their jewels re-set in that form. The clasps, generally 
used to fasten bandeaux of pearls or coloured stones on tho 
forehead, are usually of gold, enriched with diamonds. 
Nothing can be more delicately wrought than the gold of 
these ornaments. 

MISCELLANEOUS.—The ladies of Paris were always 
remarkable for the elegance of their chaussure , and this 
taste iR now carried farther than ever. Some of our ladies 
of fashion have lately appeared in half-dress, in petites bet- 
tines , composed of velvet or black satin, embroidered in 
silk at the seams and round the top. The taste for expense 
in chaussure extends itself even to the slippers of an ele¬ 
gante, which arc now of Cachemire, richly embroidered. 

Almost all the ladies who appeared at the late drawing¬ 
room held by the French king, had fans and bouquets of na¬ 
tural flowers. The bouquet was placed in the middle of 
the ceinture. Many of the ladies had boas, united at the 
ends by a serpent’s head and tail, of gold, enriched with 
precious stones. 
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GENEALOGY OF THE NOBILITY OF THE UNITED 
KINGDOM OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND; 


SHEWING THEIR ORIGIN AND THE CAUSB8 OF THEIR ELE¬ 
VATION. 


' LXX.—®ngltssh Carls. 


WALDEGRAVE, EARL WALDEGRAVE. 

This noble family is of very ancient extraction, and of 
Saxon origin: were settled in England before the conquest; 
their name is derived from Walde, and Grave, signifying 
the ruler of a walde, or forest. These settled in England 
were descended from Waldegrave, a Saxon baron, who 
was lord of Twywell and Shipton, in the county of Nor¬ 
thampton, previous to the conquest. He had one only 
daughter, whom, by William the conqueror*s command, he 
married to Wasin de Waldegrave, a Norman, who came 
over with William to England; by this marriage, the 
Saxon had a pardon granted him of his life and lands, not¬ 
withstanding he had borne arms against him on the part of 
King Harold. 

Sir Henry Waldegrave, the fourth baronet, was created 
January 30th, 1636, baron Waldegrave, and died at Paris, 
1639. He had married Henrietta Fitz-James, natural 
daughter of King James II, by Mrs. Arabella Churchill, 
sister to John, Duke of Marlborough ; by her he had two 
6 ons and a daughter, Arabella, a nun. The sons were James 
and Henry; the eldest succeeded his father on the 16th of 
September, 1729 ; he was created Viscount Chewton and 
Earl Waldegrave, and was appointed ambassador to Vienna 
and Versailles; in 1714, he married Mary, second daugh¬ 
ter of Sir John Webbe, bart., of Hatherop, in Gloucester¬ 
shire, and by her had two sons and one daughter; his 
lordship died April 11th, 1741, and was succeeded by his 
eldest son, James, 

The second Earl —He was married on May 15th, 1759, to 
Maria, second daughter to Sir Edward Walpole, and justly 
admired as the greatest beauty of her time, which beauty 
she retained to the latest period of her life ; after the Earl 
of Waldegrave’s death, she married the late King’s brother, 
the Duke of Gloucester. By this lady the Earl had issue 
two daughters, but dying without issue male, in 1763, was 
succeeded by his only brother, John, who was 

Third Earl —He was a Lieutenant-General in the army, 
and Governor of Plymouth. He was born on the 27th of 
April, 1718, and was married in 1751, to Elizabeth Gower, 
sister to Granville Levison, first Marquis of Stafford, by 
whom he had issue, sons and daughters. His Lordship 
died October 22d, 1784, and was succeeded by his eldest 
son, George, who was 

Fourth Earl —He was born November 23d, 1751, and 
was married on May 5th, 1782, to Elizabeth Laura, daugh¬ 
ter of his uncle James, the second Earl, by whom he had a 
numerous issue of sons and daughters; his lordship died 
October 17th, 1789, and was succeeded by his son George, 
the 
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F\fth Earl —This nobleman was unhappily drowned in the 
Thames, near Eton, on the 29th of June, 1794, and was 
succeeded by his brother John James, 

The sixth , and present Earl —His lordship was born on the 
30th of July, 1785, and was married at Paris and in Eng¬ 
land, to Anne, third daughter of Mr. William King, of 
Hastings, in the county of Sussex; and has issue, a son 
and heir, Viscount Chewton, and other children. The 
present heir apparent, the Viscount, was bom February 
8 th, 1816. 

The motto of this ancient and noble family is Cochem non 
amimum —“ You may change your climate, but not your 
mind.’* 


THE MYSTERIOUS PILGRIM, 

A LEGEND OF THE SWIS8 ALP8. 

“ What strange, unholy thing art thou. 
That com’st so fearfully, to blight the hopes 
Of youthful innocence V *— Mallet. 


One beautiful summer’s evening, while the happy and 
peaceful peasantry of the little village of Hundeck were 
enjoying their festive amusements, after the labours of the 
day, a strange looking man, attired in a pilgrim’s garb, 
was observed tracing the pathway that had been cut through 
the snow, upon the white and barren Grimsel, one of the 
most stupendous among the whole range of the Swiss Alps, 
and apparently directing his course towards the village. 
At any time, the appearance of a stranger is sufficient to 
create pleasurable sensations in the bosoms of a little fra¬ 
ternity, who are entirely shut out from connection with 
any other society, by the invincible and magnificent bar¬ 
riers of nature, the stupendous mountains, which, raising 
their giant heads from the lap of earth, appear to seek com¬ 
munion with the spirits in the skies. The little valley of 
Hundeck is seated in the midst of an uninterrupted chain 
of Alps, through which the rapid Aar, gushing over the 
broken crags and precipices, with greater impetuosity than 
even the Rhone or the terrifying Reusse, thunders into the 
valley with a continual fall; the fragments of rocks hang¬ 
ing over the road, and from which pieces occasionally se¬ 
parating, drop with fatal effect upon the humble cottages 
of the poor peasantry, often crushing them to instant 
annihilation, throw a grand though gloomy sublimity over 
the romantic spot, peculiarly interesting to the traveller, 
who seeks after the beautiful picturesque of nature. 

A solitary stranger traversing the intricate paths of the 
craggy Grimsel, was a sight so uncommon, that the entire 
attention of the peasantry was directed to his progress. 
Hospitality was the predominant feature of their cha¬ 
racters, and each among them appeared desirous of en¬ 
tertaining, with bed and board, the venturous traveller 
who appeared so bravely daring the terrors of his situation. 
U was, however, at length agreed, that the charge of him 
should devolve upon Michael Hausse, the father of the 
sweet little Bertha, one of the prettiest maidem in the 
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whole village, who alone, among all the group, seemed un¬ 
interested in the pilgrim’s journey, by reason only, that 
her whole attention was engrossed by the soft pleasantries 
that Wilhelm Rechter was whispering in her attentive ear. 
Wilhelm and Bertha were acknow ledged lovers; their 
mutual troth had been plighted long since, and they only 
waited the arrival of the festival of the new year, to join 
their hands in the sacred nuptial union. Every maiden 
envied Bertha, and every youth wished for the situation of 
the happy Wilhelm, who, loving and beloved, seemed to 
think nothing could dispel the felicity which was so near 
to his attainment. 

The pilgrim now' entered the village, and if the surprise 
of the peasantry had been excited by his traversing with 
such bravery the fearful route across the mountain, how 
much greater was their astonishment to hear him, as he 
descended into the valley, singing a scrap of one of their 
favorite national airs, with all the joyous jollity of a merry 
heart, and apparently unfatigued in the least by his hazard¬ 
ous journey. A rude stone cross stood at the entrance of 
the valley, that had been erected by the peasantry to pre¬ 
serve them from the influence of evil spirits, which the 
assembled group were surprised to behold the pilgrim pass 
without the usual devotion; but supposing that it might 
have been unnoticed by him, they prepared to welcome 
their merry visitor with every demonstration of friendship 
and regard. 

A strange feeling pervaded every bosom, as the pilgrim 
arrived upon the spot in which the little party had assem¬ 
bled ; and though they could not but admire the pleasant 
joyousness of his general demeanour, yet the malignant 
glances of his large dark eyes, which, with peculiar earnest¬ 
ness, he directed upon all around, awakened sensations of 
awe and even terror, unaccountable as they were entirely 
new to the guileless peasantry. It was evident that the 
gaiety of the stranger w T as forced, and that the rich smiles 
which pervaded his cheeks, were excited by no corres¬ 
ponding feeling of his heart, for at a moment of incau- 
tio‘n, while gazing on the happy peasantry, and witnessing 
their amusements, a deep sigh broke from his lips, and he 
hastily averted his glance from a sight which seemed to 
awaken fatal recollections. This circumstance, though 
noticed by the assemblage, •was altogether unheeded by 
them, and the stranger having expressed his intention of 
staying some time in the valley, and exhibiting to their 
sight a large and well-filled purse of gold, an entire cot¬ 
tage was, at his own desire, procured for him, he having 
declined the proffered hospitality of Michael Hausse. 

The mysterious pilgrim was long the subject of general 
conversation among the villagers of Hundeck; he inha¬ 
bited a cottage close upon the little farm of Michael Hausse, 
but, except at times, when he. would bestow a few •words 
upon the lovely Bertha, as she culled flowers from her 
little garden, to form a nosegay for the bosom of her 
lover, he seldom deigned to converse with the peasantry, 
or join in their social amusements. Once, while engaged 
with her lover, Wilhelm Rechter, Bertha was forming a 
wreath of the brightest flowers which gemmed her par¬ 
terre, the stranger also, as was his custom, directing her 
attention to the choicest blossoms, a beautiful full-blown 
lily that Bertha had just plucked, fell from her hands upon 
the ground close to the feet of the stranger, who, stooping 
to take it up, immediately presented it to the maiden ; but 
the flower was already blighted! The pure and beautiful 
leaves that but a moment before had yielded such delicious 


fragrance, now recoiled, faded upon its stem, its beauty 
perished and its fragrance gone ! No one appeared more 
surprised at the fearful influence of the stranger’s contact 
than that mysterious being himself who gazed in a stupor 
of doubt and fear upon his amazed companions, evidently 
expecting immediate detection ; but at length recovering 
in some degree his former self-possession, he laughed at 
the miraculous incident, and ascribed it to the effect of 
some chemical experiments in which he had been engaged, 
though without clearly explaining it to the intelligence 
of the young peasants, yet sufficiently so as to prevent 
any discreditable conclusions in their minds upon the 
subject. 

The next day had been appointed for the journey of 
Wilhelm to Mcyringen, the capital burgh of the district, in 
order to obtain the necessary requisites for his approach¬ 
ing nuptials ; and, fortunately for the young adventurer, 
the clear sky that appeared irradiated by the glorious sun, 
bursting at intervals upon the sight, through the broken 
spaces of the huge Shercckhorn, with its face of eternal 
snow, seemed to prognosticate fair weather for hi3 journey. 
Bertha would accompany him some little way from the 
village, and, as her father was too aged to traverse the 
difficult paths of the mountains, the proffered company of 
the stranger was immediately accepted as a kindness. 

The happy party set out upon their progress through the 
dangerous road, traversing paths through clumps of tall 
majestic pines, and wide-spreading larches, whose broad 
branches swooed wildly in the wind, but their sound 
wholly absorbed and lost in the rapid gushing of the Aar, 
which ran along the road, falling over crags and precipices 
in its progress, and throwing its white and sparkling foam 
upon the indistinct paths which the travellers trod, until 
they arrived at a beautiful little valley, replete with verdure 
and green herbage, affording a bright contrast to the 
dreary region from which they had just emerged ; the sun 
beamed cheerfully upon the route of the lover, and upon 
this spot, where neither foaming river nor roaring torrent 
interrupted the stillness and beauty of the scene, he chose 
to part from his beloved Bertha, but for a short time, 
however, soon to meet again, to the accomplishment of 
that bliss which had so long been viewed in the perspective. 
With heart-breathed sighs, and one long and fond embrace, 
the lovers parted, Wilhelm full of the brightest anti¬ 
cipations, and Bertha trembling at the dangerous nature of 
the road through which her lover had to pass, in his way 
to the capital of the district. A soft prayer was breathed 
to the Eternal for his safety and success, and Bertha and 
the stranger prepared to return to the village of Hundeck. 

For some time they continued their way in silence, 
Bertha’s beautiful face suffused in tears, and the mys¬ 
terious stranger glancing his dark and malignant eyes upon 
the maiden, his whole heart apparently big with some 
important project. At length, breaking silence, he ex¬ 
claimed— 

“ Restrain those tears, my pretty maid, so fair a face 
was never meant to be thus sullied ; cheer up, thy lover 
•will return alive and well. But what, if not ?—we must 
resign ourselves to Fate’s decrees, and what it wills, sub¬ 
mit to!” 

“ What mean those ominous words ?** immediately en¬ 
quired the terrified girl. 

“Be not alarmed, sweet Bertha; I mean, that if thy 
lover never should return, there may be others in the 
world, that would esteem thee —love thee , Bertha !” 
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“ Those words are dark and fearful: there is a wildness 
in your looks I cannot comprehend,—tell me what means- 
this mystery ?” 

“ That if that being who hath sworn to love and cherish 
thee through life, should have that life demanded at this 
hour, that J, Bertha, would supply his place, and love 
thee, dearest girl, with all the gushing rapture of un¬ 
feigned regard!” and he pressed the trembling hand of 
the maiden to his lips, imprinting burning kisses there¬ 
upon. The girl was affrighted-the gloom of the thick 
larch group which they had just entered, threw additional 
fears upon her mind, and, shrinking from the grasp of the 
stranger, she falteringly ejaculated, “ What, oh what may 
this conduct mean ?” The fixed features of the pilgrim 
remained unmoved, and gazing upon the terrified girl 
with the same mysterious demeanour, he exclaimed— 

“ Your spirits are sad and drooping,—I would reveal to 
thee a circumstance important to thy welfare—to thy hap¬ 
piness ; so transient, too, that if this moment passes, and 
the secret unrevealed, increasing anguish is thy destined 
lot all through life’s pilgrimage ! But no matter, you arc 
too agitated to support the disclosure.” 

“Tell me, oh tell—!” ejaculated the maiden, as she 
hung fainting upon his arm, trembling with the greatness 
of her fears, yet anxious for the awful secret. 

“ First taste this cordial, then,” exclaimed he, at the 
same time drawing a flask from beneath his cloak, and 
proffering it to the girl, “ it will revive thy spirits, and 
compose thy thoughts to peace !” 

Bertha raised the flask to her lips, and at that instant a 
deep sigh was breathed close to her ear! She started in 
amazement, and gazed enquiringly at the pilgrim, who, 
attributing the mysterious sound to the swooing of the 
larch trees in the wind, again proffered the draught to the 
trembling girl, at the same moment contriving secretly 
to withdraw an amulet cross that she wore constantly upon 
her bosom ; she instantly drank of its fatal stream, and 
the anxious features of the stranger were instantly lit with 
more than earthly fire, and glancing his dark rolling eyes 
around, with malignant joy, a deep aud murmured voice 
ejaculated, 

“ She may be thine !” 

The spirit of the draught she had inhaled pervaded 
Bertha’s brain ; her senses were bathed in an intoxicating 
gush of heedless gaiety, and her whole frame appeared 
completely renovated; with a lithesome step she pro¬ 
gressed through the gloom of the pathway, directing the 
track through the masses of rock that had fallen from the 
overhanging precipice, careless and thoughtless as had 
been the previous progress of the stranger. That mys¬ 
terious being beheld the effects of the draught with wild 
and intense pleasure, and seizing tenderly the white hand 
of the maiden, he exclaimed—“ Now you shall be¬ 
hold !” 

They suddenly emerged from the trees, and climbing an 
ascent of rock, which, being covered with thick moss, 
afforded an easy progress, the stranger directed the atten¬ 
tion of Bertha down the broad chasm of a precipice, through 
which the rapid waters of the Aar, gushing from an opeu- 
ing in the mountain, rushed in foaming billows over the 
separated fragments, and spreading wide in its descent, 
flowed into the distance, losing itself, at length, in the dark 
forest that bounded the view of the spectator. “ That is 
the track qf Wilhelm,” observed the stranger, “ and there,” 
directing her attention to a beautiful green plain, at a 


little distance, “ is the spot on which we parted. Now 
behold- !” 

The maiden started as she beheld the figure of her lover 
suddenly rising from behind a groupe of pines, and pro¬ 
gressing among the massy fragments of fallen rock that 
obstructed the path across the mountain, now descending 
into a deep chasm, and again rising to the brink of a pre¬ 
cipice, and continuing his way along the course of the 
Aar, the rocks on all sides rising perpendicularly and en¬ 
tirely bare, with the exception of their summits, that were 
crowned with majestic pines. Arriving, at length, at the 
edge of a deep ravine, down the shagged sides of w’hich, the 
bursting cataract gushed with impetuous fury, the pathway 
seemed entirely blocked up by some massive pieces of 
rock, that had separated from the mountains, and, in his 
endeavours to climb across the dangerous obstacles, his 
footing became insecure, jind in a moment he was preci¬ 
pitated into the foaming torrent beneath ! Bertha imme¬ 
diately gave an agonizing shriek, and fell senseless into the 
arms of the pilgrim ! 

Upon her recovery, she w r as in the cottage of her father, 
the distressed old man weeping over her, and the mys¬ 
terious stranger eagerly watching the moment of her res¬ 
toration, at the instant of which, he left the house, whilst 
Bertha, awakened to life a new creature from the effects of 
the pilgrim’s spell; new ideas engrossed her mind, new 
thoughts broke upon her conception, and the memory of 
Wilhelm became lost in her gratitude to the unknown one ! 
That being soon proposed himself for the future husband 
of Bertha, nor was his solicitations rejected by the spell¬ 
bound maid, in whose deluded eyes he appeared superior 
in every charm that could endear him to affection; but 
Michael Ilaussc was not a man to readily adopt such good 
opinions; he believed the story of Wilhelm’s fate, a9 that 
youth had not returned at the appointed time, and, more¬ 
over, as his own child had been a witness to the spectacle ; 
but still the mystery that w r as attached to the stranger’s 
character, his unwillingness to join in sacred duties, ap¬ 
peared incompatible with his pilgrim’s garb, and moreover, 
his omission to pay due homage to the holy emblem of re¬ 
ligion when he first entered the village, recurring forcibly 
to Michael’s mind, he was not scrupulous to express 
doubts upon the nature of his character, and at length, 
hints and whispers, strange as was himself, were pre¬ 
valent among the peasantry. 

One evening, a party of the villagers had 'assembled 
at the wine-house of old flans Berne, at the extremity 
of the valley where it was their custom to meet; Mi¬ 
chael Ilausse had taken the high chair by the fireside, 
and Hans had thrown an additional log upon the burn¬ 
ing embers in the chimney, whilst the little party were 
engaged upon no less important a subject, than that of 
their mysterious neighbour. The clock had just struck 
eight, when the rapid pattering of the rain and hail 
upon the casement, evidenced a sudden storm raging 
without doors, and each drew closer to the fire, that 
seemed to blaze more cheerfully from the contrast. Sud¬ 
denly, the door of the cottage was hastily throw f n open, 
and the unknown stranger stalked majestically into the 
room, and, proceeding to the fireside, he sternly ad¬ 
dressed the astonished party: “ I hear that you have 
been whispering strange things of me, and you Michael 
Hausse, whose daughter I have deigned to solicit as my 
bride, have been boldest among the bold; but I warn 
you to beware; what I am, no man need know,*—what I 
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may be, depends upon yourselves; tempt me no more!" 
Then again, addressing the father of Bertha, he con¬ 
tinued, with a smile, upholding to his view the amulet 
cross, “ Behold, your child is mine!” and he imme¬ 
diately withdrew from the terrified assembly A fear- 
fbl pause ensued, the whole assembly appearing to have 
lost their powers of utterance; at length, however, rising 
from their seats, they bade each other good night, and 
departed to their respective homes. 

The cottages of the peasantry were situated at some 
distance from the wine-house upon the mountain, and 
their passage homeward was, in consequence, along a 
wild track of rugged rock, craggy portions of which 
ovorhung the road, and the steep precipices on each 
side, required the greatest caution in the passenger. 
The night had become extremely dark, and the roaring 
of the rapid river, as it rushed in torrents across the 
mountain, mingled its sounds with the boisterous winds, 
whose unison seemed to rock even the foundation of 
the world ! Never had Michael witnessed such a tempes¬ 
tuous night; the rain and the snow intermingled with 
huge masses of ice falling from the mountain, threat¬ 
ened the peasants with instant annihilation; each of 
them endeavoured speedily to regain the valley, and Mi¬ 
chael was considerably distanced in the progress, being 
left at length to explore his way alone. Suddenly he 
was surprised by a loud screaming, which proceeded 
from a distant part of the mountain; the noise, however, 
was soon drowned in the rumbling of the tempest, but 
in the intervals of cessation, they were repeated, each 
time with greater agony than before; presently those 
outcries sounded close at hand, a small light was visible 
at the extremity of a precipice, and Michael beheld his 
child in the arms of the pilgrim, who was dragging her 
along the mountain! The agonized father immediately 
rushed to his daughter’s rescue, but the lights imme¬ 
diately disappeared down the precipice, and an exulting 
laugh burst upon his astonished ears, with a malignant 
shout, “ She ie mine! for ever mine!” and again every 
thing was absorbed in the noise of the tempest! The 
aged parent fell motionless upon the ground, overcome 
by the intenseness of his affliction; but immediately en¬ 
deavouring to rise in apprehension of the safety of his 
child, he stretched his arms across a fragment of rock, 
and his hands came in contact with a small substance 
which he eagerly snatched from the ground, and as in¬ 
stantly the tempest was stilled! the dark clouds were 
dispelled from the face of the heavens, and the moon, 
suddenly emerging from the thick obscurity, lighted up 
the scene with all her silvery splendour. Michael in¬ 
stantly discovered that he held in his hands an amulet; 
it was his daughter's cross ! He immediately bent in pros¬ 
trate homage to the throne from whence all good proceeds, 
and hastily rising from the ground, he made his way to 
the cottage. Bertha was sleeping upon her couch, but in 
vain were all the efforts of the old man exerted to awaken 
her; he at length put the amulet to her lips, and its effect 
was instantaneous; the maiden seemed to awaken from a 
deep and dangerous trance, and falling upon her father’s 
neck in tears, for a time her emotions were too great for 
uttef&nce; pressing the cross however fervently to her 
beautiful lips, the spell of the potion she had inhaled from 
the proffered flask of the spirit of the evil one, was dis¬ 
pelled, but the memory of the past, floating over her an- 
g uished mind, she again pressed her father fondly to her 


bosom, and all that she could ejaculate, was her faithful 
Wilhelm*8 name, when again she fell senseless in the arms 
of her afflicted parent. 

At this moment, the door of the cottage opened, and the 
stranger with wild and fearful aspect stalked into the room, 
and was proceeding earnestly to the bed whereon reposed 
his intended victim, when Michael instantly interposed 
the sacred cross. 

The stranger staggered back appalled at the sight, but as 
immediately recovering himself, he fiercely snatched at the 
holy symbol, and Michael then perceived a small black 
fillet attached to it, whereon a fearful name in burning 
letters was inscribed! Instantly tearing the unhallowed 
badge from the sacred cross, he threw It into the blazing 
embers upon the hearth. The mysterious stranger shrieked 
in dismay at the destruction of his compact, and rushed 
from the peasant’s cottage. The storm again raged without 
and the rain beat upon the windows furiously, fearful 
sounds were heard in the midst of the tempest, and a large 
mass of rock separating from the giant Grimsel, fell into 
the valley with a tremendous crash ; a shriek immediately 
followed the fall, and again the tempest was stilled in the 
silence of the night. 

At day-break, the immense fragment of rock was seen 
in the place whereon had stood the stranger’s cottage, and 
that mysterious being was crushed in the fatal fail. The 
sunlight streamed upon the pillow of Bertha, irradiating 
her beautiful features with additional lustre; a smile 
seemed to play upon her fair cheek, and her rose-bud lips, 
half opening, appeared to invite the fond kiss of her faith¬ 
ful Wilhelm, who, having overcome each obstacle that had 
prevented his progress across the mountain upon his re¬ 
turn to the valley of his beloved one, now stood by her 
side, anxiously waiting for the unclosing of her sweet blue 
eyes, to proffer the plain gold token of his deathless love ! 
She awoke ; she beheld her Wilhelm, and her happiness 
was complete. The virtues of the faithful pair met their 
deserved reward, and having effectually overcome the 
temptations of the unhallowed spirit of the evil one, they 
were amply recompensed for their pain9 and perils, in the 
enjoyment of perpetual bliss. 


THE VASE OF FLOWERS. 


Fair vase, what graces hath true taste combin'd 
In thy light form, so worthy of each flower, 

Which, in thee sweetly, blushingly enshrin’d, 
Breathes out its incense at this lonely hour; 

This holy time of night, when passion’s spell 
Wakes in young hearts an odorous desire, 

Blissful as aught that poesy can tell, 

On beauty’s bosom pouring vow9 divine, 

The balm of all its truest feeling there ! 

Bid thou the flowers, which from thy brim respire. 
Tell, to my fair, their brief tale fragrantly ; 

How soon they fade, for oh, their fate is mine ! 
And pitying to soothe my bosom's care, 

Invoke them to impart at Evening’s calm, 

Such dream of our past love, memory’s blest calm, 
As shall awake some lone, kind thought of me, 
And vivify the love which still I bear. 
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APRIL FESTIVALS. 

“ Onward" roll the “ gay hours," and with a rapidity 
that almost staggers credibility, we pass from season to 
season in succession. Winter, hoary, frost-bitten winter 
has fled from the scene, giving place to the laughter-loving, 
blue-eyed spring; the trees burst into life, and the fields 
put on their verdure; the birds carol blythely as they 
wing their flight in the sunny sky, or playfully sport among 
the trees and flowers, spreading in gay notes their graceful 
harmony. Now are the fire sides forsaken, and the public 
walks display a rich train of captivating beauty, blooming 
In all its pride and splendour, and redolent of smiles and 
’witcheries. April is come, gay and joyous forerunner of 
“ the Month of Love,” and with it all the festive anniver¬ 
saries, whose enjoyments make time seem to travel fast 
through the flowery paths. 

And first we have the laughter inspiring merriments of 
AU-FboFs Day. Let not any fastidious reader censure me 
for retaining in my calendar a day which they may pro¬ 
bably consider productive of such trivial or childish 
fooleries; for be ft understood, that I delight in every source 
of merriment and rejoicing. I am really a laughing 
philosopher, and in my pursuit of amusement catch at 
every harmless gratification, convinced that it is better to 
laugh with the world than at it. This life has sorrows 
enough of its own, and it is folly to make them more heavy 
by a foolish and affected puritanical preciseness. Vhe la 
bagatelle ! should be the universal sentiment, and harmless 
amusements, sports and festivals indulged in and en¬ 
couraged. 

We all know the merriment which the first of April gives 
rise to; childish perhaps it may be, but even such childish 
fun may agreeably occupy our time. It is delightful to 
behold the happy cherub-looking urchins indulging in all 
the plenitude of “fool-makingthe merry chuckling, 
and the uncontrolled roar of laughter on the success of 
their important little schemes. Who could feel angry at 
the little creatures' amusement ? Who, with the least par¬ 
tially for the endearments and socialities of domestic life, 
could censure the “ childish" fun? Happy and innocent, 
they seem like beings of another world, tree from all the 
cares and sorrows, the heart-withering disappointments of 
tills; dreaming not of the anxieties they must experience, 
and the bitter cup which they are destined to taste in 
maturer years ; their little “ age of innocence,*’ is passed in 
blissful and felicitous enjoyment. Cold indeed must be the 
heart, stern indeed the philosophy, that would seek to detract 
from the illusions, or dispel the glittering visions and the fairy 
dreams of such an interesting period of life. Time indeed 
rolls fast onward, and the now happy little urchins, will soon 
be called upon to bear a part in the great drama of the world; 
Heaven protect me from that man whose churlish heart 
would prevent them from enjoying their only happy 
moments. 

But a truce to reflection. AU Foots dag is celebrated in 
many countries. The Roman ladies used to perform ab¬ 
lutions under myrtle trees and crowning themselves with 
leaves offered sacrifices to Venus.* The Romans also cele- 

* This custom originated in a mythological story; Venus 
was drying her wetted hsir by a river side, but being perceived 
by some satyrs, she enveloped herself in leaves of the myrtle— 
And soon with myrtles, she her beauties veiled, 

From whence this annual custom was entail’d.— Ovid. 


brated their “ Quirinalia," or Feast qf Fools. At Lisbon it is 
thought highly humorous to throw powder into the face of 
any person who passes, or to pour water upon his head, 
but to do both, is the perfection of wit. The Hindoos also 
keep their “ Hull" festival, and make “ fools," as humour¬ 
ously as ourselves. The French celebrate the April Fool, 
whom they call *» poisson (TAvril. An appellation that 
was given to Buonaparte on his marriage with Maria 
Louisa, April 1st, 1810. 

Passing however from All Fools' dag , we arrive at Easter, 
the grand holiday of mechanics and milliners' apprentices, 
who, attired in their new apparel, go smirking aud smiling 
with their sweethearts and beaus merrily along the road to 
some rural retreat. It is delightful to step from “ Fashion’s 
walk" for a moment, to witness the joyous scene which a 
fine Easter gives rise to. Unrestrained by the forms and 
prejudices of higher life, the beings who enjoy this holiday, 
plunge into the gay and festive scenes with an intensity 
that other minds can have no accurate idea of. It is the 
greatest,—I may say the only holiday they have, and the 
few hours of which it is composed, they seem determined 
fully to enjoy ; and with the excited fervor of ardent im¬ 
aginations, long looking for the expected gratification, they 
seize the bright cup of enjoyment, and drain it to its very 
dregs ;—it is the intoxication of pleasure, the very mad¬ 
ness of delight. 

A singular custom prevails at Easter, in many parts of 
England, of making, what is called, “paste eggs;" these are 
eggs immersed in hot water for a few moments, and then 
some words written on them with a piece of tallow, after 
which they are plunged into a pan of dye, which stains 
all parts of the egg with the exception only of the places 
where the tallow has touched. The writing is generally 
some amatory sentence. A neater plan than the forgoing 
is to first dye the egg all over, and then to scrape the words 
with a pen-knife. These eggs are presented by young 
lovers to each other. 

Many interesting particulars might he noted, relative to 
Easter, which at present my limits will not allow me to 
give. A few words, however, must be spared for St. 
George's Dag , the patron saint of our merry little country, 
and upon the anniversary of which, our Sovereign's birth¬ 
day is generally kept. The regal splendour and festivity 
of this happy day, in which so many of our fair readers 
participate, is equalled by no other country in the world. 
The court of George the Fourth, unparalleled as it is, 
stands as a proud monument of the superior elegance, 
beauty and magnificence of the individuals who compose 
it; and if their qualities are at any time most conspicuous, 
it is on St. George's Dag, when all the wealth and splendour 
of the empire crowd round the throne of the monarch, to 
offer their sincere and warm congratulations on the anni¬ 
versary of this happy day. 

It is in the eqjoyment of such festivals, that Time seems 
to “spur the gay hours," and to travel with increased 
rapidity. They are festivals which every English heart 
should hail with rapture and delight— 

** And oh!—may our life's happy measure 
Be all of such moments made up, 

They're born in the bosom of pleasure. 

They die ’mid the tears of the cup!" 
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MILITARY RECOLLECTIONS DURING THE WAR IN 
SPAIN. (1809). 


THE EXECUTIONER. 

The clock of the little town of Mcnda had struck twelve, 
when a young French officer appeared on the terrace of the 
Chateau gardens, and contemplated the scene before him ; 
and it must be acknowledged that neither hour, night, 
nor situation, could be better adapted to the thoughts 
which occupied him. The beautiful blue sky of Spain 
spread like a dome above his head, and the twinkling stars, 
aided by a soft moonlight, enlivened the valley beneath, 
and displayed its varied treasures. Leaning against an 
orange tree in full bloom, this young chieftain saw about a 
hundred feet beneath him, the town of Menda, which 
seemed to be placed for security, underneath the rocks on 
which the chateau was built. On turning another way, 
he could see the sea, whose sparkling waters spread before 
him like a sheet of silver. The chateau itself was a blaze 
of light. The joyful tumult of a ball—the tones of musical 
instruments—the laughter of his brother officers and their 
partners reached his ear, and mingled with the sound of 
the distant waters. The freshness of the night imparted 
strength to his fatigued body which the oppressive heat 
had enervated. Indeed the gardens were filled with sweet- 
scented trees and flow T ers; so that the officer fancied him¬ 
self involved in a bath of perfume. 

The chateau of Menda belonged to a grandee of Spain, 
who at this time inhabited it with his family, which con¬ 
sisted of three sons and two daughters. The eldest of 
these girls, whose name was Clara, had regarded the officer 
with such particular and melancholy interest the whole 
evening, that he could not avoid being struck with it. 
Clara was beautiful, and although there were so many 
more children, the wealth of the Marquis de L£gar6s ap¬ 
peared considerable enough to admit the supposition that 
she would have a handsome portion. But how could he 
presume to think, that the daughter of one of the richest 
grandees in Spain, would be given in marriage to the son 
of a Paris grocer ? 

The French people were hated. The Marquis having 
been suspected by General G. who governed the province, 
of planning the restoration of Ferdinand VII. the batta¬ 
lion, commanded by Victor Marchand, had been cantoned in 
the village of Menda, in order to overawe the partisans of 
the Marquis de L£gar£s. A recent dispatch from Marshal 
Ney had caused this general to believe that the English 
were about to disembark some troops on the coast, and 
pointed out the marquis as holding secret intelligence with 
the court of England, so that in spite of the good treatment 
which Victor Marchand and his party received from the 
Spaniard, the young officer kept a constant and vigilant 
watch over him. 

As he directed his steps towards the terrace, whence he 
surveyed the country submitted to his vigilance, he \va& 
considering how and in what way he might interpret that 
appearance of friendship which the marquis had shewn to 
him, and how it was possible to reconcile the tranquil state 
of the country with the suspicions of his general; but all 
at once he was aroused from meditation by a feeling of 
prudence and curiosity. 

He saw that the village became as it were suddenly illu¬ 
minated ; and that (spite of the festival of Saint James, 
which was that day celebrated) he had ordered the lights 


to be extlnguished^at the hour prescribed in the regimen¬ 
tal order. The chateau alone had been exempted. Here 
and there he saw the glistening of his soldiers’ bayonets at 
their appointed posts ; but there was a peculiar solemnity 
in the scene which ill accorded with festive rites. 

After a long endeavour to explain why the inhabitants 
should have so culpably infringed the orders he had is¬ 
sued, he became more amazed, as he had left some of the 
principal officers charged with the night watch and to. go 
the rounds. With the usual impetuosity of a young Roldier, 
he was about to dart through a breach in the parapet, 
when his steps were arrested by a faint noise ; he thought 
he heard the gravel crashing under the light footsteps of a 
female. He turned his head in that direction but all was 
silent, yet he perceived an extraordinary spectacle on the 
ocean, which overwhelmed him with surprise. The silver 
rays of the moon fell on the white sails of a fleet, yet, at 
some distance. He shuddered, and tried to persuade him¬ 
self that it was a mere deception of vision occasioned by 
the motion of the waves, and the moonlight. In a moment 
a hoarse voice pronounced his name. The officer looked 
towards the breach and saw the soldier who had accom¬ 
panied him to the castle slowly emerge from thence. “ Is 
it you, commander?" said he. “ Yes, what do you want?*' 
replied the officer, in a 1 ow voice, warned by a sort of 
presentiment to use precaution. 

“ Those ragged fellows there, are working about like 
worms, and I came in haste to offer you a few observations 
if you will allow me.” 

** Speak," replied Victor Marchand. 

“ I have just followed a man from the castle, who 
passed this way with a lantern in his hand. A lantern has 
a terrible suspicious appearance, for I do not know that 
this saintly fellow can have occasion to light up any more 
wax at this hour. I said to myself, they arc going to eat 
us up ! and I set about examining his talons ; so Sir, I dis¬ 
covered only about three paces from this, a pile of faggots." 
A terrible cry resounded through the town which inter¬ 
rupted the soldier. The commander was soon acquainted 
with the cause of alarm; the poor grenadier received a 
musket shot and fell dead by his side. A pile of straw and 
dry w’ood began to blaze at about ten paces from him.. The 
music and other strains of conviviality had ceased in the 
ball room. A death-like silence, interrupted only by 
groans, suddenly succeeded; the firing of a'cannon wtis 
heard from the sea. A cold sweat ran down Victor’s face, 
he was without his sword. He conceived that all his sol¬ 
diers had fallen under the hands of the English. He saw 
himself dishonoured if he should still survive ; he saw him¬ 
self dragged before a council of w r ar ; he then cast his eyes 
towards the deep valley beneath him, and was about to 
throw himself over the rock when Clara seized his hand. 
“ Fly! ’ said she “ my brothers are coming hither; at the 
foot of the rock, that way, you will find Juanito's Andilu- 
sian horse—fly !’* She forced him aw'ay. The young man, 
stupified with astonishment, looked at her for one short 
moment, then obeying the naturally instinctive care of life 
which clings even to the bravest and the strongest, he 
darted through the garden takiug the direction she pointed 
out and ran across those rocks which the goat3 only had 
traversed before. He heard Clara calling to her brothers 
to pursue him; he heard the steps of the assassins; he 
heard the balls of several musket9 w histle about his ears ; 
but he reached the valley, and finding the horse there, he 
mounted, and disappeared with the rapidity of lightning. 
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In a few hours the young officer reached General 
G—4- r’s quarters, who was at dinner with his staff. 

“I give myself up,’* said the commander of the little 
battalion exhausted, and pale as he appeared before the 
general. He then related the horrid circumstance which 
had occurred, and a mournful silence succeeded to his 
recital. 

“ I consider you more unhappy than criminal," at length 
answered the terrible general. “ You are not answerable 
for the crimes of the Spaniards, and if the Marshal do not 
decide otherwise, I absolve you.” These words afforded 
but feeble consolation to the unhappy officer. “ When the 
emperor shall know it!" said he. “He would have you 
shot," said the general; “ but we shall see. However, we 
will not speak longer of this business but to consider how 
we shall best draw down an exemplary punishment upon 
this traiterous country." 

In one hour, a whole regiment of infantry with detach¬ 
ments of cavalry and artillery were on the route to Menda. 
The general and Victor marched at the head of the column. 
The soldiers informed of the massacre of their comrades 
became inflamed with unexampled rage. The distance 
from head quarters to Menda, was traversed with miracu¬ 
lous rapidity. On the route, the general found all the vil¬ 
lagers under arms. Every one of these miserable crea¬ 
tures were killed and their habitations destroyed. 

By one of those inexplicable circumstances for which 
there is no accounting, the English ships remained in the 
offing; so that the village of Menda was surrounded by 
the French soldiers, almost without a blow being struck. 
The inhabitants seized with terror, and deprived of the 
succour they expected from the English ships, offered 
to surrender at discretion. By a remarkable self-devo¬ 
tion which was not at all singular during the Peninsular 
war, the murderers of the French foreseeing from the 
well-known cruelty of General G—, that Menda would 
perhaps be given up to the flames and the whole population 
put to the sword, determined to plead guilty. He accepted 
their submission and consented to pardon them, on condi¬ 
tion that every inhabitant of the castle, down to the lowest 
domestic, should be given up to him. This convention 
arranged, the general promised to pardon the inhabitants 
and to protect them from the pillage of the soldiers. An 
enormous contribution was demanded, and the most weal¬ 
thy inhabitants became voluntary prisoners to guarantee 
the payment in twenty-four hours. 

The general having taken every necessary precaution for 
the safety of his troops and the defence of the country, re¬ 
fused to billet his men in the houses, hut having encamped 
them, he went up to the castle and filled it with military. 
All the family of Llgar£s and the domestics were carefully 
guarded in the great saloon where the ball had taken place. 
The windows of this room looked out upon the terrace. 
The staff officers fixed themselves in an adjoining room, 
where the general held a council of war, to consider of the 
measures they should pursue to oppose the debarkation 
from the vessels. 

After having expedited an aid-de-camp to Marshal Ney, 
and ordered the erection of batteries on the coast, the gene¬ 
ral and his staff occupied themselves on the subject of their 
prisoners. Two hundred Spaniards whom the inhabitants 
gave up to them were immediately shot upon the terrace. 
After this military slaughter, the general ordered as many 
gibbets to be erected as there were prisoners, and that 
the executioner of the place should attend. 


Taking advantage of the period before the dinner would 
be served to the staff, Victor Marchand went to see the 
prisoners. He soon returned to the general. “ I am come," 
he said in a smothered voice, “ I am come to ask you a 
few favors." “You!" replied the general with a bitter 
smile. 

“ Alas!" replied Victor, “ they are melancholy favors. 
The marquis seeing you have erected gibbets for their exe¬ 
cution, hopes you will alter such mode of death in favor of 
his family whom he beseeches you to treat as noble, and 
to behead them." 

“ Be it so," said the general. 

“ They also entreat you will grant them the aid of their 
confessor, and that they may be released from the cords 
which bind them. They promise not to attempt to fly." 

“ I consent to that," said the general,but you must be 
answerable for them." 

“ The old man offers you all his fortune if you will par¬ 
don his son." 

“ Good!" replied the chief; “ but his wealth belongs 
already to king Joseph." He stopped, a contemptuous 
smile overspread his features, and he added, “ I will sur¬ 
pass their desires. I suspect the importance of this last 
demand. Well then, let him purchase the eternity of his 
name, and Spain remember for ever their treason and its 
punishment! I will give all his fortune and a free pardon 
to such of his sons who will fulfil the office of executioner. 
Go away! and don’t speak to me again upon the subject." 
Poor Victor continued for some time in a state of stupefac¬ 
tion, and when the officers, famishing aud fatigued, sat 
down to dinner, Victor Marchand alone was wanting. 

After some hesitation, he repaired to the saloon, where 
the proud family of Llgar£s was confined. He looked 
upon the melancholy groupe and then at the splendid fur¬ 
niture and decorations of the last night’s ball, and sighed 
to think of tho contrast its scenes presented. The parents 
and their children were now tied down to golden couches, 
incapable of relieving themselves; they, whom he had 
last seen dancing in the waltz, their hair brilliantly orna¬ 
mented with precious stones, and in the most choice at¬ 
tire. Eight domestics like dumb creatures stood aloof, 
with their hands tied behind them. These fifteen persons 
regarded each other with the deepest attention, explaining 
with their looks, the sentiments with which they were 
inspired. Profound resignation, mingled with the regret at 
having failed in their enterprise, was legibly written 
thereon. The soldiers, who also silently guarded them, 
respected their grief and misfortunes. They all anxiously 
looked at Victor as he entered, expecting something parti¬ 
cular ; he commanded that they should be unbound, and 
with promptness took upon himself the office of disen¬ 
gaging the beautiful arms of Clara from the constraint 
they had been kept in. He gazed with admiration upon 
her black hair and easy shape, for she was a true Spaniard. 
The complexion was Spanish, slightly brown; her eyes 
were Spanish, being long and drooping, and the eye-lashes 
blacker than a raven’s wing. 

“Have you succeeded?" she said with a melancholy 
smile. 

Victor answered by a sigh. He looked in turn at her 
three brothers. The eldest was thirty years old ; small of 
stature and badly formed, with a proud and haughty air, 
yet not deficient in dignity of manner, nor a stranger to 
that refined sentiment, which formerly caused Spanish 
gentlemen to be so much celebrated. His name was 
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Juanito. The second was Philip, he was about twenty years 
old and much resembled Clara. The youngest was only eight 
years old, and a painter would have discovered in Ids fea¬ 
tures some of that Roman courage which David bestowed 
upon the children of his imaginary republic. The old 
marquis with his grey hair, bore a striking resemblance to 
the paintings of Murillo. 

The young man bent his head despairing to see the ge¬ 
neral’s offer accepted by either of the party present. 
However, he ventured to confide the message to Clara. 
It made her shudder, but she soon assumed a calm air, 
and kneeling addressed her father.—“ Oh I” said she, 
“ make Juanito swear that he will faithfully obey the or¬ 
ders you shall give him—we shall be content." The mo¬ 
ther trembled with hope; but when she bent towards her 
husband and heard the horrible relation of Clara she 
fainted away. Juanito comprehended all, and strode about 
the room enraged like a lion in a cage. Victor sent out the 
soldiers, after receiving the Marquis's assurance of sub¬ 
mission, and the domestics were led away to the executioner, 
who speedily hung them. 

When they perceived that Juanito only was their guard, the 
Marquis approached his son—“Juanito ?" said he. Jua¬ 
nito understood his father, and replied by a shake of the 
head, which was equivalent to a refusal. He fell back on 
his chair, and looked at his parents with a wild and terrific 
air. Clara went to him, and sat upon his knee, and in a 
gay tone called him her “ dear Juanito she put her arms 
round his neck, and kissing his forehead, added, “ if you 
did but know how much my death would be sweetened 
if I received it at your hands; I should not then be obliged 
to submit to the odious touch of the hangman. You would 
spare me all the evils which would otherwise attend me— 
and, my dear Juanito, you would not see me the property 
of one whom you dislike, would you ?" Her soft eyes 
were directed fearfully towards Victor, as if to awaken in 
Juanito’s heart a horror of the French. 

“ Have courage," said Philip to him, “ otherwise our 
family will become extinct." Clara arose—the group which 
had surrounded Juanito separated, and his old father, in a 
solemn tone, exclaimed, “ Juanito, I command you!" 
The young Count was immoveable, and his father threw 
himself on his knees before him. Involuntarily Clara, Ra¬ 
phael, and Philip followed the example, and, holding up 
their hands in supplication, begged him to save their fa¬ 
mily from oblivion. “ My son," said the Marquis, “ are 
you deficient in the courage and sensibility of a Spaniard ? 
—Will you suffer me to remain longer in this posture ?— 
ought you to weigh your life and sufferings against mine ?" 
“ Is this my son, madam ?" added the old man, turning 
to his spouse. 

“ He consents to your wishes!" cried the mother in de¬ 
spair ; for she saw, by the motion of his eye-brows, which 
she alone understood, that Juanito relented. 

Mariquita, the second girl, was on her knees embracing 
her mother, and, as the scalding tears ran down her cheeks, 
her little brother Raphael scolded her. 

At this moment the confessor entered. He was soon 
surrounded by the whole family, who led him to Juanito. 
Victor could not support this scene any longer, and, mak¬ 
ing a sign to Clara, hastened to present himself again be¬ 
fore the General, with a supplication in their behalf. He 
found him in high good humour, drinking plenteously with 
his officers of the Marquis’s old delicious wine. 

In an hour, one hundred of the principal inhabitants of 


Menda were conducted upon the Terrace by orders of the 
General, to witness the deaths of the L£gar& family. A 
detachment of soldiers were placed around the Spaniards, 
who were stationed underneath the gibbets on which the 
servants were hung, so that the feet of the deceased rested 
upon the heads of their countirmen. At thirty paces dis¬ 
tant stood the block, with a shining scymitar beside it, and 
the executioner standing by, in case of Juanito’s refusal. 

Soon after their arrival the Spaniards heard the slow and 
measured steps of several persons, accompanied by the 
slight sound of the soldiers muskets, as they happened to 
touch them in the march. These differing sounds, min¬ 
gled with the joyous accents of the officers at their repast, 
was like the festive rites of the ball night, disguising the 
bloody scene which accompanied it. Every head was 
turned towards the chateau, whence this noble family ap¬ 
proached to their deaths with inconceivable fortitude. 
Their countenances were all calm and composed. One man, 
alone, was pale and overcome, and came supported to the 
spot by the confessor, whose religious conversation seemed 
to prepare him for the task be had to perform. The exe¬ 
cutioner, and every one else, understood by it that Juanito 
had accepted the office for that day. The old Marquis and 
his wife, Clara, Maraquita, and their two brothers, knelt 
down at a few paces from the fatal spot. Juanito was con¬ 
ducted thither by the priest. When he reached the block, 
the executioner pulled him by the sleeve, and whispered 
some useful instruction. 

The confessor placed the victims so that they might not 
see their place of punishment, but they were true Spaniards, 
and above such weakness. 

Clara was the first to step forward. “ My brother," said 
she, “ take pity on my want of courage, and begin with 
me.” 

At this moment the hurried step of a man was heard. 
Clara was already on her knees, and her white neck 
stretched out to meet the scymitar. The officer turned 
pale; but he ran towards her, exclaiming, “ The General 
will save your life if you will consent to marry me.” 

The Spanish girl looked proudly at him, and turning to 
her brother said, in a deep voice, “ Do your duty, Juanito!" 
—In an instant her head rolled to Victor's feet, and the 
Marchioness de L£gar£s could not restrain a convulsive 
shudder when she heard the heavy stroke of the scymitar ; 
that was the only proof of her grief.—“ Am I well placed 
thus, my good Juanito ?" said little Raphael to his brother. 
—“ Ah! you weep, Mariquita !” said Juanito to his sister. 
—“Oh, yes!" replied she, “I think of you, my poor 
Juanito. Ah ! you will be very unhappy without us." 

Soon appeared the noble figure of the Marquis. He 
looked some time at the streaming blood of his children, 
and, turning towards the spectators, who were dumb and 
motionless as statues, he stretched out his hands to Juanito, 
and said, with a forcible voice—“ Spaniards! I give my 
parting blessing to my son—may it always preserve him ! 
Now, Marquis, strike without fear, for you are without 
reproach." 

But when Juanito saw his mother advance, supported by 
the confessor—“She suckled me!" said he, in such a 
horror-struck tone, that the whole assembly echoed the 
cry. The noisy mirth of the officers was quelled by these 
frightful sounds. 

The Marchioness, thus understanding that the courage 
of Juanito was exhausted, jumped over the balustrade, and 
threw herself down the rocks, which dashed her brains 
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out. A shoot of admiration followed, and Juanito fell on 
the ground insensible. 

“ General,” said an officer, half drunk, “ Marchand has 
been just telling me something about this execution—I will 
bet any thing you did not order it.” 

“ Do not forget, gentlemen,” said the General, “that in 
one month five hundred French families will be drowned in 
tears, and that we are in Spain. Would you leave our 
bones here ?” 

After this harangue, there was not one of the company, 
not even a sub-lieutenant, who ventured to drink another 
glass. 

In spite of the honours with which he is surrounded—in 
spite of the title of Executioner Royal, which they say the 
King of Spain has added to his titles, the Marquis of 
Legras is devoured by chagrin, leads a solitary life, and 
is scarcely ever to be seen. Sinking under the burthen of 
his wonderful crime, he seems to wait with impatience for 
the birth of*a second son, when he hopes to rejoin his lost 
family, by whose shades he feels himself for ever sur¬ 
rounded ; and the respect due to the unfortunate family 
which is the subject of this tale, obliges the narrator to sup¬ 
press their real name, as well as that of the town in whose 
neighbourhood those tragic scenes took place. 

THE MINSTREL’S THEME. 

M Tell me the theme that minstrels love. 

When summer suns are glowing: 

And from its heavenly source above 
The inspired verse is flowing.* 

Oh, many the themes are that minstrels love 
When the heart with true rapture is glowing, 

And is heard from the bower and secreted grove, 

The rich stream of melody flowing; 

When the sun of delight shining brightly, 

Awakens each feeling divine, 

And the chords of the harp are struck lightly 
And extasy breathes in each line. 

But the theme which he dwells on with fervent regard. 
And is prized of all others above. 

Is the fond hope of life, and the blissful reward. 

The passionate rapture of love. 

Tes, that is the theme of the minstrel’s lay, 

When be strikes the golden chords, 

In the bowers of beauty delighted and gay 
And happiness lives in his words. 

Love, love l —not the idle dream 
That lives but iu murmured sighs, 

Not the fragile and flickering soulless gleam 
That is born with a breath and dies. 

Love, love!—not the transient joy 
Which faintly the heart illumes; 

Not the glow which the first blasts of tempests destroy. 
And which perishes soon as it blooms! 

Love, love 1—not the faithless sigh 
That on zephyrs is wafted away ;. 

Love, love!—not the mockery 
Which leads young hearts astray * 

But love, the pure and holy joy 
That the soul's blest thoughts reveal. 

The deathless bliss of the heart’s employ. 

The rapture but few can feel 1 


Is it to love, to breathe a sigh,— 

To warble strains of melody ? 

Is it love to swear by the starlight sky, 

By the gentle glance of the mild blue eye ? 

Is it love to declare by the flow’rets bloom. 

By the cheeks soft smile or the lips perfume ? 

No !—Love is the immortal spirit of bliss. 

Enduring when all things have faded away, 

As chaste and as holy as angel’s pure kiss, 

And beaming with glory in nature’s decay. 

This is the theme, the darling theme 
On which the minstrel fondly dwells, 

When be strikes his harp in the mild sun-beam 
And gladly his passionate rapture tells ; 

When reposing in balmy and incense-fraught bowers 
He is sighing the dear hopes of youth, 

And is breathed the sweet lay, 'mid the perfume of flowers. 
To her whom he loves with affection and truth. 

This is the theme that minstrels love 

When the fond heart with rapture is glowing. 

And is heard from the bower and scented grove 
The rich stream of melody flowing. 

March 6M, 1830. 

A FRENCH ROMANCE OF HUMBLE LIFE. 

A short time ago, an old Chiffonier (rag-picker) died in 
Paris in a state of the most abject poverty. His only rela¬ 
tion,was a niece, who lived servant with a green grocer. This 
girl always assisted her uncle as far as her slender means 
would permit. When she learned his death, which took 
place suddenly, she was upon the point of marriage with a 
journeyman baker, to whom she had been long attached. 
The nuptial day was fixed, but Suzette had not yet bought 
her wedding clothes. She hastened to tell her lover that 
their marriage must be deferred, as she wanted the price 
of her bridal finery to lay her uncle decently in the grave* 
Her mistress ridiculed the idea, and exhorted her to leave 
the old man to be buried by charity. Suzette refused. 
The consequence was a quarrel, by which the girl lost at 
once her place and her lover, who sided with her mistress. 

She hastened to the miserable garret, where her uncle 
had expired, and by the sacrifice, not only of her wedding 
attire, but of nearly all the rest of her slender wardrobe, 
she had the old man interred. Her pious task ftilfilled, she 
sat alone in her uncle’s room, weeping bitterly, when the 
master of her faithless lover, a young and good looking 
man, entered. “ So my good Suzette, I find, you have lost 
your place, cried he ; I am come to offer you one fbr life* 
Will you marry me ?” 

“ I, Sir ; you are joking !” 

“ No, faith, I want a wife, and I am sure I can’t find a 
better.” 

“ But every body will laugh at you fbr marrying a poor 
girl like me.” 

“ Oh, if that is your only objection, we shall soon get 
over it. Come, come along, my mother is prepared to 
receive you.” 

Suzette hesitated no longer; but she wished to take 
with her a memorial of her deceased uncle; ’twas a cat 
that he had had many years. He was so fond of puss, that 
he was determined even her death should not separate 
them, for he hud her stuffed, and placed her upon the teeter 
of hie bed. 

I 2 
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As Suzctte took puss down, she utterod an exclamation 
of surprise at finding her so heavy. The lover hastened 
to open the animal; and out fell ashower of gold. There 
were a thousand louis’ concealed in the body of the cat. 
And this sum, which the old miser had starved himself to 
amass, became the just reward of the worthy girl, and her 
disinterested lover. 


TRUE FRIENDSHIP AND LOVE. 


'* Prosperity makes friends an l adversity tries them'* 


Oh 1 it is not when splendour around us is beaming, 

And sunshine illumines life's path which we tread, 

And no visions of poverty harrows our dreaming, 

No fears for the morrow plant thorns in our bed. 

That the friendship is tried, the affection is prov’d, 

Of the man we respected, the woman we lov'd. 

But ah ! His when darkness like sudden clouds rising, 
Dispels the brief clearness our morning had known, 
When the vain are avoiding, the false one’s despising, 

And our wealth has found wings, and our splendour has 
flown ; 

'Us then in adversity’s hour, that is prov’d 
The truth of that friend and the woman we lov'd ! 

And they came to my dwelling where sorrow is reigning, 
And want spread the table for hunger’s lank meal ; 

They came to the lost one with feelings not feigning, 

They Samaritan-like came to lift-up and heal: 

Oh his grasp attested, her dear lip has prov’d, 

The faith qf my friend, of the woman I lov'd . 

Then let the cold hearted proceed in their railing, 

Swear friendship and love are but toys to decoy; 

Few, few shall believe them, whilst ever prevailing, 

Those gems shall turn poverty’s presence to joy: 

Then whilst life is granted, oh still let me prove, 

Deserving a friend, and the sweet one I love. 


THE GHOSTS OF THE CASTLE. 


It is well known to those acquainted with the history of 
the thirty year’s war, that in 1636, the Spanish troops, in 
junction with the Imperial army of Ferdinand II. pene¬ 
trated, under the brave leaders Piccolomini and John de 
Werth, far into France, took many towns and castles by 
storm, crossed the Oise, and threw Paris itself into the 
greatest alarm. Indeed, the enterprising genius of De 
Werth was particularly adapted to the warfare of those 
days; when every town, and every nobleman's seat was 
strongly fortified, and well supplied with provisions. Not 
less cautious and prudent in the framing of his plans, than 
bold and prompt in the execution, he was mostly success¬ 
ful. Such a general could not fail to form excellent war¬ 
riors. Among the most distinguished of these, was 
Leyner, a brave and gallant hero, who, though he had not 
yet attained his one-and-twentieth year, commanded a 
squadron of cavalry. 

Having made himself master of Roye and Gournay, John 
de Werth resolved to cross the Oise; and, learning from 


his scouts, that Chateau Roux, a strong castle on the other 
side of that river, and belonging to the Marquis of Sainte- 
reine, was left with only a small garrison, he thought it 
practicable to take it by surprise. He accordingly sent for 
Captain Leyner, explained the proposed plan, and rely¬ 
ing on his skill and intrepidity, consigned him to the care 
of Heaven, and his sword. Without loss of time, Leyner 
ordered the various implements for scaling the walls to be 
fastened by straps on a pack horse, and accompanied by a 
guide, set out that very evening at the head of thirty 
picked men, all well mounted, and of the most undaunted 
courage. Advancing at a rapid pace, they arrived by cir¬ 
cuitous roads on the banks of the Oise. This they soon 
swam across, and before the break of day, found them¬ 
selves in a grove abqut two musket shot from the castle. 
Here they left their horses under the care of a few of their 
party, whilst the main body proceeded gently towards the 
drawbridge, where Leyner stationed ten of the men, as he 
did ten more at the entrance of a concealed passage, that 
led from the castle. He next ordered Hagan, the bravo 
sergeant of the troop, to swim, attended by four of the 
most daring, across the castle ditch, and try to scale the 
wall. This small party succeeded in their perilous taskV 
before any of the sentinels were aware of the attack. At 
length the alarm was given, upon which the constable of 
the castle, having rallied the garrison, placed himself at 
their head, and sallied forth to attack the enemy; but 
meeting in so narrow a passage, that they were obliged to 
fight man to man, the vigorous and undaunted Hagan by 
one blow of his strong hand laid the constable low, and 
hurled him from the wall. In the mean time another of 
these heroes let down the drawbridge, and opened the 
gates to Leyner and his followers. The besieged seeing 
this unexpected reinforcement, surrendered at discretion. 

It was now broad day, when Leyner’s first attention was 
> directed towards the prisoners. He deemed it expedient to 
allow them quietly to depart; and deputed Hagan to see 
his orders executed. The latter having no knowledge of 
French, found it difficult to make himself understood; and 
could not but feel astonished at the unaccountable reluct- 
tance to depart, which the constable, whose looks were 
again and again turned towards the tower, evidently dis¬ 
played. They were however all dismissed; and Leyner 
and his faithful band saw themselves at last in the complete 
and sole possession of the castle. Now Captain, said 
Hagen, our general may come; he will not be dissatisfied 
with us; we are masters of the castle, and shall not 
readily abandon its strong, nay almost impregnable walls. 

Their next step was to explore the several compartments. 
They found stores of provisions, cellars well stocked with 
wine, and good stabling for their horses, which Leyner 
had in the mean time taken care to send for. Towards 
evening a sumptuous banquet was prepared in the grand 
hall by Hagan, who acted as quarter-master, and produced 
plenty of the best Burgundy wine. All these brave fellows, 
such only as were on actual duty excepted, were present; 
the cheerful glass and merry song went round till a late 
hour. At length the company separated, and Leyner 
whose bed was prepared in the hall, walked up and down 
viewing the pictures which adorned it; and which re¬ 
presented the long scries of the noble proprietor’s ancestors. 
Reflecting on the great vicissitudes of fortune, he laid 
himself on his couch, and soon fell asleep; but his sleep 
was not undisturbed. He saw the old gigantic forms step 
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out of their frames ; the black armour and hollow helmets 
moved from the walls; they walked past him to the table, 
on which Hagan and his comrades had so lately feasted, 
took their seats and sent the bottle round. One skeleton 
dad in armour, and holding a goblet in his fleshless hand, 
approached the captain’s couch, and said “ we the ancient 
lords of this castle drink to thee, though an uninvited 
guest: pledge us, and we will make our arms resound, as 
you did yours.” Upon this all the skeletons shook them¬ 
selves, when their bones knocking against the armour, 
produced a clattering noise, so horribly terrific, that the 
captain leaped shuddering from his bed. He looked 
around. One solitary lamp diffused its dim light through 
the ample vaulted hail, in which a solemn silence reigned. 
The pictures and armour hung still in their places. Half 
ashamed, half displeased, he was upon the point of laying 
himself again on his pillow, when he saw a tall white form 
glide along the wall of the hall. He felt convinced that he 
was awake; it could therefore, not be the illusion of a 
dream. The apparition moved slow and silent down the 
hall, stopped at a door, that lod to another apartment, and 
then vanished. Darkness and silence succeeded, nothing 
was heard but the steps of the guards, walking to and fro. 

The captain was a true nurseling of war ; he had faced 
and seen death in every shape, no danger had ever appalled 
him ; yet the chilling darkness of the night, and the horror 
caused by this mysterious appearance, had nearly unnerved 
him. He however, grasped at his sword, but was unable 
to wield it and sunk back upon his couch, where he con¬ 
tinued for some time before sweet sleep vouchsafed to close 
his weary eyes. 

On awaking early the next morning, he found Hagan 
standing by his bedside, who accosted him with “ you seem 
to have slq>t well, captain, and so have I, though to be 
sure the devil himself seems to have last night broke 
loose in this castle. 

He then told the captain, that on going his round to see 
that all was right, he found the hardy Hildebrand trembling 
from head to foot; and on inquiry, learned, that being 
stationed in the square opposite the chapel, as he was 
walking to and fro, he heard the clock strike twelve, when 
the chapel door opened, and a tall white figure appeared. 
He was going to address the apparition with the usual 
“Who’s there?” but his voice stuck in his throat. The ghost 
having stopped a little, raised its arm, upon which a second 
white figure came out of the chapel and joined the first, 
both then disappeared in the passages of the castle. During 
this time, he saw a light glimmering in the church, and 
heaid a sudden crash like that of a huge stone shivered 
Into a thousand pieces. Some time after, the spectres 
returned, and entered the chapel. Hagan said that he 
shook his head, and bade the soldier say his prayers, and 
for the future look the ghosts in the face ; that he then 
proceeded on his round, and coming to the post of the 
brave Holt, found him equally terrified. He likewise had, 
whilst at his situation, seen, soon after midnight, two tall 
forms dressed in shrouds, pass along the church-yard; and 
though struck with terror at the sight, had summoned up 
sufficient courage to level his carbine at them; but one of 
these ghosts, for he was certain they must he ghosts, per¬ 
ceived his intention and raised its hand in a menacing 
manner, upon which his sure carbine, that never yet had 
failed him, missed fire. The spirits immediately vanished, 
but appearoctagain about an hour after, moving in the 


direction of the chapel. I praised, continued Hagan, the 
undaunted fellow, that had tried to defend his post even 
against infernal spirits ; and having completed my round, 

I entered the chapel. But here the ghosts had been at 
their romps, large squai£ stones lay shivered in pieces; 
the statue of an ancient knight covered the ground with 
its scattered limbs. “ Go yourself captain, and view the 
havock made this night.” 

During this long harangue Leyner had risen, and to 
please Hagan, proceeded to the chapel, where the destruc¬ 
tion he saw, fully confirmed the seijeant’s account. 

At his return thence, the captain received intelligence of 
the approach of the Imperial army, and that the general 
himself might be expected on the morrow. The remainder 
of the day w*as spent in various duties and preparations. 
When the hour for retiring to rest arrived, Leyner took 
his quarters in the Castle Yard, where he threw himself on 
a couch, under the canopy of Heaven, and slept a few 
hours, when Hagan came, waked him, and pointed to two 
white figures, which glided gently along, and vanished in 
the passages of the fort. “ They are going,” said Hagan, 
“ to the great hall where you slept last night.” Imme¬ 
diately Leyner rose, determined to trace the mysterious 
vision ; bnt a sudden report of fire arms drew his attention 
towards another part of the castle, whither he proceeded, 
attended by his faithful serjeant. On reaching the spot 
whence the sound had issued, they heard that a man in 
the act of climbing the wall, had been severely wounded 
by two of the sentinels. The prisoner owned that he was 
sent by the Marquis of Saintcrcine to penetrate into the 
castle, and to bring away some precious jewels, which the 
Marquis did not think sufficiently sccnred. But Hagan 
would not believe the assigned reason, and was for hanging 
the poor man as a spy. Leyner was of a different opinion ; 
he saw through the prisoner’s disguise a nobleness of de¬ 
meanour, that quite won his sympathy; and accordingly 
ordered him to be removed to a comfortable room, his 
wounds to be dressed, and every care and attention to be 
paid to his person. The prisoner seemed truly sensible of 
the kindness, gratitude beamed in his eyes; and as the 
men carried him away, he clasped affectionately the 
captain’s hand. The morning began to dawn; and in a 
few hours, the Imperialists were seen crossing the Oise. 
Part of them encamped round the castle, which the general 
soon entered, attended by the whole of his staff; he dis¬ 
mounted, embraced Leyner with great friendship, and then 
walked to the state rooms, prepared for his reception. 

“ I fed,” said De Worth, congratulating Leyner on his 
success, “ the most heartfelt joy in beholding in my army 
an officer, who, with such slender means, could gain pos¬ 
session of so strong and powerful a castle. You have my 
warmest thanks, and, still more to distinguish you, I shall 
send you in advance of the army towards Paris, of the 
pinnacles of which proud city you and your brave followers 
shall, with heaven’s permission, have the first sight. Add 
fifty chosen men to your present number, and with these 
explore the country; try to discover the resources and 
plans of the enemy, and let me have the earliest in¬ 
formation. Farewell! may heaven prosper your brave 
exertions.” 

Flattered by his General’s confidence and friendship, 
and proud of the commission entrusted to his care, the 
young hero, without loss of time, chose his men, and made 
every preparation for his departure. 11c then visited his 
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wounded prisoner, and told him his duty called him away, 
“ but I have/' continued he, “ recommended you to the 
care of the chief physician of our army. He is my friend, 
and will not neglect my recommendation. Early the next 
morning Leyner left the castle, at the head of near a hun¬ 
dred intrepid warriors, and passed the first night in an 
open field, not far from the road that leads through St. 
Denis to Paris. Here they partook of some of the fine 
Burgundy wine from the castle, with which Hagan had 
laden a strong packhorse, and, with the Captain's permis¬ 
sion, enjoyed a jovial song. In the meantime, Leyner's 
mind was intent upon the execution of the task he had un¬ 
dertaken. It required no less caution than prudence ; but 
his active genius surmounted all difficulties, and enabled 
him to seize upon a strong watch-tower, situated on a 
height at St. Denis, whence he could overlook Paris, and 
make himself acquainted with all that was doing within its 
walls. In the midst of this successful career, Leyner 
received orders to rejoin the main army, from which the 
Spanish troops had separated, and thereby obliged De 
Werth to relinquish his meditated attack on the capital of 
France. 

The course of Hie war drew De Werth to the Upper 
Rhine and Suabia, where, after having gained a complete 
victory over Bernard, Duke of Weimar, he, in his turn, 
was defeated, through the neglect of the generals who 
■shared in the command. De Werth and Leyner, who had 
fought b} his side, were both taken prisoners; the former 
•was carried to Paris, the latter was consigned to the cus¬ 
tody of a French officer, who conveyed him straight to a 
castle, which be reached in about three days; but what 
was his surprise, when he beheld the high walls and lofty 
towers of Chateau Roux, which he had formerly gained by 
conquest, and where he was now doomed to be a captive. 
As soon as they entered the castle, he was delivered to the 
custody of the same constable of the castle whom Hagan 
had formerly hurled with such violence from the wall. 
Full of sad reflections on the vicissitudes of war, Leyner 
was conducted to a small dark room, in one of Hie high 
towers of the castle, the door of which, on leaving him, 
was strongly bolted. Here he found a bed, chair and 
table, on which was placed a jug of wine. Of this he par¬ 
took, and fatigued both in body and mind, laid himself on 
his couch. He had slept some hours, when he was sud¬ 
denly waked by a loud noise, apparently produced by the 
fall of some heavy burden. He opened his eves—all was 
dark and silent, but at the entrance of his prison stood a 
tall white figure, like that he had formerly seen. It 
beckoned him to follow. However valiant Leyner was in 
the field, his courage failed him, when opposed to spirits, 
In which he firmly believed. He was at a loss how to act 
on this awful occasion; his horror was great, vet ob¬ 
serving that the spectre, as it retired, was still visible, he 
justly concluded that his prison door was open, and deter¬ 
mined to observeits motions. He sallied resolutely through 
hi8 prison-door, and thence through several passages, still 
following the spectre, which frequently stopped as if to 
wait for him. He then came to a staircase, down which 
the spectre descended, and vanished from his astonished 
sight. Appalled he stood for awhile, gaziog on the gloomy 
abyss into which he had sunk. It seemed like the dark¬ 
ness of the grave yawning to devour him* He was going 
to retrace his steps, when, perceiving a blue light glimmer¬ 
ing at a distance, he resumed courage, and rushing down 


the steps, found himself in another long passage, at the 
end of which two little blue flames appeared. As he ad¬ 
vanced towards them, he plainly heard a man’s voice 
singing to the accompaniment of a guitar. Again the 
Captain found himself lost in wonder and amazement. He 
knew not what to think. Could ghosts enjoy such amuse¬ 
ments ? While he was thus pondering upon what he had 
seen and heard, a small iron door, which seemed to lead 
to some family vault, opened suddenly, and he beheld an 
elegantly furnished and well-lighted apartment, in which a 
young officer and two ladies were sitting at supper. The 
former rose, advanced towards Leyner in a most friendly 
manner, took him by the hand, and said “ Surely, Cap¬ 
tain, you know me; do you not remember the poor wound¬ 
ed gentleman, whom, in this very castle, you generously 
took under your protection ? Be not alarmed, I am not 
his ghost; I did not die of my wounds. I am still a living 
being, for which I am indebted solely to your humanity. 
Before giving you any farther explanation of what must 
seem a riddle to you, permit me to introduce you to those 
ladies, who will be happy in your company to supper. 
Upon this he led me to join the little party. 

After supper, Leyner was informed that the ladies were 
the Marchioness of' Saintereine and her daughter, the 
Countess of Hautepierre, whose husband, the officer said, 
he had the honour of being. When this castle was taken, 
these ladies were in it, and, together with a trusty maid¬ 
servant, took refuge in the subterraneous apartment re¬ 
served for such emergencies; but in their alarm they 
neglected to take provisions with them, the want of which 
was severely felt, when night came on. It was then their 
maid proposed to assume the part of a ghost, homing 
thereby to frighten the guards, and thus procure the re- 
uired necessaries; but the Marchioness not choosing to 
epend entirely on the prudence of her servant, resolved 
to accompany her in the like disguise. Having made the 
proper preparations, the two ghosts proceeded from their 
place or concealment, under no small apprehensions from 
the sentinels, and from real ghosts, in whose trade they 
were thus dabbling. “You know, Captain," continued 
the Count, “ how they imposed upon your guards, and in 
some degree on yourself, and all the circumstances of the 
two nights of their perilous wandering, in which they, 
however, succeeded in obtaining what they wanted. You 
will now, also, easily divine the cause of my visit to the 
castle—it was merely to learn the fate of these dear ladies. 
This night's adventures you may attribute to the ladies, 
who felt a strong wish, by this joke, to punish you, in 
some measure, for the fears and sufferings you had caused 
them. And now, my dear Captain, consider yourself no 
longer our prisoner, but our guest." 

Leyner thanked his kind host, expressed his regret at 
having, without knowing it, occasioned so much trouble 
and uneasiness, and continued for several months an 
inmate of this noble mansion. About this time the gallant 
De Werth was exchanged for the Swedish General, Horn, 
and immediately procured the liberty of Leyner, whom ho 
soon promoted to a Colonelcy, as he did the veteran Hagan 
to a. Captaincy. When these heroes met, Leyner surprised 
and amused them much, by unravelling to them the mystery 
of the ghosts of Chateau Roux. 


FEINTED BY JOSEPH EOQKESON AND CO., OLD BOSWELL COVET. 
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BEAUTIES OF ENGLAND. 

ILLUSTRATIVE OF OUR SPLENDID EMBELLISHMENT OF 
SEVEN PORTRAITS OF THE MOST DISTINGUISHED 
OF OUR ENGLISH NOBILITY. 

“ Hotmeur cmx Dames /” 

Beauties of England—honor to thee ! 

Beauties of England—land of the free! 

Where Loveliness reigns on her azure-blue throne, 
Marking proudly this gem-studded isle for her own. 

Where beam her rich sun-smiles, so pure and so splendid, 
With beauty and lustre resplendantly bright, 

Where, where is each spell-cnarm luxuriantly blended. 

As here in our own little island of light ? 

Where reigns she in glory, so graceful and fair, 
Ever-blooming ?—Alas, Echo answers, AA, where ? 

Par, for may the wand'rer, in search of fresh pleasure, 
Rejecting her rapture, disconsolate roam ; 

But, like the poor dove, flying back to its treasure. 

He comes with a sigh, once again to his home. 

Beauties of England! yes, ’tis thine, 

For ever to live in the poet’s line : 

Beauties of England—land of the free, 

Beauties of England—honor to thee! 


COUNTESS or JERSEY.* 

Fairest and first of that enrapturing sphere, 

Where beauty's cheek is never dinlm'd with tear, 
Where bright-eyed mirth unfolds her choicest store, 
And strews with fragrance every pathway o'er; 


* The Right Hon. Sarah Sophia Fane, eldest daughter 
of the Earl of Westmorland, was horn on the 4th of 
March, 1785. Her family is descended from a celebrated Mon¬ 
mouthshire warrior Howel ap Vane, who lived some time 
prior to the conquest of England by William of Normandy. 
On the 23d of May, 1804, her Ladyship was happily united to 
George Villiers, fifth Earl of Jersey, a nobleman whose 
lineage is as ancient and honorable as that of his distin¬ 
guished consort, descending from the noble house of 
VOL. VU. 


'Mong Fashion's votaries in her golden hall. 

Reigns Jersby, still superior to them all; 

As moves the swan upon the ruffled tide, 

So passes Jersey in perfection's pride, 

Beaming soft beauty in her eve's caress, 

MRjestical in grace and loveliness! 

Our days may pass in pious pray'r, 

Our lives may be but lives of care: 

Each joy may float on wings away 
And we for weal or wisdom pray:— 

But all those hours of righteous peace 
Those hours of passions sullen cease, 

I May pass, and still th' unfetter'd soul 

Not nearer to the blissful goal. 

Not purer, nor more chaste and bright. 

Than she the fairy queen of light. 

Whose beauties Fashions circles gem. 

Like brilliants on the diadem. 

And may she bear to latest age. 

The record of the faithful page. 

Long, long enjoy the tribute word. 

Honored by all, by all adored! 

MARCHIONESS OP CARMARTIIEN.T 

The dewdrop gleams in the sunlit bower. 

And gems with fresh beauty the blossoming flower; 

Vilbrbs or Vylbrs, Seigneurs qf Litle-Adam in Normandy, 
some of whose members attended the conqueror to England* 
Her Ladyship inherits the extensive property of her mater¬ 
nal grandfather (Robert Child, Esq. of Osterley Park) and 
is equally celebrated in the distinguished circles of fashion, 
for her beauty and accomplishments combined with undevia¬ 
ting propriety of conduct and goodness of heart, as for her 
strict observance of the customs and etiquette of ton. 

+The Right Hon. Harriet Anne Butler, daughter of 
the late, and sister of the present Earl of Glbngall (author 
of the popular comedy of “ Follies qf Fashion ," and other 
literary productions,) was married Dec.8,1822, to the Right 
Hon. George Hamilton Earl of Belfast, eldest son of 
George Augustus, second and present Marquess of Done¬ 
gal. It is with peculiar pleasure that we enrich our groupe 
of Beauties with a portrait of so lovely an ornament of the 
fashionable world; that divine expression of features which 
characterizes her Ladyship has been happily caught by the 
artist, and conveyed to our engraving with all the sublimity 
of the beautiful original. 
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To Hfe bursts the rose with the opening spring, 

Spreading sweetly its incense on light zephyrs’ wing. • 
Thus, thus beam the beauties, delighted we trace 
In lovely Carmarthen's enrapturing face. 

Fair as the spirits that never die 
In lands of deathless purity; 

No lily e'er rose o’er the sun sparkling waters, 

More pure in its fragrance, more choice in its bloom; 
No smiles ever darted from beauty's fair daughters, 

Like those which the cheeks of Carmarthen illume! 

COUNTESS or BELFAST.* 

But who approaches with a step sublime, 

Her face commanding, aspect most divine; 

M'ild float her ringlets o'era polish'd brow, 

And graceful fall upon her neck of snow 
As white as purity,—and ah! how fair 
Those cheeks of thrilling beauty are;— 

*Tis Belfast, whom a myriad own 
The beautiful! The lovely one! 

What a magic spell in that dark glance lies, 

What soul breathes through those speaking eyes, 

Like the 'lustrous orbs of the wild gazelle, 

As she panting exults over mountain and dell! 

And how richly the loves spread their incense-frauglit dew 
On those rose-blossom lips of perpetual hue. 

Half opening revealing most beautiful pearls. 

So lovelily shadow'd by clustering curls ! 

And if in the sky Bf.rinice's wild hair, 

Gems with radiant lustre the dark veil of night. 

Thy tresses might well In proud rivalry dare, 

For they're as luxuriant, and equally bright! 

Such are the visions we dream of truth, 

The bliss of the pictures of airy youth; 

And we gaze on such beings with rapture entrancing, 

Till fancy has wove for them robes of the sky; 

But alas! tne sad truth with rapidity glancing, 

Recals every thought to dull earth with a sigh ! 


• Lady Charlotte Florentia Clive, the noble consort 
of the present Viceroy qf Ireland , is the youngest daughter 
of the Right Hon. Edward Clive first Earl of Powis, of the 
new creation, and 'was born on September 12th, 1787. By 
her marriage with His Grace Hugh Percy Duke and Earl 
of Northumberland, which happy event was celebrated on 
the 29th of April, 1817, three of the most ancient and noble 
English families were united. The Herberts, of Cherbury, 
(her maternal ancestors),who were advanced to the peerage 
by Edward the 4th; the Clives, who have been distinguished 
since the time of Henry 2nd, and the extremely ancient and 
illustrious family of the Percy’s, who trace their ancestry 
two centuries farther back than the Norman conquest.— 
In 1825, the Duchess of Northumberland accompanied 
his grace to France, the latter being appointed representative 
of our beloved monarch at the Coronation of Charles X. 
The splendour of their retinue, and the dignity maintained 
during the embassy, will be for ever recorded in the historic 
page. Their graces are now in Ireland; where the Duke 
sustains the exalted situation of Lord Lieutenant , with that 
magnificence peculiar to himself, and which must throw 
additional lustre upon the ever honoured name of Percy. 
Her grace is universally acknowledged as benevolent, hospi¬ 
table and kind, and while she moves with such splendour in 
fashionable circles, exciting admiration and respect, she is 
also honored and almost idolized by her grateful dependants. 


Ducnsss or Northumberland. 4* 

Hail, great descendant of the noblest lines, 

Where Britain’s wealth and heroism combines ; 

How proudly olden heroes yield their fame, 

To swell the radiance of thy 'lustrious name; 

Herbert and Seymour, Percy, Clive, unite, 

A galaxy in glittering radiance bright; 

And thou a worthy child of such renown. 

Wafting with glory ancient honors down 
Posterity’s clear stream, o'er which the sun 
Of life still blazes as of erst it shone, 

Gaining new lustre from such perfect charms. 

The power of beauty, and the force of arms; 

And all the might, the prowess and the pride. 

Yield their fair streams to that resplendent tide 
Of beauty flashing with its heav'n born fire. 

The noblest subject for the poets lyre! 

MR8. ARBUTHNOT.J 

Full of mirth and graceful sport, 

A beauty comes from Fashion's court, 

Ever blooming bright and gay. 

With lithesome footsteps of a fay; 

Her hair is floating on the wind, 

Though wreathing-roses the tresses bind, 

Rich gems are sparkling proudly there, 

But ah, her charms far brighter are ; 

And the splendid glance of those sunlit eyes, 

With the brilliants richest lustre vies; 

And rubies may strive, but in vain, to ecHpse 
The beautiful glory of lovely lips; 

Gems look gay in beauty’s bower, 

But charms like those have greater power; 

t Louisa Catherine, third daughter of an American gen¬ 
tleman, Richard Caton, Esq. of Maryland, was married at a 
very early age to SirF. E. B. Hebvey, Bart. Colonel of the 
14th Light Dragoons, an officer who greatly distinguished 
himself in the Peninsular, and who officiated as^ military 
secretary to the Duke of Wellington during the occupation of 
Paris by the Allied powers; but this distinguished officer 
was called to that “ bourne from whence no traveller re¬ 
turns,” after enjoying the most perfect connubial happiness 
with his amiable partner for the short period of too “ little 
years.” Lady Hf.rvey remained a widow almost nine years, 
and was then united, (May 1828,) to the Most Noble Francis 
Godolphin D’Arcy, Marquis of Carmarthen, eldest son 
of the Duke of Leeds. It may not be generally known that 
this distinguished family owes its origin to the singular cir¬ 
cumstance of an apprentice upon London Bridge, (Edward 
Osborne,) in 1536, having leaped from a window in one of 
the houses into the Thames, in order to rescue his master's 
daughter, who had accidentally fallen therein. He subse¬ 
quently married the lady, which was but the prelude to far- 
h er honours. 

X Mrs. Arbuthnot, one of the most fascinating members 
of the beau monde , is the daughter of Sir Henry Fane, and 
second wife of the Right Hon. Charles Arbuthnot, a gen¬ 
tleman of very ancient and honorable family, tracing from 
Hugh de Aberbothenot, who derived extensive landed 
property from his marriage with a daughter of the Sheriff of 
Mearns, in the reign of Malcolm 4th of Scotland, about the 
year 1160. Mr. Arbuthnot’s first lady (by whom he had 
five children) died during the period that Mr. A. was ambas¬ 
sador to the Ottoman Porte. 
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Gold glistens proudly on beauty's breast. 

But its native charm is more deeply imprest; 

And ornament proffers its aid but to shew 
The richness of beauty from contrast of glare, 

Like the rays of the sun on the waters clear flow, 

More lovely appearing, far brighter, more fair! 

C0UNTS88 Or WARWICK** 

Idol of hearts that all confess 
The power of grace and loveliness; 

In vain the poet’s hand essays , 

To trkce light shadows of those rays 
That light such features with a fire divine. 

Darting rich splendour upon every line; 

Whilst the perfections of that noble mind, 

Float on the zephyrs of Elysian wind, 

And seem with pure felicity to rise, 

Seeking a truer sphere in distant skies, 

Hallowing our own with inspiration's power, 

The pride and glory of life’s happiest hour. 

MARCHIONESS OF LONDONDERRY. 1* 

Such looks are those of which pilgrims dream, 

When their slumbers with visions of purity teem, 

But never, ah ne’er, were they meant to dwell 
In the pilgrim's cave or the hermit’s cell; 

Nor was such a form meant e'er to count grey beads, 

That only the sad heart's distraction feeds, 

But to live, to live in the radiant sphere, 

Where the wild charm of rapture absorbs every tear. 

Like the sun in the heav'ns, alone, alone,— 

In beauty imequall'd,—but one but one I 
There's a glance of bliss from the laughing eye. 

And cupids in ambush in rose lips lie; 

There are smiles of joy on the blooming cheek. 

That the heart's purest dictates in innocence speak! 

Like a lovely star of the cloudless night, 

She moves in a circle of ambient light; 

—-- f — ■ ■ .. — - - - — — 

•Lady Sarah Saville, daughter of the late Earl of Mex- 
borough, was born Feb. 4, 1768, and married Oct. 30, 1867, 
to the late George Lord Monson, by whom her ladyship 
had an only son, Frederic John the present Lord Monson, 
who attained his majority on the 3rd of February, in the pre- 
ent year, and who has lately taken his seat in the house of 
Peers. On the 21st of October, 1816, her ladyship was united 
to the Right Hon. Henry Richard Grbville, Earl Brooke 
and Earl of Warwick. Her ladyship is highly esteemed in 
private life, and the splendour of her entertainments is 
worthy of the exalted name 6he bears. 

t This most distinguished ornament of The World qf 
Fashion was born January 16, 1800 : her father was the 
late Sir Henry Vane Tempest, Bart, her* mother being 
Countess of Antrim in her own right. On the 3d of April, 
1819, she was united to Charles William, Marquess and 
Eari of Londonderry, Colonel of the 10th Dragoons, &cr. 
We are not aware of a more direct exemplification of connu¬ 
bial happiness than those distinguished individuals afford; 
the Marquess is devotedly attached to his amiable consort 
and is repaid with reciprocity of affection. The beautiful 
villa of Rose Bank was presented to her ladyship by the 
Marquess a short time ago, as her only ungrattfied wish. It 
is necdlessto add in what estimation this noble lady is held 
in the fashionable world, for who among our distinguished 
readers are not aware of the unexampled delight which her 
charming society affords ? 


Whilst beauty around licr throws hallowing spells, 
Like the charm that in hours of stillness dwells! 
Beauties of England—honor to thee! 

At thy shrine we bend in devotion the knee! 
Beauties of England, of that land 
“ Where the poet's lip and the painter's hand" 
Delight their mutual powers to raise, 

In celebration of thy praise. 

Beauties of England!—to thee belong 

The charms of the pencil,—the triumph of song; 

Beauties of England, land of the free, 

Beauties of England,—honor to thee! 


THE LIFE OF THE KING AND ROYAL FAMILY 
DURING THE MONTH OF APRIL. 

Angels preserve our gracious Monarch's life. — Rowe. 

How uncertain are our most promising expectations of 
delight; how soon will sudden clouds come over our sun¬ 
niest hopes; how speedily dissolved the flattery of our 
dreams l And all this has been too truly proved by the 
sudden and severe attack of illness, with which his gracious 
Majesty has recently been visited; and which was the un¬ 
fortunate cause of a postponement not only of the projected 
and fitting commemoration of his birth-day, but of a 
splendidly projected Drawing-Room; of the Levee, and all 
those courtly pageants and ceremonies, now so peculiarly 
desirable, and for which the people have naturally for a long 
period looked as combining in their character the most 
effectual means of alleviating that distress which we know 
has been heavily felt by all descriptions of tradespeople, 
and those who are not thoroughly independent as to the 
chances of the world, throughout the country; and more 
particularly in London. The intelligence of this distressing 
event was conveyed to the stricken ears of the subject, 
through the medium of a bulletin of which the following is 
a copy. 

“ Windsor Castle , April 15 M. 

“ We regret to state that the king has had a bilious at¬ 
tack, accompanied by an embarrassment in breathing. 

“ His Majesty, although free from fever, is languid and 
weak. 

(Signed) Henry Halford. 

Matthew John Tierney.** 

Now, an official announcement of this character, was 
surely calculated to arouse our worst fears, our gloomiest 
apprehensions; and we may, without fear of contradiction, 
say, that not only all London, but every individual in the 
country, capable of appreciating the worth, or estimating 
the value of a good and great King, and one who was to 
his people a liberal benefactor, were ready to join in the 
prayer of our motto, and exclaim “ with heart and voice," 
“ Angels preserve our dearest Monarch’s life !’* 

After this bulletin, charged with gloom, prophetic of the 
worst, none other was immediately issqed, and even at the 
moment of our penning these lines, there appears an almost 
unfeeling attempt to mystify the truth ; we have almost said 
a systematic deception on the part of those about the Royal 
person, to keep our loyal apprehensions upon the rack of 
doubt, and our best desires without a glimpse of satisfac¬ 
tion. Mere bald and semi-official information, is all that has 
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been conceded to us; and did we not know of ourselves, 
that the Royal Patient’s naturally strong constitution, has 
enabled him to triumph over the attack of disease, and to 
give us the consoling hope of shortly hailing him in public, 
aud “ himself again,” we should have indulged in those de¬ 
spondencies which time alone can soften, and resignation 
cure. As it is we are prepared to “ rejoice greatly,” and to 
say, in the words of an old author:— 

“ Shout aloud, throw up your laurelled caps and sing, 

' The King is hale again, and that he comes 
With smiles to greet his people 1”* 

Before the occurrence of the event to which we have fully 
and fairly alluded, the Duke and Duchess of Clarence and 
the members of the Royal Family in England gave several 
parties, and if not of very extensive arrangements, yet suffi¬ 
ciently splendid to set examples to the nobility, and those 
who move in the best circles, so worthy qf imitation, that 
we trust to see them speedily followed. 

Prince Leopold, preparatory to the assumption, as is 
imagined, of the throne of Greece, and consequently, (we 
are sure from the character of the Prince) to her gradual 
regeneration, is sojourning in Paris, and the theme of curi¬ 
osity is of respect amongst its volatile inhabitants. The 
Dukes of Cumberland and Sussex occasionally mingle in 
the “ crowded mart of men,” and have paid all that fra¬ 
ternal affection could demand to their royal Master and 
Brother, whilst the Duchess of Gloucester has been 
specially summoned to soothe, by sisterly endearments) the 
abode of temporary suffering. 

« Ye. all, now sorrow flies the haunts once more, 

Where joy and sunshine pour’d their gifts before. 

Shall add their influence to the active Town, 

And call up smiles, unclouded by a frown*” 


ON DITS OF FASHION. 

The distressing indisposition of his Majesty has thrown 
a gloom over the amusements of the town, and checked, in 
some degree, the rising spirit of gaiety that was becoming 
universally predominant; but as no fatal result is appre¬ 
hended, we may still mingle in the scenes of fashion, 
though our pleasure is alloyed with fears for our beloved 
sovereign’s safety. In consequence of his majesty’s illness, 
the Levee is postponed till the 5th of May, and the Drawing 
Room till the 7th. 

Much conversation has occurred respecting the probable 
fate of the misguided and unfortunate Miss Digby. It has 


* “ We have great satisfaction,” says the Court Circular 
of the 25th, (( in being enabled to state that his Majesty 
passed a pretty good night on Tuesday, and experienced 
less difficulty from his complaint yesterday. Sir Henry 
Halford left the palace at Windsor about half-past eight 
o’clock in the morning, and returned in the evening a little 
before seven o'clock.” 

Now this is consoling as far as it goes ; but then unfortu¬ 
nately it does not go far enough; why could not Sir Henry 
tell us this officially, as physicians generally write; some 
minute or two would have sufficed to dash it off, and it 
would have proved to the country as pleasant a prescription 
as he ever penned. But the truth is the first bulletin com¬ 
mitted the doctors; and they hare been puzzled to redeem 
their precipitancy ever since. 


OF FASHION. 

been positively stated, that Prince Schwartzenbcrg intends 
to marry her, but it has also been widely insinuated, that 
the Emperor of Austria will forbid the alliance,. not suffer¬ 
ing the Prince to contract such an union; this however, 
we do not believe, the Emperor of Austria would not 
interdict the man who has brought an elegant and beautiful 
woman to ruin, from rendering her the only reparation in 
his power, any other conduct would disgrace the name of 
gentleman, and is altogether unworthy that of man. . The 
fact, however, of the Prince having passed the winter 
among the gaieties of Paris, while his victim resided in 
seclusion, speaks for itself. Miss Digby’s allowance is 
fixed at £1000 a year, the original proposition was but 
£300, but it was afterwards extended. Miss D. brought 
Lord Ellenborough a fortune of £10,000 in canal shares, 
yielding 4f per cent. 

The Duke of St. A-dined with the king some time 

since, during the entertainment, his majesty observed, 

“ I’ll take a glass of wine with your grace.” “ I 
thank your majesty,” replied the noble duke, “ but 
I prefer soda water, * In the course of the evening, 
the king again expressed his desire of taking wine with 
the duke, but the latter observed with an innocent smile,— 

“ Please your majesty, I will still keep to soda water /” 

His grace a few evenings ago was dancing in a fashiona¬ 
ble assembly with the charming Fanny Kemble, but the 
honour was too great for his delicate sensibilities, and all 
that his graoe could ejaculate during the dance, was “ What 
a pretty nosegay you f ve got /”—“ What a pretty nosegay /” 
Lora St. Maur, the eldest son of the Duke of Somerset, 
is to accompany Prince Leopold to Greece. The Hon. Col. 
and Mrs Cust are also to form part of the royal household. 
Lord Saltoun and his respected lady, have accompanied 
Lord Hertford upon his continental tour. . The Earl and 
Countess of Clarendon are at present in Paris, upon a visit 
to the King of France, at the express invitation of his 
majesty. The Marquis of Londonderry has been also at 
Paris for the benefit of his health, he has since returned to 
Holdemess House. Several morning re-unions have taken 
place at some of our fashionable mansions for the practice of 
the Mazurka; it has not, however, been introduced at any 
ball this season ' r we presume the honor of the introduction 
is left for his Grace of Devonshire. Prince Leopold travels 
under the title of Count Henneburg; it is said that he is to 
marry a daughter of the late Duke of Piacenza, with a 
fortune of 30 millions of francs, (£1,250,000 sterling.) The 
Prague Minstrels who exhibit at the Egyptian Hall, are very 
clever, and merit patronage. 

Pasta has been presented by the inhabitants of Verona, 
with a splendid medal, upon which is engrayed the bust of 
Madame P. crowned by Melpomene and Euterpe. Sontag, 
it is said, is engaged for a number of years at Berlin. 
We have no hopes of Heinfitter this season, neither will 
Taglioni be permitted to come. Heinfitter goes to Italy. 
Sontag gave [a concert at Gottingen a short time ago, which 
was attended by upwards of 1200 persons; at the conclu¬ 
sion, the university students took the horses from her 
carriage, which they drew in triumph to the syren’s hotel, 
amid universal shouts of rejoicing. How much longer are 
these ridiculous affairs to be continued ? we think the 
University of Gottingen sadly wants a professor of com¬ 
mon sense. Pacini has composed a new opera ('Giovanni <T 
Arco) for La Scala . In consquence of the success 
of Bellini’s II Piraia, Laporte intends to produce another 
of that highly talented composer’s productions; from 
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the many novelties In preparation, however, we are afraid 
that it will be postponed till next year. 

George Colman was lately upon a visit to Lord ■ ■; 
upon taking a drive with his Lordship one morning in the 
vicinity of his mansion, the carriage could with difficulty 
be dragged through the heavy day; “ it is said " observed 
the wit, 44 that your Lordship ran through your Estate, but 
I think I may defy you to run through this.'* 

Gay redeved £400. for his Beggar’s Opera, (which the 
charming Stephens has again rendered popular) and 
.£1100. for a continuation of it (Polly). He was a negligent 
and bad manager; the Duke of Queensbury, whom he re¬ 
sided with, always kept his money for him, and gave him 
only what he considered necessary. 

The Hatfield Theatrical* attract considerable attention 
from the elegant combination of beauty and fashion which 
the company present. Lady Frances Leveson and Mrs. 
Bradshaw, are the principal female stars; ably supported 
by Mrs. Ellison, Mrs. Sullivan, Lord and Lady Normandy, 
La belle Elphinston, Lord Arthur Hill, Mr. Lushington. 
and Mr. Stewart Worthy. Lady Dacre's dramas “ Wed¬ 
nesday week ’* and “ First love," are thought very highly 
of; Mr. Arnold is the director. 

Fanny Ayton has just finished a translation of Macken¬ 
zie's Julia de Boubeigne, into Italian ; Mr. Kemble and the 
unpareUeled Fanny, leave town towards the close of the pre- • 
sent month; the theatre will close at the usual time in 
June. The clear profits of Covent Garden up to the present 
time, amount to upwards of .£13,000. 

We cannot too strongly censure a publication called a 
“ Key to the Manners of the Day," containing as it does a 
gross libel upon the delicacy of English females, who are 
represented therein as eager to procure indecent songs, if 
they are ** veiled in foreign language." The man who 
wrote such such a book, cannot possibly have any inter¬ 
course with respectable society, neither can he be sensible 
of either delicacy or shame ; his insinuations are ungentle- 
manly and‘false. 

The fascinating Lady Emily Cowper never looked so 
lovely as at the present moment; she is indeed a prize 
which my Lord Ashley cannot have too estimable an opi¬ 
nion of. The merry smiles of thacharming Fanny Stanhope, 
irradiate the circles of tan, and Sylvia Doyle with her tran¬ 
scendent beauties extends her conquests and her power. 
Does not the pretty Gertrude Brande look melancholy ? 

We have seen Madame Bonaparte Wyse, but do not think 
her so handsome as has been reported. 

A very interesting memoir of Mr. Sinclair is published 
this month in the Gentleman's Magazine qf FasfUon, from 
which we learn, among a variety of curious information, 
that our favorite vocalist was, at one period, at the head of 
a regimental band in Scotland. 

Amongst the present sights in London, none can compete 
with the Coloeeeum in the Regent's Park;—the Panorama of 
London from the imaginary top qf St. Paul’s, has a magical, 
indeed a wonderful effect. We recommend our readers to 
select a fine day, and whatever ideas they may have formed 
of the Colosseum, they will be realized to the fullest 
extent. 

Prince Leopold is at present upon a continental tour, his 
principal intention being to visit his family in Germany, 
and to make arrangements for keeping up his domestic 
establishments there, during his sovereignty in Greece. 
He returns to England again previous to his assuming that 
dignity. 


PARTIES AND BALLS. 

The past month has been rich in those brilliant enter¬ 
tainments, the splendours of which,place at an unmeasura¬ 
ble distance, all continental assemblies of similar de¬ 
scriptions. We have at present upon our table a quantity 
of notes, recalling our attention to the magnificent eoirets 
of April, each characterized by the most distinguished 
claims to record in our fashionable magazine, but our 
limited space, unfortunately, allows us only briefly to< 
describe the chief 44 Parties and Balls," which we regret 
not having the opportunity of doing adequate justice to. 
And first let us bestow the most unqualified commendation 
upon a princely entertainment at Dorcheeter House, on the 
1st ult., consisting of a splendidly attended concert, the 
principal fashionables in town being present. The suite of 
state rooms, in this noble mansion, remain nearly the same 
as during the life of Lady Caroline Damer ; they are 
hung with Genoa velvet, relieved with gilt mouldings and 
encotgneure , and the ceilings profusely enriched with 
carving, and gilded cornices. In the music room the 
ceiling is of gold, embellished with bas-reliefs of flowers. 
The noble collection of articles of bijouterie and virtu ex¬ 
cited the greatest admiration. On the ensuing evening, 
the Dowager Marchioness of Hertford opened Manchester 
House to an elegant dinner party, which was attended by 
their Royal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of 
Gloucester, and other fashionable company. The Wed¬ 
nesday sovreh of Princess Lieven, have been a source of 
great attraction, the most eminent distinguel's attending. 
The superb dinners of the Prince, have also excited very 
honorable enconinms, and Ashburnham House is, in con¬ 
sequence, highly estimated in the beau monde . 

One of the most splendid and interesting festivals of the 
month, was the juvenile ffite at Chesterfield house , in honour 
of Lady Wilhelmina, Lord Stanhope’s daughter; the 
entertainment however, was not confined to children, for 
we had the gratification of beholding a large assemblage 
of the Mite of ton among the juvenile groupe. The man¬ 
sion presented a very imposing appearance, the stairs and 
gallery being formed into a temporary conservatory, in 
which the most choice flowers diffused their aroma. The 
only fault was the excessive height of the ball room. We 
understand that the expenses of the entertainment amounted 
to upwards of twelve hundred pounds. 

The Marquis of Stafford opened his splendid mansion 
in the Stable Yard for the season, on the 12th, with a 
grand dinner party, among whom his Lordship had the 
honor of entertaining the Duke of Norfolk. We do not 
admire the construction of the rooms in Lord Stafford's* 
new residence, they are much too small; the hall and 
staircase are the most elegant portions of the edifice, and* 
those bear a striking resemblance to Crockford's. 

Prince Esterhazy has entertained the Duke and Duchess 
of Gloucester at a magnificent dinner party. Lady 
CoOrington has had some brilliant balls at her mansion 
in Eaton Square. Lady Salisbury's conversaziones on 
Thursday evenings are peculiarly attractive. The Countess 
of Arrans’ entertainments in Dover Street ; the card 

S arties of Lady Essex in Hill Street; and those of the Hon. 

Irs. A. Stanhope in Tilney Street, have been composed of 
the Mite of the beau monde. Lady Mklville and Lady 
Holland have also attracted much fashionable company to 
their respective mansions. 
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Almacks first hall for the season, on Wednesday, 21st, 
was well attended, upwards of three hundred distinguished 
fashionables being present. The Miss Brandlings made 
their debut, and excited general admiration ; they are, cer¬ 
tainly, most lovely girls. The new quadrilles. Let Ecottait, 
were by no means successful. 

The Hatfield Theatricals have commenced with great 
success; an admirable version of Scribe’s Lune de Miel 
has bean very successful. Lady Verulam, Lady Cowper, 
and Lady Clarendon have invited large parties to their 
mansions in Hertfordshire, on the occasion. 

Mrs. Parnther’s concerts have been fashionably at¬ 
tended, as have also those of Sir George Warrender. 
The Aihetuettm Wednesday evenings are improving, but are 
as yet far from being perfect. 

On the 15th ult. the Dutchess of Cannizabro entertained 
a very splendid dinner party, in honor of her neice Miss 
Johnson, who was happily united that morning to Mr. 
Estcoubt son of the member for Marlborough. 

Lady Cockerell’s first ball, in Piccadilly, on the 23d, 
was fashionably attended, as was also Lady Caroline 
B a rh am ’s on the preceding Monday. Miss Olivia de Roos 
was a great attraction. 


MARRIAGES AND DEATHS IN HIGH LIFE, 

WITH A OLANCB AT PROJECTED UNIONS. 

“ We’ll raise with joy the happy nuptial lay!”— Fenton. 

“ But soon alas! each flower must droop an&die!"—A non. 

Yes, with joy we raise the song of gratulation, and thou¬ 
sands join with us to celebrate the nuptials ofso many a happy 
pair, that have during the past month entered Hymen’s 
blissful state; and first record we the felicity of Sir Robert 
Gore Booth, Bart, of LissadiUe Haute , county of Sligo, 
for whose appellation Caroline Susannah, second daughter 
of Mr. Seijeant Goold has exchanged her maiden name. 
Sir. R. B. we understand, is possessed of an unencumbered 
estate of .£14,000. per annum, in addition to considerable 
personal property, and although he has not yet attained 
lus twenty-sixth year, the present is his second marriage. 

On the 3rd ult., Mr. Horace Twiss was happily united to 
the lovely and fascinating Mrs. Greenwood ; the lady is in 
her twenty-fourth year. 

The splendid residence of the Earl of Tankerville, in 
Grosvenor Square, was, on the 13th, the scene of a most 
interesting hymeneal festival; confined, however, entirely 
to the immediate members of the family. The amiable 
Lady Emma Ben net was there united to Viscount Fitz- 
1IAKKI8, eldest son of the Earl of Malmsbury ; the two 
daughters of Lord Grantham officiated as bridesmaids 
upon the occasion. Immediately after the ceremony the 
new-married couple set off for Lord Tankerville's villa, 
Walton-upon-Thames, a most charming and romantic re¬ 
treat. 

Another happy matrimonial union we have to record 
between an honourable gentleman whose pious devotion to 
the spirit of the Christian faith, has rendered him beloved 
and respected by all who have the honour of his acquaint¬ 
ance, and a lady whose amiability of disposition and kind¬ 
ness of heart, are equal to those of her affectionate partner; 
we allude to Mary the eldest daughter of the late Sir 
Robert Lynch Blosse, who has been united, at Dublin, to 
the Hon. and Rev. Robert Plunket, rector of Barning- 
ham, Yorkshire. 


’the gallant Lieut. Col. Bellingham John Smith, eldest*' 
son of the late Major-Gen. John Smith, has become the 
happy husband of Puiscilla Elizabeth Newport, widow 
of Lieut. Col. J. S. Newport, and sister to Sir Bellingham 
Graham. The nuptials were solemnized at Bath. 

Our happy list or unions must also be enriched with that 
of Harriet, the amiable daughter of Mr. A. Baring, who 
has been led to the holy altar by Lord HenryThynne, second 
son of the Marquess of Bath. The Lady’s father is to pre¬ 
sent her with £50,000, as a marriage portion, and £10,000 
at a future period, in addition to £1000 for dresses, and a 
splendid casket of jewels ; the first year of their marriage 
is to be spent at Longleet, the seat of the Marquess of 
Bath. 

We have also to record the union of Henry Petrs, Esq., 
son of the late Hon. G.Petre, to Adela, daughter of Henry 
Howard, of Corby Castle. The marriage was first solem¬ 
nized by the Right Rev. Dr. Bramston, V. A., according 
to the rites of the Roman Catholic Church, and subse¬ 
quently at St. George’s, Hanover Square. 

And now turn we with regret to the dark side of the' 
picture, and describe the flowers that have “ drooped and 
died,” and the bereaved families that are mourning for the 
loss of some of their most beloved members. That of the 
Right Hon. Lord Carrington assemble in the domestic 
circle, but one is wanting to complete the number;—where 
is the amiable Louisa Mary ? exclaim they.—Alas! Echo 
answers, Where t She is gone to the clay-cold tomb, and 
the voice of lamentation is heard in her father’s halls. 

On Wednesday the 7th ult. at his house in North Audley 
Street, expired the venerable Earl of Pomfret. This regret¬ 
ted nobleman was in his 63rd year, having bdfen born in 
1768; he succeeded to the Earldom in 1785, and was mar¬ 
ried in 1793 to the heiress of Trollope Brown Esq.; having 
however no issue, the title descends to his Lordship’s bro¬ 
ther Lieut. Gen. the Hon. T. W. Fermor, whose Lady 
is the eldest daughter of Sir Richard Borough, Bart. 

On the 3rd, in Rutland Square, Dublin, the Countess of 
Ormonde breathed her last sigh, and left this vale of tears 
for a permanent abode beyond the skie6. Her Ladyship 
was the relict of John, late Earl of Ormonde, and mother 
of the late and present Marquess of Ormonde, and of the 
Hon. Charles Butler (Clarke), M. P. for Kilkenny. 

It is with feelings, also, of the deepest regret, that we 
allude to the decease of Augusta Selina, daughter of the 
Hon. Mrs. Graves, and niece of Lord Saye and Selb. Also 
of that of the Duchess of Northampton, at Rome, and 
of Lord Grey, Lord Wilton’s son. 

Among the numerous lists of marriages upon the tapit 
with which we have been favoured, we select those of the 
eldest of the Ladies Bertie and the Hon. and Rev. Charles 
Bathurst ; Lady Maria Conyngham and the son and 
heir of Mr. Thomas Hope ; Miss Powys and Mr. Drum¬ 
mond ; the accomplished daughter of J. Dupre Esq. of 
Portland Place, and Lord Montagu, son of the Duke of 
Manchester; LordLiLFORD and Miss Fox, Lord Hol¬ 
land’s daughter, whose portrait afforded a very elegant 
embellishment to the Literary Souvenir. 

The marriage of the lovely Lady Emily Cowper and» 
Lord Ashley, is at length determined on, as is also that of 
the Hon. William Ashley and Miss Baillie ; Mr. Ashley 
is attached to the embassy at Vienna, and it is expected 
that the continental air, will materially improve the delicate 
health of his intended bride. Lord Edward Thynne is to 
marry Miss Mellish, with a fortune of £30,000. 
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THE DRAMA. 

*• The Stage,— the mighty telescope of mind 1” 

Prologue to Brutus. 

The annual Batter novelties presented to the play-going 
world at the various metropolitan theatres, have not been, 
either in point of splendour or performance, so successful 
as we have been accustomed to witness. That at Drury 
Lane is a melo-drama full of fine scenery, fine dresses, and 
characters with fine long names, which ought only to be 
pronounced at holiday times, when people have nothing 
else to do. The Dragon*t Gift, or the Scarf qf Flight, and 
the Mirror qf Light / is the title of this medley production : 
we will not attempt to sketch the plot, for it is altogether 
incomprehensible, nor to describe any of the incidents, lfest 
we might, in onr simplicity, commend some highly humo¬ 
rous point which the author may have meant to be very 
pathetic and affecting. Harley is a boatman who is led to 
consider himself a powerful potentate, which he plays uncom¬ 
monly well. The Dragon, by a mysterious unknown, is a 
very terrific personage, so indeed is Mr. Youngb, a gentle¬ 
man with very fine lungs, and who spouts his “ energy” in 
the bravest style imaginable. The Covent Garden novelty 
is of a different description, being a very interesting and 
effective drama, powerfully written, and admirably sus¬ 
tained ; some of the sketches of character, are indeed 
original and beautiful. Wards, Bartley, Wrench, Mea¬ 
dows, Ellen Tree, and Mrs. Gibbs, lend their powerful 
talents to its support. The English Vaudeville in Tot¬ 
tenham Street, the very 'best minor theatre in the -metro¬ 
polis, and which we are happy to find meeting with that 
extensive patronage which its able management deserves, 
has also been fertile in novelties; a drama of much inter¬ 
est, called the Spectre Boat , has introduced Mrs. Pitzwil- 
liam, a very charming actress, and who has since repre¬ 
sented her original character of Madge Wildfire , one of the 
most interesting and pathetic performances upon the Eng¬ 
lish stage. Waylett is playing Apollo nightly, to crowded 
houses. Anne Tree, who improves surprisingly, has 
exchanged her maiden appellation for that of Mrs. Chap¬ 
man ; the matrimonial views of this talented young lady 
seem not to have been so high as that of her more fortu¬ 
nate sister, whose loss to the stage will long be lamented by 
the town. Mr. Serle and Mr O. Smith, with a Mr. Mude, 
are playing some inferior pieces at the Coburg, while the 
“ infant prodigy,” Master Burke, attracts crowds to Mr. 
Elliston’s establishment. Abtley’s has opened in a style 
worthy of its exalted character; we cannot, indeed, say 
much in commendation of the dramatic performances, 
(though we think we recognize some talent in a lady of the 
name of Pope ; she appears capable of better employment 
than that of giving birth to the nonsense of Mr. Ducrow’s 
dramatist,) but the horsemanship is really surprising. 

We ask pardon of our fair readers for not speaking first 
of the King's Theatre, but the Easter novelties were im¬ 
perative, which, having dismissed, we now proceed to the 
principal fashionable establishment. 

Rossini’s Matilde di Shabran has been performed to good, 
but not very fashionable audiences. Blasis gave a clever 
performance of the heroine, but with the first rate talent 
of Donzelli for the Coradmo , we required more than a 
clever representation of Matilde ; the celebrated duo Vatmeo 
Caro , which Sontag and her petite steur rendered so popular 
at the concerts last season, provoked very unfavourable 


comparisons with Blasis and Specchi. No Matilde , non 
morrai , was given, however, with considerable power and 
effect. Wo thought Santini’s face looked rather dusty 
again;—has he so strong an antipathy to soap and water ? 

A new composer of the name of Bellini has produced an 
opera under the title of U Pirata ; we understand that the 
author is a very young man, and that II Pirata was his first 
production; it is very creditable to his talents, and gives 
great promise of future excellence. The long talked of 
Lalandb appeared for the first time in England, in this 
opera; we consider her much beneath Madame Pasta, 
and by no means equal to our favorite Malibran ; 
but it is too early to express a decided opinion upon 
the merits of Madame Lalande, and, we will there¬ 
fore wait till some other performances may have enabled 
her to overcome the trepidation which ever attends first 
appearances. Donzelli was in fine voice, and executed 
his musio in his best style. Santini also obtained much 
approbation in his beautiful delivery of Si vincemmo e il 
pregio io sento. 

At Drury Lane, Miss Stephens has commenced an 
engagement. Her first performance was the beautiful one 
of Polly, (Beggar*8 Opera) a character to which she imparted 
all the nature and effect which has hitherto characterized 
her delineation ; her Cease yourfunning was exquisite. Mr. 
Anderson was to have been the Macheath, but for some 
cause or other, the fascinating Madame appeared in the 
character. Considerable disapprobation was expressed 
upon her appearance, and, it having been ascertained that 
Mr. Anderson and a party of friends were instrumental in 
exciting the disturbance, proceedings have been commenced 
against them by Madame Vestris. We are sorry to find 
Mr. Anderson, who has really very great abilities, capable 
of such ungenerous and ungentlemanly conduct; much al¬ 
tercation has ensued upon the subject; the audience, one 
evening, being tortured with the discord of the harmonists; 
we understand, however, that it is a family quarrel , Mr. 
Anderson being the brother-in-law of Madame V. 

Mr. Rophino Lacey, who combines the varied profes¬ 
sions of dramatist, composer, teacher of music, and leader 
of the band, has adapted Rossini’s Cenerentola for the 
Covent Garden stage, where it has been produced under 
the title of Cinderella t or the Fairy and the little Glass Slip¬ 
per In arranging this opera, Mr. Lacey has availed him¬ 
self of others of Rossi Nrs compositions besides the Cene¬ 
rentola ; but his selections have been made in a way that 
does credit to his judgment and taste. Miss Paton’s Cin¬ 
derella is an exceedingly fine specimen of vocal talent, and 
in every respect equal to her brilliant Ninetta, noticed by us 
in such high terras a short time ago. Miss Cawse and Miss 
Hughes as the two sisters, exhibit much talent, while the 
pretty Harriet Cawse makes one of the sweetest little 
fairies we have ever beheld. Penson is proving a fearful 
rival to his great contemporary, Db Begnis ; but we fear 
Mr. Morley will not be able to maintain the reputation 
which his performance in Ninetta excited. Mr. Wood is 
certainly deserving of great praise; no species of music 
seems to come amiss to him. One evening he is following 
poor Incledon in the Storm , and the next, we find him 
rivalling Sinclair in the intricacies of Rossini or the 
simple prettinesses of Mr. Alexander Lee. In the present 
opera he sustains the character of the Prince , and although 
certainly not in that finished manner we have been accus¬ 
tomed to witness its performance elsewhere, still, however, 
with much judgment, taste and skill. 
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NEWEST LONDON AND PARISIAN FASHIONS FOR MAY, 1830. 


This Publication is indebted to Mrs. Bell, removed to No, 3, Cleveland Row, opposite St, James's Palace, for the designs and the 
selection of the Fashions, and the Costumes of All Nations, which regularly embellish it, Mrs, Bell's Mag&zin de Modes is replete 
with every fashionable article; and at which there is a daily and constant succession of novelties in Millinery, Dresses, fyc. Sfc. Afc. 
and at most modsrat* prices* — Mrs. Bell's Patent Corsets are unrivalled, and very superior to all others ; they impart an 
indescribable grace and elegance to the figure . 


PLATE THE FIRST. 

DINNER DRESS. 

A jaconot muslin dress; the corsage is cut moderately 
low round the bosom, and is ornamented in a very novel 
style, with folds so disposed as to form the shhpc of the 
bosom, in a most becoming manner. Long sleeve, of a 
new form, between the gig6t and the imbecile. The skirt is 
finished round the border with two rows of bouquets of 
roses, embroidered in coloured silks. These bouquets are 
put rather close to each other; one row is embroidered on 
the upper part of the hem, the other surmounts it. Cein- 
ture of very broad white gauze ribbon, tied at the side in 
short bows and long ends. White crape hat, the brim is 
very wide, and short at the ears; it is ornamented on the 
inside with a wreath of wild flowers, and a full nceud of 
white gauze ribbon; the latter is placed next the face. 
Bouquets of roses, Intermixed with ears of unripe corn, 
are attached to each side of the crown, in front, and a band 
of white gauze ribbon passes between them; the strings 
hang loose. 

EVENING DRESS. 

A dress of glazed gros de Naples, of the new colour La- 
vinia, being a shade between lavender and lilac. Corsage 
h la Marie de Medicie, pointed in front, where the ceinture 
is confined by a gold clasp ; the ends of the ceinture reach 
nearly to the bottom of the skirt; they are confined in two 
places byornament6 similar to that which fastens them 
at the waist, and are terminated by a very rich gold 
fringe. Hat of green crape; the brim is finished with 
silver twist, wreathed round it in a singularly novel and 
elegant style; a very large panache of white cock’s feathers 
ornaments the crown. The car-rings and bracelets are of 
massive gold. 

MORNING DRB88. 

A robe redmgote of rose-coloured gros dee Indee; the 
corsage is made to sit close to the shape, and is finished at 
the throat by a very full niche of blond lace ; arow of pates, 
of the same material as the dress, and of a demi fichu form, 
goes down each side of the corsage in front, and descends 
from thence en tablier to the bottom of the skirt: they are 
edged with narrow blond lace. Sleeve h I'Amadis, sur¬ 
mounted by a full epaulette manchcttes , of blond lace, turn¬ 
ing back. Hat of glazed gros de Naples; it is of rose- 
colour, and is worn over a small blond comette ; it is trim¬ 
med under the brim with nasude of gauze ribbon, to 
correspond. The crown is adorned with ostrich feathers, 
the colour of the hat, which are placed In different 
directions. 

FASHIONABLE HEAD-DRE8SES. 

Fig. 1. —A hack view of the second figure. 

Fig. 2.—A hall head-dress, the liair is dressed very full 


on the temples, and arranged in bows on the crown of the 
head ; a plaited band of hair crosses the bows, and in it is 
inserted a full bouquet of blue fancy flowers. A bandeau 
of pearls is brought round the crown of the head, and 
descends low on the forehead. 

Fig. 3. —A back view of the hat given with the evening 
dress. 

Fig 4. —The hair is dressed full and low at each side of 
the face, and less parted than usual on the forehead. The 
hind hair is partly brought up very high, in large bows on 
the crown of the head, and partly disposed in a braid, which 
is brought round the base of the bows. A bouquet, com¬ 
posed of a single rose and a branch of myrtle, is inserted in 
the bows, and a string of large pearls is brought twice round 
the head. 

Fig. 5.—A back view of the preceding head-dress. 

SECOND PLATE. 

EVENING dress. 

A crape dress df a peculiar shade of lilac over a grot de 
Naples slip to correspond in colour, the corsage is cut 
square, and of a delicate height round the bosom; it is 
finished at the edge with a quilling of blond net, beneath 
which is a trimming composed of blond net, and narrow 
satili rouleaus ; it is arranged in the demi losange shape, ex¬ 
cept in the centre of the bosom, where one of the ornaments 
forms a V; the rouleaus are of the new shade of green 
called vert de pour. Beret sleeve, very short, and of the 
usual fulness. The trimming of the Bkirt is composed of a 
wreath of laurel leaves, formed of green satin; this trim¬ 
ming is railed a little at the right knee, where it is orna¬ 
mented with a bouquet, composed of fancy flowers, and 
silver ears of com; a corresponding bouquet, but of smaller 
size, is placed in the ceinture. Cto\ffure h la Donna Marie . 
The hair, brought low at the sides of the face, is arranged 
in veryftill curls, and dressed high behind ; it is disposed 
in two large bows, apparently supported by platted bands 
turned round them. Flowers corresponding with those of 
the trimming, are tastefully intermixed with the bows. 
Grecian buskins of white gros de Naples. 

COSTUMES OF ALL NATIONS.—NO. 49. 

SPANISH. 

How many high and heroic feats does this graceful and 
picturesque dress recal to our minds. Imagination, with 
her magic wand, brings before us Spain in her proudest 
days, when her sons, the flower of Europe's chivalry, and, 
from the bright eyes of her daughters, those noble inspira¬ 
tions that prompted them to the high deeds that history 
has immortalized. 

The dress is composed of four coloured gros de Naples 
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the corsage is made tight to the shape, cut low round the 
bosom, and trimmed in a singularly elegant style, with the 
material of the dress and pearls; the latter disposed in 
the style of an embroidery, before and behind ; the former 
arranged in bouUlomt on the shoulders ; the corsage termi¬ 
nates in a point in front, and the waist is incirded with a 
rich chain of different coloured gems, which, after going 
twice round it, descends nearly to the bottom of the skirt 
and terminates in a cluster forming a kind of tassel of 
gems. Short full sleeves of grot de Naplet over a tight one 
of white satin, the latter finished with a double bouillon at 
the hand. Hanging sleeves of white gauze, #f the largest 
size, are attacked by a gold band to the upper sleeve, and 
partially cover the satin one; they are trimmed at the bottom | 
with broad gold bands. The hair is divided on the forehead, 
and disposed in two plaits interwoven With ribbons, which 
hang down the back ; a wreath of coloured gems goes round 
the forehead, and a hat of the ancient Spanish form, deco¬ 
rated with a single long white feather, completes the 
coiffure. 

MORNING DRESS. 

A dress composed of Saxon green grot det bidet, thecortage 
tight behind, and drapt in front of the bust, has, for cein- 
ture, a very rich fringe, which has the effect of a short round 
jacket. Long sleeve h C Amadit. The skirt is ornamented, 
round the border, with a Grecian trimming of the same 
material as the dress headed by a large rouleaus. The 
head-dress is a blond lace oap of the form called bonnet h 
la fiancee ; it is trimmed in a most novel and becoming style, 
with a mixture of rose-coloured gauze, ribbon, and roses. 

FASHIONABLE HEAD-DRESSES. 

Fig. 1. A chapeau-demi-eapote of citron coloured grot de 
Naplet, trimmed with gauze ribbons to correspond, and 
finished by a curtain veil of blond lace. * 

Fig. 2. A back view of the preceding figure. 

Fig. 3. A back view of the coiffure qf the evening drett. 

PLATE THE THIRD. 

WALKING DRE8S. 

A pelisse go w n composed of grot de Ttmrt of a new shade 
of pea green ; the corsage is made to sit close to the shape, 
and with a high standing collar; the bust is ornamented 
in a very novel style with a light silk trimming. Long 
sleeves, partially covered by an h la Marino Falitro , but of 
a more moderate size than those sleeves usually are. The 
skirt is trimmed on each side of the front, and round the 
border, with ornaments of the same material, intermixed 
with silk trimming. Head-dress, a hat of figured grot de 
NapUe ; the colourls a peculiar shade of fawn; it is trimmed 
with an intermixture of the same material, plain green grot 
de Naplet and gauze ribbons to correspond with the hat; 
the trimming is disposed excessively high, and very full on 
the crown of the hat. 

SECOND WALKING DRESS. 

A pelisse of vert de Cour grot det bidet, the corsage 
made «a tchati and lined with the material of the dress; the 
sleeves are excessively wide from the shoulder to the"wrist, 
but the fulness is confined at the lower part of the arm by 
a cuff, and by three bands, the last of which is placed just 
above the elbow. A row of ornaments in the form of a V 
adorn the front skirt from Jthe waist to the bottom; they 
arc progressively larger from the bottom to the top, and 
each is ornamented in the centre, with a cord and tassels 


tied In bows and ends. Tag habit shirt worn with this 
dress is a chtf tfetuvre of embroidery, as Is the small 
cravate h la coquette, edged with narrow lace, which sup¬ 
ports the collar round the throat, and is fastened in front 
by a silver brooch. Bonnet of the chapeau capote shape, 
composed of paille de riz ; it is trimmed with branches of 
foliage, and nasudt Of green and white striped ribbon. Ear¬ 
rings and buckle for the cemture of silver richly wrought. 

FASHIONABLE HEAD-DRESSES. 

Fig. 1. A back view of figure 2. 

Fig. 2. A toque of rose coloured crape, spdtted with 
silver, and ornamented with ostrich feathers, the barbs of 
which are partly rose-colour and partly white. There are 
four feathers, three are placed in different directions round 
the crown, and one falls over On the neck on the left side. 

Fig. 3. Chapeau detm capote of pale vapeur grot de Naplet, 
trimmed with blue and white striped gauze ribbon, and 
blue bells. 

Fig. 4. A back view of the rice straw hat of the second 
walking dress. 

Fig. 5. A bick view of figure 3. 

Fig. 6. A hat of rose-coloured crape trimmed with white 
gauze ribbon, and ornamented with two bouquets of white 
fancy flowers, one placed on each side of the crown at the 
top ; these bouquets are of uncommon lightness and have a 
most graceful effect. 

Fig. 7. Aback view of the above head-dress. 

PLATE THE FOURTH. 

FASHIONABLE HEAD-DRESSES AND CARRIAGE DRESS. 

Fig^I. A dress of pea green crape over a grot de Naplet 9 
slip to correspond, coreage uni, finished with a falling tucker 
of blond net embroidered in gold. Sleeves h la Marino FaHero , 
also of blond net embroidered in gold, over very short full 
sleeves of pea-green crape, the lace sleeves are looped in 
front of the arm, with naudt oi rose-coloured gauze ribbon. 
The cemture is also of rose-colour. The skirt has no trim¬ 
ming. The hair is divided in the centre of the forehead by 
an ornament of gold and gems, and brought in a braid at 
at each side of the ears, from whence it falls in corkscrew 
ringlets on the neck. A superb gold tiara of the lightest 
and most exquisite workmanship, goes round the crown 
of the head, and a number of white ostrich feathers, tippod 
with blue, partly droop over the tiara, and partly fall on 
the neck. Necklace and cross, rubies, gold bracelets, and 
armlets. 

Fig. 2. A back view of the preceding figure. 

Fig. 3. A high dress of grey grot de Naplet, finished round 
the throat with a double rdehe of blond net, cravate h la 
coquette of black velvet with small pointed ends. Hat of 
white glazed grot de Naplet most tastefully ornamented 
round the crown with lavendar coloured ribbon and blond 
lace. A large bouquet of violets ornaments one side of the 
brim, which is trimmed with a curtain veil of blond lace, 
and ornamented on the inside with nceudt of ribbon. 

Fio. 4. A back view of the hat of the carriage dress. 

Fig. 5. Coiffkre h la Peru vi e nn e, composed of flowered 
gauze disposed in a very singular but graceful style, and 
ornamented with the plumage of a foreign bird arranged 
en taule pleureur. 

Fig. 6 . A back view of the preceding head-dress. 

Fig. 7. A back view of figure 3. 

Fig. 8. A most original coiffitre; the hair is dressed very 
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full on the temples, and short at the ears ; the hind hair is 
disposed partly in braids, which arc wound round the head, 
and partly in one large knot, in the centre of which is 
placed the plumage of a bird of paradise; white gauze, and 
flowers arranged in a style of exquisite taste and novelty 
complete the coiffure . 

Fig. 9. A back view of the preceding head-dress. 

CARRIAGE DRESS. 

A dress of lilac gros de To art, cottage h la merge . Long 
sleeve of the usual form, hut ornamented in a most novel 
style, with blond lace disposed en manchette, just below the 
elbow; a blond lace cuff, which turns back from the hand, 
and epaulettes also of blond lace. Pelerine fichu with long 
ends of the same costly material; it is trimmed at the throat 
with a double riiche of blond net. The hat is of Leghorn, 
trimmed with a white gauze ribbon, and two long curled 
ostrich feathers, both placed to droop on the left side. 


NEWEST LONDON FASHIONS FOR MAY, 1830. 

It is from the Court of our Sovereign Lady, from the 
scene of her proudest triumphs that we now publish her 
decrees. Our fair readers w ill see, that we speak of Long 
Champs t of that celebrated Promenade, from whence not 
only Paris, but all the rest of civilized Europe draws its 
summer fashions. This year, however, be it said, with due 
reverence to our Absolute Queen , she has exercised her 
sovereign pleasure rather in the invention of new materials, 
than of new forms. In plain English, there is not that 
striking difference in the make of summer and winter 
dresses which we had looked for; but as the genius and 
invention of fashion must be exercised in one way or 
other, she has to compensate this, given us new materials 
in abundance for dresses ; and millinery of a description 
the most tasteful and varied that has appeared for some 
seasons. Mrs. Bell, with that tact which ought always to 
distinguish a skilful Marchande de Modes , has selected all 
that was most novel, graceful, and becoming, from the 
Long champs’ fashions ; rejecting every article (and there 
were many that appeared there) unworthy of the attention 
of our London tttgantes. It is to these tasteful novelties, 
that we now call the attention of our fair subscribers. 

HATS AND BONNETS.—The greater number of sum¬ 
mer hats and bonqets, have the brim shorter than usual, 
and round at the ears. Hats continue nearly the same 
depth in the brim, but wider. Rice-straw, Leghorn, and 
various sorts of plain and figured silks are all in favour in 
carriage-dress. Silk upon the whole, may be pronounced 
most in request; rice-straw comes next: Leghorn is 
fashionable, but is not in such estimation as the others. 

We must, however, observe, that the Leghorn bonnet we 
are going to describe, has, by the singular elegance of its 
trimming, attracted much admiration; it is of the chapeau 
capote form, and is ornamented with a wreath of flowers 
placed behind, and turning in a spiral direction round the 
crown, the ends of the wreath are finished by flowers, and 
united on the left side, where they form a bouquet. 

Several hats of rice-straw are adorned with feathers; 
there are in general two long ones, which either droop 
over on the right side, or else are divided in the middle 
by a nceud of ribbon, which draws one of the feathers to 
the right side, and raises the other on the opposite side. 

Several of these hats are also ornamented with flowers, 
some with bouquets, arranged in the same manner as a hat 


given in one of our prints; others have half wreaths placed 
in front of the crown, and mends of ribbon at each side. 
Flowers are cither thoso of the spring, or else fancy 
flowers. 

Our limits will not permit us to enter into the detail of 
the numerous silks of different kinds now used for hats 
and bonnets. We have given some of the most elegant in 
our prints. We may also cite changeable silk, glazed gros 
de Naples , and gros de Jndes figured in colours on a white 
ground. 

Flowers are the most general ornament of silk bonnets. 
Some have a large branch of lilac, or white lilacs, others 
of boule-de-netge. Many are trimmed with bouquets of 
roses only, which in some instances are still intermingled 
with blond lace. We have seen also, some hats trimmed 
with very broad satin ribbons of new and striking patterns ; 
these ribbons were usually disposed in coques. Several 
hats have the inside of the brim lined with blond lace, and 
ornamented with satin striped gauze ribbons, arranged upon 
the lace in the form of a fan. 

Besides the hats we have just described, we have seen 
also some, the brim of which was very wide, raised a little, 
and cut in such a manner that the left side was about an 
inch longer than the right. The crown of these hats are 
higher than those worn in winter; some of them are 
slightly pointed in imitation of men’s hats. 

Many hats composed of Leghorn, or rice-straw, with the 
crowns of the usual 6hape, have the brims cut in the 
manner we have just described. 

A few carriage hats of rice straw, which Mrs. Bell has 
imported directly from Herbault’s, have the brim nearly 
round, and the crown lower than those just described. 
Some of them are trimmed with gauze ribbons, which are 
beautifully shaded from a deep cherry colour, to the most 
delicate tinge of rose colour. Others are ornamented with 
tufts of boules de neige , of the same colour as the ribbons, 
with Which they are trimmed, and some are adorned with 
lianes , which appear to be fastened en rampant round the 
chapeau* 

Among several elegant capotes , those that appeared to us 
the most novel, are those of white or azure blue gros de 
haples ; these bonnets have a drawn brim, and are trimmed 
with gauze ribbons (striped blue and white are most in 
request), and a bouquet of orielles (Tours, placed, with in¬ 
finite grace, on one side of the brim. 

OUT-DOOR COSTUME.—There is nothing more ele¬ 
gant and novel either in carriage or promenade dress, than 
those we have given in our prints. The redingote style is, 
indeed, so decidedly in favour, that it is adopted even in 
morning visiting dress. Some of these dresses, composed 
of muslin, are embroidered in a style of singular novelty 
and elegance, round the bust, down the front, and round, 
the border. The sleeves of these dresses are of a new and 
graceful description, excessively wide at the top, and di¬ 
minishing gradually till they reach the wrist. 

High dresses, with large square collars, are also in favour 
in carriage dress. These, if made in silk, are tight to the 
shape, and trimmed round the collar only witR blond lace, 
or else with a light embroidery; but if composed of mus¬ 
lin, the corsage is plaited in the style of a gentleman’s 
shirt, and the collar is either trimmed with lace, or else 
has a frill richly embroidered. 

Canezous arc in favour, and are likely to he still more 
so. We have seen some in cambric, the embroidery of 
which was uncommonly beautiful; they are, however; 
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more worn in jaconot muslin. Some arc trimmed with 
lace, and some with embroidery only. The most novel 
form of pelerine for canezous is a plain triple frill, which 
turns over in the shawl style on the back and bosom, and 
descends very low on the shoulders. 

DRESSES.—Velvet and satin have given place to change¬ 
able silks, glazed gros de Naples , Cachemire, muslins, 
and a variety of other light and beautiful Summer ma¬ 
terials. 

Dinner dresses continue to be cut low round the bust, 
and the greater number made with long sleeves. Many 
dresses, composed of silk, have the corsage ornamented 
with Brandebourgs. Some others have the corsage tight 
to the shape, but ornamented in front with passementerie , 
disposed en gerbe , or in the form of a fan. 

A beautiful evening dress is composed of white crape, 
and finished round die border with three satin rouleaux, 
round each of which is twined a smaller rouleau, of silver 
gauze; the ends of these rouleaux met on one side of the 
skirt, where they were raised a little under a nceud of 
white gauze ribbons, spotted with silver, the ends of the 
nceud finished with a light silver fringe, fell over the hem. 

HEAD-DRESSES.—No change has as yet taken place in 
the form of turbans, but they are now constantly made of 
light materials. One of the most elegant that we have 
lately seen, is composed of blue gauze; the material was 
twisted on the right side so as to form the initial of the 
lady’s name who wore it: it was plaited on the other side 
in the form of a fan; two ends, elegantly finished with 
silver fringe, depended from the rides, and fell low in the 
neck. 

Dress hats are of white or coloured crape, or of various 
light materials, invented expressly for chapeaux. Nothing 
can be more light, graceful and becoming than the style in 
which these hats are trimmed. The Camilia japonica, hya¬ 
cinth, anemone , rose, laurel, jessamine, lilac, and a variety 
of other flowers are all employed to decorate them. The 
gauze ribbons tastefully intermingled with those flowers are 
of the most novel kind. 

Speaking of head-dresses, we must not forget those 
composed of flowers only. Chaperons , wreaths and bou¬ 
quets, are all in favour. Chaperons of short feathers also 
are still in request, particularly white ones. 

The fashionable colours are Vert de Cour, lilac, azure blue, 
rose-colour of various shades, jaune vapeur, jonquil, pea- 
green, Lavinia, and Vert de Saxe, 

The English coiffures are now as adroit as the French; 
and there is scarcely one but that can dress a lady’s hair 
with as much taste as any foreigner, end certainly at a 
much less price,—Mr. Ball, No. 131, Oxford-street, is an 
excellent coiffure, 

THE NEWEST PARISIAN AND LONG CHAMP 
FASHIONS, 

FROM THB MOST XUTDBNTIC SOURCES. 

HATS AND BONNETS.—The newest shape among the 
hats that has appeared at Longchamps, has a very large 
crown, very little arched, and longer on the left ride than 
the right. The crown is higher than they were in winter, 
and straight. 

Many Leghorn hats were ornamented with an anemone, a 
Cam el la, a large pitrione, or a bunch of lilac. Others were 
adorned with long white or straw-coloured feathers, and 
with these last were ribbon of the same colour. 


There were also a considerable number of bats composed 
of a tissue, formed of gauze and straw, a new material 
which is uncommonly brilliant. Ono of the prettiest of 
these hats was ornamented with two birds of Paradise, 
placed in the form of a V. It is supposed that this new 
tissue will be much in favour this summer; it is of different 
colours, and of various patterns. Hats or bonnets com¬ 
posed of it, have feathers, flowers, or ribbon to correspond. 

Crape hats were also very numerous, particularly those 
of azure blue; these were trimmed with either three or 
five long feathers of a colour to correspond exactly with the 
hat. Hats of jonquil crape were also adorned with feathers 
in a similar manner. Some, however, were trimmed with 
a branch of blue, placed in the weeping willow style. 

Some crape hats had on one side an opening, which was 
dosed by a gauze ribbon, laid in a zig-zag; these were 
trimmed either with a branch of lilac, or a branch of dou¬ 
ble hyacinth. 

A good many hats of rice straw, were trimmed with 
feathers, which, instead of being distributed round the 
crown, were arranged in a bouquet of four or five plumes, 
placed on the left side. 

There were also several hats of pailte de rix, trimmed on 
the left side with a branch of white thorn, or of the double 
blossomed peach. 

A singular looking hat was composed of white crape, the 
crown was divided into seven compartments, each of which 
were marked with a fold of green satin. *» 

There were a considerable number of hats of the demi 
satson description, particularly those of velour ipingU, 
one of these last had a brim brought low on the cars, and 
extremely wide in the front; that hat was ornamented with 
a bouquet of curled feathers of jaune vapeur, to correspond 
with the hat. 

Another hat of rose-colour velour SptngU, was trimmed 
with three feathers to correspond, two of them were placed 
upright, the third fell on the left side upon the brim. 

Capotes were also very numerous, both in crape and pros 
de Naples. Many of the forms were cut h VAnglmse, that is 
with square brims, and trimmed with a bouquet of lilac 
placed almost in the centre of the crown, and inclining a 
little on one side. 

OUT-DOOR COSTUME.—Several ladies of distinction, 
among others the beautiful Duchess de Guiche, appeared on 
horseback at Long Champ6. The most fashionable riding 
habits were of fine black cloth, with a corsage coltant, and 
two rows of small buttons on the breast. 

Although there are a number of new materials, of which 
we shall presently speak, yet for out-door costumes silk 
has been the most generally adopted at [Long Champs. 
Pelisses were most in favour, they were generally orna¬ 
mented in front, some en tablier , others trimmed with 
richly wrought silk ornaments, and a good many fastened 
in front by straps with a Brandebourg at each end. 

There were several dresses of gros d* Orient, and other net 
rilks worn with spencers to correspond, with large collars 
cut in deads de sets. 

Sleeves have not altered at all in their form, they are all 
excessively wide at the top, and tight from the elbow to the 
wrist. 

One of the prettiest novelties of the season, is a redmgote 
of straw-coloured gros de Naples, ornamented round the 
border with an embroidery in lilac floize silk; it is not closed 
in front, so that the under dress of gros de Naples, embroi¬ 
dered to correspond with the redingote, is partially visible. 
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There were also at Long Champs a good many redmgotss 
of glazed groe de Naples, which were open in front; they 
were made with a corsage uni, and a large collar which fell 
oyer en pelerine on the back and shoulders, terminating in 
points under the ceinturer the pretty jaconot muslin dresses, 
either embroidered or trimmed with narrow lace, worn 
under these redmgotee, were partially seen. 

As we have already observed, the greater number of the 
new redmgotss are open in front, to display the elegant 
chemisettes, ornamented with beautiful buttons worn with 
them. Sometimes instead of the niche of tulle round the 
chemisette, our Mgmtee twist a gold chain many times round 
their throats; these chains are always extremely massive; 
a sin gl e row of gold chain is sometimes used instead of a 
bracelet. 

We still sec a good many dresses in painted foulard in 
batiste de loins embroidered, and in chalis, worked or plain. 

The muslins of new patterns are quite different from 
those of last year, large rosaries, gothic compartments, 
Etruscan vases filled with flowers; such are the summer 
patterns, many of which are printed on muslins with large 
stripes. 

Cachiraere muslin deserves its reputation by Us softness, 
and the beauty of its patterns ; the orientals are also beau¬ 
tiful materials ; nothing can, however, be more light and 
elogant than the last novelty, the Dona Sol. 

Some new canesoucs have lately appeared in muslin or 
embroidered tulle, they are worked round the bust in a 
wreath, as if to mark the form of the dress ; a fall of lace 
or tulle is attached under the wreath, which falls gracefully 
on the corsage; a similar lace placed above the elbow forms 
a mancheite, and corresponds with another, but narrower 
lace, which goes round the wrist, turning upwards on the 
arm. 

The niches of chemisettes and canezous are sometimes 
replaced by two small square falling collars. 

Among the new materials, we may cite the gumgamps uni, 
the mousselines allambra; ginghams, with very large stripes 
of equal size, and of striking colours. The greater part of 
these materials were made In the robe redingote form, with 
plain backs and pelerines ; sleeves excessively wide at the 
top and diminishing in size from the elbow to the wrist 
The skirts were without any trimming. 

A few ladies were seen in clear muslin gowns, with richly 
embroidered canezous worked in feather stitch. The most 
novel canezous are larger on the shoulders than those of 
last year: and the trimmings which go round the arm holes 
fall almost as low as the elbows. 

The form of dinner dresses remains the same, but a num¬ 
ber of new. materials have been just introduced, the most 
elegant, is, without dispute, the mousseline cachemsre, a rich 
Indian tissue, hut printed in France in various patterns. 
MeueeeUnes alambra, dear muslins with thick stripes, bor¬ 
dered on eaoh side with a little cord of rose-colour, violet, 
blue, or lilac; mousselinee turques of singular and striking 
patterns are also likely to be in favour, and we have reason 
to think, that plain dear muslin trimmed with blue will be 
in request. 

Gres de Naplts h mills raise, groe diU, and greed Orient, 
figured and shaded in a most novel manner, are among the 
summer novelties for full dress, in which dear muslin is 
also likely to be worn. We have already seen some dresses 
composed of it, ornamented with a large mantilla in English 
lace or embroidered tulle. 

One of the prettiest dresses that we have lately seen is of 


gnu de Naples h mills rake, the colour Is vert de cour, the 
corsage made to sit dose to the shape, was ornamented on 
the bosom with two rows of double plaques, in silk trim¬ 
ming ; the sleeves were en Mret. 

Another dress composed of Persian gauze, had a corsage , 
the front of which crossed in drapery; we should observe 
that the dress was azure blue, the sleeves were of white gaze 
de Paris, nearly equal in width from the top to the wrist, 
but confined to the lower part of the arm by bands of blue 
satin edged with very narrow blond lace, sleeves in the 
form called oreille delephant, of the same material as the 
dress, partially covered the gauze ones, and fell very low. 
The skirt was trimmed with a very broad liais, at the upper 
edge of which was a row of rich but not broad blond lace, 
formed into scollops, which pointed upwards, by agrafes of 
white satin. 

HEAD DRESSES.—Some ladies have appeared at the 
theatre in a head-dress of hair, simply arranged, but of un¬ 
common height, a fichu of tulle bordered with blond lace, 
which is placed upon the crown of the head, shades the 
cheeks and ties under the chin. 

The form of many head-dresses of hair is altogether 
gothic. In some of these coiffures, two bands of hair cross 
the temples, and fold round the head; this was the fashion 
in the twelfth century. 

A young lady with very fine black hair, appeared lately 
at a ball with her tresses arranged h VAnglaise ornamented 
with bunches of the leaves and fruit of the gooseberry of 
the alps in gold. 

A style of ornament much in favour for coiffures en cht- 
veux, is composed of an intermixture of red Dahlias, and 
ears of ripe corn in diamonds. 

Dress hats are of a larger size than those lately worn. 
We have seen some of painted gauze, trimmed with flowers 
corresponding with the colours of the gauze, which had a 
very beautiful effect. 

The major part of those composed of crape are trimmed 
with flowers. Some have in the centre, a full naeud of rib¬ 
bons, and bouquets placed on each side. Others have a 
bouquet in the centre, a naeud of ribbons placed at the top 
of the crown, on one side, and another naeud at the bottom 
of the crown, on the other. 

JEWELLERY.—Massive gold ornaments of a gothic form 
are still the mode. The cemture buckles have been gra¬ 
dually increasing in size, as the waist-ribbons have grown 
larger ; they are now extremely large, their form is that of 
a serpent, which presents the initial letter of the family 
name of the fair wearer. 

Sliver ornaments are more than ever in favour. 

MISCELLANEOUS.—Parasols In gros de Naples, h re/let, 
were the only ones seen at Long Champs. 

The newest footstools are called chinois, they are of ta* 
pestry, which represents Chinese figures; they are made 
very large, and the tapestry is embellished with gold. 

We have had various imitations of Italian straw; the 
last, and the most perfect, is a tissue of cotton, called hy¬ 
dropile. 

Count Alfred d'Orsay, one of the handsomest of our 
petit maitres, and brother to the beautiful Dndhesse de 
Guiche, has brought up a new kind of ruffle, which are 
termed after him, manchettes h lad Orsay; these ruffles have 
been adopted by many of our fair equestrians; they are 
starched, are without plaits, and are raised some inches on 
the cuff. 
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LITERATURE. 


BIOGRAPHY AND GENEALOGY OF THE NQBELITY 
OF THE UNITED KINGDOM OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND; 

WITH,ANECDOTES ILLUSTRATIVE AND CHARACTERISTIC. 


“ Hie pate t ingeniis campus certusque merenti 
Statfavor omaturprofits industria donis .” 
lt Here, for inquiring minds , a field expands. 

Which, reaped with industry , applause commands.** 


LXXI.—(SttgUsh Carls. 


CHARLES STANHOPE, EARL OF HARRINGTON. 

u There has," 6ays Dr. Johnson in his Rambler , “ per- 
liaps rarely passed a life , of .which a judicious and faithful 
narrative would not be useful. For not only even man has, 
in the mighty mass of the world, great numbers in the same 
condition with himself, to whom his mistakes and miscar¬ 
riages, escapee and expedients, would be of immediate and 
apparent use; but there is such an uniformity in the state 
of man, considered apart from adventitious and separable 
decorations and disguises, that there is scarce any possi¬ 
bility of good or ill but is common to human kind.” 

Fully coinciding, therefore, with this so eloquently ex¬ 
pressed opinion of the value and uses of Biography, we 
now commence to put in practice a long-pondered-upon 
idea of adding to our usual “ genealogy” some particulars ; 
where, by doing so, we dive not into the precints of private 
families to libel and lacerate—of the life of those nobility 
we describe, assured that if the “ short and simple annals of 
the poor” find readers—as who shall say they do not ?—-so 
must the more extended events connected with the actions 
of those who hold rank in the great world certainly interest, 
and probably instruct. At least we think so, and will make 
the experiment. 

To George the Second do the family of the race of Stan¬ 
hope, which is the subject of our present inquiry, owe the 
title it enjoys; inasmuch as that monarch created William, 
the great grandfather of the present Earl , on November 
20, 1729, Baron Harrington, and on February 9, 1742, 
added to his honours, by advancing him to the dignity of 
Viscount Petersham, and Earl of Harrington. 

This, then, was the first nobleman qf the name. He se¬ 
lected for his wife, Anne, daughter and heiress of Colonel 
Edward Griffiths—-an ancient house and of good report— 
and had issue by her, two sons, William and Thomas ; the 
latter died in 1742, unmarried, and their father paying also 
the debt of nature (December 8, 1756), was succeeded 
by his son William, who consequently became second Earl 
of Harrington. 

It should have been added, that his mother died in giving 
birth (December 18, 1719) to her twins, namely, himself 
and his brother, whom we have before mentioned. 

On the 11th August, 1746, William, Earl of Harring¬ 
ton, married Caroline Fiteroy, eldest daughter of Charles, 
Duke of Grafton, by whom he left (falling himself Into the 
VOL. VII. 


arms of death 1st September, 1779, his wife dying Jnne 
26, 1784,) Caroline, born March 11, 1747, and who 
united herself to Kenneth Mackenzie, Earl of Seaforth—an 
Irish title—and died on March 24, 1767, leaving daugh¬ 
ters, Caroline Isabella, married to Charles William, Earl 
of Sefton,—Amelia, married to Richard Barry, Earl of 
Barrymore,—and Charles (besides these, Henry Fitzroy, 
and Anna Maria), who consequently became third Earl of 
Harrington. This highly respected nobleman, who en¬ 
joyed, to a very considerable extent, the countenance and 
even friendship of the late as well as the present Monarch 
of England, and who held the honourable appointments of 
Colonel of the Life Guards and Governor of Windsor Castle, 
was born March 20, 1750, and succeeded to the title the 
1st April, 1779. In the family of Sir Michael Fleming, 
Bart., of Middlesex, he soon found one of congenial mind 
and amiable quality, and, accordingly, he (on 22d May, 
1779) led to the marriage altar a daughter and co-heircss 
of that gentleman. By hi9 Countess he had issue 6even 
sons and three daughters; but it is to the eldest of this 
large family that our further observations must now neces¬ 
sarily apply. 

Charles Stanhope, now the fourth Earl of Harring¬ 
ton, was born in April, 1780, who (consequently now is in 
his fiftieth year), succeeding to that title by the death of 
his revered and excellent parent, which greatly regretted 
event took place in October, 1829. 

A6 Lord Petersham, the subject of our observations, it 
cannot be denied, has obtained a notoriety which no addi¬ 
tion of titles, or alteration of situation, can obliterate. But 
when we say this, let it not be imagined that we, by any 
means, wish to insinuate that the conduct of the Lord has 
entailed a stain, or enfixed heraldic bearings of blotless 
disgrace upon the escutcheon of the Earl. Good-natured 
follies there might have been, but nature-stamped, heart- 
fostered vices wo do not believe to have existed. Eccen¬ 
tricity of appearance might often have warranted conclu¬ 
sions as to audacity of behaviour, and oddity of taste 
begotten the idea of vanity of endowments; but let it be 
remembered, that, what is collected bg conjecture is easily 
exaggerated or modified by fancy or desire, as objects im¬ 
perfectly discerned, or not sufficiently understood, take 
forms from the hope or fear of the beholder; and, there¬ 
fore, it is our firm opinion, that whilst the eccentricities of 
a Stanhope have been highly exaggerated, his good, nay 
amiable qualities, have been but too lightly understood. 

It is well known that the late Bari—-alarum et venerabile 
nomen —although he might have felt that it was a dashing , yet 
he behaved to his family with liberality and fatherly affection; 
and he did so because they acted towards him with dutiful 
reverence, and filial observation; and wc have reason to 
know that the present Lord attended his parent’s declining 
years, and clung not with greedy, but affectionate assiduity 
to the home be inherited, in preference to more noisy 
dwellings, and less affliction-filled temples; so that, wheu 
day after day, and hour after hour, we were accustomed to 
witness the low old cabriolet, the long-tailed old horse, 
and the plain clad old servant waiting beneath the shadow 
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of the wall of Gower House, and knew the reason, we said 
in our hearts, here may be eccentricity, but there is atten¬ 
tion ; appearances may be improved, but let us not imitate 
the opinion of the vulgar, and affirm, that to be quaint is 
to be vain, and to be different from others, the worst of all 
vanity. 

There is a passage in a work now as justly despised, as it 
was once largely read, (we allude to the vamped up vo¬ 
lumes of one Wilson) which, speaking of the dull season of 
the year in the Metropolis, says contemptuously, “ London 
is growing very stupid. We met no one but the Hon. 
Colonel Collyer, and Lord Petersham, about the streets.** 
But we really should say, that it is rather a good, than a 
bad trait in his Lordship's character, one deserving of the 
thanks, rather than the sneers of the world, demanding, at 
all events, the gratitude of London trades-people, that he 
should, when others flee, to suit their whims, no matter 
whither (abroad , alas, too many!) cling to home , and prove 
that there is, at least, one nobleman who finds “ there is no 
place like that .** 

The Harringtons were always a united family; if they 
had their stage-coaches, their browns , and their greys ; their 
Greek servants, their very odd Tilburies, their very droll 
tailed horses, and their beards trimmed different from “ the 
short warrior cut’* of the Romans, without doors, they had 
their pleasant amusements, their meetings of relationship, 
their dramatic imitations within . The old Lord witnessed, 
encouraged, laughed at these, the present does the same ; 
there is a communion of sentiment, an understanding of 
cheerfulness, a participation of benevolence existing still, 
strong and fresh, and vivid as ever; shewing strongly, 
that from Charles and Lincoln, to Leicester and Fitz- 
roy, all are impressed with the idea, that benevolence is 
always strongest which arises from participation of the 
same pleasures, since we are naturally most willing to revive 
in our mind the memory of persons with whom the idea of 
enjoyment is connected. 

’There are many rich talcs, many stories of doubtful im¬ 
port, with which it were not difficult materially to increase 
the length of this narrative; but as they may be tales, and 
it is probable, aggregately speaking, are stories, we rather 
incline to pin our integrity upon the sleeve of good humour, 
than to attempt eloquence beneath the domino of ill; 
remembering, also, with the mighty author, with whose 
dictum we have before made free, that “ history may be 
formed from permanent monuments and records, but lives 
can only be written from close personal knowledge, which 
is growing every day less, and, in a short time, is lost for 
ever. What is known, can seldom be immediately told, and 
when it might be told, is no longer known.”* 

The Earl of Harrington being a bachelor, has no direct 
heir to the family titles, but Lincoln Edward Robert, 
born November 20, 1781, is the presumptive successor, if 
in the course of a variable life, as ours assuredly is, he 
should survive his brother. 

The motto of the family, et Deo et Rege —“ From God 
and the King,” is as modest, as it is inspiriting. We have 
no doubt but its possessor fully appreciates the sentiment 
it inculcates, and will not forget the holy and the powerful 
authorities from which the escutcheon of his carriage con¬ 
fesses his honors to be sprung . 


* Johnson’s ** Life of Addison.” 


PARTINGS AND MEETINGS.f 


“Le vrai , n'est pas toujours le vraisemblable." —This is fully 
proved in the work before us, where the combination of 
events, the strife of passions, and awful catastrophe, equal 
the wildest legends of romance ; and we close the volume 
acknowledging ourselves in that condition so much envied 
by the Athenians—the possession of something new. Duty 
bids us notice every star in the hemisphere of fashion ; and 
when there is such sure promise of continued brightness, 
we hail the rising with peculiar pleasure. This singular 
production gives the history of one family, and exhibits 
the consequences of one individual’s crime, pursuing him 
through life, clinging to all he loves, blasting his hopes, 
and crushing all his projects, yet turned by Providence to 
retribution, atonement, and mercy! 

The matter is so deeply interesting, that, on a first pe¬ 
rusal, you have no thought for the manner in which it is 
told. 

Of the style, it is impossible to give a just idea, without 
copious extracts. The chief attraction will be found in a 
perfect originality, and the absence of every thing morbid 
or overstrained. The highest wrought scenes, the most 
poetical passages, never exceed the limits of truth, but pre¬ 
sent it to the mind in faithful vivid reality. The subject is 
powerfully condensed (a rare instance in these days), when 
an experienced book-maker would have spun it out to three 
goodly volumes. Whether this quality be a profitable one 
to the writer, is another question; we trust that one, so 
favorable to the reader, may be more generally adopted ; 
yet, freed from the interruption of digressive reflections, 
we often find, arisiug spontaneously from the scene, those 
acute remarks which prove a thorough knowledge of the 
world as it is, and all the little hidden turnings of poor 
human hearts. 

This remark applies to the introduction and comic situa¬ 
tions (a dramatic term must bo pardoned) ; where all are 
so amusing, perhaps it is invidious to select; but we think 
Sir Robert Ashton’s definition of patriotism will become 
proverbial:—that ever Sir Robert should be immortalized! 

The story, thrown back to an age long past, has drawn 
from that period the aid of several characters : to this class 
belong Murdoc and Helena, Lcnnard, old Nettleby, and 
Mr. Horton, with others of subordinate interest. 

Our readers must decide on Miriam,—whether such de¬ 
voted all-absorbing affection is to be met with now, and if it 
were, what would be its reward ? 

We cannot help thinking that Algernon and his father, 
the “ rising young man” and Judge Lesborough, have come 
within sketching view. The latter need not shrink from 
this resemblance ; but first in the foreground, touched with 
elaborate art and finished by a master hand, is the portrait 
of Clifford himself: few would have attempted, fewer still 
succeeded. The neglected boy, the accomplished man, the 
cold, the proud, and worldly-minded politician, the weak 
and anxious doating father, hardening his heart against all 
other feelings, while cherishiug the very torments parental 
love occasions. 

We mention this, as it gives the principal materials to 
the plot: other scenes there are, where Clifford is not en¬ 
gaged, replete with objects of the deepest pity (we are not 
ashamed to say how much they claimed of our's); Miriam 
awaiting her doom on board the smuggler’s vessel; (pago 
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150) the “ meeting'* In the hut between Fitzallan and 
his wife, the silent agony of their “parting,” (end of 
the 5th chapter)—then turn to Murdoc's trial—poor Mur- 
doc, old, deserted, innocent, condemned! We dare not 
abridge his last appeal to Lesborough; its simple, majestic 
eloquence must find an answer in every bosom. 

The following extract is not equal to some other passages, 
but it is rather more capable of being detached from the 
narrative:— 

“The darkness was now awfully intense, but the flashing 
lightning at rapid intervals, discovered the deck crowded 
with human beings, imploring help and pity; the wind was 
hushed: their cry rose up to heaven, but now another 
blast swept the sky, the vessel was heaved up, as if in 
mockery and triumph. The masts split and fell, and one 
wild shriek of despair proclaimed the wreck! * Put all your 
strength,—another boat,—row harder,’ shouted a young 
man, at some distance from the spot where Clifford was 
standing. ‘Now, my brave fejlows, a gold jacobus for 
every life you save! * Thus encouraged, the men made 
great efforts to reach the ship ; the crew had put out their 
own boat, but crowding in with impetuous haste, it sunk, 
and all had perished. Many of the sailors still clung to the 
wreck; some to the broken masts; others on floating 
planks, whilst a few of the most hardy struggled to gain 
the land. The fury of the storm was over; the boat reached 
them before their strength quite failed; and twelve men 
were brought alive to shore. The last of them had leaped 
from the boat, when one miserable wretch was seen stand¬ 
ing on the bulging stern of the vessel, awaiting his doom: 

* See, see!’ cried the same young man who had promised 
the reward; ‘ be quick, or he’ll perish.’ * He must,* said 
one of the fishermen. ‘ By heaven, he shall not! two of 
you put back directly.* * Aye, aye, master Algernon, that 
may be the way with your own soldiers, and all very right, 
I dare say ; but we are not bound to risk our lives for no¬ 
body’s loud words.* ‘Cowards!* exclaimed Algernon, 
springing into the boat, and pulling with all his strength. 

‘ Mind, we shall come upon your father for the loss, if you 
sink the boat,* shouted the fisherman ; ‘ Mr. Clifford shall 
pay for it f * Clifford heard the words, and rushed forward : 
‘Algernon!’ he cried, but his voice was feebler than the 
waves! The wretched man sunk on his knees,—‘ Oh 
God!* he cried, ‘punish me as thou wilt! death, shame, 
or poverty, but spare my son ! Oh Lord of mercy, spare 
him!* He spoke no more, the cold drops of perspira¬ 
tion fell from his clasped hands and brow; and his eyes, 
glazed with horror, were fixed on the fast receding boat, as 
it plunged and struggled onwards.” 

Our last lines shall be addressed to the author, and to a 
female they may be particularly useiul: let not success or 
popularity tempt her to forsake the path of diligence. “ No¬ 
thing is done, while aught remains to do.” Praise is but the 
retaining fee for future exertion: let her toil on, as if the 
rugged hill were all before her, though by one powerful 
effort she has overcome many obstacles, let her not rest till 
she has gained the summit, and placed her name with those 
that are the pride and the delight of her native land. 


THE INVINCIBLE. 


The light bark sail’d over the waters, 

All lit with the sun’s bright ray. 

And the proudest of Italy’s daughters, 
From the laud of her home bore away ; 


And the maiden disdainful and coy. 

In the splendour of beauty there lay, 

But Love stood by as a sailor boy, 

And he mark’d the proud girl for his prey. 

The light bark sail’d over the water. 

But ere the far port it attain’d, 

Was humbled Italia’s proud daughter. 

For Love had the victory gain’d ; 

And no longer disdainful and coy, 

In sweet bondage the maid fondly lay, 
Whilst wanton young Love, the sailor boy. 
Laugh’d at his victim, and flew away ! 


MAY DAY, OR THE VILLAGE QUEEN, 

A TALE. 

“ Love is such a dangerous thing :— 

There’s poison hid in every dart, 

And cankerworms in every heart 
Where love doth dwell!” 

Bow king's Poetry of the Magyars. 


“ How delightful !’* exclaimed the gallant Colonel 
Cleveland, as we emerged from a thick group of inter¬ 
twining *chesnut trees, into a spacious green plain, through 
which a beautiful stream meandered, sparkling in the first 
beams of a May-day sun with all its splendid brilliancy. 
“ How delightful,” exclaimed he, “ to quit the noise and 
hurry of fashionable life, and its eternal repetitions of art¬ 
ful elegancies, thus to enjoy the pure delights of nature 
in all their unsophisticated charms.” Such expressions 
breaking continually from the lips of Cleveland, as we 
progressed towards the village, where post-horses were 
waiting to carry us to the mansion of my friend’s parent, 
made the most powerful impression upon a mind like mmc, 
young aud untutored, ever open to receive ideas with 
which were associated uncommon or pleasurable emotions* 
It has been truly said, that the youthful imagination is 
formed from connection. The romance of my own life, and 
the enthusiastic nature of my disposition, owe their origin 
to the friendship of Colonel Cleveland. Connected with 
him by the most fraternal ties, at a very early period of 
life, my own nature became tinctured with similar ideas, 
and the pleasureablc feelings that were associated there¬ 
with, became more endeared by continued contact. But 
it is to record an incident in the career of my friend that 
I have taken up my pen, and personal reflections roust be 
banished from the page. 

Who hath not felt the loveliness of opening May, the 
beautiful dawn of that delightful period of the year, when 
nature reveals herself in all her splendid brilliancy, like a 
rich bride breaking upon the enraptured sense with 
extasy and happiness upon every feature, breathing odours 
of felicity and joy ? At no period of my life had I beheld 
this “ month of love,” open with greater beauty; the 
trees, the leaves, the flowers, nay even the very hedges that 
spread through the long intcrcrosed lanes, had a peculiar 
charm, and their beauty was so varied, so complete. Such 
a scene had Cleveland never crossed, the path of my 
existence would have fixed my unformed disposition, as 
it was, the pleasure wo both experienced was of that high 
and refined nature, which only those whose souls are 
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sensible of such deliciousness can form an adequate 
idea of. 

The chiming bells of the village church pealed merrily 
upon our ears as we drew nearer towards the spot, whilst 
the sounds of music and minstrelsy were wafted to us upon 
the light wings of the passing breeze. We had crossed the 
open field, and traversing a narrow pathway, over which 
dark branches of clustering pine and lime trees formed a 
natural bower the whole length of the road, we emerged 
into a delightful meadow, embellished with several rustic 
decorations, that we afterwards learnt were to celebrate 
the festival of May. Several groupes of dancers were 
enjoying themselves at a distance, whilst upon the brow of 
the hill other parties were engaged in rural pastimes; 
happiness shone upon every countenance, the cares of life 
were thrown aside “ for the nouce,” and merriment and 
innocent enjoyment seemed to pervade every hesgrt. Our 
presence threw the villagers into some confusion, and the 
festivities were for a moment suspended; but upon our 
sanctioning, and even joining them, the general confidence 
was restored, and the sounds of mirth and merriment again 
rose upon the air. 

We had spent upwards of an hour among the peasantry 
and were upon the point of retiring, when at the solicita¬ 
tions of the party, we remained to do homage to their 
sovereign the lovely Queen of May. Would that we had 
never seen her, would that we had rushed immediately 
from the scene, and have spared the anguish and distress 
which one wild glance occasioned ; the sun of delight may 
again have beamed over the heart of the mourner, but no 
joy can sufficiently recompense the agony of the past! I 
was at that period too young to feel any particular sen¬ 
sation at the sight of conquering beauty—I bowed to a 
lovely woman in homage, and while I entertained an in¬ 
distinct conception of her worth, 1 found pleasure in her 
society and happiness in her smiles. I looked up to such 
delightful creatures as divinities, angels enlightening our 
sphere, and as such to be regarded with reverence, and 
awe. When the beautiful Adela appeared, attended by her 
maidens and crowned with sweet blossoms of May, I beheld 
her with mingled feelings of astonishment and dread ; but 
Cleveland, more experienced and more confident, instantly 
approached the maiden, who upon the sight of a stranger 
averted her glance and was about to direct her steps to 
another part of the meadow, but Cleveland gazing upon 
the lovely girl for a moment with rapture, immediately 
solicited the honor of conducting her to her rustic throne; 
the innocent girl gave her fair hand with hesitation, and 
Cleveland was at length made happy by the side of the 
" Village Queen." Love ! it is unaccountable how this 
one intense and burning passion roots itself in the human 
heart, fixing its hold with such strength and power, that 
no effort can sever the firm contact. An instantaneous 
glance kindles tbe first spark of a never dying flame, and 
the rays of its brilliancy are often beheld throwing their 
„ steady lustre upon the decaying fabric of nature, and even 
over the ruins of grandeur, stateliness and fortune! 
Cleveland had never beheld a being possessing such in¬ 
estimable grace and loveliness as Adela; a wanderer long 
in the giddy maze of fashion, he had turned sickened away 
from the deceitful enjoyment, and found in village life the 
substance of all his hopes and visionings. Adela, the 
young and innocent Queen of May, broke upon his en¬ 
raptured sight like a Peri of another world, bringing life 
and happiness to this; his heart yielded to the deep im¬ 


pression, and he who had never bowed with true devotion 
to any female shrine, now knelt in holy homage at the 
feet of Adela,—his offering, his heart! 

It matters not what words, what arts the admirer used 
to win the heart of Adela; that he had excited some 
emotion there was evident from many circumstances oc¬ 
curring in the festival; she listened to his protestations 
with a smile, and when he talked of hue, her glance how 
kind, how thrilling ! Little she spoke, but 
u Where’s the language that may tell, 

What the warm blush reveals so well." 

Innocent as herself was the affection that she felt for 
Cleveland; there was no confession, but her eyes spoke 
plainly the feelings of her heart. She had never loved, she 
had never found a being worthy of more tender sympathy 
than friendship and esteem. Cleveland appeared deserving 
of her love; bis name had been signalized among the 
brave defenders of his country; he bore upon his brow the 
mark of contest ; the assembled peasantry aware of the 
distinction of their visitor were shouting acclamations of 
respect and praise,—it was sufficient. Love, that balm or 
poison as it either happens, pervaded her enraptured 
heart, she beheld at her feet, the gallant subject of the 
peasants’ gratulation, she was beloved by him whom 
thousands praised and blessed, her fair hand thrilled in his 
pressure, her innocent heart was his. 

There was but one circumstance that could possibly 
occur to blight the cherished hopes of Cleveland, who in 
his rapture dreamed not of such a probable occurrence. 
Alas 1 like the destroying blast of the desert, the fearful 
fact at length burst upon his sense,—Adela was humbly 
born. Dependant upon a parent of high aristocratic prin¬ 
ciples, the prospect of alliance out of the sphere in which 
he moved was dark and ravless ; in one word to retain his 
father’s friendship, such alliance was impossible. This 
Cleveland knew, but he dared not reveal the fatal circum¬ 
stance to Adela; fearful of being forbid her presence he 
secreted such fearful tidings, and thought not of that 
bitter moment, when the dreadful truth must burst upon 
the heart of his beloved one, perhaps to withold its pulse 
for ever! 

It is needless to say, that the order for post-horses was 
countermanded, Cleveland determining upon passing some 
days in the village which the sun-smiles of his Adela irra¬ 
diated. How often have they glided through the green 
lanes, and how frequently been seen crossing the meadows 
and woodlands, Adela hanging delightedly upon the arm of 
her lover, confiding all her hopes in his constancy, and 
believing not that any intervening cloud could ever part 
such mutual faithfulness. Days however soon pass, weeks 
fly as swiftly ! at length the moment arrived when Cleve¬ 
land must depart; the agony of separation is well known; 
those who have been compelled to sever from beings whose 
fondness and attention have endeared them to the affec¬ 
tion, best can picture the painful scene when Cleveland 
bade farewell to Adela, the loving and beloved. The 
anguish of the maiden was too deep for words; she strove 
to smile, but her fragile nature was unable to sustain the 
effort, and tears trickling rapidly down her fair cheek, 
alone afforded the silent but impressive language of tbe 
heart. 

The carriage proceeded rapidly towards the mansion of 
my friend’s father, Cleveland absorbed in intense reflection ; 
various conflicting feelings appeared to agitate his heart. 
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the dread of his father's displeasure, and the affection I 
which he entertained for Adela clashing with fatal power 
and effect; irresolute and unresolved, he entered the home I 
of his ancestors, and 'ere the sun which irradiated the path 
of his journey, had sunk to its nightly slumber, his pros¬ 
pect of alliance with the humble Adela was darkened and 
obscured, his dearest hopes were blighted, his affection 
laughed to scorn. 

It now became evident to my friend how rash he had 
been in encouraging the constancy of Adela ; he had 
promised to write to her the moment of his arrival, but 
the week passed, and Cleveland had not dared commit his 
sentiments to paper, still unwilling to forgo his hopes, 
yet dreading to reveal the fearful truth, he allowed suc¬ 
ceeding days to elapse, and not one word from him to cheer 
her drooping heart. * * 

Man mourns deeply, his anguish is Intense, but as the 
floating zephyrs waft the dark clouds from the face of 
heaven, so are his sufferings diminished; but woman’s 
grief is like the darkness of eternal night, no ray of happi¬ 
ness illumines her sorrowing heart, she mourns in silence, 
but her agony how dreadfulAdda wept in secret, “ she 
never told her love," nor dared 9he name the faithless one. 
Summer fled, and the dying leaves of autumn strewed the 
paths which she had traversed with Cleveland; when the 
thick foliage afforded shades to withold the influence of the 
burning sun; alas, the green branches were withered, so 
were her hopes; one however would again rise in glory 
with the breath of coming spring, but the heart of Adela 
was blighted, and no sun of joy would ever restore its 
vernal happiness! There is a mournful pleasure in re¬ 
tracing paths which assodations have endeared to ns, in 
again traversing spots wherein we have indulged our 
happiness with those whom necessity or faithlessness have 
severed from ns ; we joy to look again upon the trees and 
flowers wherewith some iucident is connected, the spell- 
thought to a thousand recollections:—wc enter the bower 
where the vows of affection have been plighted, and linger 
upon the scene, though memory reverting to the past oc¬ 
casions anguis^, deep, intense and dreadful. Thus mourned 
Adela, her fine and youthful spirit was fast sinking beneath 
her sorrows, the beautiful rose tint had fled from her deli¬ 
cate cheek, and the lily hue alone remained, not less lovely, 
but too plain an evidence of the destroying nature of her 
affliction. All could conjecture, but no one in the village 
dared to name the cause of her distress; universally re¬ 
spected and beloved by the peasantry, they would not strike 
the chord of anguish by giving utterance to the spell-word 
of the false one’s name. 

At length a letter came from the distracted Cleveland; 
Adela received itwith emotion, it contained assurance of his 
constancy, but obscurely adverted to some circumstance 
which rendered a correspondence at present to be avoided. 
Ambiguous as such expressions were, the certainty that 
Cleveland still entertained the same affection, served to 
recall in some degree, the fleeting spirits of the “ Village 
Queen." Again was Adela observed in the village festivals, 
imparting life and happiness to every scene which her 
fairy footsteps hallowed. Alas, she dreamed not of the 
anguish that awaited her; the dark cup of sorrow hacMtoen 
tasted, but she was destined to drain its canker to the 
very dregs. 

Cleveland was ordered to join his army, and he de¬ 
parted for the Peninsula without even a farewell to the 
beauteous Adela; a letter however was conveyed to her 


with fresh assurances of his affection, and intimating that 
upon his return, he hoped again to enjoy the smiles of his 
beloved. 

The sanguine nature of a youthful disposition, enabled 
Adela once more to appear in healthful beauty; affliction 
had subsided, but not entirely conquered her loveliness, 
apd, like the rose that has been bent and sullied by the 
frowns of tempests, bursting again into pride and beauty 
with the returning lustre of the heavens, so Adela appeared 
more beautiful from the contrast of her previous despon¬ 
dency. 

Time passed rapidly, and though the lovely villager at 
times appeared controlled by fears for the safety of her 
lover in the fight, she still reposed her confidence in the 
prayers she daily breathed for his success, and upon the 
return of the army to England prepared to welcome him 
with every demonstration of affection. Weeks however 
elapsed and no tidings were heard of Cleveland; from a 
traveller who chanced to pass through the village, she 
learnt his regiment was at that time in London, and 
unable to bear the dreadful uncertainty of his fate, she 
formed the resolution of travelling to the metropolis. 

A stranger to London, Adela appeared amazed at the 
various objects that met her sight at every glance, and 
while traversing the intricate streets of the metropolis, the 
rashness of her attempt first suggested itself. In such an 
extensive city, and among each multitudes of people hurry¬ 
ing along in the varied pursuits of pleasure or commerce, 
it was scarcely probable that she should ever find her 
lover, her intention however, was to discover where his 
regiment was quartered, in order, if possible, to learn 
tidings of his safety or his death. The enquiries however 
of the youthful traveller were fruitless, the persons whom 
she addressed were too deeply intent upon their pursuits 
to regard the anxious queries of the lovely stranger, and 
fatigued and hopeless, she resigned herself to despondency, 
gliding through the streets with a vacant ana heedless 
gaze upon surrounding objects, wholly unconscious of 
purpose or intention. Night was approaching, and the 
streets began to thin, the hum and hurry of the day were 
stilled, whilst the lovely maiden alarmed at the darkness 
that was surrounding her, proceeded with a hasty step 
towards her habitation; as she passed before an elegant 

mansion in - Square, she paused to listen to the 

light sounds of melody that were issuing from the open 
casement of an apartment splendidly illuminated and ap¬ 
parently devoted to festivity: the chords of the harp were 
struck, and the recollection of Adela instantly associated 
the notes with those of an air that had been composed by 
Cleveland during those hours of rapture she had passed 
with him in her native village,—the words too were the 
same—“ Merciful Heaven 1" exclaimed she, “ 'tig he,— 
'tis Cleveland !" “ Yes," rejoined a person, who allured 
by the music had paused to listen, “ he is entertaining his 
affianced bride, a lady of the highest rank, and of exten¬ 
sive fortune." Adela gazed wistfully in the face of the 
stranger, her feelings were too intense for utterance, sh& 
would disbelieve the fact, but the words, the air, the voice 
were all too time,—the reality was too dreadful; the un¬ 
happy girl, unable to support the discovery, shrieked in 
dismay, and sunk lifeless at her lover's threshold. 

So singular an occurence caused a crowd of persons to 
congregate, and Adela was conveyed into the house; the 
contagion which the circumstance occasioned, attracted the 
attention of Cleveland, who upon descending to the 
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parlour, discovered before him the inanimate form of his 
much loved Adcla! He started at the sight, and instantly 
conjecturing the cause, ordered her to be carried to the 
house of a friend at a little distance, apprehensive the 
afflicted girl might upon her recovery, betray the secret 
that would occasion his ruin with his father. Immediately 
following, he discovered to his friend Wilton the whole 
affair, and besought his assistance upon so momentous an 
occasion ; the latter desired the agonized lover to return to 
his company, as otherwise his absence might be noticed, 
promising at the same time to take the most scrupulous 
care of the lovely girl. 

Upon Adela’s recovery she found herself in a splendid 
apartment, and Wilton administering the needful restora¬ 
tives ; the charms of the beautiful girl, which, even in the 
midst of her affliction beamed with their radiant lustre, 
enraptured the sense of Wilton, and he became desirous of 
dispossessing his friend of her affections. Briefly describ¬ 
ing Cleveland as upon the point of marriage with a lady of 
immense fortune, he intimated Adela’s utter desertion by 
her faithless lover, and gave some dark and fearful hints 
respecting the depravity of the colonel’s disposition. Adela 
was astonished at the mysterious import of Wilton’s con¬ 
versation. 44 Be not surprised poor girl,” continued he, 
• 4 such arc the beings of the world. It was very natural 
that Cleveland, with his well-practised arts, should have 
succeeded in ensnaring the affections of an innocent vil¬ 
lage maid: but thanks to fate or fortune, you have not 
to be counted among his victims. I have seen much of the 
world, am aware of all its frauds and impositions, banish 
the thoughts of Cleveland from your breast, and venture to 
confide in me, I will protect and shelter you as a parent, as 
a friend.” 

Any person experienced in society might have discovered 
the artifice which was hidden under the specious flattery of 
Wilton, but to Adela he appeared in the light of an honest 
estimable friend: she revealed to him the secrets of her 
heart, her hopes, her agonies, her fears. Each moment of 
conversation served to excite more strongly the passion of 
Wilton, and from the theme of friendship he began to talk 
of love. Adela gazed in amazement as the treacherous 
friend lavished his professions of admiration, and spurned 
indignantly his proferred love. Starting at lehgth from 
her seat, she intimated her intention of instantly quitting 
a house wherein she had been subjected to such insult; but 
Wilton, seizing her hand, desired her to remember the 
nature of her situation ; to be observed leaving his house 
alone, at such an hour, would incur suspicions of no ordi¬ 
nary nature, and hinting also that her character and fame 
rested in his hands, besought more favorable consideration. 
The lovelorn girl, preferring any ignominy to the necessity 
of remaining in such society, hastened towards the door ; 
Wilton instantly arose from his seat, and catching the 
trembling girl in his arms, declared she should not quit the 
room; she screamed and struggled; the coward soul of 
Wilton shrunk at the outcries of the afflicted girl, and he 
suffered her to depart, retaining only in his grasp a gold 
chain, which, in the struggle, he had torn from Adela’s 
neck. 

The heiress, in honour of whom the company had assem¬ 
bled at Cleveland's, was the choice of his proud father; 
the distressing circumstance of Adcla’s presence awakened 
the lover to the full sense of the duty which he owed to 
that lovely girl, and his heart, rent by a thousand distress¬ 
ing emotions, refused to participate in the evening’s 


amusement. At leogth he formed the resolution of openly 
avowing to his haughty sire the nature of his feelings, 
determining rather to lose friends, fortune and a father’s 
friendship, than his beautiful 44 village queen.” Hastening 
to Wilton’s, after a sleepless night, the false friend met 
him with a treacherous smile; and exhibiting the neck- 
chain, which had been a previous gift of Cleveland’s, laughed 
to scorn the foolish passion, as he termed it, of his friend. 
44 But where is Adcla?” hastily inquired the lover. 44 Faith, 
man, I know not,” rejoined Wilton; 44 gone perhaps to some 
new admirer; she is not partial in her choice and, with 
an artful smile, joined a party of friends that were in wait¬ 
ing for him, briefly bidding the astonished Cleveland good 
morning. 

It was one of those clear days in April, that affords so 
beautiful a picture of nature bursting anew into life, when the 
ill-starred Adela arrived in her native village; the 6un was 
shining brightly in the heavens, the new-born leaves waving 
in the breeze that playfully sported through theglades and mea¬ 
dows and gently ruffling the clear lake that flowed at the foot 
of the village, and the birds welcomed the return of the lorn 
one with their choicest notes of melody,—but the heart of the 
mourner was breaking! Every scene that heretofore afforded 
such delight now was passed unheeded, and her trembling 
steps, as she proceeded to her rural habitation, indicated the 
fearful wreck of so much beauty. It was a mournful sight,— 
the peasants sighed as sh*e passed them, and when she en¬ 
tered her once happy home, no one believed that she ever 
would leave it till she exchanged the earthly habitation for 
a tenement in brighter worlds. Friends attended the pillow 
of the dying girl, but there was one wanting to complete 
the number; the hands that proffered nourishment were 
honored, but how sweet would the food have been be¬ 
stowed by him whom she loved with pure and deathless 
ardour. The sun was rapidly sinking behind the hills in 
the distance, and threw the last rays of its brightness into 
the chamber of the rivenhearted; the window had been 
thrown open to afford facility of respiration and the gentle 
breeze floating through the casement upon the face of Adela 
threw back her auburn ringlets upon her fair neck, cooling 
her fevered brow, and imparting a slight degree of spirit to 
her agitated frame; she raised herself upon her pillow and 
surveyed the beautiful scene before her, traced every spot 
wherein she had eqjoyed delightedly the society of her 
lover, and sank again upon her bed with the name of Cleve¬ 
land on her lips. 

At this lamented crisis the tramp of horses' feet were 
heard upon the distant hill; presently horsemen were seen 
approaching with the utmost rapidity. Adela started at the 
unusual noise, and glancing her languid eyes towards the 
spot from whence it proceeded, gazed with breathless anxi¬ 
ousness upon the approaching figures;—at length clasping 
her hands, she convulsively ejaculated, 44 *Tis he !—Cleve¬ 
land, my beloved 1” In a few moments the lover was kneel¬ 
ing by her side, and mingling his tears with hers. The 
story is soon told. Cleveland had discovered the perfidy of 
his friend, and his father, moved by continued supplication, 
had yielded his sanction to his alliance with the 44 village 
queen. ” 

Another May day 6peedily arrived, and the sports and 
pastimes, which annually characterized its celebration, were 
renewed. Every heart in the village was blithe and happy, 
the 44 queen of May” reigned upon her floral throne with ab¬ 
solute control, and the peasantry were loud in their rejoic¬ 
ings. Among the spectators of the interesting scene were 
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Cleveland and Adela, his amiable bride,who restored in some 
degree to health by the kind attentions of her husband, now 
enjoyed that happiness which had so long eluded her pur¬ 
suit. %• 


SERENADE. 


Come, love, come 
To the moonlit bower. 

Where is wreathing each bright 
And blossoming flower. 

Come, love, come, 

Hither hasten to me, 

Alone, alone, 

I am ling’ring for thee! 

The moonbeams are bright on the lake, love, 

And our bower is silent and still, 

Save the sighs of the breezes, that break, love, 
Through the pines on the towering bill; 

And the music they waft light around, love, 

Is sweet as the breath which they bring, 

And the flowrets that gem the dark ground, love, 
Their odours enrapturing, fling. 

Then come to me, love, 'tis the genial hour, 

When true hearts are meeting with rapture divine, 
And dashing away sorrow's darkling power, 

Spring on joy's lithesome pinions to bliss sublime. 
Come to me, love, day has sunk to its slumbers, 

And all day's sad vot'ries have fallen to their rest; 
Tis ours to depart from the world’s busy numbers, 
And mingle our joys with the joys of the blest! 

Then come, love, come 
To the moonlit bower, 

Where is wreathing each bright 
And blossoming flower. 

Come, love, come. 

Hither hasten to me, 

Alone, alone, 

I am ling*ring for thee! 

• # 

THE CONSCRIPT. 


Rondino became an orphan at a very early age, and was 
confided to the guardianship of an uncle, who was a magis¬ 
trate, but of an avaricious disposition, and treated his 
nephew very ill. “ I hope Rondino will be drawn for the 
anny," he used to say, “ then the country will be rid of 
him; the boy will never be good for any thing, but will 
bring disgrace upon his family, and, (at last) I expect he 
will get bung." It was whispered in the neighbourhood, 
that his uncle’s hatred of him, was occasioned through 
mal-practices ; for Rondino possessed a small inheritance 
of which the magistrate, in quality of guardian, had the 
management; and Rondino was very easy about assuming 
his rights. However it be,—fate decided that the lot 
should fall on Rondino ; so that, knowing his uncle’s anti¬ 
pathy to him, he left his native village in the firm persua¬ 
sion, that it was by his treachery he was drawn for a Con¬ 
script. When he joined the regiment, he took the utmost 
pains to gain the notice of his officers; and, as Rondino 
Knew how to read and write, and was otherwise very intel- 
gent, he was soon raised to the rank of Corporal,, and sub¬ 
sequently of Serjeant. When his term of duty had expired, 


he obtained his discharge, and with it, the most honourable 
testimonials of character. 

Rondino having regained his liberty, failed not to hasten 
to his uncle's residence,whom he reproached for his injustice, 
and demanded an account of the property which had been so 
long withheld from him. The enraged guardian produced 
some terribly confused accounts of.his stewardship, and, in 
the heat of discussion, he struck Rondino, who in his tnrn, 
stabbed him with his bayonet, and left him dead on the 
place. As soon as this outrage was perpetrated, the young 
man left the village, and sought an asylum with one of his 
friends, who inhabited a farm amidst the mountains. 

A party of gens d'armes were immediately sent in search 
of Rondino, who concealed himself in a narrow pass, where 
he had the 'vantage ground $ for he killed one , wounded 
another , and drove away the third. Siuce the persecution 
of the Carbonari, the gens d'armes had been so much 
detested throughout Piedmont, that evei^ one who had the 
good luck to subdue them, was sure of receiving applause 
and support; therefore Rondino passed for a hero amongst 
the peasantry in the neighbourhood. Several other ren¬ 
contres with an armed force, were equally successful, and 
increased his reputation; it was even said that in the space 
of three years, he killed and wounded fifty gens d'armes. 
The persecuted Rondino was often obliged to change his 
residence, but never moved more than seven or eight 
leagues from his native village. He never was guilty of a 
robbery, but when his provisions were exhausted he used 
to ask the first passenger he met with for a fifteen-penny 
piece, to buy powder and ball. He usually slept at the most 
retired farms, and it was his constant custom to shut all the 
doors himself, and carry the keys to his chamber. His 
fire-arms he always placed by the side of his bed, and his 
great dog kept a watch fjl guard on the house. This poor 
animal followed him every where, and had more than once 
made his teeth meet in the flesh of his master's enemies. 
As soon as the morning dawned, Rondino surrendered the 
keys to his host, and most frequently departed laden with 
an ample supply of provisions. 

Mr. Alexander, who was a great landholder in that neigh¬ 
bourhood, was a few years after Rondino’s evasion, over¬ 
looking his reapers in the harvest-field. He observed a 
strong, upright, well made man, approaching towards him. 
There was no sign of ferocity in his aspect, but he carried a 
gun in his hand, which, at about fifty paces distant, he 
deposited at the foot of a tree, and ordered his dog to keep 
watch over it; he then went up to Mr. Alexander, and 
begged an alms. “ Why don’t you join my labourers in 
their work," said the latter, who took Rondino for a com¬ 
mon beggar. The proscribed man smiled, and simply 
answered, “ I am Rondino ." The {name was enough to 
explain all. Mr. Alexander then offered him some pis¬ 
toles ; he refused them, saying, “ I never accept more than 
a fiteen-penny piece, that suffices to fill my powder flask. 
But since you are willing to serve me, have the goodness 
to give me something to eat, for I am very hungry." He 
then helped himself to some of the bacon and bread with 
which the reapers were regaling, and would have imme¬ 
diately retreated, but Mr. Alexander detained him in con¬ 
versation that he might have more opportunity to notice 
the manners of his extraordinary guest. “ You had better 
quit this part of the country," he said to him, “ sooner 
or later you will be entrapped. Go to Genoa, or to France, 
from thence you may easily get to Greece, where you will 
find many of your compatriots in arms, by whom you will 
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be kindly received, and to whom your services will be 
useful. Go; and I will with pleasure furnish you with 
necessaries for the voyage." 

K ondino paused upon this offer, and then answered, " I 
thank you, sir, for your kind intention, bnt I cannot live 
out of my own country, and I promise you, will do my best 
to retard the hour of execution as long as possible." 

One day some professed thieves sought Rondino, and 
solicited him to become their Chief, and to lead them in an 
attack which they projected of an old Turin counsellor, 
who was expected to pass that way at night-fall, and was 
known to be the bearer of a sum amounting to 40,000 
livres. At this offer Rondino proudly threw up his head, 
and looking disdainfully at the proposers, said, “ What, 
sirs, do you take me for ? I am a proscribed man, it is 
true; hunted down, and persecuted, but I am not a thief. 
Never make such a proposition to me again, or you shall 
have occasion to ^epent it." Immediately on their parting, 
Rondino set out to meet the counsellor, whom he fell in 
with towards the close of evening. Having stopped the 
carriage, ho mounted the box beside the coachman, whom 
he ordered to proceed. In the mean time, the Chancellor 
sat trembling, and expecting every instant to be assas¬ 
sinated. 

Having reached a narrow defile, the thieves suddenly 
burst upon them, when Rondino exclaimed, " This car¬ 
riage is under my protection; you know me; and if you 
attempt to plunder it, it is with me yon must reckon." 
He then raised his gun to his shoulder, and the faithful 
dog steadily watching his master, waited only bis order to 
fall upon the Brigands, and disperse them. However, they 
very wisely took the hint, and filing right and left, the 
carriage proceeded onwards, and was soon out of all risk. 
The Counsellor offered Rondino a considerable recompence, 
but he generously refused it, saying. “ I have done no more 
than is the duty of every honest man; to-day I am not in 
want of any thing ; but if you desire to shew your gratitude 
to me, merely tell your farmers to give me a fifteen-penny 
when my powder-flask is empty, and to give me a dinner 
when I am hungry." 

Two years after this, Rondino fell into the hands of jus¬ 
tice in the following manner:—He had sought for a night's 
lodging at the house of a priest, and, as was his custom, 
asked for the keys to be given up to him. The Curate had 
the address to retain one: by which, when Rondino was 
sound asleep, his foot-boy issued to give intelligence at the 
nearest military post, for a surprise. Accordingly, a party 
of gens d’armes set out on the expedition, and when near 
at hand, Rondino’s dog, who was endowed with the pecu¬ 
liar instinct of scenting his master's enemies, awoke him 
by his loud barking. Rondino tried to escape out of the 
•village, but all the avenues were already in possession of 
his besiegers. He hastily ascended the tower on which the 
clock was erected, and scrambling in, fortified himself 
as well as he could by pulling out the iron from the win¬ 
dows, which, when the day dawned, he showered dowa 
upon'the gens d’armes, and made them retreat into the 
•houses. The assault was kept up during the day, and 
Rondino luckily escaped a wound ; but he had nothing to 
eat, and the weather was suffocating. Several of the gens 
d'annes had been disarmed in the affray : but feeling that 
his hour was come, and there was no longer a chance for 
him, Rondino flung out a flag of truce, by suspending his 
white pocket-handkerchief from the stock of his gun. He 
.then addressed his besiegers, saying "lam tired of the life 


I lead; I willingly give myself np to the Authorities, bnt 
no gens d’armes shall have the glory of taking me captive. 
Let an-officer of the line come hither, and I will give myself 
up to him." Just as he spake, there passed through 
the village a detachment of Regulars, headed by an officer 
who consented to Rondino's proposition. The soldiers 
were drawn up around the building, and Rondino sallied 
forth. He approached the officer, and having saluted him, 
spake in a firm and manly tone, " Sir, I request you to 
accept my dog as a parting gift; you will be much pleased 
at his fidelity, and I hope you will be kind to him." To 
this request the officer acceded, promising to preserve the 
animal in remembrance of the bravery of his master. Ron¬ 
dino then broke his musket in token of submission, and 
was led unresistingly away by the soldiers, who treated him 
with the greatest consideration. Having awaited the deci¬ 
sion of his fate nearly two years, he listened to the decree 
which condemned him, with the utmost sang froid ; and 
submitted to the axe of the executioner, with the character¬ 
istic bravery of a Man, and a Soldier. 


OH! WELL I KNOW THAT SHE IS SPRUNG! 


-" She is all perfection;— 

Yet out, alas! the gives her smiles away, 

That like the sun, do cherish that they reach , 

Whilst l but pine in shade —A. M. T. 

Yes, well I know that she is sprung 
Of noble stem, and race, 

That music dwolls upon her tongue. 

And beauty in her face; 

I note her fairy foot which flies. 

Light as the wild Gazelle’s ; 

I feel about her hazel eyes 

Dwell fond love’s holiest spells : 

Yes, all the heaven of charms I see, 

But, ah! they were not made for me! 

Yes, yes, 'tis true, her pencil's trace 
To Genius stores belong; 

'Tis true her pen imparts a grace 
To Poesy’s bland song : 

That language gains from her a tone 
It scarce could boast before; 

And at her smile that woe is flown, 

And joy begins adore : 

Yet wherefore are these gifts divine ? 

I’d give a world if they were mine ! 

But yet I dare not touch those Ups, 

More rich than honied store, 

That e’en the roses do eclipse, 

Sweet though the tints they bore ; 

I must not those fair fingers press 
Which soon will wear a ring; 

Which he will place —his happiness! 

When I am withering! 

He won her —and, oh ! Heaven defend 

Lest I should curse my dearest friend! 

Away, away 1 my barque rides now 
Upon the rocking deep; 

Away, ere she has said the vow 
That banishes ray sleep! 
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Away, though tempests read my sail, 

And the roast, shiver’d, part, 

Rough as the wreck storms there prevail, 

I’ve wilder in my heart:— 

Now stretch the canvass o’er the main, 

1 perish if I gaze again! S. 


THE CLERGYMAN’S OFFSPRING. 

If a large family might be looked upon as the foundation 
of felicity, there was not a happier man than the Rector of 

W-, whose living was by no means valuable; he had 

ten children,—the goodness of his character, however, 
enabled him to find provision for most of them, and one 
friend or another gradually took the greater number off 
his hands. 

The youngest and only daughter became naturally his 
favorite, she shewed uncommon perfection both of mind 
and person ; having lost her mother in her childhood, she 
was considered in a manner the mistress of the family, and 
received an education much superior to her fortune. Her 
amiable qualities, united to a most lovely person, made her 
<he admiration of the surrounding neighbourhood. But at 
length a malignant fever, caught in attending a sick pa¬ 
rishioner in his last moments, proved fatal to the good 
Rector ; his daughter, from her constant attention to her 
languishing parent, was also afflicted with the same direful 
disease, but the strength of her constitution at length con- 
ucred the disorder. Alas ! the information of having lost, 
urlng the height of her delirium, the best of fathers and 
only surviving parent, tended greatly to retard her ultimate 
recovery. The lively interest she had created in the hearts 
of her surrounding friends and neighbours, brought in this 
hour of trial a host of competitors, to offer to .the lovely 
orphan a home. Forced to relinquish the abode of her 
childhood, she became the temporary inmate of Mr. Darn- 
ley’s family, as a burthen upon her relations was incompa¬ 
tible with her independent feelings. Mr. Damley was an 
India Director, and had, through his own interest, procured 
for the son of his early friend and college companion (many 
years since) a cadetship; a regular correspondence had 
been maintained between them, and about this period he 
received a letter from young Courtney, stating his desire 
of uniting himself with an English lady of good education 
and morals, but that fortune was not a consideration ; that 
if, among Mr. D.’s extensive acquaintance, such an indi¬ 
vidual could be found, he would willingly defray all the 
expences attendant upon her equipment and voyage. It 

"happened about this period that Lord G-was appointed 

Governor General to Calcutta, and it was expected that, 
with his family and suite, he would leave England early in 
April. Mr. D. therefore lost no time in procuring, through 
the medium of his friends, an introduction to the lady of the 
governor; this lady, with the feelings of a parent, warmly, 
entered into the views of our heroine’s benefactor; she not 
only promised that his young protogt should be considered 
as a relation, bnt that she should be placed immediately 
under her protection, that the matrimonial engagement 
should be kept a profound secret, and that, if her incli¬ 
nations towards forming an alliance with Mr. Courtney 
were repugnant to her wishes, she should be at liberty to 
decline them. Mr. Darnley wrote by the first ship a cir¬ 
cumstantial letter to his young friend, which reached him 
before the arrival of his intended bride. Thus was this 


lovely girl spared all the humiliation attendant upon such 
an adventure. Mr. Courtney availed himself of the earliest 
opportunity of presenting himself at the governor’s )ev£e, 
as likewise at the ball, where he was distinguished by 
marks of condescending kindness, and introduced to Lady 
G.’s lovely charge. To a prepossessing and manly cha¬ 
racter, Mr. Courtney united a pleasing and easy manner; 
and our young heroine soon became susceptible of his at¬ 
tentions towards her, which terminated in their union a 
few months afterwards. The magnificence which his wealth 
enabled him to support, without any charge of imprudence, 
ended not with her wedding ; it was his pride to see her 
display a taste and elegance in all her schemes of pleasure, 
which had never been seen there before, a gross profusion 
of expense being the only thing which had, till then, dis¬ 
tinguished the highest from the lowest classes of the people. 
Such a life, so suited to her wishes in every respect, that 
the misfortunes which had led to it, seemed but the shadow 
of a dream, but soon, too soon, was she awoke to the re¬ 
membrance of them. Mr. Courtney fell a victim to the 
yellow fever, in the second year after their marriage. I 
must here draw a veil over the grief which pervaded the 
heart of the lovely widow. As the greatest part of her late 
husband’s large possessions were in tbe hands of a person 
whose probity was somewhat doubted, it was deemed ad¬ 
visable that Mrs. Courtney should lose no time in going to 
one of his most distant settlements, where there were effects 
of considerable value. The war, which then raged with the 
greatest fury among the natives, rendered it impossible for 
her to procure a sufficient guard to protect her, if she tra¬ 
velled pbblicly; she was forced to set out attended by a 
single native, who was well acquainted with the route, and 
had been attached to his late master by many acts of bene¬ 
ficence. The difficulties of travelling in such a country, 
can only be conceived by those who have experienced them ; 
after many days of inexpressible fatigue and kffright, Mrs. 
Courtney arrived within sight of her destination—a place 
which she was not destined to reach without sufferings still 
more severe than any she had yet undergone; being sur¬ 
prised by a party of the natives, who were strolling about 
the country in search of prey. Imagination can frame no 
state more truly terrible than that into which she had 
fallen,—a captive to savages, who knew no use of their 
power but to make the unhappy sufferers endure every 
misery which the vicious ingenuity of man can devise. The 
ready fidelity of her attendant, however, in the very moment 
of the utmost peril, saved her for that instant, and threw 
her misfortunes into a different train. He informed them 
that his mistress was the wife of the governor of one of 
our settlements, who would certainly pay the highest Tan- 
som for her liberty, provided she was restored without 
injury. Thename he mentioned, added weight to his scheme; 
that governor being respected by his virtues by those who 
held the rest of his countrymen in detestation. They in¬ 
stantly conveyed her, with her faithful attendant, to the 
commander; but, alas ! if beauty is a gift, it sometimes 
proves a misfortune : the governor, struck with her situa¬ 
tion, as well as personal charms, was unable to resist them ; 
he endeavoured, by every means in his power, to inspire 
her with a return of his passion, by offices of tenderness 
and professions of regard. A severe fit of illness, into 
which she was thrown by such accumulated fatigue and 
distress, brought her to the brink of the grave. Fortunately 
for the lovely sufferer, the operation of the war called the 
governor away before her recovery; he left her with every 
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Teepect, ordering her commands to be obeyed as implicitly 
as his own. Many months elapsed ere his return, but at 
length the dreaded day arrived. Crowned with victory, 
loaded with spoils, all of which he laid at her feet with the 
most passionate professions of love. Her last resource was 
to recount to him her early history, and endeavour, in the 
most lively and earnest manner, to express her anxiety to 
return to her native country. When she had finished her 
narrative, what was his astonishment to find, in the widow 
of Mr. Courtney, his only sister! for this, her eldest bro¬ 
ther, had been sent to India when a boy of fourteen, and 
had become the heir of Colonel Maitland, who stipulated 
in his will, that Edward should assume his name. It had 
long been the intention of governor Maitland to realize his 
property and return to England,' and this discovery tended 
more strongly to put it into effect. The war being now 
ended, they commenced their journey without delay. Ar¬ 
riving at Calcutta, measures were employed and arrange¬ 
ments entered into with thq agents of the late Mr. Courtney, 
to forward his property as soon as realized. After a pros¬ 
perous voyage, these happy relatives at length reached 
their native soil, where a re-union with the rest of her 
family, and those friends to whom she was so greatly in¬ 
debted, tended to reconcile her to the dispensations of that 
Providence, who tempers the wind to the shorn lamb. 

D. M. 


MORNING LANDSCAPE. 


Twilight has fled, 

Heav'ns dews are shed, 

The brilliant flowers in incense rise 
To see the morn unclose her eyes* 

From lowly thatch 
Th* uplifted latch, 

The dog, whose loud bark tells his joy, 
Announce the watchful Shepherd Boy. 

'Neath yon beech-tree 
Now cheerfully, 

With song that well the new day hails, 

The rosy Milkmaid yokes her pails. 

Half sunk between 
The ivy’s green, 

Yon church-clock, in the sun's young ray, 

Urges the Ploughman on his way. 

Fast works the mill; 

The tinkling rill, 

Behind the parted hawthorn led, 

Bright ripples o’er its pebbly bed. 

Heath-bells invest 
Yon mountain’s crest, 

And, o’er the vale’s dark woods beneath, 

From huts, the light smoke twines its wreath. 

The Huntsman’s horn, 

From distance borne. 

Floats o'er the meads and smiling lakes :— 

In Nature’s joy the scene awakes. 

T. W. Kelly. 


THE WREATHS. TO-. 

From the Spanish • 

I pluck'd these flowers at break of day. 

When the dew-drops, like diamonds, shine. 

Meet offering for thee, and was on my way 
To compare their charms with thine. 

But lingering their blossoms in wreaths to form, 

To adorn thy golden hair ; 

Some bees all around me flew in a swarm, 

And stung me fiercely there. 

Now, smarting with pain, I bring thee home 
Those wreaths, in the Bees* despite ; 

And, sure ’twould be just that the honeycomb 
Of thy lips, should their stingsrequite. 

T. W. Kelly. 


THE WIDOW’S DAUGHTER, OR THE BRIGAND OF 
BOVINE. 


The widow's daughter followed the brigand of Bovine, 
who had for two years been the terror of the country round 
La Pouille, and had by that means acquired tbc name of 
“ King qf the Mountains ." She loved him without knowing 
who he was, believing he was a deserter from the army 
under sentence of death. Pity for his fault had penetrated 
her heart, and afterwards the beauty and courage of the 
brigand was so renowned, that all the young women were 
interested in his favor. 

She loved him without knowing him, and when she did 
know him, it was too late to part! She followed him to 
the mountains to shield herself from the wrath of her pa¬ 
rent ; she traversed the deserts frequented by the banditti; 
she partook of their fatigue, their perils. Unhappy girl l 
thy imprudence has cost thee dear! 

She also gave birth to a son, who resembled him, and 
who became her only comfort; for the brigand resumed his 
ferocious temper and was no longer to be appeased, even 
by her caresses. 

Reflection harassed him, and drove love from his resting 
place. His troop, formerly numerous and valiant, was dis¬ 
persed, a party of French soldiers had encountered them, 
and the banditti had fallen. Treachery had ruined some, 
and others had fled; and 2,000 piastres was to be awarded 
to whomsoever should produce the head of the chief, dead 
or alive. 

Four of his comrades alone remained. Four, out of 
sixty 1 to resist any longer would be both useless and, im¬ 
prudent. They hastily endeavored to gain the last'and 
most secure of their retreats, closely followed by the ene¬ 
my. Happily the strangers were ill-acquainted with the 
difficult roads in the mountains, but the smallest noise 
would guide their steps in the pursuit! The little troop 
marched cautiously onwards, speaking low and- at long 
intervals. The child slept in the arms of his mother ; at 
length he awakes; “Peace!” said the chief, in a deep and 
terrific voice. 

The young girl kissed her dear babe, and called it by 
every tender name she could think of, “ my child! my 
son ! my beautiful babe! my little Ambrosio!” she wanted 
to make him comprehend the danger t^o which he exposed 
them; but the child understood nothing save the feelingg 
of fatigue and hunger which provoked his tears. 
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“ Quiet him 1” said the chief, ri Mb life is of less conse- I 
qnence than ours. Quiet him, I say!” The horror-struck 
mother looked at him, and could with difficulty believe ' 
the terrible suggestions his words inspired. 

In the mean time the French soldiers heard the child's 
cries, they followed the sound, for they knew that a woman 
and child were with the chief. They gained upon them ; 
the Spaniards hear their footsteps, they know they will 
he taken if a speedy silence does not make them lose their 
track. “ Quiet him! ” resumed the chief. 

The child ceased to cry, and a profound silence suc¬ 
ceeded to the noise which had alarmed the fugitives. To 
save himself and his companions, he dashed Ms child’s 
head against a rock l 

The poor mother never shed a tear; and the chief turned 
aside his head. The banditti cast their looks to the earth, 
while she took up the body of her child and wrapped it in 
a piece of linen. She carried it a short distance, but the 
chief ordered her to give up the babe ; she insisted upon 
retaining the body until they should gain some sure refuge ; 
she wished to enclose the dear object in a grave, that she 
might sometimes visit and water with her tears; but the 
brigand, enraged at her resistance, snatched the babe out 
of her arras and giving it into those of his companions, 
they dug a pit at the foot of a tree where they laid the 
body. Still the poor young woman did not weep. The 
chief threatened to treat her as he did the child if 6he 
wearied him with her reproaches; she, however, said 
not a word. At night, the banditti overcome by fatigue, 
wished to repose themselves; but not one could resist his 
desire to sleep, in order to watch over the safety of the 
others. The young woman offered to be their guard, and in 
effect, her swollen and enflamed eyes proclaimed aloud an 
indisposition to sleep; she took up a musket and assumed 
a station at a little distance from the banditti. 

They slept; she looked attentively at one of them, he was 
the murderer of her son ; she thought of his youth and in¬ 
nocence, she thought of her mother, who, perhaps was dead, 
and in dying had cursed her! she thought of her love , so ea¬ 
gerly sought for by many, and which the brigand now so 
ill repaid. She thought of all these tMngs, and revenge 
occupied her heart. Revenge in Italy ! gloomy! terrible ! 
like the bursting of the volcano's fire! 6he thought above 
all of her child, massacred in her arms. “ Wretch!" said 
she, “ he did not dread my vengeance; on that point he is 
deceived;” she laughed, and the musket which had been 
confided to her, was rested on a sure spot. 1 he blow was 
struck 1 The report awoke the comrades of the chief, but 
the girl had fled and secretly retraced the path which con¬ 
ducted her to the foreigners, towards whom they were 
afraid to pursue her lest they should be entrapped. 

She reached the French party and asked to speak to the 
commander. “ I have killed the brigand chief’ she cried, 
“ he who has for two years despoiled the country and 
whom they named 1 King qfthe Mountain* give me the 
recompense which you promised to his captor.” 

The commander looked at her with astonishment; and 
the soldiers defied her to*have done the act she assented, 
but upon her telling them her story, they changed their 
tone, and pitied her. 

She led them to the spot where she had killed the bri¬ 
gand ; his body lay there but his companions had fled. 

The 2,000 piastres were oounted out to the young girl; 


but her mother, for whom 6he had destined this sum, no 
longer wanted it; she was dead, and perhaps in dying had 
cursed her. 

One of the soldiers struck with her beauty and tempted 
by the money she possessed, addressed her. “ You are 
young, beautiful, courageous,* said he, “ be my wife, and 
we will have a son as beautiful and well made, as he which 
you deplore, and who shall console you for his loss.” She 
agreed to his proposals, and became the soldiers bride; 
but at the birth of tMs second son whom she had so much 
wished for, a frightful delirium took possession of her 
senses and she kept constantly crying out that they were 
cutting the throat of her child; nothing could appease her; 
she ran all over the country and madly dug the ground up 
with her nails to find the body of her eldest bom. 

The daughter of the widow has followed the brigand of 
Bovine. She loved without knowing him, and when she 
did know him, it was too late to part. 


A COMPARISON BETWEEN FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
BEAUTY. 


Scene .— the Gardens of the Tuileries. 

Meter*. Boncceur and Caustic meeting. 

Bonceeur. My dear Caustic, I am devilish glad to sec 
you ! How long have you been in Paris ? 

Caustic. Quite long enough to wish myself at home 
again : I arrived this morning. 

Bon. I think myself fortunate in meeting you. 

Cans. No you don’t A man never thinks himself fortu¬ 
nate in meeting with an adversary, who is always sure to 
have the best of the argument; and you know very well 
that is your case. 

Bon. Soh—mild and polite as usual I see. Well, let us 
hope that the air of Paris may do something towards ren¬ 
dering you amiable. In the mean time, I repeat, I am glad 
to see you, and above all to see you here; because it is the 
very place to settle our last dispute. 

Cans. What do you mean by that ? I never left a dis¬ 
pute unsettled with you in my life. 

Bon. Oh, yes you did. Don’t you recollect the aigu- 

ment we had at Lord E-'s, about French and English 

beauty ? 

Cau*. Yes, I recollect now that confounded puppy of a 
Lord, put me into such a passion with his namby-pamby 
jargon of French, English, and Italian, that I was obliged 
to make my exit, leat I should have been tempted to knock 
him down. To say the tnfth, *twas enough to put a saint 
in a passion, to hear an animal like that set himself up for 
a judge of beauty. 

Bon. You must, however, acknowledge that he spoke 
the truth, when he said that English women were less 
graceful than their fair neighbours. Look at those two 
ladies coming towards us, they will afford one proof at 
least, of the truth of my assertion. 

Caus. No such thing. I maintain that the English¬ 
woman, if she would let nature alone, would be the most 
graceful of the two; but she spoils herself, and that is the 
common fault of English women, by an imitation of the 
French manner. Now let us examine a little in what this 
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grace, which you panegyrise so strongly, consists. Not In 
their walk certainly, for the mincing, tottering, tripping 
step of a French woman, is any thing but graceful. 

Bon. Why as to the walk, I give up that at once, but 
the air of the head, the motion of the arms, the ease in 
abort with which a French woman docs every thing. 

Cam. And says every thing, is inimitable; and I hope 
It will always remain so ; Heaven forbid that our women 
should ever succeed in acquiring it! I have seen some of 
these charmers say and do things with perfect ease, that I 
have felt confoundedly awkward in witnessing. 

Bon . Well, but badinage apart, you must acknowledge 
that there is a great charm in the perfect case of a French 
lady’s manner. 

Cam. I acknowledge that it would be charming if it 
were natural; but the least observation will convince you, 
that it is never natural. Every word, every look, every 
motion of a Frenchwoman is studied. One idea, and one 
only possesses her, that of appearing to advantage. Thus 
variety, the very thing that constitutes the soul of graee, 
is never found in the attitudes of a Frenchwoman. 

Bon. (Ironically .)—But you will find it,. I suppose, in 
those of an Englishwoman. 

Cam. Yes, I maintain you will find it in those of an 
Englishwoman, provided she is unspoilt by travel and the 
affectation of foreign manners. Look at each in society. 
The tones, gestures, looks even of the Frenchwoman, are 
the same to day, as they were yesterday, and will be to¬ 
morrow. Can you say that of your countrywomen ? 

Bon. Why in that point of view indeed—and yet there 
must, after all, be some reason for the generally received 
opinion, that Englishwomen are comparitively awkward. 
You know the French commonly say of them, that they 
are all born with two left arms.* 

Cam. Superficial observers, who look no farther than 
the surface, may sometimes mistake timidity for awkward¬ 
ness ; but let an Englishwoman be fairly judged, fairly 
contrasted with her rival; let her unstudied motions, looks, 
and tones be viewed beside the other’s artificial ones, and 
then see to which the palm of grace will be decreed. 

Bon. Hang it you have made me more than half a con¬ 
vert on this point. But then a great deal depends on ex- 
ression ; and there you will allow that Frenchwomen 
ave a great superiority. Look at a Frenchwoman when 
she speaks to her lover, or to her friend; or even when 
she thanks an indifferent person for any little service, and 
then tell me, Cynic as thou art, whether thy heart, even 
defended as it is by the seven fold shield of prejudice, can 
resist the magic pf her eye, of her smile. 

Cam. I maintain that there is no magic for those who 
are forwarned of the spell. It is a vulgar error, that French¬ 
women have more expression than the English. Their 
expression is in fact like their grace, artificial. I grant 
you indeed, that they are unrivalled in the art of calling up 
a look, and long may they continue so. But.can the looks 
and smiles, which you know have been prepared some 
hours before at the mirror, give you the same pleasure 
that the glowing blush, the beaming smile, and the eye 


• It is a fact that this compliment is sometimes paid us in 
Paris. 


which, true to every emotion of the soul, still has Its lustre 
chastened by that genuine modesty, which is at once the 
charm, and the glory of our women ? 

Bon. Bravo ! Bravo ! Why roan, the subject has in¬ 
spired you, you grow poetical upon it. 

Cam. I wish you would grow common-tensical upon it. 
Never mind the word, it is the fashion to make new ones. 
Mais revemons a n 09 mentons. 

Bon. Why faith in the way that you put the thing, I 
hardly know what to say. Still, call it what you please, 
modesty or pride, there certainly is something—now my 
dear fellow, none of your knock-me-down looks,—some¬ 
thing repulsive in the manner of most of our fair country¬ 
women. 

Caus. There is, and I hope there always will be, some¬ 
thing repulsive for fools and coxcombs; but a little ob¬ 
servation will convince you, that the delicate reserve which 
marks the manners of a genuine Englishwoman when with 
strangers, is never found repulsive by men of sense and 
good-breeding; because such men always know how to 
dissipate it, by those polite and respectful attentions, which 
are due to W’omcn ; but which, thanks to modern refine¬ 
ment, and the march of intellect, they are very little in 
the habit of receiving from the exquisites and dandies, 
that constitue so large a portion of fashionable men. 

Bon. But in fact we are spoiled, such of us as travel I 
mean, because we are so accustomed to be—r- to be- 

Cam. To be courted by the women, in short. Oh yes, I 
know that foreign ladies, and French ladies more than any 
other, are bien carressantes. But let me ask you, would 
you wish to see your wife, sister, or daughter, equal them 
in this respect ? 

Bon. Umph l Why, I rather think not. 

Cam. So, so, I perceive that poiut is settled. With 
regard to shape, feature, and complexion. 

Bon. Oh, in these respects there is nothing to be said ; 
the superiority of English women in all that regards mere 
personal beauty, must always be as unquestionable as their 
pre-eminence in every domestic and feminine virtue. 

Cam. Honestly and heartily, said Lionel, give mo your 
hand my boy! that speech of your’s atones for all the non¬ 
sense, and you know it was a great deal, that you have 
uttered for the last six months. 

Bon. Oh really your politeness overwhelms me. There 
is positively no answering compliments so peculiarly timed 
as yours. But come, since you are in such a flattering 
mood, let me present you at the toilet of the beautiful 
Madame de C— . 

Cam. AUons. —But, stop, stop, acknowledge that our 
dispute is decided. Confess yourself fairly conquered. 

Bon. Without making any confession at all, I shall 
leave you to gather my opinion from the assurance I now 
give you, that whatever country my mistress may be of, 
my wife shall be English. 

Com. That’s enough, I am,satisfied, and every one of 
your countrywomen that possesses a grain of common 
sense will be satisfied also. 
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HIS LATE LAMENTED MAJESTY, GEORGE IV. 


“ There are signs of woe in the strong holds of kings, 
lamentation and sorrow is abroad, for the mighty cast 
down; and Death hath gotten the victory!'* 


Our worst fears, our gloomiest apprehensions are ful¬ 
filled! George the Fourth, he who was his country's 
pride, his subjects glory; the beloved of his family; the 
father of his people, is no more ! after a severe visitation of 
illness, borne with that serenity of conduct which charac¬ 
terised his life, caused his name to be revered, and his 
reign glorious, he was summoned to lay down an earthly 
for an immortal crown, at a quarter past three o’clock of 
the morning of Saturday the 26th of June, a day which must 
henceforward be remembered as a dark one in the calendar. 

England has frequently been ruled by great and good 
kings; heroes have swayed her sceptre, scholars have pre¬ 
sided over her destines ; but she never possessed a monarch 
so beloved when living, so deplored now dead, as the just 
and energetic prince whose demise we sorrowing record, 
and which causes his people to feel they have lost a parent, 
and every Englishman to know he has parted from a 
friend. 

The official announcement of his death was conveyed to 
the public through the medium of the following Extraordi¬ 
nary Gazette: 

Whitehall, June 26 th, 1830. 

A bulletin, of which the following is a copy, has been 
this morning received by Secretary Sir Robert Peel, one 
of his Majesty’s principal Secretaries of State :— 

“ Windsor Castle, June 26. 

“ It has pleased Almighty God to take from this world 
the King's most LxceUent Majesty. 

His Majesty expired at a quarter past three o’clock this 
morning, without pain. 

(Signed) Henry Halford. 

Matthew John Tierney.” 

George (Frederick Augustus) the IVth, was born on 
the 12th August, 1762, and, consequently, wa 3 in his sixty- 
eighth year ; ascending, on the demise of his royal father, 
George the Third, the throne of these realms, an event 
which took place on the 29th January, 1820, and one of 
the first acts of his splendid reign was to advance Arthur, 
Lord Wellington, to the Peerage, in consequence of his 
brilliant and successful conduct in the Peninsula. The I 
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Coronation of his late Majesty took place on the 19th July, 
1821, and was a ceremony of almost unrivalled splendour, 
and unparalleled magnificence. In the same year the 
King visited his kingdoms of Hanover and Ireland, and in 
the following twelvemonth that of Scotland also ; in each 
of which, and every where he shew r ed himself to his sub¬ 
jects, his reception was enthusiastic, sincere, and satisfac¬ 
tory. 

On Thursday, the 15th of April of the present year, the 
nation was first alarmed by the issue of a bulletin by his 
Majesty’s Physicians; to the ambiguous nature of which 
it would be now’ unseemly more particularly to revert. It 
had, however, the effect of postponing, and subsequently 
forbidding the celebration of the Levee and Drawing-room 
intended to be held in celebration of the birth-day of our 
Monarch. We pass over the period of long but nobly en¬ 
dured suffering, to come to the last scene of the departed 
one’s eventful history; the closing of the mundane career 
of a justly beloved Monarch ; and which may be summed 
up in a few emphatic words, to the effect that, at the period 
stated in the Court announcement, George the Fourth, 
after a brief but glorious reign, resigned himself without a 
painful struggle, to his Heavenly Maker, quitting the w’orld 
at peace w ith all mankind, aud w ith a holy assurance to 
wear an incorruptible crown in brighter and better spheres. 

“ Now for his death, a nation's tears must flow, 

To evidence sincerity of woe ; 

The old man's wishes will his memory bless ; 

The young man’s prayer attest his gentleness; 

Nor feud, nor party, will assail his tomb, 

But round it smiling charity shall bloora ; 

And purest incense gratitude will raise, 

T' embalm his name, immortalize his praise'* 

His Majesty’s disorder was an extensively diseased or¬ 
ganization of the heart; this was the primary disorder, 
although dropsical symptoms subsequently supervened; 
and, in fact, there was a general breaking up of 11 is Ma¬ 
jesty’s constitution. The torture which the King must 
have suffered during the paroxysms of this disorder, must 
have been excruciating : his moans were at times heard by 
the sentinels on duty in the Quadrangle, the stations of 
two of whom were removed some weeks ago to a greater 
distance, in consequence of the soldiers having mentioned 
the sounds which they had overheard. This appears to 
have been a chronic disorder, and to have been gradually 
creeping into His Majesty’s system. From the irregular 
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and at times languid circulation which the disorder of the 
heart had occasioned. His Majesty has, within the last 
three months, found temporary relief from a regulated use 
of some liquors: mixed Curacoa, Eau de Cologne, weak 
brandy and water, have been (under regimen) his general 
liquids. But no hope of recovery was entertained either by 
His Majesty or his physicians (as we have been informed) 
for the last seven weeks; the struggle of the Royal sufferer 
was hard, but he w r as daily sinking under it, until death 
relieved him at last by the pure exhaustion of the system. 

The port mortem examination shewed that the King had 
died of a diseased organization of the heart. That organ 
was uncommonly enlarged, (which sufficiently accounts 
for the swollen appearance of the chest,) but there was no 
effusion of water in the thoracic cavity. The valves of the 
heart bad become partially ossified, and there was a con¬ 
siderable degree of fatness about that organ generally. 
The liver was not diseased; the lungs were, we under¬ 
stand, ulcerated, and there were dropsical symptoms of the 
skin in various parts of the body, but not of a nature 
necessarily to produce death. They appeared rather the 
eventual consequence of tho impeded circulation of the 
blood, owing to the disorganization of the hinctions of the 
heart. There were also indications of disease of the 
bones, arising from the primary disorder : indeed the 
debilitated circulation of the vital fluid had everywhere 
left the traces of its long existence. 

The operation was performed by Sir Astley Cooper, on 
Monday morning, June 27. 

George the Fourth is succeeded on the throne by his 
eldest brother, the Duke of Clarence, now William the 
Fourth of England ; who was, on the day of his Royal 
Predecessor's demise, sworn in by that title in full Council 
at St. James’s Palace ; and from all that we have observed 
of the activity, and heard of the good disposition of the 
Sovereign, we have no apprehensions, now that the hour is 
come, to “ wear a kingly crown upon his brow,’' but that 
he will not shrink from the claims, the duties, the activi¬ 
ties, and the benevolences of his commanding station ; but 
that taking an example from that worth, liberality, and 
greatness, the loss of which not only our own nation, but 
Europe must deplore, he will not only have the wisdom to 
consider his subjects his friends, his people his children; 
but convince us he possesses the magnanimity, to sacrifice 
individual considerations to public benefit.* 

* It must be interesting to give here a brief summary 
of the family of the new Sovereign, It is curious in shewing 
how closely certain subjects are now connected with their 
King. 

His Royal Highness was born on the 21st of August, 
1765, and w r as united to the Princess Adelaide Louisa 
Theresa Caroline Amelia, eldest daughter of the late, 
and sister of the reigning Duke of Saxe Mein ingen, 
on the 11th of July, 1818, when the Duke was in 
his fifty-third year, and the Princess in her twenty-sixth. 
The issue of this marriage was the Princess Charlotte 
Augusta, born and died the 27th of March, 1819, and the 
Princess Elizabeth Georgiana Adelaide, born the 10th 
December, 1820, who died the 4th March in the following 
year. The Earl of Errol, the Hon. John Erskike Ken¬ 
nedy, (second son of Earl Cassilis,) Mr. Philip Sidney, 
(member of Eye, and only son of Sir James Sydney, 
Bart.) and Lieut.-Col. Charles Fox, of the 34th regiment 
of foot, stand in relation of sons-in-law to the illustrious 
Duke, having married the Misses Elizabeth Augusta 
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We have it from a source on which reliance may be 
placed, that kis present Mqjesty , William the Fourth , will 
hold a Levee , and her Mqjesty , Queen Adelaide , a Drawing 
Room, in about a fortnight after the interment qf his late 
lamented Mqjesty George IV. 

The great and peculiar interest that is felt by all ranks of 
society in every thing relative to our late beloved monarch, 
will necessarily render the following little anecdote par¬ 
ticularly gratifying to our distinguished readers. We give 
it upon unquestionable authority. It is well known, that 
he for whom a nation mourns was always distinguished for 
the filial affection entertained by him for his venerated 
parent; for his anxiety and solicitude during the whole of 
that lamented monarch's malady, his devotion to his ser¬ 
vice, and in short his earnestness to lighten the woes that 
pressed so heavily upon him, to soften the couch of sick¬ 
ness. The prince was always constant in his attendance 
at Windsor, and one morning, upon entering the monarch's 
chamber with the silent foot of caution, his car caught the 
sounds of his aged father’s voice, mourning over his afflic¬ 
tion, and repeating the fine and impressive words of Milton. 

“ Oh dark , dark , dark, amid the blaze qf noon. 
Irrecoverably dark,—total eclipse , 

Without all hope of day !" 

in tones so plaintive and distressing, that the prince affected 
almost beyond utterance, exclaimed as he passed the 
attendants, “ My dear father !’* and hurried into the ad¬ 
joining chamber, to give vent to his excited feelings in 
tear 8. 

We are informed upon good authority, that the anecdote 
relative to the interview of his Majesty and the heir pre¬ 
sumptive, a few weeks ago, which has been generally 
talked of in fashionable circles, is substantially correct. 
The king feeling considerable relief from pain, was dressed 
in his usual evening costume, and upon the arrival of the 
duke, the latter was surprised to see his beloved brother 
in such a favorable state, his Majesty observing the ad¬ 
miration of the duke, instantly held out his hand, and 
exclaimed with a smile, “ Ah, Clarence, here I am dressed 
again, and feeling as well as ever I did in my life !" 

How ridiculous was the assertion of some of the papers, 
that Mr. Nussey, the apothecary, was called in to pre¬ 
scribe for his late majesty; the king being, in fact, sur¬ 
rounded by physicians, in whom the utmost confidence waa 
placed by the suffering monarch. It would be acknowledging 
that the advice of an apothecary was the only chance left for 
the royal patient. That the latter might have been 
helped into the presence of the monarch by a physician, as 
a beneficial recommendation, and to give him a kind of 
tclaty there can be no doubt, but that his advice was re¬ 
quisite to the physicians is absolute stuff. He might too, have 
had the prescriptions given to him to make up, and any 
apothecary at Windsor could have done the same kind of 
work ; nay, he might have set up at night as a nurse. If 


Sophia, and Mary Fitzclarencb, his Royal Highness’s 
daughters. Col. Fitzclarencb, of the 7th Fusileers, mar¬ 
ried in 1821, Lady Augusta Boyle, daughter of the Earl 
of Glasgow, and Col. G. Fitzclarencb is son-in-law to 
the Earl of Egremont. Captain Adolphus Fitzclarencb, 
R. N., and the Rev. Augustus Fitzclarencb, rector of 
Maple, Durham, are unmarried. 
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the recovery of the monarch depended on the advice of an 
apothecary, notwithstanding his majesty was under the care 
of such eminent men as Sir H. Halford, &c. &c., we 9&y 
that all hopes of the king's restoration to health must have 
been given up! !! 

A pleasant anecdote is in circulation respecting His 
Royal Highness the Duke of Clarence, now our gra¬ 
cious King ; it is to this effect, some person strongly im¬ 
bued with the too fashionable mania for every thing of 
transmarine production, recommended a foreign domestic 
to the Duke. The reply of the latter was worthy not only 
of the then hrir -presum ptwe, but is deserving the consi¬ 
deration of every well judging Englishman. “ As long as 
I find faithful servants among the subjects qf mg Royal 
Brother, I will never employ either Frenchman, German, 
or any other description of foreigner.*' Speaks not this 
volumes, that our own people will be patronized again to the 
exclusion of bold and covetous intruders ? 

Gsa it be true that a Lord of the Bedchamber, (even 
whilst shewing the bulletin of his August Master’s health) 
could “wager a good round** sum, that “the latter would 
not live three days ? ” We would willingly believe this not 
true, but still we think our belief may fail us. Adieu to the 
“ spirit stirring drum, ’ adieu to the “ ear piercing./Jfe ” and 
** alt quality,** if our “thinking” be correct. 

“ Of your companions tell me, Charles, true, 

I then can judge the character qfyou.** 

We wish some of our fashionable people upon town, 
would recollect that “ curiosity , like all other desires, pro¬ 
duces pain as well as pleasureand that, as many of them 
apply it, it becomes effrontery ; and should be chastised ac¬ 
cordingly. Now we would ask the noble lord, he 
“—Who comes up with supercilious nod. 

Shakes his ambrosial curie, and looks the God;” 
and who seems to think, like Samson of old, that in such 
consists his strength; we would ask whether it does not 
better become him to behave, now, at all events, with some 
shew of gentiemanlike decorum ? “ The graceful action, 
and the polished word,” may occasionally distinguish him, 
but these are more than neutralized by the impertinent 
glances he casts, and the silly simpers he uses, towards re¬ 
spectable females. These are neither indicative of correct 
manners, nor prudent forethought. Pure and well regu¬ 
lated minds laugh to scorn, (whilst they feel disgusted at,) 
ouch insolence. We regret to say be of the curled locks, 
(by the way they are horridly unfashionable in the male just 
now,) is not singular in this species of insolence; for, 
like him, whether walking or riding with their friends, 
whether in St. James' Street, the Park, Epsom, or Ascot 
race-course, stare! stare ! 1 stare! 11 seems their cate¬ 
chism. By and by, however, some one of them will get a 
rebuff, which all shall remember ; and it would afford us 
great pleasure to furnish the material to any real gentleman, 
who shall be the first to have the spirit to resist any such 
insults which may be passed upon the females of his ac¬ 
quaintance. 

It may not be within the knowledge of the whole of our 
readers, that Pbinch Frederick of Prussia, lately arrived 
here, is the eldest son of her Royal Highness the Duchess 
of Cumberland, whose first husband was the late Prince 
Frederick of Prussia, brother to the reigning monarch of 
that kingdom* Our recent visitor,in question, is the present 
candidate, since the resignation of Prince Leopold, to t 
tmdoriake the very responsible office of reigning over the | 


Greek nation, and It Ib generally believed will be fhe suc- 
sessfal one. At all events, it is a consolation to know that 
our country appears determined to support him, who is 
bound by strong ties to hold ns his friends. 

It has been said, that “ to be a foreigner, was always, 
in England, a reason of dislike;” now though this is proba¬ 
bly an exaggeration, yet we cannof wonder, from what has 
recently occurred, that such an impression should have a 
foundation. 7fiw we have it in our power to affirm, it was 
not one of r the English nobility, but a foreign princess, 
famous for her gallantry and coquetry, who has been so 
officious in degenerating our English fair. A constant and 
inveterate visiter at all fashionable parties, she compelled 
tender age and mature years to follow and to imitate her. 
One poor young creature, meek and gentle in her nature, 
certainly met her death, and like a fragile green-house 
plant, too early exposed to the elements, drooped and pined 
away from an unsparing introduction to late hours, intem¬ 
perate suppers, and want of rest. The truth is, foreign 
manners do not accord with English constitutions. Our 
habits are ill suited to the looser ones of transmarine eoun^ 
tries. We give up our character when we give up our pru¬ 
dence, and we cease to seem superior, (as we assuredly 
are,) in external appearance, when we appear careless of 
keeping pre-eminent over those of other countries in the 
maintenance of decorum, and the establishment of pro-t 
priety! Recent exposures (and if we are compelled we will 
speak out,) may cure the evil; if not, an honest pen, and 
an unhesitating tongue shaM ! 

We think it was Dr. Johnson who said, “ a man will 
commit an action with undisturbed self-complacency, 
which he cannot hear of without pain. What a pity the tym¬ 
panum of the ear should be so sensitive, and the conscience 
so deaf.” We are sure Lord F. B—-—c felt this at a 
recent fbte, at a certain “ lodge,” where he was so in- 

veterately rallied by the Countess of W-, for his rusty 

black coat, and shrunk up trowsers, and touts ensemble of 
miser-like habiliments whenever he appears o’mornmgs 
in public. One would really imagine the days of Daniel 
Dancer, or the Rev. Mr. Harvest were come back again. 
For the same reason we quite pitied the good humoured 
I Lord Worcester should have all eyes cast upon him, and 
his “well-worn” suit, when he was constabled across the 
course at Ascot. 

Why does Lord E— nb —R— h not suffer his very fine 
grey horse to make its own grand paces, without curbing 
the steed to create attention to the rider; or why does he 
so often, dining his promenade excursions, take ojf his hat l 
Is it to convince us that the “ wisdom is in the wig? ” 

We certainly have no right to interfere with the 
respective “ hobbies” of our noble friends $ but really if 
the “ lords of the creation,” like to have their 
“ whistle,” it is but right, we think, that they should 
“ pay for it.” Now we do not blame my Lord of Har¬ 
rington for keeping Greek boys to swell his retinue, and 
make a shew in the vicinity of Harrington House, but 
really he should bfestow upon them, more respectable 
habiliments than those which they at present wear. We 
never saw any thing in a nobleman's mansion so dirty and 
shabby; they look for all the world like the wretched 
puppet-shew people that we may imagine assemble at 
Bartholomew fair, and such like disreputable places. We 
trust that my Lord H. will instantly send for his tailor- 
general, and issue orders for the batter dressing of hie 
troop. 
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There has been tome talk of one of the Miss Brandling’s 
being upon the eve of a sacred compact with a gay young 
gentleman, hut we believe the report is incorrect. The 
agreeable Miss Brande has appeared in considerable grace 
and loveliness, as has also the youthful and elegant Miss 
Burdett, during the month. We must not omit our note 
of admiration at the shi me of the fascinating Miss Cado- 
gan, whose charms have spread “ light and life” over 
many of the most brilliant parties. Miss Vii.lirrs, Miss 
Stanhope, and Miss Capel, have been the principal beau¬ 
ties at Almack's. 

Lady Keith, and the fascinating Miss Elphinstone, 
have introduced a ne\v dance to the circles of ton, which 
is likely to become a favorite, since it is more easy of ac¬ 
complishment than the Mazurka, and infinitely more 
elegant. It is rather a slow movement, and somewhat re¬ 
sembles the waltz, with the addition of some of the most 
admired steps of the Galoppade. It excited universal ad¬ 
miration upon its introduction ; the graceful manner of 
Miss Elph instone’s dancing adding consideraby to the 
effect. 

The temporary loss of the lovely Emily Cowper, and 
the equally attractive Miss Sheridan, has been much felt 
in the circles of fashion, of which they have been such dis¬ 
tinguished ornaments. We trust, however, soon to renew 
our acquaintance with their agreeable merits, and that when, 
as Lady Ashley, and Lady St. Maur, they join the gay 
circles of ton , their appearance will still be characterized 
with all that spirit of youthful happiness that has so fer¬ 
vently endeared them to their friends. We cannot miss 
this opportunity of congratulating those fair stars of 
fashion upon their nuptials, and sincerely wish them every 
felicity of which humanity is susceptible. 

Our fair readers will rejoice to hear, that the Horticultural 
Society intend to admit ladies to the enjoyment of their 
benefits, and that the measure for their introduction is to 
be proposed at tho next meeting. This is as it should be ; 
and we have no doubt of the fruit and flowers thriving 
prosperously under the cheering sun-smiles of the beauties 
of Fashion's W’orld. 

We wonder why it should be deemed necessary by foreign 
potentates to give their infants, when at the baptismal font, 
such a multiplicity of titles. We just now learn that the 
daughter of the crown Prince and Princess of Sweden has 
been named Charlotte Eugenia Augusta Amelia Albertina. 
There is “ alliteration's artful aid ” indeed; but could 
not the parents of this many-named baby remember that 
tee had an Elizabeth! that we had an Anne! that we 
had a Charlotte ! and learn wisdom ? 

From the Age Ncv'tjjaper, June 20/4, 1830.— China. —It 
does not appear that the quarrel with the Chinese w ill be 
of very long duration, from some Tea Dealers being so in¬ 
different to it and its consequences ; for we are now buy¬ 
ing of George Bywater, No. Id, Oxford Street, a most 
excellent Congou Tea, at 5s. a pound ; and remarkably fine 
Pekoe, at 6*., with Hyson, equal to Gunpowder, at 8s. 

From the Lancet, A >ay 2'ld, 1830.—“ I know of no article 
more pernicious to health in general, or more likely to irri¬ 
tate our nerves, than the common or Bohea Teas, and it 
behoves the Public to be on their guard against them, and 
encourage the fair trader. I have been most forcibly 
struck with this idea from having purchased some Five 
Shillirtg Breakfast tea from Mr. George By water, 16, 
Oxford Street, and finding it far superior to what 1 had 
been paying my grocer 7s. 


MARRIAGES AND DEATHS IN HIGH LIFE, 

WITH A OLANCB AT PROJECTED UNIONS. 

The festal torch of Hymen has been lighted during the past 
month, for some of the most wealthy and splendid members of 
that radiant Would we chronicle, and of whose absolute queen 
we are slaves. Our duty, therefore, is first to record in our 
nuptual list, the happy union of one of the loveliest flowers that 
deck the garden of fashion, the elegant and fascinating Lady 
Emily Cowper, whose beauty and accomplishments have been 
so frequently celebrated by ourselves and the distinguished 
contributors to our magazine. Her ladyship has at length 
honoured Lord Asbley with her hand, an honour which that 
amiable young nobleman fully deserves. 

The gay circles of ton has suffered another temporary depri¬ 
vation, in the loss of the lovely Miss Jane Georgiana Sheri¬ 
dan, whose praises also have been frequently “ said and sung” 
in our lively pages. Lord St. M a up., (Sf.ymoup,) eldest son 
of the Duke of Somerset, has been the successful suitor to the 
shrine of such excessive worth and loveliness. Their nuptials 
were solemnized in Grosvenor Place. His Grace of Somerset 
has settled ,£2000 per annum upon the happy bride, who, with 
her noble consort, is passing the honeymoon at Wimbledon, 
previous to a continental tour. , * 

“Oh, who can tell the happiness, 

The happiness of mutual aspirations, 

Crowned with success V* 

So sings the bard, and so enquire we, when we glance at the 
happiness of the Rev. Charles Baring, youngest son of Sir 
Thomas Baring, Bart.M. P., whose happiness must be indeed 
“ beyond the reach of thought,” crowned by the felicity of the 
hand, and the vows of truth, fidelity-and love, plighted at the 
holy altar, of the amiable and fascinating daughter of the late 
Major Charles Sf.a ly, of the Bengal artillery. This happy 
event occurred on the 13th inst. at Marylebone church, near the 
Regent’s park. 

Our joyous list of those sunshinings of nature, must be also 
swelled with the.gratifying record of the mutual felicity of the 
gallant Major General, Sir Charles Phillips, and Harrilt, 
relict of the Rev. Richard Si rode, of Newnhampark, Decon, 
daughter of the late Sir Frederick Rogers, Bart, of Black¬ 
ford, who have been happily united at the church of Tor, De¬ 
von. Nor must we omit to mention the union of the beautiful 
Catherine, youngest daughter of the Hon. and Rev. the Lord 
Bishop of Waterford, and neice to the Earl of Mayo, with 
the Rev. Henry Prittie Perry. 

We must now turn to the darker portion of our chronicle, 
and as we have dwelt upon the smiles of fashion, linger for a 
moment upon her tears; and they have been shed, unaffectedly 
shed, for the passing into the silent tomb, of the amiable and 
venerated Countess of Powis, who expired on the 3rd ult. at 
Walcot, Shropshire, in the seventy-second year of her age. 
The grave has also, since our last, closed upon the lamented 
Mrs. Sulyard, relict of the late Edward Sulyard, Esq., of 
Haughley park , Suffolk, and mother-in-law to Lord Stafford, 
at whose seat, Cortessy Hall, she resigned her spirit to that 
omnipotent power that bestowed it, and with meek and pious 
resignation, glided into “ that bourne from whence no traveller 
returns.” 

A sigh must also be breathed to the memory of the amiable 
and highly talented M. J. Stapleton, the eldest son of the 
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Kigbt Hon. Lord Lb Dcspknsir. This Hon. and Rev. gen¬ 
tleman expired at Tunbridge Wells ■ bis genuine and unaffected 
piety, his generosity and kindness of heart, must long live in 
the grateful remembrance of his friends. 

** The chill, cold hand of the last enemy,” 
has also been directed towards the life springs of the respected 
Mrs. Poyntz Ricketts, aunt of the late Earl of Liverpool, 
who since our last publication, 

“ Has fled to that land of deathless bliss. 

Where reigns eternal love!” 

With the name of the venerable Earl Habcourt, we close 
our mournful list; this lamented nobleman had been a daily 
inquirer, at the castle after his Majesty’s health, till within a 
few days of his decease; upon the King’s asking why Lord 
Harcourt bad not called as usual, and being informed the 
cause, his Majesty immediately replied, “ Then let Sir Henry 
Halford go to him immediately.” Alas ! the exertions of Sir 
Henry were unavailing, the venerable Earl expired on Thurs¬ 
day the 17th, at bis seat in the neighbourhood of Windsor. 

Numerous are the offerings that are preparing for the festal 
shrine of hymen, the cakes that are being broken, and the 
wedding presents prepared, -the sacrifice of which shall be 
especially noticed in this magazine, the supreme organ of the 
fashionable world ; but as our readers like to anticipate these 
happy “ doings,” we subjoin a few of the matrimonial unions 
that are spoken of as being in contemplation. Lady Eliza¬ 
beth Herbert, it is said, trill be led to the holy altar by Lord 
Clanwilliam; and it has been reported that the prince of 
beaux , Lord Chesterfield, tired of a bachelor’s monotonous 
life, intends to vary it by the harmony of a uij'e, and that the 
lady about to honour our fashionable friend, is the amiable 
Lady Emmeline Manners. Lady .Emily Bertie, and not 
Lady Charlotte, is to many Mr. Bathurst. And we have 
heard it reported in some high circles, that Lord Porch ester 
is to be honoured with the hand of Lord Henry Howard’s 
daughter, the Duke of Norfolk's neice, Miss Howard 
Molyneux. 


THE DRAMA. 


The Stage is the truest and most intelligible picture of 
human life. 


Taglioni !—The far-famed, delicious Taglioni, has 
ion ted before our enraptured eyes with the consciousness 
of real and eminent genius, proudly challenging the severity 
of criticism, and compelling us to lay down our wand at her 
shrine: the sacrifice of criticism is indeed demanded by the 
extraordinary performances of this detsse de la danse, we 
can offer nothing in dispraise, and yield ourselves up en¬ 
tirely to the fascination which she excites, the beautiful 
absoment which pervades our “ soul and sense,” as we 
behold her in all the might and majesty of loveliness, float¬ 
ing like the young gazelle, as if she disdained to tread the 
common earth, and songht a brighter dwelling in the skies! 
But to descend from the raptures which the recollection of 
Taglioni first excites, we must, in plain language, express 
ourselves in the most unqualified terms of admiration and 
approbation of her splendid talents,—talents which we 
fearlessly assert have never been equalled upon the Opera 
stage, and this we say with the full remembrance of the 
great achievements of Fanny Bias, Mercandotti, Noblet, 


and Ronzi Vestris, —the charming, little, nerer-to-be- 
forgotten Ronzi Vestbis. It is with pleasure we behold the 
engagement of this delightful creature meeting with such 
eminent success; and though her stay with us has been 
short, we trust to have the gratification of a prolonged 
visit in the ensuing season. 

Malibran has been indulging again in her own airs, in¬ 
stead of her composer’s ; she fell ill during the performance 
of La Cenerentola; Laporte was in dismay ; Blasis, how ¬ 
ever, having been luckily found in the theatre, she kindly 
consented to finish the part, but wiien dressed for that pur¬ 
pose, behold a w ? onder;— Malibran, suddenly restored to 
health, renew ed her performance, and with increased spirit, 
whilst the young enchantress, who had effected this wonder¬ 
ful cure, again returned to her box. We have to express 
our gratification at the very fine performance of Don Mag - 
nifico by Lablaciie, w'ha continues to enjoy the high repu¬ 
tation which his Geromtno excited. His Leperello w f as not 
at all equal to either of those assumptions. Setniramidc 
has been performed during the month, for the purpose of 
introducing Lalande in the character of the her ine; it 
was a very weak and inefficient performance, and though 
at intervals some gleams of genius broke from the general 
mediocrity, they were not sufficiently powerful to claim 
particular notice. 

Drury Lane closed on the 14th, after producing a play 
called the Spanish Husband, or First and Last Love , written 
by Mr. Howard Payne, and pain enough we endured in 
witnessing its performance ; it has, however, passed to the 
“ tomb of all the Capulets,” and so peace to its remains. 

Covent Garden has closed the most successful season ex¬ 
perienced since the period of the celebrated Master Betty 
mania, which is solely to be ascribed to the exercise of the 
pre-eminent talents of Miss Fanny Kemble. We regret 
that circumstances deprived us of the pleasure of witnessing 
that highly-gifted young lady’s personation of Lady Townly 
(Provoked Husbaiul), but if we may credit the reports of 
contemporary critics, her performance was truly beautiful 
and correct. We shall take the first opportunity next sea¬ 
son of paying our own tribute to its merits. 

The benefits at each of the theatres w f cre very attractive ; 
that of Miss Foote deserves especial notice. The perfor¬ 
mances were well selected, and we were glad to perceive 
the house crowded, and that too w ith fashionable company. 
The play was 44 The Wonder ,” in which Miss Foote sus¬ 
tained the part of Violante in a most finished and exquisite 
style; there w r as throughout a peculiar grace and ladv-like 
demeanour, blended with the passion of the character, 
which we have in vain looked for in other representatives, 
and which, while it evinces the taste and judgment of the 
actress in its adoption, also clearly appears to have been 
gathered from actual mingling in the refined circles of so¬ 
ciety. There is no actress upon the stage who can so fully 
preserve the elegance of genteel life throughout their pei- 
ionnances as Miss Foote ; her representations are indeed 
charming, and upon this occasion she displayed abilities i f 
the very highest degree of excellence. Her chair scene with 
Charles Kemble (an inimitable Don Felix), was faultlessly 
correct, beautifully imagined, and executed with corres¬ 
ponding skill. Miss Foote's excellent performance of this 
difficult part must add considerably to the very high repu¬ 
tation she already eqjoys, and we anticipate much gratifi¬ 
cation from her performances in the ensuing Beason. After 
the play, Miss Paton endeavoured to amuse us with the old 
hacknied air, “Black-eyed Susan, ’’ without accompani- 
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meats; such worn-out things will never do la these “march 
of intellect” times. Miss P. a “ Sweet William ” was some¬ 
what ill-timed, and which Mr. Wood was reminded of 
when he appeared in the afterpiece.* Between the play 
and farce, the Mazurka was attempted, but it was a vile 
attempt; it had not the least resemblance to that which it 
professed to describe, and the dancers were wretchedly 
dressed. 

The Haymarket has commenced its season, and with con¬ 
siderable success. The opening comedy, Speed the Plough, 
introduced to us our old favorites. Farren, as Sir Abel, 
the man of many inventions, was capital; we wish we could 
say the same of Mr. Webster, who endeavoured to imitate 
Emery in Farmer Ashfield , and struggled through the cha¬ 
racter to the evident pain of all the audience assembled ; 
if this comedy is again performed, we advise the manager 
to put Mr. Webster into the character of the Postillion , or 
something similar, and not suffer him to offend respectable 
audiences by his palpable inefficiency ; the same Mr. Web¬ 
ster marred a very creditable “ School for Scandal" by his 
buffoonery in Sir Beryamin Backbite. Farren’s Sir Peter 
Teazle was in his finest style, and Vining and Cooper, as 
the brothers, were highly respectable. The character of 
Lady Teazle introduced Miss Mordaunt, of Drury Lane, 
who sustained the part in a very elegant and unaffected 
style. There is a spirit and propriety about this lady’s per¬ 
formances that we think will render her a decided favorite 
with the town. 

A very inferior interlude by Mr. Poole, called Conjectures, 
or the Man in the Camlet Cloak , obtained a short existence, 
by some very lively and spirited acting; Mrs. Humby, in 
particular, played her character in a most able and original 
style. We shall take another opportunity of noticing the 
abilities of this clever actress. 

Mr. Kean has commenced a series of performances at 
this theatre, which are, it is stated, to terminate his career 
“ upon the London boards.” We look upon this statement 
as rather apocryphal; indeed, it is our wish that it should 
not be correct. The energies of Mr. Kean may be injured, 
but they certainly are not destroyed; intemperance, and 
other causes, which plant the locks of age upon the brow 
of youth, may have reduced him but to a shadow of what 
he used to be, but he still possesses his transccndant powers, 
which only require temperance and quiet to be renewed in 
all their pristine vigour, and again to irradiate the British 
drama with their splendid flow of sun. We were never 
very great admirers of Mr. Kean’s performances, because 
we considered his style to be replete with errors; but we, 
nevertheless, felt considerable pleasure from beholding 
many of his delineations, from the wild and, apparently, 
unstudied bursts of passion so peculiar to himself, and which 
no other actor upon the stage has ever been able to attain. 
The part of Richard, which many people strangely think his 
best, was his first performance at this theatre.+ He has 


* We have nothing to offer upon this distressing subject; 
the statement in the “ Age” bears too strongly the stamp 
of authority to admit the shadow of a doubt respecting its 
accuracy; and with so striking an evidence of the crimi¬ 
nality of the parties, we will pass over the detail without 
observation ; the facts are in every body’s mouths, and let 
our readers form their own opinions,—if more than one 
opinion can be formed. 

f it may not be generally known that Mr. Kean’s fret 


since sustained Othello and Shyhek. The great abilities of 
Kean, however, and the circumstance of his parting, are 
scarcely sufficient to enable us to endure the scenes in 
which be is not engaged, in the performance of the dramas 
of Sh&kspeare. With the exception of Cooper, and the 
ladies (F. H. Kelly In particular), there is not an indivi¬ 
dual actor who does not deserve to be discharged from the 
theatre without a character for bis dreadful assault upon 
the tragic muse! Some of tbe pathetic scenes are indeed 
truly laughable. Cannot the manager engage other players 
for the evenings of Kean’s performances, and not suffer 
him to bid us farewell in such discreditable company ? 

A young lady of great vocal talent has made a very suc¬ 
cessful debut in Polly (Beggar's OperaJ. The Haymarket is 
certainly not the most favorable bouse for the debut of a 
vocalist, but the abilities of the feir debutante effectually 
overcome the local disadvantages, and her success has been 
commensurate to her merits. We may observe, however, 
that she seems too great an admirer of the style of Mali- 
bran. The meretricious ornaments of that favorite syren 
appear to have been too sedulously studied, and the conse¬ 
quence is productive of an effect which, although it may 
excite admiration for the moment, will, ultimately, with 
the decline of novelty, cease te be regarded. We remem¬ 
ber a lovely woman, and delightful singer, who strikingly 
evidences the truth of these remarks—Mrs. Austin, —whom 
our readers may probably recollect a few years ago at Drury 
Lane, and subsequently at the English Opera. Mr. Horn 
was the Captain Macheath; the size of this theatre is better 
adapted for the compass of this gentleman’s voice, and we, 
consequently, hear him with more pleasure than we used 
to do at Drury Lane. The Lucy of Mrs. Humby was aa 
admirable performance. The Filch was wretched; out of 
charity we forbear to mention the performer’s name. Pop¬ 
ping the Question has been transferred to this establishment 
with 8noces8. Barren’s Primrose is an excellent per¬ 
sonation. 

We have more than once directed the attention of our 
fashionable readers to the Theatre in Tottenham Street, 
.from the general merits of the performances, and the po¬ 
pular actors who have been engaged by the spirited pro¬ 
prietors : we have again the pleasure of speaking in 
favorable terms of the establishment, which ha?, since our 
last notice, enrolled among its members, Mr. Bbnnbt of 
Corent Garden , J. Vining of Drury Lane, Wilkinson, the 
•-Liston of tbe Adelphi , Miss Nelson, a young lady of great 
comic abilities, whom we occasionally caught a glance of 
at Covent Garden, during the two last seasons, and that de¬ 
lightful vocalist, Miss Forde, who bids fair to rival in 
popularity the roost eminent of ourprhna donnas. F. Vining 
having returned to his Haymarket engagement, his situation 
of manager is filled by his brother William, a very clever 
performer, assisted by Mr. Chapman (the talented husband 
of “the late” Ann Tree). Mr. Perry has succeeded to 
the place of Alexander Leb as composer. 


appearance in London was upon the boards of the Haymar¬ 
ket Theatre , in the insignificant part of the Goatherd , in 
Column's play of the Mountaineers; of course, this event 
was some time previous to his engagement at Drury Lane, 
when he burst upon the dramatic world in the full splendor 
of his powers. 
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NEWEST LONDON AND PARISIAN FASHIONS FOR JULY, 1830. 

This Publication is indebted to Mrs. Bell, removed to No. 3, Cleveland Row, opposite St. James's Palace, for the designs and the 
selection of the Fashions, and the Costumes of All Nations, which regularly embellish it. Mrs. Bell's Magazin de Modes is replete 
with every fashionable article; and at which there is a daily and constant succession rf novelties in Millinery, Dresses, Sfe. %c. Sfe. 
and at most moderats PRICES. — Mrs. Bell's Patent Corsets are unrivalled, and very superior to all others; they impart an 
indescribable grace and elegance to the figure. 


ttmeral AUurmng tor Hts late lamented i&ajeotg, Aeorge IV. 

SUPPLEMENT TO THE LONDON GAZETTE OF SATURDAY, JUNE 2d, 1830. 

Lord Chamberlain’* Office, June 26, 1830. 

Orders for the Court’s going into Mourning, to-morrow, Sunday, the 27th inst. for our late Most Gracious Sove¬ 
reign, King George the Fcfurth, of blessed memory, viz. 

The ladies to wear black bombazines, plain muslin or long lawn linen, crape hoods, shamoy shoes and gloves, 
and crape'fans. 

The gentlemen to wear black cloth without buttons on the sleeves and pockets, plain muslin or long-lawn cravats 
and weepers, shamoy shoes and gloves, crape hat-bands, and black swords and buckles. 

THE MOURNING FOR HIS LATE LAMENTED MAJESTY, GEORGE IV. 

Will be made up strictly according to the Monthly Fashions—the only difference will be the materials used in the 
making of the messes, Ac. Ac. 

The DRESSES will be made of black and white crapes, black bombazines, black pro* do Naples, plain black 
gauzes, black Aeropbanes, black printed muslins, with white figured stripes. 

For BONNETS—Black and white crapes and Mack pros de Naples —crape flowers. 

For CAPS and BERRETS, Ac. Ac.—Black and white crapes, and black and white crape fosses. 

Shoes and Brodequins of black pros de Naples. 

Stockings,—black silk. 

The ornaments will be of jet. 

A SECOND EDITION OF THE WORLD OF FASHION 

Will be published on the 6th of July, showing bow the Fashions for July are to be adapted and made conformable 
to the Mourning as officially ordered for his late lamented Majesty, George IV. 


• PLATE THE THIRD. 

COSTUMES OF ALL NATIONS— (SPANISH.)— No. 60. 

This is a costume well calculated for the fair daughters 
of Spain, their slight and graceful figures appear to advan¬ 
tage in it; and the coiffure singular, and generally unbe¬ 
coming as it is, is nevertheless suitable to their style of 
beauty. 

The dress is composed of rich silk of a deep citron 
colour, finished round the border with a row of rich black 
silk knotted fringe of the richest description ; the skirt is 
made extremely ample, without gores, and set in with 
nearly equal fulness all round. The canape is cut very low 
behind and before, but comes high upon the shoulders. A 
second corsage of dark blue velvet laced before, behind, and 
at the sides, in such a manner as to display the silk one, is 
worn over it. The under one has a short tight sleeve 
trimmed with point lace, over which is a hanging sleeve of 
wliite crape with a trimming of the same material, the other 
-corsage is ornamented on the shoulder with a fancy trim¬ 
ming of blue silk. The scarf is of point laoe ; the hair is 
divided on the forehead, and gathered under a net, which 
fastens behind with a lull bow of citron and dark blue 
ribbon. The coiffure consists of very broad ribbon to 
correspond, arranged in demMcAa, and trimmed at the 
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back part with broad blond lace which forms a point behind. 
A bandeau of narrow ribbon goes round the head, and 
finishes in two scolloped ends in front. The slippers are of 
silk to correspond with the dress. 

FASHIONABLE HEAD-DRESSES. 

Fig. 1.—A back view of the next head-dress, No. 2. 

Physiognomical bemahks on the figure No. 2. 

A pleasing smile, a fine open forehead, a pretty nose, and 
a dimpled chin, distinguish this lace. Her small and well 
formed mouth, indicates discretion; and the under lip a 
little thicker than the upper, announces a heart full of 
sensibility; it is also the sign of true and sincere love, of 
fidelity, and of constancy. 

A head-dress over-loaded with ornaments would not 
be at all suitable to such a countenance; the arrangement 
of the cotffksre ought to be simple, dtgagi, but elegant. 

Coiffure 2.— Evening head-dress of hair and ribbons, 

ARRANGED 6ft bdnt. 

MANNER OF ARRANGING IT. 

The hair must be turned up very high, and then divided 
into two equal parts, to form the two bows represented in 
the engraving. In order to make the bows of ribbon such 
as we represent them, it will be necessary to employ six 
yards of ribbon; but this head-dress admits of great 
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diversity of arrangement: for a very young lady, two or 
three nceuds will be sufficient, and will have indeed a better 
effect, a yard and a half will be quite enough for that. A 
lady more advanced in life than the subject of our print, 
will look better with a few curls on the forehead, and the 
bows of hair placed farther back. 

Coiffure 3.— A back view of the fourth head-dress. 

PHYSIOGNOMICAL REMARKS ON THE FIGURE NO. 4. 

This countenance is grave, and, however, the features 
taken altogether have something agreeable, and rather 
prepossessing. The eyebrow done .es a thinking mind, the 
coiffure ought to be such as displays the forehead advan¬ 
tageously, and the bows of hair should be full and large, 
that is to say, if the lady who wears them is at all em bon 
point. 

Coiffure 4.—An evening head-dress of hair, the 

FRONT VIEW OF FIGURE 3. 

This head-dress consists of three bows of hair, the posi¬ 
tions of which are marked on the back view. A massive 
gold chain disposed en demi couronne , is fastened in the 
centre of the forehead by a gold clasp, with a large dia¬ 
mond in the middle. 

Coiffure 5.—A back view of Figure 6. 

PHYSIOGNOMICAL REMARKS ON THE FIGURE, NO. 6. 

“ Ah beau teint, de beaux yeux, 

** Trait 9 distinguis, gracieux , 

“ Le sourire agrdabie , 

“ L'air grand doux et affable, 

“ En langage des dieux, 

** En vent harmonienx , 

Je veux peindre tes charmet; 

“ Mais ma muse en alarmes 
“ Emprunte d'un auteur , 

“ La verve et la chaleur .” 

Coiffure 6.—A ball-dress of hair, ornamented with 

FLOWERS, THE FRONT VIEW OF FIGURE 5. 

The hair must be brought up very high behind, and 
divided into four braids, the first which comes from the 
left side must be very thick, because it is used to form the 
bow marked in our print; the second, of equal thickness, 
forms another bow; the third is something smaller, and is 
arranged in front in a half circle; the fourth forms a soft 
braid wound round the bows, in such*a manner as to sus¬ 
tain them. The front hair is disposed in light full clusters 
of curls, very much parted, so as to display the forehead. 
A full blown rose is inserted in the tuft of curls on the 
right side. A bouquet of wild flowers is placed between the 
bows at the back of the head, and another at their base on 
each side, the bouquet on the left is much smaller than 
that on the right. The comb is of gold, with a very high 
galerie richly wrought. 

Coiffure 7. —A back view of the figure No. 8. 

PHYSIOGNOMICAL REMARKS ON THE FIGURE, NO. 8. 

The predominant expression of this countenance is can¬ 
dour ; those pretty features do not as yet bear the impress 
of any passion, and their regularity renders it easy to 
choose a becoming head-dress ; but we must warn those 
among our fair readers who have similar countenances, 
that if the hair is dressed full at the sides of the face, it 
ought to be much parted on the forehead, for nothing can 
be more unbecoming to such a face, than a mass of heavy 
curls falling over the eyebrows. 


Coiffure 8.—A head-dress or hair ornamented with 

CURL8, THE FRONT VIEW OF FIGURE 7. 

This is a style of coiffure entirely novel, the larger bow 
behind is termed by the Parisian inventor the coque on- 
doyante. The hair must be divided into three braids, two of 
a moderate size, the third excessively large; this last forms 
that full and graceful bow, called the coque ondoyante; the 
second braid, twisted round the coque , sustains it in its 
elevated position, and the third forms the how, arranged 
in a half circle on the left side. A double row of pearls is 
w'ound round the tufts of curls on each side of the forehead, 
and is brought low in the centre, from which A single pearl 
of extraordinary size and beauty, descends upou the fore¬ 
head. 


THE FOURTH PLATE. 

MORNING VISITING DRESS. 

A dress of changeable silk, the colours are prisme, shot 
with green. The corsage is made square, and moderately 
high ; it sits close to the shapd, and is finished round the 
bust with a revert , of the same material, pointed in the 
centre of the back and bust, and at each end, and open on 
the shoulders. A very narrow silk fringe, of the lightest 
description, surmounted by a rouleau of emerald-green 
satin, borders the revert. The sleeves are h la Medicit. 
The trimming of the skirt consists of a wreath, composed 
of two rows of ornaments of the most novel description, 
formed alternately of green satin and of silk to correspond 
with the dress, and edged with fringe to correspond with 
the corsage. The head-dress is a white crape hat, trim¬ 
med under the brim in the cap style, with blond lace, and 
rose-coloured gauze ribbon. The ribbon is disposed in 
toques on one side of the crown, and on the other in a 
large naud , from which issues a full bouquet of scarlet 
jeranium. Bracelets of green satin ribbon, fastened by 
gold buckles. 

promenade dress (centre figure.) 

A peignoir of blue and white striped silk. Corsage par¬ 
tially high, and very full, the fullness confined on the 
shoulders by bands; it wraps considerably across the 
front; sleeve of the gigSt form ; chemisette of very fine 
cambric, with a standing collar, which, as well as the 
front of the chemisette , is richly embroidered. Cravat of 
ribbon, fastened at the throat in a bow, without ends, by a 
gold brooch. The manchettes correspond with the collar. 
Rice straw hat, profusely trimmed inside the brim, and 
round the crown, with ribbons to correspond with the dress, 
and a wreath of blue bells, placed in an oblique direction 
from the top of the crown to the edge of the brim. Half¬ 
boots of lavender-coloured silk. 

public promenade dress. 

A redingote composed of grey grot de Naples , corsage en 
habit d’homme,’ the collar is extremely deep, and the 
lappels very large ; both are bordered with narrow scol¬ 
loped white blond lace, and each lappel is ornamented 
near the point with a gold lozenge. The sleeve is of an 
extraordinary width, and much puffed out on the shoulder; 
it terminates with a double cuff, the one very deep, fastens 
in front of the arm with gold buttons, of a lozenge shape ; 
the other, which is somewhat in the shape of a shell, is 
not near so high, and is edged with lace to correspond with 
the corsage. The front of the skirt is trimmed with per- 
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pendlcular rows of lace, with lozenges placed between each 
row at the bottom. Very broad ceinture, with a large 
massive gold buckle. The head-dress is a Leghorn hat, 
trimmed with white gauze ribbon, and a profusion of white 
ostrich feathers placed round the crown. 

FASHIONABLE HEAD-DRESSES. 

Fig. 1.—A half-length back view of the morning visiting 
dress. 

Fig. 2.—A back view, also half-length, of the promenade 
dress. 


PLATE THE FIFTH. 

MORNING AND CARRIAGE DRESS. 

An open dress of the pelisse form, composed of azure 
blue gros de Naples. The back of the corsage is disposed 
in full folds, which are arranged en court ; the front, also 
arranged in folds, w raps a little across ; the fulness is 
confined on the shoulder by a single band. The sleeve is 
of the imbecille form, and exceedingly wide. The skirt is 
somewhat shorter than the white cambric slip worn under¬ 
neath it • it is trimmed down each front, and above the 
hem with a rich white Grecian border. The chemisette 
which, from the form of the dress, is very much d.splayed, 
is of the finest cambric, small-plaited ; it is finished round 
the throat w r itb a triple frill, which stands up, and w'hich, 
as well as a frill that trims the bosom, is very small 
plaited. Leghorn hat, trimmed with sprigs of foliage, in¬ 
termixed with exotics, and nceuds of gauze ribbon. Scarf 
of salmon-coloured gauze, figured with white at the ends. 
The Grecian brooch, bracelets, ear-rings, and chemisette 
buttons, are all of silver, exquisitely wrought. 

Fig. 2.—A back view of the above dress. 

DINNER DRESS. 

A redingote habilUe of white watered grot de Naples. 
Corsage h la Leontine , over a chemisette of blond net, 
richly embroidered round the top. The lappels are open 
before and behind ; they are bordered with a rose-coloured 
rouleau, which, crossing at the waist, goes down each side 
of the front; the centre of the dress is ornamented with 
rose-coloured nceuds, placed at regular distances from each 
other. Sleeve a double bouffant ; the bouffant formed by a 
band and nceud, placed just above the elbow. The cuff is 
of rose-coloured gros de Naples , and is surmounted by a 
nceud. A full fall of blond lace forms a mane heron , which is 
ornamented by a nceud , placed between the lappels on the 
shoulder. Chapeau a la Marguerite , of rose-coloured crape, 
ornamented on one side of the crown with an evantaU , in 
white blond lace, and on the other with seven or eight 
white feathers, so placed that some turn back over the 
crown, and some fall in the neck. A very full nceud of 
white gauze ribbon is placed in front of the crown, the ends 
of which fall back. 

Fig. 4.—A back view of the dinner dress. 

FASHIONABLE HEAD-DRESSES. 

Coiffure 1.—A dress cap composed of blond lace ; the 
crown, which is low, is adorned with rouleaus of cinnamon- 
coloured gauze ^ribbon ; there are five placed horizontally, 
so as to form a globe. IJlond lace borders, turned back, 
and intermixed with nceuds of ribbon. A twisted rouleau 
encircles the front of the caul, and a full bow of ribbon is 
placed at the back. 


Coiffure 2.—A hat composed of gate de Lyon, striped 
with soft straw ; the gauze is a new shade of rose-colour ; 
the brim, which is finished round the edge with a light 
open work in straw, is extremely wide, but not very deep ; 
it is ornamented with a rouleau of gauze ribbon, placed 
close to the crown on the inside, and two small nceuds ; 
the latter are both placed on the right side; the crown is 
trimmed with three nceuds of gauze ribbon. Msntonnisrs 
of blond net. 

Coitfure 3.—A back view of Coiffure 2. 

Coiffure 4.—A back view of Coiffure 1. 


PLATE THE SIXTH. 

WALKING-DRESS. 

A muslin dress, it is on6 of the new French patterns 
striped in white and rose-colour stripes, and sprigged at 
regular distances. The sprigs are of that novel shade of 
green called vert colibri ; the corsage is made plain behind 
and drape across the bosojn. The sleeve is excessively 
wide to the elbow, where the fulness is confined by a band 
of the same material trimmed, with a full quilling of white 
tulle ; from the elbow to the wrist the sleeve is of moderate 
width, it is finished by a narrow band trimmed at the 
upper edge with tulle. A flounce of tulle of very moderate 
breadth headed by a rouleau of vert colibri satin, goes as 
high as the knee. A satin rouleau is set on round the 
skirt near the bottom. The hat is composed of rose- 
coloured crape, and lined with rose colour and white 
striped gauze. The crown, which is in the form of a 
helmet, is partially covered with rose coloured and white 
striped gauze, disposed in large dents de Loup. A bouquet 
of roses is attached by a nceud of ribbon to the right Ride 
of the crown, it is placed perpendicularly. A smaller 
bouquet falls over the edge of the brim on the left side. 
Strings of gauze ribbon—they hang loose. 

DINNER-DRESS. 

A dress of lilac and white striped tissu cachemere corsage 
It revers , excessively low behind, and on the shoulders, 
but rising high on each side of the bosom. BSret sleeve 
very short and full, the corsage is trimfhed round with a 
double range of paties disposed in opposite directions, they 
have the shape of scollops, are corded with lilac satin, and 
edged with blond lace. A double row of trimming of the 
same description but much larger, goes round the border 
just above the knee. The hair is disposed in full tufts of 
curls on each side of the face, and in two soft bows folded 
one within another on the summit of the head. The only 
ornament of the head-dress is a tortoise-shell comb, the 
gallery of which is exquisitely wrought; it is inserted in 
the bows and rises above them, the gallery is of the diadem 
form. 

FASHIONABLE HEAD-DRESSES. 

Fig. 1.—A coiffure composed of hair and flowers;—the 
hair is arranged in a full double bow, which is crossed by 
a plaited braid, and from the braid an ornament of hair, 
which resembles exactly the shape of a comb, hangs pen¬ 
dant. A bouquet of flowers is inserted in each of the bows. 
This is a most original and singular head-dress. 

Fig. 2. —A hat composed of white glazed gros de Naples , 
a low crown trammed horizontally with satin rouleaus, aiul 
a full clustre of bows of lilac gauze ribbon. The brim, 
which is very wide and deep, is trimmed on the inside 
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close to the crown wiA netuis of nine ribbon. The strings 
are passed through the brim. 

Fig. 3.—A back view of the preceding hat. 

Fio. 4.—A head-dress of hair and ribbon ; arranged in 
the same manner as figure 1, except that the braid Which 
crosses the bows is not plaited. 

Fio. 5.—The back view of figure 6. 

Fio. 6.—A rice straw hat; the crown formed en coquet de 
Chevalier, is ornamented with rouleaus of azures blue satin. 
A coque of blue and white striped gauze ribbon, is placed 
on one side, from which issues a long blue and white 
ostrich feather, which droops over the brim. A second 
fpather placed on the other side falls back over the crown. 
The brim is adorned on the right of the inside with two 
nceuds of ribbon. 

Fig. 7.—A back view of the dinner head-dress. 


NEWEST LONDON FASHIONS FOR JULY, 1830. 

If ever thy altar deserved to be decked with flowers, Oh! 
goddess of the changeful mien! it is at this moment, when 
aided by thy wise and faithful councillors taste and sim¬ 
plicity, thou publishest those edicts which oblige thy lovely 
lieges to appear in a style of chastened elegance so conso¬ 
nant to the character of British beauty ; admitted to thy 
temple, we have there viewed with admiration the various 
and elegant novelties which thy magic wand has this month 
called into existence. Permitted by thy chosen priestess to 
Inspect the costumes' now preparing for thy most dis¬ 
tinguished votaries, we select from them Such as cannot 
fail to satisfy the taste of even the most difficult of our fair 
readers. 

HATS AND BONNETS.—Several of the new shapes in 
hats of rice straw, have the crown entirely round, and 
divided horizontally by liseris or narrow rouleaus of satin. 
This shaped crown is called calote cSfeUe. We have seen 
some of these hats, the brims of which bore a resemblance 
to the viztr of a helmet half open, the inside of the brim 
was trimmed with ribbon, which passed below the edge of 
the brim behind, and fell in the neck. 

A new and beautiful material for hats, is a mixture of 
gauze and straw, it is likely to be much in favour, our 
readers will judge of its elegance by a reference to. our 
prints. 

Some leghorn hats have the brims now cut square behind, 
and a hamlet of the same material attached to it. Feathers 
are much used to trim Leghorn hats. We Scarcely know 
whether white or straw-coloured ones are most in favour, 
but there must not be less than five plumes arranged m 
bouquet on one side of the Crown j they fall in different 
directions. 

Crape hats are trimmed with branches of foliage, or of 
lilac, jessamine, &c.; or else sprigs of roses, or camelias ; 
they droop from one side to the other. The newest and 
most favourite ornament of this description, is a light 
panache of white double poppies. We must not forget to 
observe, that of whatever description the hat is, it must be 
placed very far back upon the head. 

OUT-DOOR COSTUME.—Open dresses of the pelisse 
form, both in silk and muslin, are very much in favour. 
Many of the latter made with a corsage drapee et croisSe, 
have the front and the corsage bordered with lace, which 
forms a point en ftchue in the centre of the beck. 

We secalso several muslin dresses, the corsages of which 
are separate from the skirt, and form eanezous; they cross 


in front, and have p e t er htee which farm jockeys on the 
shoulders: they are either embroidered, or richly trimmed 
with lace, but the skirt has no trimming whatever. 

Coloured muslin dresses with Corsages h schatl, are also 
much in favour; they are of very various and beautiful 
patterns ; some have a brown ground thickly covered with 
roseries of very lively colours; the patterns of others are 
in columns thickly strewed with foliage, and several are 
corded in different colours, but the most novel are the 
etruscan patterns, or those flowered in the large bouquets, 
called gardeners nosegays. 

Many coloured muslin dresses are made in the redmgote 
form ; we have also seen some With She corsage h la Vterge; 
these last are generally worn with the eanezous. 

Many muslin dresses have the sleeves made to sit close 
to the arm, from the wrist to the elbow, but the lower 
part of the sleeve is not cat tight, it is fanned so by font 
or five rows of plaits separated by a band; or if the dress 
be white, by a row of embroidery. 

The newest canezous are of the shawl farm, and made 
without a seam upon the shoulders, the lapped which is 
open in the middle farms an epaulette to the under dress. 

DRESSES.—Nothing k considered more elegant in n^g- 
Hgiy than muslin peignoirs, embroidered In feather-stick 
over under drosses of white or straw-coloured grot de Na~ 
pies. They are sometimes fastened in front by neeuds Of 
gauze ribbon to correspond in colour with the under dress. 
They have almost all a double square pelerine, or a pelerine 
forming a shawl, the points of which are fastened down by 
the eeinture. 

One of the most elegant half-dresMs that has lately been 
• invented, is a redtngete, composed of pale rose-coloured 
dear muslin, trimmed round the border, up (he fronts, 
and round the pelerine by very broad English point laCe. 
This dress was worn over one of white grot de Naples. 

The distinguishing feature of fall dress is at this moment 
an elegant Simplicity. Nothing k more novel than clear 
mnslin, embroidered in cachemire worsted, or in coloured 
silk. The embroidery often consists of bouquets strewed 
over the ground of the dress, or in small wreaths, forming 
columns, Which turn towards the eeinture, and are separated 
from each other by an interval of some inches. 

The prettiest dress of that description that we have seen, 
was embroidered in shaded silks, ha columns of foliage, 
the interval which separate the columns, Was strewed with 
small spots of gold coloured silk. Each column terminated 
just above the hem, by a bouquet of faliage, embroidered 
to correspond, and falling en gerbe upon tile hem, which 
was also spotted in gold coloured sRk. 

Gauze is also in favour. We were struck with the beauty 
of a gown of Surin gauze, lose colour, striped with white. 
The corsage was cut very low, and five large folds, half 
entering into each other, formed the drapery of the corsage , 
the hack was made plain. Bbret sleeves with a pretty and 
singular epaulette, composed of seven pettHs, placed in 
contrary directions, four above and three below, the*border 
of the skirt was trimmed to correspond with the epaulette, 
that is to say, with groups of pattes . 

White gauze dresses, the ground embroidered hi vine 
leaves, at considerable distances from each other, are also 
in favour, the. embroidery is in white floize silk; these 
dresses are not trimmed at bottom. 

Flowers are coming muck into favour. We have just 
seen two dresses made for a distinguished lady of fashion, 
which were both trimmed with flounces} one dress waa 
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of blue Organdy, with a staple deep flounce, set qq tm high 
as the knee ; it had no binding, but was cut round the bor¬ 
der in large dents, which were slightly embroidered in 
white silk; the other dress was gauze, there were two 
flounces disposed in full round plaits, and with a scolloped 
binding; the binding was formed by a narrow satin rou¬ 
leau. 

HEAD -DRESSES.—Blond caps are mneb worn both in 
half and in full dress. We have seen in the former some 
caps, the borders of which fell partially over the face on 
the right side, and turned back on the left. Several dress 
caps are made with a caul, composed of satin rouleaus, ar¬ 
ranged in ojicn lozenges, a full border of blond lace turns 
back round the front, and crosses the crown from the left 
ear to the right temple in drapery; it terminates there with 
a bow of ribbon, in which is inserted a bouquet of lilac, 
that droops in a stile of a feather across to the left side. 

We see also many dre 68 caps trimmed with bouquets of 
red or white pinks, mingled with branches of jessamine or 
clematis. 

Some of the new beret* are of a most becoming form; 
we have seen one composed of blue gauze, the upper part 
pf which was a treillage hjour in pearls ; the front was or¬ 
namented with three aigrettes of the plumage of birds of 
Paradise, two were attached in an inverse direction on the 
turned up part of the bbret, aud the third placed on the op¬ 
posite side, but over the check. 

Another of these elegant head-dresses is composed of 
rose coloured glazed gauze, trimmed in front with a wreath 
of roses, which become gradually larger as they approach 
the elevated part of the btret % ana terminates in a beautiful 
gerbe of flowers and foliage. 

Fashionable colours are different shades of rose colour, 
green, lavendar, lilac, straw colour, and brun-hannetou. 


OP THE DIFFERENT SORTS OF COLLARS* 

This article of dress contributed formerly to the deco¬ 
ration of both sexes; the statues of their deities were 
dressed in them, and they attributed to them, under favour 
of the gods, some particular virtues against devils, against 
disgrace, against accidents. They have also been consi¬ 
dered as the reward of bravery, and the mark of warlike 
distinction; as in our days, are become die collars of the 
various military orders of Europe. Our ancestors made 
fe one of their most brilliant decorations. That which 
Manlius hope away of the spoil of a Gaul with whom he 
combatted, was made of gold. He made an ornament of 
H, which was the cause of his acquiring the surname of 
leaqaatas.. 

The custom has been long established of enriching 
collars with pearls, or brilliants, or other precious orna¬ 
ments. Females wear them in full dress, of one or more 
sows, commonly suited to the ear-rings, and to the other 
brilliant accessories of the toilette; the handsomest, form¬ 
ing what is termed a river of diamond*; such was that 
which became so famous a few years before the revolu¬ 
tion, under the name of Cardinal de Bohan. Some persons 
wear gold chains of delicate workmanship, which descend 
lew on the chest; some of amber beads, and of various 
coloured paste, coral, crystal, seeds and steel. Undress 
eeU&rs, which are worn on the gowns, are made of 
tome very light material and ornamented with lace and 
e m b roi dery; the names of these different collars are 
changed repeatedly according to the forme. 


At the eight of the vast quantity of pearls, and diamonds, 
which is required at a female toilette, and which in public 
assemblies where they are assembled in numbers, the con¬ 
gregated blaze is like the dazzling of ao many lustres; 
one might be tempted to- believe, that the richest store¬ 
houses in India had been opened to beautify the ball¬ 
rooms of London and Parle. A much more simple method 
however has famished that apparent profusion of wealth, 
of which luxury has enhanced the value, bv making its 
excess the happiness of some, and the envy of others; it 
has excited industry 5 and the rarest jewels are become 
yie work of laborious hands, aud rival the splendour of 
nature's richest productions. Time, it is true will come 
at last and establish a distinction in their origin ; but then 
the facility of renewing them, at small expense, warrants 
them without a parallel. 

At the last exhibition at the Louvre, artificial diamonds 
proved to demonstration their perfect resemblance to 
those of the mines of Goloonda»they only require a greater 
durability, to assure to their brilliant effects, the per¬ 
manence of ages. 

False pearls partake of the like advantages; they have 
such a conformity with those that are taken from the sea, 
for the lustre of their water, that they cause an illusion in 
the optics of the most experienced. Small glass globes 
of a blueish tint and the scales of a fish commonly found 
in the Seine and Marne, effect this transformation. 

It is owing to these inventions, and a crowd of others 
equally economical, that fashion has succeeded in spread¬ 
ing every where the richest colours, dazzling in buckles 
and car-rings—collars, combs, rings, pins, and crosses, of 
all those forms whose domain of civil and religious vanity, 
she has so prodigiously aggrandised. 

14 The world is old,—a truth we cannot doubt. 

And childish rattles please the modish rout/* 


NEWEST PARISIAN FASHIONS, 

FROM THE MOST AUTHENTIC 80URCES. 

HATS AND BONNETS.— Capote* are now universally 
adopted for the morning walk, those of plain gro* de Naplet, 
either white or blue, or of rice straw, are most in favour. 
Veils are very generally adopted, those of English lace, 
either blade or white, are in great request. The number of 
Uegante* who ride on horseback in the hot* de Boulogne 
increases daily; the riding hats have always very low 
crowns, and brims turned up; these hats are sometimes of 
black beaver, sometimes of grey; we have seen them also 
in Leghorn, which is certainly more appropriate to the 
season. Of whatever description the hat may be, a green 
veil is an indispensible appendage to it. 

Crape, rice straw, and gaae de paille , are the materials 
mostused for cha p e a ux ; they are trimmed with flowers 
on grappe$j intermingled either with branches of foliage or 
ribbon, disposed either in nmtd* or eoquee. A good many 
hats have the brim bordered with a nfofo, and a stiff greater 
number have the brim ornamented on the inside with blond 
lace. 

OUT DOOR COSTUME.—The moat novel feature this 
month in the out-door drees, is the form of riding habits f 
the moat fa s hi onable are composed at present of drop zephir , 
the colour is vert ruste ; the corsage is h oohaB ; the fronts 
ornamented in the huesar style, with silk brandebourgs ; 
the sleeve is of the gigM form. Cambric ehemiortte with m 
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double frill and plaited collar. Cravat of black or very 
dark grey silk, which sets off the brilliant brooch in the 
centre. 

Some ilegantes are attempting to bring into fashion re- 
dingotes composed of white flowered marcolla, the flowers 
of a very small size; very few of these dresses have yet 
appeared, nor do we think the fashion likely to take. 

Some novel ginghams called guinghams en leves are coming 
into favour for the morning walk. We sec also some 
merveilleuses in redin gates of white marcellas, fastened in 
front by five or six rosettes of the same material. 

Coloured muslins of various descriptions, particular^ 
those called alkumbra , are in favour for the promenade. 
Changable taffetas mousseline de laine , and white muslin, 
embroidered either in white or colours are also worn. 

Redinyotes h la Louise are in much estimation. We can 
hardly say whether they, or those ct scliall prevail most. 
Sleeves are of three kinds, those of the imbecille from those 
made in the style of the sixteenth century, and those of the 
gigot shape; the last are beginning to come much into 
favour. 

Some ladies, particularly unmarried ones, appear in the 
promenades in square pelerines to correspond with their 
dresses, with a very broad trimming arranged in a twill 
quilting ; these pelerines are fastened in front by buttons 
which are sometimes of gold or silver. 

DRESSES.—In consequence of the different grand 
parties given in the course of the last month, full dress 
is much more splendid than usual at this season of the 
year. Dress gowns are always cut very low ; some are 
drapie and croisee. Others are trimmed on the shoulders 
with three row's of blond lace, which form jockels. We 
have seen one dress with jackets t one half of w hich offered 
a perfect imitation of a drapery thrown carelessly on, while 
the other side was quite plain without a single plait, it opens 
en cour to display the elegant chemisstie , which is an indis¬ 
pensable appendage to these dresses. 

Many ladies appear even in the fullest dress with gowns 
untrimmed at bottom, but when that is the case, the cor¬ 
sage is in general richly ornamented. 

The dresses which we are about to describe, were among 
those most admired at the ball given by her royal highness 
the Duchess of Berry. 

A dress of white mousseline Cachemire painted above the 
hem i u palms of gold, similar to those of Cachemire shawls, 
but not above half the size. Corsage uni , ornamented w ith 
a single palm in front of the bust. Sleeves of the double 
bouffant form. Ceinture of dead gold tissue. 

A dress of blue organdy, the ground thickly strewed 
with half crescents, embroidered in white silk, a rose leaf 
embroidered iu the same manner, issued from the centre of 
each crescent. The corsage of this dress was drape , and the 
sleeves composed of blond, and very large ; this dress was 
particularly admired for its elegant simplicity. 

One of the most novel dresses was composed of a new. 
and excessively light tissue of a peculiar shade of red, 
bordering upon salmon colour, corded with satin ; it was 
trimmed above the hem with satin points placed in contrary 
directions, and edged with a narrow blond ; similar points 
bordered the upper part of the corsage , and fell en pelerine. 
Btret sleeves ornamented with points issuing from the 
shoulders, but so much larger than those on the dress, that 
they nearly covered the sleeve. 

RURAL BALL DRESSES.—The beautiful jardm de Tivoli 
is this year more fashionable than ever. We have seen 


even some ladies of the court appear at the balls there. 
The ladies always go in half dress, and w f ith hats. We 
have noticed some pretty silk redingotes trimmed round the 
shawl part, and the fronts with embroidery in silk, one or 
two shades darker than the dress. But in general the 
dresses are either of white or coloured muslin. These 
gowns arc made w ith extreme simplicity, the only trimming 
being a light embroidery, generally in coloured worsteds 
above the hem, or else two narrow flounces cut in scollops, 
or points, one placed as high as the knee, the other about 
half a q carter lower. A few ladies have been seen in clear 
muslin dresses with a single very deep flounce of tulle em¬ 
broidered, and h grandee dents , headed by a double rdchc ; a 
similar ruche bordered the corsage which w r as a la Vierge. 
This is the general form of those corsages which are not 
made in the redingote style. The most elegant women arc 
seen at these balls in a collier of satin gauze ribbon, not 
tied at the throat, but in the centre of the bosom. 

HEAD-DRESSES.—Flowers form the general ornament 
of coiffures at this time of the year, but at the late court 
balls, of which wc have already spoken, the head-dresses 
were remarkable for their magnificence. The Dauphines 9 
and some other ladies wore head-dresses between a btret 
and a toque ; that of her royal highness was particularly 
magnificent, it was raised in front by an agraffe in diamonds, 
and trimmed besides w'ith five white feathers, three on tho 
brim, and two under. A sprig of flowers and foliage in 
diamonds, ornamented the back part of the crowm of the 
head-dress, which we must observe was very low'. 

One of the most original and elegant, as well as splendid 
coiffures , was composed of three bow f s of hair, inserted in 
the centre of which, were seven epis of diamonds, forming 
a fan. 

Four rows of diamonds arranged en bandeau w r ere placed 
en bias t on the forehead of a lady coeffte entirely en chereux . 
Corkscrew ringlets, a VAnglaise , fell very low' on.her neck, 
and a diamond arrow went from the right to the left, through 
the soft bows of hair on the summit of her head ; a star 
composed of brilliants surmounted the highest of the bows, 
aud completed a head-dress remarkable at once for its taste 
and magnificence. 

Among the coiffures composed of jewels and flowers 
mingled, one of the richest that we have seeu is of red 
dahlias and rubies mounted in epis. 

JEWELLERY.—Not only all the galleries of all the gold 
combs are now wrought in open work, but also bracelet* 
and eariugs, instead of the massive appearance which has 
lately been so fashionable, are flat, and also wrought in 
open work. 

Among the newest articles of jewellery are garlands h la 
Ctres t composed of cars of corn in emeralds and diamonds. 
Half wreaths of stars in diamonds, mounted in such a 
manner as to appear suspended on one side of the head, 
and diamond combs, the galleries of which are of the dia¬ 
dem form. * 

Enamelled trinkets are much in favour. We have seen 
sonic necklaces in plaques or lozenges of enamel, in which 
coloured gems are inerusted. The newest rings are so ex¬ 
cessively large that they reach nearly to the first joint of 
the Aimer. The bracelets most in fashion are a grccque It 
jour of enamel in or brunt. But trinkets for which there is 
at this moment quite a mania, are pins it grot medaiUone 
yothiques. The form, the fashion, and the colours of but¬ 
tons vary almost daily. Sometimes as many as five are 
worn, formed of five atont* of different colours. 
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BIOGRAPHY AND GENEALOGY OF THE NOBILITY 
OF THE UNITED KINGDOM OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND; 

I 

WITH ANECDOTES ILLUSTRATIVE AND CHARACTERISTIC. 


“ Hie pat et ingeniis campus certusque merenti 
Stat favor omatvr propiis industria donis 

Here, for inquiring minds, a field expands, 

Which, reaped with industry, applause commands." 


LXXII.—(Sttglteh (Saris. 


EARL BROOK AND WARWICK. 


“ A name renowned, for many an honor’d age, 

In history's ample and instructive page ; 

A house , upon whose banner floats no stain, 

But where the quarteriogs of fame remain ; 

A title got by merit, and well-worn, 

Invincible to envy, or to scorn : 

These , in his person, pleasantly combine 
To shed a lustre on an ancient line.” —A. M. T. 

George Greville, Earl Brook and Warwick, Baron 
Brook of Beauchamp Court, in Warwickshire, now in his 
51st year, is the third possessor, to whom has descended, m 
its present form, the noble title of Earl of Warwick. 

Of much earlier creation, however, and of time-vindicated 
authority, is the Barony of Brook, inasmuch as we find that 
Francis, the grandfather of the subject of our biography, 
was the eighth descendant of that name, being born in 1719, 
and having succeeded his father in his well-worn wealth 
and distinctions in the year 1723. On July 7, 1746, he was 
raised a step higher in the peerage by being created Earl 
of the name to which the honors of a Baron were, as we have 
observed, only previously allotted ; and on November 27, 
1759, he was still further distinguished by the favor of his 
Sovereign, George the Second, who, at the period men¬ 
tioned, advanced him to the further dignity, and assuredly 
it was no light one, of being made the first Earl of War¬ 
wick 5 — 

“ A title his descendants has sustained 
With such a bearing as, Sirs, not to shame 
The bounty of the King." 

The wisdom of well-selected alliances (independent of 
their being the most solemn leagues of perpetual friend¬ 
ships, and calculated to banish artifice and concealment for 
ever), especially in high life, all ages have shewn, inasmuch 
as such are most assuredly calculated not only to increase 
the influence, but to multiply the splendour of great houses. 
Of these truths the Earl appeared perfectly impressed, 
•when (on May 16, 1742,) he married into the noble family 

VOL. VII. 


of Hamilton, by espousing Elizabeth, eldest daughter of 
Lord Archibald Hamilton, the son of William, Duke of 
that name.* By this marriage he had issue:— Louisa 
Augusta, born April 14, 1743 (who married W t illiam 
GHurchill, Esq. of Henbury, April 23, 1770) ; Frances 
Elizabeth, born May 11, 1744 (who united her fortunes, 
on July 17, 1764, to Sir Harry Harper, Bart.) ; Char¬ 
lotte, born July 6, 1745, who entered into the marriage 
state with John Stuart, Earl of Galloway, August 14, 
1762, but whose enjoyment of it, Death, the uncompromis¬ 
ing tyrant, envied, for he claimed her as his own, in less than 
a little year of connubial fidelity, since his summons came 
on the 31st May, 1763 ; George, who succeeded to bis 
father’s title;— Isabella , who just opened her eyes upon the 
world to close them from its pomps and vanities for ever, 
as she died on the day of her birth! Charles Francis, 
born May 12, 1749; Robert Fulke, born February 3, 
1751 ;f and, finally, Ann, born August 26, 1760, who 
died—real tears of regret falling upon her coffin-lid—May 
26, 1783. 

The sire of this large family, after leading a life of bene¬ 
ficence and usefulness, was called to render up an account 
of his stewardship to another and a better world, and to 
exchange the pride, and pomp, and pageantries of an 
earthly, for those of an heavenly state, on July 3, 1773, 
when he was succeeded by George, the second Earl, and 
father of the present. 

This nobleman was born Sept. 16, 1746, and married 
April 1, 1771, (a proof that the day which is 

“-marked, in custom's rules 

As one for being and making fools" 
is often very sadly libelled,) Georgiana, only daughter of 
Sir James Peachey, Baronet, (well remembered for his 
virtues and liberalities in his native county of Sussex, and 
respected wherever known,) and by her had issue, George 
Lord Brooke, born March 25, 1772, but who lived not to, 
enjoy the future honors his parents hoped were destined 
for him, since, at the early age of fourteen, his dwelling was 


* *nie Countess’s sister married Lord Cathcart, by 
whom she had the Countess of Mansfield, who was mar¬ 
ried on October 19,1797, to Robert Fulke Greville, Esq. 
the brother of the second Earl of Warwick, who was, con¬ 
sequently, the father of the present Earl. After the decease 
of her Lord, Elizabeth of Hamilton, not tired of wearing 
Hymen's rosy bands, chose a second husband in the person, 
of General Clarke. 

t This gentleman afterwards became a captain in the 
first regiment of Foot Guards, and married Miss Graham, 
by whom he had issue a son, Charles, who was wedded 
(March 31, 1793) to Charlotte, daughter of the Duke of 
Portland, by whom he had a son, born January 30, 1798. 
He married, secondly, on October 19,1797, the Countess of 
Mansfield, mother of the then Earl of that name, and 
daughter of the gallant Lord Cathcart, who was his first 
cousin. Thus noble alliances continued to characterize the 
family, and add to its influences. 

P 
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not upon earth. The Countess, one year after her mar¬ 
riage, was also summoned to the final bourne which all 
pilgrims of mortality are enjoined to reach, yielding up 
her breath, to the mighty one who gave it, on the day of 
the 3rd April, 1772. 

His Lordship, feeling that “ the infelicities of marriage” 
—and to lose the partner of our bosom is a terrible infelicity 
indeed—“ are not to be urged against its institution, as the 
miseries of life prove equally, that life cannot be the perpe¬ 
tual gift of heaven,”—entered again into wedded existence 
by espousing (July 9, 1776) Henrietta, daughter of Ri¬ 
chard Vernon, Esq. by Lady Evelyn Levison Gower, 
widow of John Fitzpatrick, Earl of Upper Ossory, and 
sister to the present venerable and universally respected 
Marquis of Stafford ; and of whom it may be said that 
his name, his praises, his honorable conduct, shall be re¬ 
membered when those who assume talents, and affect 
graces, nature nor education ever endowed with, are quite 
forgotten, and, 

“ Like the baseless fabric of a vision. 

Leave not a wreck behind.” 

Of this marriage was born a son, (the present Earl,) 
April 4, 1779; another son April, 1780; and a daughter, 
born October 3, 1787. On the death of the second pos¬ 
sessor of the family name and honours, the subject of our 
memoir was necessarily called upon to assume them; and 
he did so with the foil conviction of those who knew him 
best, that be would neither sully the one, nor disgrace the 
ancient splendour of the other. This belief has been fully 
vindicated as one, founded, like the dwelling built upon 
the rock, not thaft whose foundations were rested only 
on the rolling sands of the eternal sea. His Lordship, if 
not so mbch abroad in the great world as many, whose 
pretensions are not half so valid, if not so prominent in 
the senate as some whose voices are louder, but whose judg¬ 
ments are less matured, has shewn, upon many occasions, 
spirit and generosity, embellished with elegance; vigour 
and determination tempered with generous action, and 
gentlemanlike bearing. 

In selecting a partner to share his possessions, and to be 
entrusted with his confidence, the Earl of Warwick evinced 
much discrimination. He married Lady Monson, widow 
of the Lord of that name, and a female as distinguished 
for talents as acknowledged for amiability; the conse¬ 
quence of such a union has been, not only to add to tlie 
descendants and offspring, but to the harmony and affec¬ 
tions of the house qf Warwick. Both the lady and her 
liege lord, appeared to be of the same opinion with a great 
moralist, that marriage is a social compact, that has 
“ something in itself eminently agreeble to human nature, 
for we find its pleasures, its home, aud heart-springing 
delights so great, that even occasional ills, or even the ill- 
choice of a companion, can hardly overbalance them.” 
It is the giddy and thoughtless only, who unite themselves 
for life to those whom they have only seen by the light of 
tapers ; only those who throw themselves iqto the arms of 
parties whom they do not love, because they have found 
themselves rejected where they were more solicitous to 
please, who rail against happy unions. Let such, and sad 
and lamentable instances do all classes of life too frequently 
supply, learn wisdom from the example (quite a con¬ 
trary one to that recorded last month) we have set 
before them, and learn, once for all, that, in their 
cases, “ they are neither to wonder nor repine, that a 


contract begun on such principles has ended in disappoint¬ 
ment.”* 

The Earl of Warwick has been some, but not a very 
warm, nor a very successful, supporter of the turf; that 
is, fair readers, of horse-racing. He now seldom, if ever, 
hazards his chances upon such amusement, rightly perhaps 
judging, with an ancestor’s of his, that society is on a 
wrong basis, when characters meant for a certain line of 
duty assume a power to accomplish another, for which 
they were never manifestly intended. + 

The motto of the family is singularly modest, yet pregnant 
with a lesson as if deduced from the very mouth of wisdom 
itself. Via ro> nostra voco;—I can scarce call these things ossr 
own ! is surely to ascribe to a higher power the giving of 
those honours which neither mortal prowess, (and who 
remembers not the power and prowess of the early 
Warwicks — their almost kingly pride, their certainly 
kingly defiances!) nor mortal deeds, can command; is 
surely to admit that in a moment, the twinkling of an eye, 
they may be stripped from our grasp, and the coronet qf to 
day , be changed for the death fillet; the robes of the 
court-dress be altered to the winding sheet of to-morrow! 
Far off be the hour, when the escutcheon, over its portal 9 
shall proclaim that such is the case in the dwelling of the 
Earl of Warwick.^ 


* Upon the principle that “ suspicion always haunts 
the guilty mind,” as “ each thief doth fear each bush an 
Officer,” we should not mart el were certain rather public 
characters even in high life to consider we are here making 
a cap for them . All we reply is, that “ conscience doth 
make cowards of us all,” and if, upon reflexion of their 
own conduct, they fancy the cap will fit , in justice-name 
let them wear it; and the bells into the bargain. 

t It was an Earl of Warwick who, in his place in 
Parliament, stated, that “ he did not wonder at the country 
going down-hill, since the rack-renters would not now be 
content to drink their cider, without a glass qf port-wine m 
it ;” thereby inferring that they were got beyond their 
business. This speech of the Earl’s, made him exceedingly 
unpopular with the agriculturits, and a9 the farmers at 
the market houses, drank their pints qf port, they invariably, 
in an ironical style, prefaced their first glass with a toast 
to the “ liberal Lord Warwick.” Does not, however, 
the context prove (when cider is even now deemed too 
good by many of our tillers of the soil) that his Earlship 
might have been right. At all events it seems not im¬ 
probable, that the days of 

• “ The boy to tho plough. 

The girl to the cow,” 

might come back again. Recurring, however, to the present 
Lord’s racing speculations, we have now to add that he 
was lucky in getting a good bargain, in tho purchase of 
Merman, from Mr. Cooper for £400. With this clever 
horse his Lordship subsequently won the King’s Plate, 
thereby returning to his pocket a fourth of his previous 
outlay. Lord Warwick ran another horse at Ascot, but 
which ran behind. 

X This dwelling is one of the very few baronial castles 
which holds its state in tho noble grandeur of former 
times ; the very brocade-arrayed old housekeeper, grown 
in her calling, evidences of a former day; and the armour- 
trophied cloysters, the tapestried chambers, the oaken 
halls, all tell stories of the age when Guy, Earl of War- 
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BRETISLAW AND JUTTA. 

FROM THE BOHEMIAN. 


When Udalricft was .Duke of Bohemia, there lived in 
Bavaria an illustrious Count, sprung from the imperial 
blood, and commonly called Otho the fair. This nobleman 
had a most lovely daughter named Jutta, whose virtue, 
gracefulness, and affability, were the theme of universal 
praise. In order to prevent her from the snares and con¬ 
tamination of artful and dangerous gallants, and to have 
her, at the same time, properly instructed in the Holy 
Scriptures, particularly the Book of Psalms, he took her to 
Regensburg, where he placed her, along with some other 
young ladies sent thither with the same view, in a well 
guarded convent, denominated Zumprod. Here, according 
to the common practice of those times, he left her consigned 
to the pious vigilance and tender care of the holy sisters, 
that presided over this institution. But notwithstanding 
the secluded manner in which Jutta now lived, the fame of 
her beauty, virtue, piety, and mental attainments, spread 
to the most distant countries, and soon reached the courtly 
residence of Bohemia’s Duke. 

Bretisl&w, tfee son of Udalrich, was as noble as he was 
handsome. Eminently endowed with every manly virtue, 
he excelled also in running, fencing, tilting, and in all the 
exercises which in those days of chivalry were considered 
to adorn the Knight. No sooner had the report of the 
beauteous Jutta’s superior charms and qualities reached his 
ravished ears, than a flame kindled in his heart, which no 
power of reasoning could extinguish. It grew into the 
most ardent love and affection. To gain a sight of the 
charming maid, and, if possible, to obtain her for his lawful 
wife, became the sole object of his thoughts, the great aim 
of all his actions. For this purpose he was long considering 
his means, and devising plans for seizing and carrying off 
the chosen one of his heart; but all his favorite schemes 
were, on closer examination, found to be impracticable, 
till at length a thought suggested itself to his mind, by the 
faithful and successful execution of which he expected to 
attain the completion of his wishes. The Prince repaired 
Immediately to his father, and begged his permission to 
attend the Court of the Emperor Conrad, in order to make 
himself acquainted with the customs, manners, and lan¬ 
guages of other nations, which was granted him both 
cheerfully and without delay. Bretislaw then chose thirty 
of the bravest and most active warriors of the country, and, 
accompanied by these, hastened straight towards Bavaria. 
On the road he strictly commanded them to treat him, 
during the journey, as their equal, and not as their Prince; 
and, accordingly, to converse with him on that footing. This 
Injunction, however strange it might seem to them, was 
observed with implicit obedience. I 


wick, was talked of, and chivalry and tournaments flou¬ 
rished. By the way, the drinkingcu^, or “ Guy’s porridge 
pot” as it is called, is invariably shown as one of the great 
(so it is) wonders of the place. It holds one hundred gal¬ 
lons, and i9 usually filled and emptied on any great era in 
the familyon the marriage of the Lord, the birth of an 
heir, the christening of a child, &c. Ac. In fact, every 
traveller, whether for pleasure or profit, whose road is in 
its track, is unpardonable not to spend a day in viewing the 
wonders of Warwick Castle; it is, in fact, worth a journey, 
and a long one, on purpose. 


Arrived at Regensburg, whither the Prince's eager desire 
had been so long directed, his first care was to walk assi¬ 
duously round the convent, and seek some early opportu¬ 
nity to obtain a sight of the fair Jutta. * Amidst these cir¬ 
cuitous wanderings, a thousand various plans presented 
themselves to his heated imagination. At one time he was 
for storming the convent with his armed troops, and, amidst 
the confusion thereby created, to carry off the beloved fair, 
as the most precious booty bounteous Heaven could bestow 
upon his ardent zeal. But then, the small number of his 
companions would not allow him to entertain any rational 
hopes of success from an open attack. He therefore deemed 
it more prudent to try and gain admittance into the con¬ 
vent, and if he should prove fortunate enough to obtain a 
sight of the fair Jiftta, to seize and carry her off in the face 
of every risk and danger. This last scheme seemed to him 
the most feasible; he abode by it, and fortune favored him 
in the execution. 

Oae Friday morning, some of the ladies boarding in the 
convent, and among these the lovely Jutta, received direc¬ 
tions from the Lady Abbess to ring the bells for vespers. 
At the very time when they were performing that sacred 
duty, the Prince happened to enter the church, soon recog¬ 
nised the Countess by her unequalled beauty and costly 
apparel, and was so enraptured with her charming person, 
that he could hardly restrain bis emotion, and continued 
gazing upon her with immoveable eyes, and looks of the 
most impassioned affection. 

His remarkable appearance did not escape Jutta’s obser¬ 
vation. It soon attracted her undivided attention. She 
also directed, in her turn, her scrutinizing eyes towards 
him, and the longer she viewed him, the less was she able 
to withdraw them. He was indeed a most elegant youth, 
tall and handsome in person, possessing a truly noble ex¬ 
pression of countenance, and the most prepossessing 
demeanour. Hardly could Jutta persuade herself that this 
was the first time of her seeing him, so thoroughly did his 
exterior answer the original model, which, in many a soli¬ 
tary moment, her active fancy had framed of the man, over 
whose house she would feel happy to preside as the lawful 
mistress. 

For some time both of them remained speechless, and 
gazing upon each other. At length, Bretislaw awoke from 
this state of stupor; approached with beating heart the 
object of his wishes ; seized her with his vigorous arms, 
and, with out experiencing much resistance from herself, or 
any great obstructions from those present, who, lost in 
amazement, knew not what measures to pursue, carried 
her without loss of time out of the chfirch, then promptly 
mounted his swift steed, which was in waiting for him in 
the forecourt of the convent, and placed his beloved behind 
him, Intending to rush with the utmost expedition through 
the gateway. 

In the mean time, all was stirring in the convent, and on 
the first report of this act of violence, all the watchmen and 
servants hastened to the spot, and were fastening across 
the gateway a large iron chain kept for the express purpose 
of barring the passage. At this very moment the Prince 
arrived, and seeing himself in this extremity of danger, did 
not hesitate long, but drew his strong and trusty sword 
from the scabbard, and at one stroke severed the chain, to 
the terror and astonishment of all; and without further 
impediment, rode off full speed with his precious charge. 

No sooner were the Prince’s companions informed of this 
adventure, than they also hastened to their horses, and pre- 
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pared to follow their undaunted leader. Daring these 
transactions, the numerous vassals and dependants of the 
convent had found time to assemble, and began to press 
hard upon the Prince's troop. These, though overpowered 
by the constantly increasing number of their opponents, 
fought with such determined valour, that they secured their 
Prince's flight, and their own retreat-to the neighbouring 
forests, even before night set in, and put a stop to the 
pursuit. 

For two days and as many nights, Bretislaw and Jutta 
travelled through the gloomy darkness of these forests, and 
on the third day reached, at last, the confines of Bohemia. 
Freed now from all apprehensions of their pursuers, they 
proceeded on their journey with less haste, and greater 
comfort and convenience. But within the convent walls 
reigned the greatest confusion, astonishment, and conster¬ 
nation, respecting this extraordinary achievement; the 
more so, as not even the smallest suspicion could be enter¬ 
tained of who this mighty knight was, that could cut an 
iron chain asunder with as much ease as another would an 
hempen rope. The guards carried the links of the broken 
chain about them with admiration to the wondering mul¬ 
titude. Iu later times the chain itself was suspended from 
the walls of the convent, and was long viewed as a remark¬ 
able object of curiosity. 

By this time Bretislaw had arrived with his beloved 
J utta at the Court of his anxious father. To him he gave a 
faithful account of all the various circumstances connected 
with his no less hazardous than successful enterprise. The 
Duke could not conceal his surprise and astonishment, but 
the inward joy he derived from the thought that Heaven 
had so graciously protected his noble-minded son admid&t 
all his dangers, would admit of no allay. He determined 
to overlook the consequences, and without offering the 
smallest opposition, allowed the bishop to unite the now 
happy couple in holy wedlock. Bretislaw, however, could 
not entirely divest himself of uneasiness respecting the 
result of this venturous exploit, and therefore sent imme¬ 
diately after his marriage some confidential servants to 
Regensburg, to procure every intelligence possible of the 
light in which it was viewed m Bavaria. These servants, 
on their return, informed him, that Count Otho the fair, in 
the violence of his grief for the loss of his daughter, was 
incessantly importuning the Emperor to assist him in re¬ 
venging the affront. And though the Emperor was a sincere 
lover of peace, he yielded at last to the unremitting solici¬ 
tations of the Count, for whom he entertained an unfeigned 
respect; and swore that, to avenge the insult offered to him 
and his daughter, he would drive both the Duke and his 
son out of Bohemia, and establish the Count in the heart of 
that country. When Duke Udalrich heard of the Emperor’s 
resolution, he felt his mind filled with alarm ; but the manly 
and chivalrous spirit of Bretislaw remained undismayed. 
In order, however, not to occasion farther uneasiness and 
trouble to his revered father, he took leave of him and re¬ 
tired with bis newly espoused wife to Moravia, the sove¬ 
reignty over which had lately been assigned to him by his 
indulgent parent. Here he continued for the space of six 
years, in the full ei\joyment of undisturbed peace, and of 
the highest felicity in the sweet society of his beloved 
Jutta. Then at length burst over him the storm that had 
so long been gathering on the side of Germany, threatening 
himself and his dominions with utter ruin and destruction. 

To fulfil the engagements, to the performance of which 
he had bound himself by oath to Count Otho, the Emperor 


Conrad had issued orders for the levying of a considerable 
army; and, preparatory to his intended invasion of Bohe¬ 
mia, had sent ambassadors to both Duke Udalrich and his 
son Bretislaw, demanding of him immediately to restore 
his daughter to Count Otho, and to pay a fine of two hun¬ 
dred weight of gold to himself, by way of reparation for the 
misdemeanour. It was at the same time announced to 
them, that unless they complied with these demands, the 
Emperor would resort to forcible measures to obtain the 
restitution of Count Otho’s daughter; in short, that he 
would lay the whole land of Bohemia waste by fire and 
sword, and fix his throne in the ancient town of Bunzlaw, 
which city lay in the very centre of the country. 

It is said that Conrad was further instigated to this vio¬ 
lent act of aggression, by the treacherous counsel of Preslaw 
Wizssowir, that declared enemy of the reigning dynastry. 
This ungenerous man, actuated by a most vindictive spirit, 
was incessantly labouring to impress upon the Emperor’s 
mind a vast idea of the immense wealth that flowed into 
the Duke’s treasury from his Bohemian mines; and by thus 
working upon Conrad’s avarice, added not a little ardour 
to his zeal in the cause of Otho. 

The Imperial Ambassador, as may be easily supposed, 
met with no very favorable reception at the Bohemian Court. 
Their imperious demands were rejected with disdain, which 
greatly increased their master’s anger. 

He accordingly ordered his numerous army, consisting of 
the choicest troops of Bavaria, Saxony, Misnia, and of 
other German nations, to assemble without loss of time ; 
and, at the head of these, entered without opposition the 
Bohemian confines. 

It was with the utmost dismay that Duke Udalrich heard 
of this invasion of his territories. But his undaunted son 
inspired him with fresh courage; collected speedily a 
respectable force of brave and well armed Bohemians and 
Moravians, promised his father to chase the Germans, like 
a swarm of wasps, from his dominions; and full of confi¬ 
dence in his own powers, made a solemn vow, in his turn, 
to visit Germany itself with fire and sword. 

Relying on the attachment of his hardy and valiant fellow 
warriors, Bretislaw marched with alacrity to meet the Em¬ 
peror, who had, in the mean time, pitched his camp upon a 
high hill, not far from the confines. When the latter heard 
from his scouts of Bretislaw’s determination to make head 
against him in the field, and try the chance of war, he be¬ 
gan to intrench his camp with all possible care and expe¬ 
dition, for having persuaded himself that the Bohemians, 
so far from venturing on an engagement, would not even 
dare to wait his coming, he was quite unprepared for such 
heroic boldness as Bretislaw and his brave followers mani¬ 
festly displayed. But he now saw the necessity he would 
be under of fighting a decisive battle, and that too very 
soon, as the intrepid troops of Bretislaw had already ad¬ 
vanced to within three bow-shot of the Emperor’s out¬ 
posts. 

And now both parties were intent upon their several 
arrangements for the battle, which was on the eve of being 
fouuht; especially Bretislaw, who united prudent foresight 
with a truly chivalrous spirit, bearing constantly in mind 
the certainty of war, and the doubtfal chance of victory, 
forgot nothing that might either procure a successful issue, 
or, in case of unexpected defeat, ensure a safe retreat to 
himself and his brave followers. 

Whilst the Bohemian hero was still engaged in these re¬ 
flections and preparations, he was surprised by the sudden 
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appearance of his so much beloved Jutta. Mounted on her 
favorite snow-white palfrey, she came galloping into the 
camp; and seeing her husband surrounded by both the 
whole of his staff, and the generals of his army, she imme¬ 
diately alighted, went up to him, and, with tears in her 
eyes, entreated him to defer the meditated attack for a few 
days, as she entertained well-founded hopes that she should 
be able to bring the existing differences which indeed re¬ 
garded herself only to an amicable adjustment, and thus 
prevent bloodshed, and save the lives of many a dear friend 
and relation now opposed to each other with the most hos¬ 
tile design. 

Bretislaw could not refuse to comply with her request. 
She accordingly sent immediately a trusty servant to the 
Emperor, and another to her father the fair Otho, demand¬ 
ing a free passage and admittance to the imperial presence, 
together with a guard sufficient to secure her safety both in 
going and returning. 

When the Count heard his dear daughter's name men¬ 
tioned, he felt the most unbounded joy, and even to the 
Emperor it afforded great pleasure. He had reason to sus¬ 
pect the attachment of his people, and was not a little 
alarmed at the thought of having to meet in battle the va¬ 
liant Bretislaw and his brave companions. Hence both the 
Emperor and the Count, having heard of his determination 
to oppose them in the field, would have cheerfully agreed 
to an accommodation with the Duke and his son; but their 
pride would not admit of their making the first advances. 
As they, however, now conceived that the chief object of 
Jutta's request of a safe conduct, was to promote a mutual 
reconciliation, they gladly embraced this favorable oppor¬ 
tunity of extricating themselves with some appearance of 
honor from their critical situation, and readily granted her 
request, and sent the Emperor, commissioned her own am¬ 
bassador, to inform her of his willing compliance. 

Upon the return of the ambassador, this amiable daughter, 
attended by a suitable retinue, proceeded straight to the 
imperial camp, where her father, who had not seen her for 
such a length of time, received her with the tear of joy 
starting from his eye, and with every demonstration of 
undimini8hed parental affection, and conducted her without 
delay to the imperial tent. After being introduced to the 
Emperor, whose eyes could not but dwell with unfeigned 
pleasure upon her lovely form, she addressed him without 
displaying the smallest symptoms of embarrassment, and 
in a strain of the most pursuasive eloquence used such 
cogent and unanswerable arguments,—such forcible repre¬ 
sentations of the absurdity and unprofitableness of this 
untoward contest,—of the great probability that its issue 
would prove unfavorable to the imperial army,—of the 
possibility of an amicable adjustment of its causes, and of 
her beloved husband's willingness to proffer the hand in 
amity, that Conrad, whose natural disposition leaned more 
towards peace than war, that he gave a kind and attentive 
hearing to the whole of her reasoning, of the correctness 
of which he began to feel fully convinced. Similar means 
of persuasion, to which were added the most urgent en¬ 
treaties and the most lively expressions of filial anxiety for 
the dear life of her father, were employed with him, and 
did not fail to find an easy passage to his heart. In short, 
the no less amiable than beauteous J utta left the camp with 
the gratifying reflection of having performed her duty, as a 
subject, daughter, and wife, and with the pleasing and con- 
solitary answer, that if her husband would yield obeissance 
to the Emperor his liege lord, and allow him to march un¬ 


molested to Altbrlnzelaw, and place, agreeably to the oath 
he had sworn, his throne in that city, a firm and lasting 
peace should be immediately concluded; amity should be 
restored, and for the future reign between the Emperor and 
Bohemia's Duke; and Jutta should remain at present, and 
continue for life with her beloved lord. 

Jutta did not delay to communicate the whole result of 
her journey to her anxious husband, and to use all her 
influence to prevail on him to acoept the proposed con¬ 
ditions. Nor were her pious endeavours unavailing. Bre¬ 
tislaw summoned immediately a council of war, in which 
it was unanimously resolved, that the Emperor’s proposals 
should be accepted, provided some of the more humiliating 
conditions were remitted ; and that Bretislaw were on his 
side allowed to ravage and burn some German villages on 
the borders of Bohemia, to save him from violating the 
solemn oath he had sworn, to lay Germany waste by fire 
and sword. And now Jutta once more proceeded as 
mediator to the Imperial camp. Both parties released in 
some degree the offensive part of their demands ; and an 
agreement was accordingly concluded. 

On the morning of the following day, as the narrative of 
the respectable Bohemian Chronicler, Wenzel Hageh von 
Liborzau, represents this singular interview, Duke Bretis¬ 
law, betook himself with only a small escort, and yet in 
great state, to the Emperor’s tent. In it a temporary stage 
had been erected of about man’s height, and on it a throne, 
on which the Emperor was seated, the whole being covered 
with a rich canopy. Hitherto he was conducted by the 
Emperor's chamberlains, who made him ascend eight steps, 
and then prostrate himself before the Emperor, to which 
, humiliation his affection for his dear Jutta made him 
readily submit. At this very moment, the cunning 
Germans, who had dexteriously contrived to fashion the 
covering of the tent in such a manner that it might on a 
sudden be easily removed, loosed the cords that kept it up, 
and thus exposed to the view of both armies, the gallant 
Bretislaw kneeling before the Emperor who was seated on 
throne. At sight of this humiliating spectacle, the Bohe¬ 
mian warriors inflamed with rage and indignation were 
eager to fall without delay upon the Germans; and now 
resounded from all quarters the cry for battle and the din 
of arms. But the generous and intrepid Bretislaw rushed 
immediately from the Emperor’s presence into the midst 
of his incensed companions, and ordered the chiefs to do 
their utmost to allay the turmoil. He exhorted, com¬ 
manded and entreated; and at length succeeded in ap¬ 
peasing the infariated multitude, whom he that same day 
disbanded, with leave to return to their several homes. 
The next day he accompanied the Emperor to Altbunzlaw, 
treating him constantly with all the respect, due from a 
duke to his sovereign lord. Here the Emperor was seated 
on a throne of stone, which had been prepared for the 
purpose, when Bretislaw again did him the homage, and 
was again received into favor; he was presented with a 
new shield and brilliant arras. The Emperor relieved him 
from some humiliating duties, and permitted him and his 
descendants for the future to bear, as his ancestors had 
done, a black Eagle, touched by the flames of Heaven, on 
a white field. Bretislaw then dispatched some of his 
cavalry, to fulfil his vow by burnirtg two or three villages 
in Germany. 

Not long after Conrad and Count Otho took leave of 
Bretislaw, and returned in peace into their country. But 
Preslaw Wizsowir, the chief instigator of the whole, flud- 
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ing that his plans and counsel had entirely failed, and 
dreading the Emperor’s anger, withdrew to Poland Bre- 
tislaw lived to an advanced age, in the full enjoyment of 
comfort and happiness with his beloved Jutta, who bore 
him five sons, the eldest of whom, named Spitilinew, was 
his successor in the dutchy which, after the death of his 
father Udalrich, had fallen to him. When he at length, 
after a long reign, paid the last debt of nature, he was 
universally mourned and regretted by all his subjects, and 
left behind the reputation of having been a wise, active, 
and prudent ruler, ever anxiously intent upon the welfare 
of ms people. _ 

EVENING LANDSCAPE. 


Goldner Schein 
Deckt den Hayn. 


The Woodland height, 

With magic light 

Is deck’d—and o’er the castle walls 
The golden tinge of Evening falls. 

The silent sea 
Flows ripplingly; 

And, swan-like, gliding to its home, 

We see the Fisher’s light skiff come. 

The silver sand 
Gleams on the strand ;— 

Now redder here, now paler there, 

The hues of heaven the bright waves bear. 

The zephyr-bound 
The golden crown'd 
And rushy-cover’d foreland height, 

Is circled by the sea-bird’s flight. 

'Midst blushing flow'rs 
And close-twined bow’rs 
And fountain’s drops, with gems that vie, 

The Hermit's cell salutes the eye. 

While on the stream 
Day’s parting beam 
Fast fades, and, o'er the ruins grey 
Of yon old castle, dies away. 

The lone moon pale 
Shines through the vale, 

Lighting the warrior’s sunken tomb— 

Where spirits seem to haunt the gloom. 

______ T. W. Kelly. 


THE BROKEN HEART, 

A TALE. 


44 The flower in ripen’d bloom unmatch’d, 

Will fall the earliest prey; 

Though by no hand untimely snatch’d. 

The leaves will droop away.” Byron. 

“ A whirlwind from the desert comes, and all is in the 
dust!” Literary Souvenir. 

Marian Woodley was the sweetest specimen of artless 
innocence, whose beauties irradiated the glades and mea¬ 
dows of the beautiful valley of C-, a little spot of earth 

whose pride and envy seemed unknown, and passion buried 
in the beautiful magnificence of nature; where every face 


bore a smiling aspect, unmarked by the ftirrows of care, 
untinged by the fearful colouring of sorrow,—where the 
earth, the air, the skies, seemed to mingle in unison and 
harmony, and to breathe content and peace, and where the 
weary and the riven-hearted might lay down their sorrows 
and be at rest. Marian was the presiding deity of this 
sylvan scene, honoured, respected, nay almost idolized by 
the villagers, there was not a lip that did not join in the 
universal prayer that was breathed for her prosperity, 
there was not a hand that would not have been raised in her 
support, had circumstances rendered such an interference 
necessary. She was just blossoming into womanhood, 
upon that interesting verge, when the girlish indifference 
is struggling for mastery with the more subdued and ma¬ 
tured feelings, and throwing additional interest upon every 
feature of her character, from the contending emotions 
which agitate the heart. She was not really beautiful, but 
while gazing on her pale expressive features, where bene¬ 
volence and content seemed to mingle and unite, you 
heeded not the formal rules by which opinion is influenced, 
but thought her of excessive loveliness ; her cheeks were 
pale, white as the pure unspotted lily, but her eyes, her 
soft blue eyes, seemed melting into tenderness and pity 
wherever their glances fell: her bright auburn hair too, of 
the same delicate tinge, harmonized with the peculiar 
beauty of the countenance, so fair, that it seemed made 
not for this nether world, but rather to inhabit realms of 
purity, as that itself was pure. But Marian was an orphan ; 
though few in years, sorrow had already passed its fearful 
hand across her heart, and affliction had subdued in her 
bosom that little germ of pride, which is always incidental 
to the period of youth; thus while engaged in act9 of kind¬ 
ness and benevolence—while, like an angel of pity, pouring 
a healing balm into the scathed breast, the tears of sym¬ 
pathy were excited for her own sufferings, and the voice of 
gratitude for her heavenly deeds. Marian Woodley was 
the daughter of an officer who had fallen in the defence of 
his country, and left his only child to the care of a distant 
relation, who had often befriended him, and to whose gene¬ 
rosity in his last moments he confided Marian. Mr. Wet- 
ford, however, was altogether a man of the world, he could, 
feel for the sufferings of his fellow-beings, but his sym¬ 
pathy was transient, and soon entirely forgotten in the 
more attractive engagements in which he was employed ; 
he received Marian to his home as the legacy of a dear 
friend, and endeavoured to treat her in a manner which he 
considered the laws of honor and humanity demanded, belt 
to real kindness Mr. Welford was a stranger; he consi¬ 
dered that his interesting charge required nothing more 
than education and a home, and in extending to her those 
advantages, considered that he had discharged his duty : 
he had also a daughter, rather older than Marian, but 
whose habits, manners and disposition were totally dissi¬ 
milar ; Julia Welford was, indeed, what might be expected to 
result from education under such a system as her father's ; 
he took no pains to encourage or promote the kinder feel¬ 
ings of the heart, which were at length overrun and choked 
by the spreading weeds that so eagerly twine among the 
tender blossoms of virtue, and destroy them at length by 
their noxious power. Julia envied Marian the good name 
which she enjoyed among the peasantry, but had not cou¬ 
rage to imitate her virtues ; she would discern her faults, 
and reprobate, but Marian bore her sufferings contentedly, 
she was acquainted with affliction, and the jealous rivalry 
of Julia was forgiven with a sigh. 
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The nature of Mr. WeHbrd’e engagements attracted ; 
always a considerable number of friends to bis country- 
mansion, but notwithstanding the daughter of the host 
essayed to throw the virtues of the orphan Marian into the 
shade by an affectation of superior goodness, the silent 
loveliness of the latter, spoke a language more forcibly to 
the heart than ail the energies of Julia; the meek and 
simple elegance of Marian, her artless manners, and the 
tones “ so silver sweet*' in which her every word was 
uttered, irresistably attached each eager listener, and while 
the evident efforts of Julia were turned from in disdain, 
the humble innocence of Marian excited friendship and 
esteem. 

Among the numerous visitors at Mr. Welford*s, no one 
appeared more attached to Marian than a Mr. Willoughby, 
an elegant and accomplished young man, of high and in¬ 
fluential connections ; he appeared completely fascinated 
by her unpretending manners, and every hour spent in 
her society, appeared to endear her more fondly to him, 
nor was the fair girl insensible to the attentions of Wil¬ 
loughby, her heart owned a secret prepossession in his 
favour, sbe believed him kind and amiable as herself, and 
when he talked of that intense but delicate passion which 
she alone had excited in his breast, she murmuringly con¬ 
fessed each secret thought of her innocent soul. Alas ! she 
knew not the human heart: in her artless confidence she 
thought she perceived regard in every face that wore a 
smile, that there was happiness in every word that breathed 
it, and that each murmur that fell from the beguiling lip 
was true, as she herself was true. 

Edward Willoughby was a man of fashion, one of the 
Hite of ton, whose pride was pandered to by the miscalled 
refinements of that little “ world" which excludes all that 
bears not its own peculiar seal and impress. Tired and 
palled with the tedio of the many pleasures of town, he had 
fled from the ennui which they encouraged, to divert his 
thoughts by enjoying the rustic pleasures of the country. 
An adept in the arts of gallantry, he was skilled in all those 
little artifices that succeed in making favorable impressions 
upon woman's heart, which generally seeks no farther than 
the surface ere it relies implicit confidence, too often to ex¬ 
perience blighted hopes and faith betrayed, a broken heart, 
and an early grave. Willoughby w'as certainly not a man 
of a bad disposition, but the natural sentiments of his 
heart had been perverted, from the eagerness of the varied 
beauties that had irradiated his path of life, to attract 
attention and ensnare regard : his penetrating eye could 
discover the lurking motive that was hidden in the little 
captivating artifices of women, and, unfortunately, meet¬ 
ing in his progress none but those whose charms were dis¬ 
figured by such characteristics, he deemed that woman’s 
faith and woman's love,—the refinement of her feelings, the 
innocence of her affection, the strength of her constancy, 
that undying fidelity which gleams above the ruins of for¬ 
tune, and expires but with life itself,—he deemed them all 
but the specious artifices of poetry and romance, to attract 
attention to mere tales of what woman ought to be, rather 
than as the reality in which woman in many situations 
actually w’as. It was through this bigotted medium that he 
beheld Marian Woodley; never in his eventful course of 
existence, had he beheld a creature so wholly inartificial, 
he had no ideas of the truth, he believed such attributes 
but fables, and unsophisticated woman to have no reality 
in nature. Marian had attracted his attention in the same 
manner as many other beauties had previously done, and 


the same gallantries ho had been accustomed to use, served 
also to ensnare the affections of the village maid, but here 
the similitude ends:—Willoughby could declare eternal 
love, call the most sacred powers to witness for his sin¬ 
cerity, without scruple as to the truth of those vows, or 
indeed any desire that they should be considered true, but 
Marian’s heart was unacquainted with such perverted feel¬ 
ings. Willoughby declared he loved, and Marian believed; 
no sentiment can convey more fully the nature of her 
thoughts than that one word, she believed; in a warm, 
youthful, and enthusiastic heart, like hers, belief is truth, 
affection, sympathy, and love. Her every thought became 
associated with her love, the only image that floated before 
her deluded eyes in the dreams of day, the predominant, 
the only subject of her visions in the night; all her hopes 
were placed upon his constancy, and with such fervor were 
his transports uttered, so sincere did all his vows appear, 
that Marian could have staked her life upon his truth. 
Her life was staked, but her stake was on a bending reed ; 
the winds of heaven blew around it, and like those winds 
was the object that held her happiness—fragile, false and 
fickle: it bent beneath the blast and broke, and the hopes 
of the maiden perished \ 

The beautiful retreats in the peaceful valley of C-, 

apparently first formed by nature for souls of poetry and 
romance, where the enraptured mind might drink inspira¬ 
tion from that brilliant gush of heaven that flowed from 
grove and bower, mountain, waterfall and rill, raised hi^h 
the emotions flf Willoughby and Marian, as they traversed 
delightedly through all the varied beauties of the scene, 
each serving to awaken nearer and happier impulses, and 
to raise them, for the moment, superior even to humanity. 
This is the characteristic of love, real love ; let those who 
are unsusceptible of its enjoyment, censure or deny ; this 
feeling, this deep entrancement, pure even from its very 
deepness, attends, surely attends every heart in which the 
refinement of the passion is experienced ; it may be tran¬ 
sient, alas, too often it is (dare we say there are but few 
exceptions) but its very fragility adds to its intensity, and 
we more fervently enjoy the bliss that we know not how 
soon fate may snatch from us, and dwell in the intoxica¬ 
tion of joy that the breath of a moment may leave us in 
tears, for ever. 

u Yes, love, indeed, is light from heaven, 

A spark of that immortal fire, 

With angels shared, by Alla given. 

To raise from earth our low desire." 

The peculiar attention paid to the humble Marian, could 
not fail of awakening the envy and jealousy of the proud 
Julia Welford; and, in consequence, her every exertion 
was directed to the one great and important object, that of 
depriving the orphan of her lover. With all the resources 
that were at her command, it was but natural that she 
should succeed in her endeavours upon such a heart as 
Willoughby’s, and they were successful. His situation in 
regard to Marian was altogether new, his sensations 
strange and undefined, it might have been that with such 
ductile materials, the orphan could have moulded the feel¬ 
ings and thoughts of her lover to the shape of her own, 
that she might have rooted the prejudices from his mis¬ 
guided, but not corrupted heart, and have led him into the 
paths of rectitude and honour, but happiness was not to be 
the lot of Marian, the fair flower held up its head for a 
draught of the sun’s light, but ere the blooming cup could 
be wanned with the genial glow, a dark cloud rolled ra- 
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pidly between, and the blighted flowret died! The attrac¬ 
tions of Julia Welford flashed upon the sense of Willoughby 
with all the fervor of his old enjoyments, and the new 
delight, aa yet too undefined to make him constant, was 
eagerly forsaken, for a renewal of the conquests that had 
heretofore attended his career in town. 

Mr. Welford*8 mansion was now the splendid scene of 
gorgeous festivity ; the hills blazed with a thousand lights, 
and the crowded tables “ cracked beneath the weight of 
curious viands/' The light notes of music and minstrelsy 
resounded from various apartments, where groupcs of 
dancers were thriding upon “ light fantastic toe,” the 
wildering mazes of the dance, every eye beamed gladness, 
reflecting the enjoyment of the heart, every face was irra¬ 
diated with smiles, and every lip breathed joy and pleasure. 
Julia, the triumphant Julia, was the presiding goddess of 
the scene, the fascinated Willoughby her attending slave. 
Marian saw the attentions of her lover to her rival, but her 
fond heart placed too much confidence in his vows, to 
think for a moment he could be false and faithless; those 
who had known the previous attachment pitied Marian, 
others, who knew it not, envied Julia the possession of 
such a lover. 

Julia had been the confidante of Marian,—to her the in¬ 
most secret of her soul had been revealed, which now the 
treacherous girl converted to her advantage. Willoughby, 
much as he was fascinated by the artifices Of Julia, still 
lingered round the shrine of Marian, fearful to lose her, 
and almost disbelieving the dark in si nuations, that had been 
propagated by her rival, but the latter was determined to 
make her game sure, and by the deepest falsehoods and base 
ingratitude, weaned at length the regard of Willoughby 
from Marian, and the beautiful “ lily of the vale" became 
utterly forsaken and despised. 

A few months afterwards, Julia was the wife of Willough- 
by, but Marian knew it not; the last to perceive the faith¬ 
lessness of her lover, she was also the last to hear of Julia's 
treachery. Willoughby had parted from her with all those 
agonized regrets which he knew so well how to use, and 
which, even though suspecting the truth, she was willing 
to believe; so ready are we to place confidence in those we 
love. She must , however, soon hear the dreadful truth ;— 
she did hear it. Appalled at the dreadful reality, she 
pressed her hand to her burning brow, but her sorrow was 
too deep for words ; not a tear tell, not a sigh was breathed, 
a mournful langour of her beautiful eyes was the only 
alteration visible upon her countenance; but though no 
tear was on her eyelid, no sigh upon her lip, a deep corro¬ 
ding canker had struck to her heart, and its poison spread 
In every vein. Her exertions in the support of the poor 
peasantry, were still, however, unabated ; her ministry of 
pity unrelaxed; but then when the day was closing, and the 
last rays of the sun's light beamed upou the tops of the sur¬ 
rounding hills, casting a beautiful richness upon the vale 
beneath, she would traverse the spots wherein she had 
previously listened to the vows of Willoughby,—dwell 
long in the glade and bower which memory had endeared 
to her, and then silently return again to her once happy 
home; meekness and resignation mingled with the melan¬ 
choly that characterized her countenance, and sometimes 
when “ they won a smile," a deep rose-tint would play 
for the moment upon her delicate cheek, as if she blushed 
for the betrayal; but, alas ! it was merely that hectic glow 
which flushes even in the arms of death, that awful note of 
inward decline which tells so sad a tale,—a mournful omen 


of the grave. Once only afterwards was she heard to raise 
those powers of song with which she had been blessed by 
nature, those sweet bewildering powers which could “com¬ 
pose even care to silence," and that was the only time she 
ever alluded to the faithlessness of her lover. She was 
alone, at nightfall, in the little bower of (flustering honey¬ 
suckle, in which they last parted, he with the strongest 
vows of love, she with mingled hopes and fears, those 
fears, alas! too true. A voice of melody, so soft, so sweet, 
rose upon the wings of the breeze, and her every tone was 
breathed in such delightful accents, that it seemed 
“ ■ the warbling of a bird, 

So sweet, so soft, so delicately clear, 

That finer, simpler music ne’er was heard. 

That sort of sound we echo with a tear." 

The moon was shining in the heavens, solitary and 
alone, like her own forsaken fate; she regarded the beau¬ 
tiful orb with tearful sympathy, and thus breathed forth 
the deep feelings of her breaking heart. 

MARIAN'S SONG. 

I gave,—I gave a light blue flower, 

When the farewell tear was starting, 

That might throw a joy o’er the last sad hour, 

And cheer the pain of parting. 

And the light wing’d fairy leaves, 

A magic power had got, 

For ne’er on the heart that deceives, 

Will bloom love's Forget-me-not! 

Oh no, never! 

And my kiss, and my kiss still glow’d on the flower. 

He prest to his faithless lip, 

And he vowed that no human strength nor power, 

From his heart should the blue gem stop ; 

But his vows are all false and broken, 

Whilst despair is my only lot: 

For is perish’d my true love token. 

My fragile Forget-me-not. 

He is blest, he is blest,—so they say of the throng 
That crowd in his glittering home ; — 

Oh no,—can the bliss of repose e'er belong 
To the heart of the faithless one ? 

No,—the traitor to love bears a sting in his breast, 

And wretched and hopeless his lot 
Can the false one be happy ?—he ever have rest, 

That blights love’s Forget-me-not ? 

Oh no, never! 

Thus passed the hours of Marian; deserted and desolate, 
she stood in the wide world like the blighted plantain in 
the desert, all within her bosom cold and cheerless, all 
around her barren, dreary and forlorn ; no ray of hope 
flashed for a moment across her path, her every feeling was 
absorbed in the calm sullenness of despair, and when she 
glided through the wildernesses of the valley, she appeared 
like an angelic spirit moving for a limited space upon the sur¬ 
face of the earth, to minister peace and pity to the careworn 
and unhappy; she looked so beautiful even in her very 
sadness, so lovely even in the embrace of death. One fair 
summer's evening she was, as usual, melancholy, musing in 
one of those delightful spots which memory had endeared to 
her, though their enjoyment was mingled with such painful 
feelings. 

«*--There she stood, 

Her head leant on her arm, tho beech's trunk 
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Supporting her light figure, and one hand 
Prest to her heart as if to still its throbs ; 

You never might forget that face,—so young. 

So fair, yet traced with such deep characters 
Of inward wretchedness 1 The eyes were dim 
With tears on the dark lashes ;—you look'd, and said 
What can have shadow’d such a sunny brow ? 

You turn'd away,—then came and look’d again, 
Watching that pale and silent loveliness, 

Till even sleep was haunted by the image !" 

The last rays of the burning sun left the summit of the 
surrounding hills, and the pale moon rose in the heavens, 
to supply the place of tlfc great orb of day, but Marian had 
not returned to her home. She had not for some time 
been accustomed to remain in the glades of the village, 
thus late; the night air affected her, and her trembling 
feet occasionally refused to support even the pressure of 
her delicate frame. All attention, all the services of 
friendship were of no avail, she repaid the kindness of her 
grateful dependants with a smile that spoke the calm resig¬ 
nation of her heart. Often now was she missed from the 
cot of penury, often now was the abode of sorrow uncheer¬ 
ed by the sympathy of Marian; the work of the fell- 
destroyer, was, alas ! too near its fulfilment, and the angel 
of death waited but the summons to waft her spirit beyond 
the cares of earth. -Her long stay from home, in conse¬ 
quence, excited the most painful apprehensions, and as the 
winged hours sped, the fears of Mr. Welford became 
greater, and he at length departed in search of his lovely 
charge. 

Marian was still lingering on the melancholy spot, but 
every moment that she stayed, increased her inability to 
return ; there she stood, leaning against the beech tree 
that supported her delicate form, her brain was burning, 
but her heart was cold, cold as the faithless world;—a 
light breeze floated over the brow, and in some degree 
revived her dying spirits, her langour departed, and she 
essayed to return. Trembling and slowly she progressed 
through the entangled paths, so difficult, but still so well, 
so fondly known to her, and at length emerged into the 
road-way. The moon was shining calmly and clearly in 
the sky, tipping the leaves of the trees and flowers with 
all itR silvery splendour, and imparting a holiness and 
purity of aspect to every thing around; Marian sighed as she 
gazed upon such delusive bliss, so flattering, but still so 
false ; could such a world, apparently so chaste and beau¬ 
tiful, and holy, know* aught but good ? 

A slight noise in the distance caught the ear of the 
mourner, and as she turned her face to discover whence 
the sounds proceeded, the light of the moon fell upon a 
horseman that appeared rapidly progressing in the same 
direction as herself; in a few moments he was passing, 
hlarian cast a hasty, trembling glance, and discovered in 
the passing stranger the person of the faithless Wil¬ 
loughby ; unable to withstand her emotions at the sight, 
she shrieked, and fell senseless upon the ground. Wil¬ 
loughby instantly sprung from his horse, and raised the 
dying girl in his arms. The surprise, however, of the 
meeting had been fatal, the shock had severed the last 
fragile tie that held her to the world, and now her spirit 
was departing. Willoughby pressed her hand in his, but 
no pulse returned the pressure, he called upon her loved 
name, raved of the ^perfidy of Julia, which he had discover¬ 
ed, aud from whom he bad separated, and strove to restore 
her again to animation, but Marian raised only her fair 


eyelids to gaze once more upon his face, and for the first 
time those beautiful orbs were suffused in tears. Willough¬ 
by pressed her to his bosom, and endeavoured to raise her 
upon his horse, but she motioned him to desist, “ Forgive 
me, dearest," exclaimed the agonized lover; “ I do,—I 
do!" murmured the dying girl, and with forgiveness on 
her lips, she sunk lifeless in his arms. The agonies of mor¬ 
tality were past,—she had fled from a bad -world to seek 
communion with kindred spirits in the skies, the cup of 
affliction had now passed from her lips, its canker was 
destroyed,—the path of her existence had been rugged and 
thorny, the pilgrimage of life most painful, but her pure 
spirit was now wafted to a better sphere,—the hope of 
sorrow, virtue's great reward, that world of joy, where 
the scathed heart is healed, where the “ wicked cease 
from troubling, and the weary are at rest." 

Mr. Welford arrived in search of his ward, but to receive 
her lifeless from the arms of Willoughby, who was now, 
alas ! too late awakened to a sense of his injustice, and the 
evil disposition of his wife. Julia returned to her father, 
and Willoughby retired from the busy w orld, to solitude and 
seclusion. but he bore with him that grief that springs from 
crime,—his crime a broken heart. 


THE VAULTED CHAMBER. 


During a long autumn evening, when the heavens were 
black and lowering, and the rain beat against the windows, 
and the bleak wind whistled over the hills ; at a late hour, 
on such an evening there was assembled at an old castella¬ 
ted mansion in Cumberland, a numerous party of young 
persons, whose hilarity and good-humour was loudly 
called upon, to counteract the effect of the appalling ele¬ 
mental strife. 

The great hall had been lately refitted in modern taste ; 
nevertheless, the owners had retained some fine specimens 
of gothic ornament, which rendered it still a little gloomy 
in appearance, but the party which surrounded the hospita¬ 
ble hearth were so occupied in their amusements, that 
time parsed unheeded. 

One principal subject that engrossed their attention, was 
.the terrible and frightful tales of by-gone days; and the old 
village pastor, (who formed one of the groupe,) contribu¬ 
ted not a little to these details. He told of travellers who 
lost their way in the woods,, and were never heard of more; 
of secret doors which had been known to open impercep¬ 
tibly, and give entrance to mysterious and horrible per¬ 
sonages ; and of dark vaults where the condemned vassals 
of ancient lordlings were shut up for ever from human 
eyes. The candles had been neglected during these recitals, 
consequently the snuff emitted an unequal and dull light, 
which was in unison with the subject. 

For some minutes a dead silence reigned throughout the 
apartment, when the curate smilingly resumed the conver¬ 
sation, asking, “ which of them would venture at that late 
hour to descend into the vaults of the castle, and inscribe 
his name upon the blackened wall ?" The females shud¬ 
dered and turned pale ; but the jocularity of the old man 
soon restored their former gaiety. 

Emma, the beautiful daughter of the house, was affianced 
to her cousin Lionel, and on the point of marriage. The 
lover, confident of his courage, and wishing to look well in 
the eyes of her friends, (we suppose) started up, saying, 
“ I will venture to descend into those vaults, and I am 
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sure that my lovely cousin will not reftrae to accompany me 
thither/* Accordingly having lighted a branch of pine 
which lay ready to replenish the fire, he took Emma by the 
hand, and they disappeared amidst the plaudits of the 
company. 

They peaceably thrided the numerous windings of the 
dark abyss. Emma, however, being vain of her courage, 
insisted upon leading the way, and ran laughing onward. 
A sudden thought flashed over Lionel’s mind : “ what if I 
were to leave her to find her way alone through these 
vaults ? we should see to what an extent her courage would 
reach ?" 

Emma, who proceeded in her project, had already 
reached the last division, thinking with how steady a 
hand she would trace their two names upon the humid 
wall; when quickly the torch-light grew dim and flicker¬ 
ing, and feebly shadowed upon the opposite wall a mena¬ 
cing form. Emma was terrified—she turned back, and 
found’herself alone; deserted!—Her fears were over¬ 
powering ; imagination pictured a thousand phantoms in 
pursuit of her—she fled! she screamed ! and the echo of 
the vaults repeated the sound. All at once an irresistible 
force arrested her steps,—her blood froze—her hair stood 
erect—she essayed to utter a piercing shriek—but nature 
was exhausted, and she fell senseless on the earth. 

Meantime, Lionel finding she did not return, began to 
feel uneasy, and retrod the path to where he had left her, 
calling aloud upon her name; but no voice of Emma 
greeted him. At length on reaching the entrance of a small 
vaulted chamber, he found the lovely girl lying with her 
face to the ground, her dress having been caught by the 
old rusty hinge of the door. He darted forward and 
raised her in his arms, but his Emma was become a life¬ 
less corpse! _ 

SERENADE. 


“ Good nighty love! 


The sun on the western hills casts his last ray, 

His last sparkling beams are fast fading from our sight ; 
Languid ana weary, I hail the glad close of day, 

And sing, dearest Adelaide, good night,—good night,— 

Good night, love! 

The lonely wanderer benighted on the moor. 

Gains some friendly hut by the moon’s pale light; 
Greeted with a joyous welcome at the forester's door. 

He joins the minstrel peasants as they sing, — good night,— 
Good night,—good night! 

Darkly lowers the evening clouds, and threat’ning is the 
gloom, 

Fled from our darkling realms is every ray of solar light; 
No beam of joyous sunshining the vast expanse illumes, 
Then dearest, dearest Adelaide, good night,—goodnight,— 
Good night, love! 

L. Percy. 


FINE ARTS. 

EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER¬ 
COLOURS. 


What a bewildering scene is presented by the cottp-d'aeil 
of a pictorial exhibition! Having ascended a sober flight 
or two of stairs, hung with grey, or crimson drapery, 


according to the taste of the committee, we suddenly 
break upon a view which, at once, confuses the ideas 
and scatters the imagination. Eye and ear are assailed 
and overwhelmed: dazzling colours, glittering frames, 
fairy forms and features, floating ringlets of shadowy silk, 
eyes brighter. than diamonds, and lips sweeter than the 
damask rose ; Blonde , and Brussels, golden opera glasses, 
chains and pendants, contribute to the pageantry of the 
thing, while the hum of admiration, the whisper of en¬ 
quiry, the cynic tone of censure^ and, occasionally, the 
merry laugh strike upon the tympanum and utterly con¬ 
found the judgment. A few minutes elapse and enable 
us to recover from the embarassment of an entree. 
There,—standing before that spirited, and singular pro¬ 
duction by Cattermoley —is an Artist; his dress, his man¬ 
ner and his expression point him out; a certain neg¬ 
ligent appearance of the gentleman, as if his swrtout had 
been thrown on in his painting-room, a wild disorder 
in his hair (sometimes assumed as the insignia of genius) 
and a bizarre adjustment of his neck-cloth and collar, 
are the external indications of his profession. As for his 
brow, pale with study and inspiration, it displays thought 
and enthusiasm, while an air of pleasure and surprise 
blended with the fervor of the painter, dwells upon his 
features as, with folded, arms, he silently contemplates 
the admirable design before bim, and welcomes a brother 
candidate for fame. In that comer, studiously gazing 
upon the exquisite specimen by Cox t is a critic, — a little 
elderly man with a face of mingled acidity and sweet¬ 
ness, shrewd and satirical; tablets in the one hand, and 
pencil in the other, he is busied in noting down his obser¬ 
vations for the benefit of the “ gentle readers'* of some 
monthly oracle of rank and fashion, and seems, while 
thus occupied, as wholly undisturbed by the buz around 
him as though he were the sole tenant of the place. 
What! have we female critics also ? If not, why does 
that young lady with a Je-ne-scai-quoi in her countenance, 
and a quizzical cast with her eye-glass, why does she pop 
notes into her catalogue and fix her eyes upon the mas¬ 
terly productions of De Wint? Oh! it is plain,—she is 
a theorist and is, perhaps, willing to inform the world that 
blue and yellow make green, and that neutral tint is the 
basis of water-colour drawings. But stay, there is some¬ 
thing more attractive in the graceful girl beside her; the 
characters of delight and admiration illuminate her youth¬ 
ful features, as the works of Cox , Fielding y Barrety and 
Gastineauy salute her eyes; with one hand she removes 
the long clustering ringlets of auburn brown that fell in 
rich luxuriance down her face, while the other is passed 
through the arm of her companion: she seems scarcely 
fifteen, but, from the expression of her pale and intelligent 
countenance, we dare swear that she is an Artist in embryo. 
Who are those ladies forming a trio round *• The domestic 
scene” by Miss Sharpe ? The eldest displays a mien wor¬ 
thy of being commemorated in marble— Behnes or Baity 
would find in it a noble model,—a commanding brow, an 
eye of powerful expression, a nose somewhat inclined to 
the aquiline, and an intellectual mouth, animated by a 
sunny smile, form the outlines of her face. From the 
marked resemblance between them, the fair girl, with dark 
eyes and hair, upon her right, is evidently her daughter, 
but who the arch maiden, on her left, may be, we cannot 
possibly determine, stay—she addresses the senior as 
her “ Aunt ;*’ an indescribable sportiveness of character 
plays upon her features—something piquante and lively 
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to an extreme. A dark complexion with light hair, grey 
eyes full of vivacity, and a mouth capable of in finite expres¬ 
sion impress the spectator—her figure is petite and inclin¬ 
ing to em bon point , her air French and striking. Curiosity 
enquires “who they are?** but the initiated, only can 
reply. Lo 1 in the centre of the room, is a dashing Life- 
Guardsman, all scarlet and gold, essence and impudence, 
laughing loudly, talking audibly, and staring impertinently 
at every bit of Blonde that passes. Near him, a mingled 
contrast and reproof, is the sober figure of a Reverend 
divine; his staid expression, clerical hat, formal wig, sable 
attire, and square-toed shoes, with their silver buckles, 
tell quaintly, against the military swagger and ostentation 
of the officer. There is a young puppy just liberated from 
the surveillance of his mamma , and longing to tread in the 
steps of his papa ;—a hat stuck on the top of his head, 
hair frizzed into a bush on either side, face buried in his 
collar, a waist literally nothing in comparison with that 

of the celebrated and beautiful Duchess qf D -, (the 

political patroness of the great Charles James), a pair 
of feet, mathematically placed in the fifth position, with 
a catalogue in one hand, and a delicate little horsewhip 
under his arm, complete his appearance. He affects the j 
air of an “ exquisite/* and utters lisping impertinences 
upon the works which he cannot appreciate. But we must 
cut short the thread of our personal remarks and turn 
from the animate to the inanimate portion of the scene, of 
which we may premise that it sustains the character of 
“ The Society qf Water Colour Painter*" and affords a 
flattering promise of its future exertions. 

No 4. — - — - —— “ Comrades free 

Carousing after victory* *—G. Cattermole. 

A spirited composition happily arranged; the touch like 
the dash of Salvator, is full of fire and impatience. There 
is nothing finished, or laboured in the drawings of Cat¬ 
termole; originality, perfect originality of style pervades 
the whole of his performances; bold, broad and vigorous, 
they seem the hasty impressions of a mind teeming with 
the stores of genius, conceived in an instant and struck 
off in the moment of inspiration. 

No. 9. “ Distant view qf Ambleside, Westmorland," H. 
Gastinrau. —A beautiful view of a romantic spot fit for 
the contemplation of the Poet and the Painter—In rich¬ 
ness of colour, harmony of tone, and mellowness of pencil, 
Oastmeau is, particularly, fortunate. An Autumnal splen¬ 
dour, a sweet and solemn stillness, a golden and luxuriant 
twilight, breathe a charm over his productions, that renders 
them secure claimants of admiration. 

No. 13. “ Part qf an ancient palace at Bamberg ,** S.Prout. 
—In the delineation of ancient continental structures there 
is perhaps no artist superior to Prout ; but with consider¬ 
able mastery, and much originality of style, it is to be 
regretted that he is too decidedly a mannerist to study nature 
with veracity. 

No. 17. “ Cottages on a Common " D. Cox.—A bijou, by 
one of our cleverest water-colour painters. Glare of colour, 
flashy bravura of touch and fictitious effects of light and 
shade are wholly excluded from this artist’s productions. 
Calm and unobtrusive, yet invested with that exquisite 
charm which a faithful adherence to nature, only, can im¬ 
part, they present the true testimonials of genius, and are 
as dear to the eye of the r^al connoisseur, as the flaring im¬ 
pertinences of a meretricious pencil are repulsive to his 
taste. One UtUe bit of his lonely road-side scenery, with a 
ruined mill, a plashy stream, a broken arch, and a distant 


common, is, to us, Uke the breath of music, or a dream of 
poetry. 

No. 19. “Retirement." G. Barret. —Illustrative of a 
passage from Beattie. Wild and solemn, with no small de¬ 
gree of singularity in his style, Barret is, nevertheless, 
not entirely to our goUt; grand and imposing as his land¬ 
scapes unquestionably are, they are, still, forced in their 
effect, and often slovenly in their execution; and while 
there i9 much of classical beauty in his conceptions, they 
are not unfrequently black and heavy. 

No. 22. “ View qf Lincoln from the Brayford." P. De 
Wint. —A splendid production by this captivating artist: 
the varied features of wood and water, earth and air, are 
felicitously pourtrayed. A broad mellow pencil, the very 
touch of which floats like shadowy gold upon the paper, 
a judicious arrangement of colour, and a sweet and sunny 
aspect in the light and shade, confer value upon his per¬ 
formances. 

No. 38. “ Composition from the Odyssey—Nausicaa and 
her Attendants Copley Fielding. —A landscape in the 
classical style of Gaspar Poussin; warm and luxuriant, and, 
perhaps, one of the most favorable specimens of the artist. 
Deep olives, shadowy greens, mellow purples, and a bright 
blue distance, constitute the features of the colouring. The 
figures are grouped and sketched with spirit; but why do 
| our landscape painters so much disdain the study of “ the 
human form divine,** as to transform it into any thing but 
“divine" when they attempt it ? Claude Lorraine, it is 
true, was a miserable hand at figures, but he ever regretted 
his deficiency, and frequently availed himself of the assist¬ 
ance of his brother artists. Might not a little care—a tithe 
of attention—be paid to this branch of design by the Lor¬ 
raines and Salvato'rs of the day ? 

No. 40. “An Interior." W. Hunt.— An old man in a 
strange, ruinous, out-of-the-way sort of kitchen, is, appa¬ 
rently, enjoying the contents of a basin of soup (we dare 
not think it tea) ; the light shines in at a narrow window 
placed high in the opposite wall; brushwood, broken 
bricks, &c. Ac. form the accessories. A clever production, 
in a peculiar style, by a clever artist. 

No. 56. “ A Study" G. Cattermole.— -An elegant and 
fanciful composition, depicting a young girl, attended by 
her fiUe-de-chambre, seated in her boudoir ; she is richly 
habited, with a profusion of dark ringlets shadowing her 
brow and falling upon her neck. 

No. 64. “ A Gale coming on at Sea." Copley Fielding.— 
A capital production, full of spirit and accuracy. The cha¬ 
racter of the breeze freshening into a gale, the labouring 
of the vessels, and the agitation of the waters, are in ad¬ 
mirable union. 

No. 68. “ Mary, Queen of Scots, the morning qf her Rxe- 
cution, attended by Sir A. Paulet, accompanied by the Earls qf 
Kent and Shrewsbury.” J. Stephanoff. —An interesting 
illustration of the tragical end of the fair and ill-fated rival 
of the haughty Elizabeth ; but where is that dignified 
fortitude, that noble serenity, which, according to all his¬ 
torians, sate upon the features of the royal captive when 
led to the completion of an unjust and arbitrary sentence ? 
Peevish discontent is all that we can here trace upon her 
pallid brow. 

No. 70. “ Anticipation." W. Hunt. —A broad piece of 
rusticity, which cannot foil to create a smile upon the most 
rigid countenance. A platter-faced urchin, of seven or 
eight, evidently fed upon “ bacon and beans,” is seen 
seated upon a rush-bottomed chair, with bis elbows 
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Cftrtod in the sleeves of his pin-afore, and placed on the 
table before him ; his face brim-full of gastronomic delight, 
is turtmd to the spectator, and his very eyes twinkle with 
joy, while a grin of the most exquisite satisfaction bestrides 
. hjs features. A pudding of ample dimensions occupies a 
dish before him, and affords a clue to his expression.— 
Inimitable. 

No. 73. “ A domestic Scene. Miss E. Sharpe. —To the 
fair critics a subject of peculiar interest. A young and 
beautiful female is represented the centre of a happy circle, 
'consisting of her mother, her husband and her children : 
she is engaged in that most hallowed office of maternal 
love, the instruction of her infants in their religious duty; 
two fair little creatures, kneeling at her feet, are raising 
their hands in prayer, and a third, a babe of a few months 
old, is sporting in her lap. Behind her, and close to her 
left shoulder, is seated the partner of her life, a hand¬ 
some young man, a book is on the table before him, but 
his attention is evidently attracted by the cherub on its 
mother’s knee: to the right of the spectator, the grand¬ 
mother is employed in luring a wilful thread through the 
eye of her needle. A Gothic book-case, drapery, &c. &c., ' 
form the subordinates of this very pleasing production. 
The drawing and expression, colour, and chiaroscuro , are 
highly meritorious, and entitle the talented paintress to 
much commendation. One defect in her performances 
must, however, be noticed,—the faces are uniformly too 
handsome ,— (it is a lady's error) more ideal than natural; 
and again, we may object that the cherry-tint of her lips is 
too equally diffused ; a warm roseate hue judiciously 
applied, would be infinitely more delicate and beautiful: 
at present the mouths are too red and spotty. 

No. 78. “ An Interior." F. Mackenzie. —A procession 
of monks passing through the aisle of a church ; a clever 
little bit, with an illusive effect of light and shade. 

No. 88. “ Durham.*' G. F. Robson.-— A rich and glow¬ 
ing specimen of the master; commanding in size, and 
beautiful in execution. The dark blue river running its 
way through bank and Bower; the verdant knolls, the 
green-sward tufts, the clumps of trees, the little dells 
and glades, with the lofty city towering above all, are given 
with the happiest effect. 

No. 99. “ The Merchant of Venice." —G. Cattermole. — 
Admirably treated. The figure of Portia is sweet and 
poetical; and the countenance of Antonio is indicative of 
that calm and unshrinking determination, which, in a 
strong mind, springs from the utter abandonment of hope ; 
while the ashy face of the relentless Shy lock expresses the 
quivering anticipation of fiendish triumph; his attitude is 
correspondent; with his right hand, he firmly grasps the 
fatal knife, and in his left clutches the balance. 

No. 103. The Squire." J. F. Lewis.—A bluff, fresh 
looking sportsman, in the scarlet coat, and jockey boots of 
the field, is pourtrayed sitting at his ease, in a large arm¬ 
chair, before a cheerful old fashioned hearth, piled with 
blazing faggots ; a favourite dog is entrenched between 
his knees, and another, less privileged, is couched before 
the fire. A table, rendered attractive by the apparition of 
a piece of beef, with divers bottles, decanters, and wine¬ 
glasses and other characteristic accessories, furnish the 
snug retreat of the bachelor “ Squire.’* The pictures 
upon the walls require to be subdued in tone ; as they are, 
they completely interfere with the principal objects. 

No. 118. “ The rival Guests." G. Cattermole. —Some 
traditionary subject appears to be illustrated in this mas¬ 


terly production. A banquet, numerously attended, ‘is 
represented ; and a sort of thrilling sensation is produced 
by the appearance of the mysterious stranger, who, cased 
in complete armour, with his vizor down, pledges the 
mantling goblet to the lordly guest upon his left. 

No. 121. “ View looking down Glen-coe from near King's 
House , Argyllshire." CoplEy Fielding.—A sweet and 
lonely seene, not unlike many of Van Goyen's umbery pro¬ 
ductions. 

No. 127. “ Girl with a Guitar." Miss L. Sharpe. —A 
tasteful specimen of this lady’s pencil. A dark haired girl, 
elegantly attired in wbite satin, with loose sleeves of gold 
and silver gauze, is seen leaning upon her guitar, and 
looking towards the spectator. A window of stained glass, 
embowered with the leaves of the vine, throws a pictorial 
light into the Gothic, and richly furnished retreat, of the 
fair sylph. The countenance is pretty and animated, but 
the hands are meagre, and badly drawn; and the attitude 
is ill conceived. 

No. 137. “ Come unto these yellow sands." J. Cbistall 
and G. Barret. — A fine poetical subject, combining the 
powers of two of our celebrated painters in water-colours. 
It represents a mazy dance of wood-nymphs and bacchanals 
upon the sea shore ; the back ground discovering a superb 
landscape. The positions are varied, and full of character; 
the frantic joyousness of the dance, the reeling merriment 
of the bacchanals, and the airy extravagance of the nymphs, 
are well displayed ; the colouring is vivid and harmonious, 
and a due balance of freedom and detail is observable in 
every part. 

No. 156. “ Cattle Scene near Box hill, Surrey." R. Hills. 
—Cleverly drawn, but of this artist’s cattle it may be said 
that they are too well fed in general, and wear but one 
livery, viz.—purple and brown. 

No. 164. “ Interior of Fielding's house at West Stour , 
Dorset." —The admirers of the novelist will find this as 
interesting as the devotees of Shakspeare , and “ Shak- 
speare'sfestival f " find the old residence of the poet at Strat¬ 
ford- upon-Avon , a little sketch by Cattermole. 

No. 246. “ Fruit." W. Hunt.— A capital treat. 

No. 280. “ An old warrener." J. F. Lewis. —A curious 
bit of nature in an antique form. The accessories are 
cleverly introduced. 

Nos. 315, 318, 327, 333. “ Four subjects intended to illus¬ 
trate a portion of the Lay qf the last Minstrel." J. Ste¬ 
phan off. —Beautiful and attractive sketches hy an artist 
not unlike Stothard in the courtly style, and romantic 
elegance of his designs. 

No. 353. “ Rembrandt and his models." J. Stephanoff. — 
The great enchanter of light and shade, is beheld displaying 
his choice collection of armour, weapons, tapestry, and 
turbans, &c. &c. to a wealthy Burgomaster and his lady, 
who regard it with mingled curiosity and surprise. The 
national characteristics of the heads are well maintained, 
and the resemblance to the celebrated artist of “ The three 
Trees," “ The Coppenol" and “ The Hundred Guilder 
Print " is sufficiently correct. The accessories are well 
grouped, and spiritedly touched. 

With this we reluctantly terminate our observations 
upon “ The Society qf Painters in Water Colours ,” regret¬ 
ting that we have not space to do justice to the many other 
works of merit contained in the Exhibition. 

C***Y. 

f Somerset House Exhibition in our next) 
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THE LIFE OF THE KING AND THE ROYAL FAMILY 
DURING THE MONTH OF JULY. 


“ God save our gracious King, 
William, our noble King, 
God save the King ! 
Send him victorious, 

Happy and glorious, 

Long to reign over us, 

God save the King /” 


If there were an individual in the nation, British-bom, 
who at the moment of the commencement of his rule, would 
have hesitated to join in our national anthem, as now con¬ 
structed, the conduct of His Majesty since he has as¬ 
sumed the sceptre of his ancestors, must have turned the 
doubts of that individual into a certitude of loyal admira¬ 
tion, and consequently the entire people of England are 
now every day, joining in the general acclaim, since 
Wiiliam the Fourth, has already given them “ cause 
“ To sing with heart and voice 
God save the King.” 

If a new reign is always a season of promise and hope, 
we may confidently affirm, and facts bear us out, that with 
respect to the present Ruler of these realms, those promi¬ 
ses have been kept, not only to the ear, but to the sense, 
and those hopes instead of being, as they ofteu are “de¬ 
ferred,” have become, in the language of the author of 
the ode to the Passions, “ delightful measures.” 

Let us briefly review, (and thereby narrate,) the prin¬ 
cipal events connected with the throne, since Death came 
to its late well-beloved, and revered possessor, 

“-and with a little pin 

Bored through his castle wall, and farewell King.” 
Respect for the dead, equally with esteem for the living, 
command us to notice first the affectionate, and at the same 
time, noble minded conduct and commands of H 19 Ma¬ 
jesty, respecting the preparations for, and during the 
awfully spleudid ceremonial of our departed Monarch’s 
interment. A ceremonial which whether we consider the 
liberality of its arrangements, the unequalled nature of its 
grandeur, for royalty and nobility followed the dead, 
or the sincerity of sorrow, (since all were real mourners,) 
which accompanied its measured inarch, was alike hon¬ 
ourable to the character of the deceased potentate, and 
the feelings of the nation over which, during many years 
of an honourable peace, won by a previous scries of glo¬ 


rious victories, he so triumphantly reigned. Upon this 
awfully august occasion William the Fourth, accompanied 
by his nearest relatives, wept over a Brother's coffin as chief 
mourner, the feelings of a inan and a Christian absorbing 
every idea of the potency of a Kino ! But no sooner had 
all those duties ceased, which the departed claim of the 
living, and Hf. was convinced that the ashes of George 
IV. rested free from interruption, in the mausoleum of his 
race,—an office which the Duke of Cumberland frater¬ 
nally superintended,—the silent dwelling of all that remains 
of many Princes, but he felt his people claimed attention 
from him, and his Capital his presence; and he at once 
came to London and commenced a scries of active duties, 
and useful commands, which not only immediately made 
the monarch popular, but his subjects happy. 

We have mentioned his early consideration for those to 
whom the loss of a night’s salary at the theatres would be 
of material consequence j his wise and considerate care 
that the poor should participate in the pleasant relaxations, 
and taste the refreshing breezes of the Parks along with 
richer and better appointed subjects ; and to these we now 
add his determination of causing our soldiers and sailors 
to discard much of that tawdry trapping, and foreign cos¬ 
tume, which not only ruined many a young officer in pro¬ 
curing, hut to a considerable extent (though they could 
not affect the- prowess and manly character of our gallai.t 
fellows) took from them the appearance of Britons, and the 
“ bluff tars” of the main. 

His Majesty has also shewn, in a very distinguished 
manner, his high consideration for those three most use¬ 
ful and very meritorious corps, the Royal Marines ; having 
expressed his intention to present each detachment with 
his portrait (by the late Sir Thomas Lawrence,) appro¬ 
priately framed, (with devices alluding to the marine ser¬ 
vice,) in order that they may be hung in the mess rooms 
of their head quarters ; where they must be esteemed the 
most precious of trophies. Her Majesty has, in conse¬ 
quence of this groat compliment paid them, been solicited 
to sit for her portrait, in order that it might accompany 
that of her Royal Consort; to which application Her 
Majesty has, in the most affablo manner, signified her 
compliance. 

Aware that the more a Sovereign evinces confidence in 
his people by appearing among them, the more will the 
people hover round him to respect his decrees and protect 
his authority, William the Fourth has daily made it bis 
royal business to perform some high and useful duty of office, 
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where, without lowering the dignity of the crown, he could 
illustrate the affability of the man. We ourselves were pre¬ 
sent, when, without a lance to guard him, a lacquey to wait 
upon his steps, or a trumpet to announce his approach, he 
departed from his breakfast table into the Court-yard of St. 
James's (plainly habited in black, without a star), and 
walked into the square formed by the soldiery, ere they or 
the populace discovered their “ liegc-lord the King" was 
Among them. When they did, however, the reverence was 
just, and the acclamations sincere ; which his Majesty, in 
the most unaffected manner, acknowledged, laughed and 
chatted with the officers, encouraged the soldiers, bowed 
and smiled to the people, and finally departed (after visiting 
the guard-room and requesting the new military dress 
should be speedily exchanged for the old), in the same un¬ 
ostentatious manner which characterised his approach, 
followed by the unanimously expressed good wishes of 
hundreds. 

As if aware “thereis a divinity doth hedge a king," and 
that the very name is a “ tower of strength," our Monarch 
has continued to repose this confidence in his subjects by 
divesting himself of any military or civil protection upon 
his quitting the Palace. After reviewing the Third Regi¬ 
ment of Foot Guards on the Parade ground in St. James's 
Park, on the morning of Tuesday, July 20th, His Gra¬ 
cious Majesty, accompanied by his amiable Queen (who 
has equally, with him, won the hearts of the people), paid 
a visit to the Exhibition at Somerset House. There was 
no military, no police, to guard the royal party. King 
William felt that he had in every individual a champion, 
and he reserved the lance and the broad-sword for greater 
emergencies. His Majesty was in a carriage and pair 
only, as was also his suite. We need hardly add that the 
reception of the royal party was enthusiastic, or that 

“ Long prolonged shouts did rend the air, 

From thousands glad to hail their Monarch there." 

We shouldhave mentioned that Her Majesty witnessed 
the review from the mansion of the Earl and Countess of 
Bathurst in Downing-street, who gave a public breakfast, 
which was served in the grand dining room to a numerous 
and very distinguished party. 

Our readers are aware the City of London presented an 
address of congratulation in a manner worthy the first city 
of the world, and we have now to mention, like becoming 
offerings of respect (not to dwell upon less important pre¬ 
sentations) from the Clergy of the Diocess, and the two 
universities. The deputation frpm Oxford came in grand 
pYocession from Willis's Rooms; it consisted of upwards 
of 300 members, amongst whom were Prince Leopold, 
the Archhishop of Canterbury, the Vice Chancellor, the 
Marquis of Lansdowne, Lord Bexley, and Sir Robert 
Peel. The Queen having taken her seat upon the throne, 
by the side of his Majesty, the Vice Chancellor again read 
the address (the King having previously desired them not 
to withdraw, “ as the Queen would shortly be ready to 
receive them !"), to which was returned a gracious answer. 
Those who had had the honour of kissing the King's hand, 
then kissed that of her Majesty. The same august and 
encouraging ceremonies characterised the reception and 
departure of the Cambridge deputation, which amounted to 
400, the following Noblemen and Gentlemen accompanying 
it. The Dukes of Gloucester (Chancellor), Sussex, Gordon, 
and St. Alban's; Marquisses Lansdowne and Camden; 
Earls Brownlow, Hardwicke, Denbigh, Aberdeen, and 
W si txnoreland q Viscounts Barnard and Palmerston ; the 


Bishop of Gloucester, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Rev. Dr. Wellesley, &c. &c. 

On the 21st of J ulv, their alacrity unchilled, their perseve¬ 
rance untired, the king and Queen, at about 10 o'clock, left 
St. James's, and proceeded to inspect the Life-Guards, which 
having accomplished, the royal party went in state to 
breakrast with the Duke of Wellington at Apsley House ; 
and about two, His Majesty returned to the Palace to hold 
his first levee for the season; at which, from the admirable 
arrangements, not the slightest confusion occurred. At 
three, the Sovereign, habited as an Admiral, took his seat 
and received his royal relatives and those first entitled to 
the levee; after which, so very numerous a number of 
presentations took place, that it is totally out of our power 
to collect particulars here. 

After the levee, His Majesty ascended the throne, and 
received the deputation of the Clergy of London, headed by 
the Bishop; and also that of the Commissioners of the 
Lieutenancy of London, preceded by the Lord Mayor. 

On Thursday, July 22, the Anniversary of the glorious 
victory of Salamanca , and, therefore, most appropriately 
selected for the ceremony, the two Battalions of the Grena¬ 
dier Guards and the 9th Lancers —men who had fought 
for Spanish freedom and English glory upon that hot field— 
were inspected by His Majesty on the parade in St. James's 
Park. At a little after nine this splendid body of troops 
marched to the rendezvous, to the notes of their martial 
music, whilst their honour-inscribed banners (decorated, 
with a bunch of oak, a leaf of which each officer and private 
wore in his cap, for they were “ hearts of oak" all) fluttered 
joyously in the breeze. At ten, The King rode on the 
parade in an open landau, accompanied by two other car¬ 
riages, in which were Her Majesty, the Duchess of Glo- 
cester, Cumberland, and Kent. His Majesty, attended 
by a splendid suite, then attentively inspected the several 
corps, expressed his high satisfaction at their discipline 
and bearing, happily complimenting them upon the valiant 
manner in which they behaved. 

“ When the French eagles smitten-wing, 

Was laid on war-field, withering; 

And Salamanca's high behest 
A laurel for the English crest." 

After the inspection His Majesty joined the Queen at 
Earl Bathursts. 

Incidental to more public actions, it is due to His Ma¬ 
jesty to mention two additional proofs of his consideration 
and magnanimity of mind. The one is his restoration of 
Sir Robert Wilson to all his honours and full rank in the 
army; the other is, promoting General Sir Alured 
Clarke, G. C. B., the general officer of the longest standing 
in the army, and who is upwards of 90 years of age, to the 
high commission of Field-Marshal. “ I am very happy to 
see you at my levee," (said His Majesty tnthe veteran,) 
“ since it gives me an opportunity of communicating to you 
in person, that you will appear as one of my Field-Marshals 
on Friday." These again are actions which evince a dis¬ 
position grounded upon two of the first feelirgs which can 
operate upon the human breast, namely, charity, and for¬ 
giveness ; and which must convince the country that its 
Monarch indeed considers, that the aera of a new reign pre¬ 
sents the best opportunity for public men to abandon party 
distinctions, and by a mutual yielding of opinion to unite 
in the service of the state, regardless of past bickerings. 

On Friday the 23d, thus consummating a series of ener¬ 
getic public acts previous to the dissolution of his parlia- 
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meat, he went, in great pomp, to dissolve that parlia¬ 
ment in person. About five minutes before two, preceded 
by the Princes of the blood, and the Officers of State, He 
passed through the Horse Guards, the enthusiastic cheers 
of the multitude encouraging his progress; the streets, the 
parks, house-tops, trees, every where whereon a lodgment 
could be made, being crowded ; whilst the windows in the 
line of march were filled by elegantly dressed females. An 
immense number of carriages filled with our female nobility 
and leaders of the ton were in the procession ; which sur¬ 
passed any thing late years have witnessed. At eight mi¬ 
nutes after two, the king entered the House, and took his 
seat upon the Throne. True to his colours , He was dressed 
in an admiral's uniform, blue coat, white trousers , and 
boots, and Admiral’s hat. He delivered his speech in a 
manly voice, and with much feeling ; and, indeed, during 
the whole trying ceremony evinced that he was “ every inch 
a King r* 

We have now brought down to an advanced period of 
July the official “life” of our reigning Monarch, and which 
has been quite the contrary to apathy and retirement. 
We have but to add. He has expressed bis determina¬ 
tion of still continuing (even during the recess which 
must take place) those public commemorations which are 
the most effective opponents to the dispiritment of the trade, 
and most conducive to the energy, the happiness, and the 
invulnerability of the kingdom. The Royal Birthday occurs 
on the 21st of the month born with our Magazine ; we feel 
perfectly assured that both their Majesties will, by a conti¬ 
nuance of their present wise, affectionate, active, and com¬ 
passionate conduct, teach us all to unite in saying— 

“ May every kinder ray 
O'er Willi am'8 natal day 
New glories fling; 

William, his people's friend. 

Oh! may his feme extend— 

Till Time itself shall end, 

God save the King'.” 


ON DITS OF FASHION. 


The Influence and Example of our Queen. —The 
present state of England is regarded by every sincere well- 
wisher, with extreme anxiety and apprehension; every 
Englishman looks at the actions of the monarch and his 
noble consort, with the feelings of despised worth bowed 
to the ground and almost crushed beneath the weight of its 
afflictions, but eager again to spring to life in the returning 
glances of a friendly sun. To be plain, the artisans and 
manufacturers of England, who have long been compelled 
to succumb to foreign rivalry, now look up to the sove¬ 
reign power for an example that may compel the great 
body of wealth and influence, to patronize, in a patriotic 
and honourable manner, the produce and the manufactures 
of their country, nor seek their “ wants and superfluities,” 
in the resources of foreign nations. Among the many Con¬ 
tinental protegdes of fashion, who have risen to splendour 

* The appearance of the House was really imposing. 
The contrast between the sombre but often tasteful dresses 
of Hie Ladies ; and the rich and varied costumes of the 
peers had a peculiar, yet not unpleasant effect. The Ladies 
generally wore feathers, black and white intermixed; many, 
however, wore a gear similar to the Spanish mantilla, and 
the appearance was peculiarly handsome. 


and opulence from the vitiated taste of some ladies, there is ns 
branch of art whose professors have established themselves 
more boldly, than that appertaining to female dress. French 
dress-makers, and French milliners, have made their homes 
in all the chief resorts of the fashionable world, and from 
a strange degeneracy in the customs of our country¬ 
woman, they have almost eclipsed, not in power, but esti¬ 
mation,— native talent. In such an unfortunate period, 
as we may justly term the latter years of our late much- 
beloved King, when the country had no controling power 
to set an example to the children of fashion, but all were 
left at liberty to pursue their individual tastes, it was not 
surprising that such strange results should happen. The 
circumstance, however, or A QUEEN presiding over the 
destinies of Fashion's World, must alter their complexion, 
and native industry and native talent , will doubtless be ap¬ 
preciated justly, and foreign rivalry reduced to its 
true inferiority. French milliners and French dress-ma¬ 
kers have long held an inflated superiority, but the just 
standard of excellence will now be raised, and merit, 
honest merit, be rewarded under the patronage qf our 
Queen. The “ dying form of trade ” real's again its head 
at the witchery of royal approval, and it is our trust, that 
no lady of distinction will be so disloyal, so ungener¬ 
ous, as to refuse to follow her Queen’s example, nor, in 
her misguided estimation of foreign skill, insult that 
royal lady, by refusing to patronize what she approves. 
We entreat the nobility of England, to regard for a moment 
the different charactri sties of French and English milli¬ 
ners ; the first, all pride, conceit, and wantonness ; the lat¬ 
ter, distinguished alone by that humility with which 
inferiors, of character, ever regard individuals of a 
higher sphere ; their only pride, that just consciousness of 
superior abilities, which prejudice cannot dispel, nor has 
the misguided career of fashion ever been able to destroy. 
We acknowledge, that, at one period, the French may 
have surpassed us in the various articles of female dress, 
but that period has been long passed ; the spirit of English 
improvement has refined upon French peculiarities, and 
we mav at least be said now to fully equal our neighbours, 
if we do not actually surpass them. We have long noticed 
with indignation, (and indeed some ladies of high distinc¬ 
tion have spoken to us upon the subject) the presumptuous 
and shameful familiarity with which foreign milliners have 
long conducted themselves towards the noble individuals 
whose bread they eat, and by whose favors they $lone 
exist! Is it not monstrous to.behold these shameless peo¬ 
ple striving to outvie the real elegance of English Ladies f 
Apeing their manners, and presenting to the world a living 
caricature qftkem ! ! ! Will any distinguished daughter qf 
fashion endure the rivalry qf their milliner t And is it not 
notorious, that these foreign women construct for them' 
selves the very same habUiments, and of the very saint 
materials as those which they have made for their noble 
English patrons ? It is an undisputed truth, that Madame 

-, or Mademoiselle- - —, will be seen in a similar 

hat, with similar ornaments, to those with which they have 
adorned the elegant persons of the Duchess iff — or 
Lady ■ — . Is such a course of things to be endured ? 

Is a common French milliner, in all her pride and affecta¬ 
tion, to elbow, in a similar dress, a titled Lady in Ken¬ 
sington Gardens, or, to he taken for sisters, from the 
striking resemblance of their habUiments ? WU1 Emily 
of Londonderry endure this ? Will the Countess of 
Jersey, she who is justly strict in.enfmcing the requisite 
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obedience to the laws of /on ? Will any one of the myriad 
train of fashion for a moment endure to be put upon a par 
with her French dress-maker ? —to hear comparisons made 
between the richness of their costume ? Is such a state of 
things longer to be endured ? And this is not an exagge¬ 
rated fact. We fearlessly assert the truth of the whole! and 
we as fearlessly aver, that no English milliner would ever 
presume to place herself in such a situation. 

Let us but enquire a little into the private habits of these 
foreign dress-makerslet us but tear away the veil of 
assumed delicacy which they wear, and the appearance 
will be wretched ; we shall discover nothing but the basest 
vices, characters that will shrink from the glance of scru¬ 
tiny, and which the modest eye of Englishwomen will turn 
from in disgust! Will any mother suffer her child to be 
connected with such wanton people ? Will any guardian 
allow his charge the contact of Buch contamination ? It 
Is a dreadful truth, that the beautiful purity of English 
manners may be vitiated, (in many cases it absolutely has 
been ) by the influence of the depravity of foreign society, 
and the very worst portion of foreign society, we regret to 
say, (but it is nevertheless a glaring truth,) are the foreign 
milliners. Here they are compelled to wear a mask f but 
look at them at home, where their profligacy is unrestrain¬ 
ed, and their vices notorious, and then, ladies of England! 
say if you think it consistent with your own unsullied 
character to sanction them in your native land, and that 
to the disparagement of your countrywomen. The Eng¬ 
lish milliner is an honourable woman ; there is a delicacy 
in her style of dress, which foreign nations have never 
been able to attain ; an elegant refinement upon the inde¬ 
licacy of French fashions, which their rivals “ envy while 
they hate.” We consider these observations necessary at 
the present moment, in our undeviating support of Eng¬ 
lish talent, and the produce of our country. Trade must 
revive under the auspices of our beloved and gracious 
Queen, and it is our trust , and our firm belief, that 
the English artists of every description will have the 
preference over foreigners. Our king we know to be truly 
English; with noble patriotism he disdains not only 
every thing that is not English, but all that does not bear 
the characteristics of bis country. This we know to be 
the fact! It maybe inferred that the Queen will not 
reject the example of her royal husband ; by her mar¬ 
riage she has adopted this country for her own; she has con¬ 
stantly evinced her love for it, and its natives look up to her 
as to a kind parent, and as such, respect and honour her. 
Queen Adelaide is beloved, and it is our trust, and confi¬ 
dence, that her name, which is but as yet faintly traced upon 
the hearts of Englishmen, will be firmly impressed by time, 
and that posterity will regard her as the reviver of her de¬ 
caying interests, as having saved her adopted country. 

A report of a verv peculiar nature, respecting the young 
Princess Victoria , has been circulated in fashionable circles 
during the month. We have reason to disbelieve it entirely, 
the princess has never been afflicted with so distressing a 
malady, nor is her health so delicate as has been rumoured, 
very probably by interested persons. 

The reign of William IV. will be a very popular one; 
his majesty’s habits are decidedly English. When his ma¬ 
jesty first went to St. James’s, the attendants led him 
through the west end of the palace, and up a narrow flight 
of stairs. “What!” exclaimed the king, “back stairs! 
Trust me friend, there shall be no back stairs now!” His 
majesty has si^p entered the palace another way. Of all 


the sons of George III. our present monarch bears the most 
striking resemblance, both in person and manner, to that 
lamented personage. We understand that the king lately 
expressed his intention of dining with his son Captain A. 
Fitzclarencb, on board his ship the Pallas , in company 
with the Duke of Sussex, and at the same time offered a 
.£500 note to pay the expenses. Captain F., however, de¬ 
clined the gift, and promised to prepare an adequate enter¬ 
tainment for his distinguished guests, requesting only that 
his majesty would promote his first lieutenant. This is 
truly English, worthy of his country, and of the son of its 
“ patriot king.” 

The evil minded have been very bitter upon the memory 
of the great departed on account of his not seeing his bro¬ 
ther of Sussex when on his couch of death; but we can 
positively state the cause which kept them from meeting, 
to have been a kind one. Painfully alive, as was his gra¬ 
cious Majesty, to all agitating emotions, and the indica¬ 
tions which he had received that any sudden effort might 
be fatal, it was deemed wiser both by the Royal Sufferer 
and the Duke that no meeting should take place. Commu¬ 
nications of cordiality, however, passed between them, 
and no one can with any truth declare that George IV. 
departed from this world otherwise than in unity and 
peace with his family, and his people. 

Captain Fitzclarence has left England for America, for 
the purpose of conveying his sister, Mrs. Charles Fox, to 
the circles of fashion and royalty. We shall hail with 
delight the return of so bright an ornament to society. 
Lord Df. Lisle will be the title of Mr. Sydney, his ma¬ 
jesty’s son-in-law ; it is an old title which has long been 
claimed by the Sydneys of Penshurst. 

The Duke of Sussex has been appointed to the Ranger- 
ship of Bushy Park, which has been vacant since the death 
of the late Duke of York. 

Bushy House is in future to be called the Queen's Lodge. 

The Marchioness of Conyngham is residing with her 
brother, Mr. Denison, M.P. 

At the immediate instance of the king, an entrance will 
be immediately made from the terrace at the end of Water¬ 
loo Place, in St. James’s Park. 

The three boxes adjoining Lady Cowpbr's at the Opera, 
are to be thrown into one, for the use of their majesties. 

Much speculation has occurred in fashionable circles, as 
to the precise time when her Majesty will hold her first 
drawing-room, and we feel pleasure at being able to state, 
upon authority, that it will take place upon the anniversary 
of the birth of that royal lady. It has been deemed neces¬ 
sary to delay so interesting an event until that period, in 
order that its brightness may not be alloyed by the melan¬ 
choly reflections, which the general mourning for a be • 
loved sovereign’s loss would occasion. And may we not 
hope that the daughters of England will not only appear in 
the presence of her Majesty in dresses of English manufac¬ 
ture, but that they will also have them made by English 
women . 

It is the general belief that the Terrace of Windsor Castle 
will be thrown open to the public, and that to the secluded 
retreats of Virginia Water there will also be admittance. This 
is as it should be; it is proper that a people who have con¬ 
tributed to the formation of this scene of splendour should 
be permitted to participate in the delight which its appear¬ 
ance affords, now that the prejudice that proscribed their 
admission, is no more. 

We have every reason to believe that the coronation of 
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their Majesties will take place early in the Spring. 
Every thing connected with this interesting solemnity will 
be conducted on the same scale of splendour that charac¬ 
terized the coronation of George the Fourth. 

The Courts which his Majesty has held at St. James’s 
have been exceedingly brilliant and imposing. The first 
Levee was held by his Majesty on Wednesday, the 21st ult. 
which was attended by all the Royal Family, principal no¬ 
bility, naval and military officers, and foreign ambassadors. 
His Majesty has been likewise engaged upon a series of 
military inspections, and the Queen has also attended to 
witness the splendid scenes. On Thursday the 22d, just as 
her Majesty’s carriage was about to leave Lord Bathurst’s, 
a respectably attired female threw a letter into the royal 
carriage, w r hich her Majesty instantly took up and began to 
read. The female was taken into custody, but has since 
been liberated ; her letter, we understand, w f as concerning 
a pension which she lately enjoyed. After the military in¬ 
spection on the previous morning, their Majesties visited 
the Duke of Wellington at Apsley House. 

We were exceedingly surprised, but will say, agreeably , on 
walking down St. James's-street a few f days ago, to behold 
his Majesty walking arm-in-arm with Mr. W. Taylor, 
wholly unattended. This is truly like a monarch of a free 
country, and such behaviour must necessarily endear him to 
his subjects. Foreign monarchs do not scruple to mingle 
with their people, and why should not an English one ? 

There are a class of people in the world, who are forever 
allowing their practices to run at variance with their 
professions; and yet who are in their own conceit, enti¬ 
tled to be considered Daniels in judgment, Solomons in 
wisdom, and Nestors in experience. A complete speci¬ 
men of this grade of little groat men is to be found in cer¬ 
tain penmen or pensioners upon the Sun Newspaper , peo¬ 
ple whose vanity is only equalled by their incompetency, 
and who are as voluble in tongue, (like babbling hounds) 
as they are false in point. Now these “ Sir Oracles” have 
again presumed to utter one of their exceeding ** wise 
saws,” with reference to this Magazine , and have actually 
had the audacity to sneer at that World , (we mean the one 
from its wealth, influence, and character, truly deemed 
4 ‘ great,”) whose cause we advocate, and w'hose favour 
we court: as if the literary (Capel Loft would have called 
them litterary) hacks of the strand, were really enabled to 
give an opinion upon a courtly society, to whose presence 
they were never admitted, and whose superior behaviour 
and attainments they in vain attempt to imitate. 

“ The World of Fashion,” say these garretteers, “ is a 
miscellany which, in its literary and pictorial embellish¬ 
ments, is eminently calculated to please the very influen¬ 
tial, and sapient world , to whom” (y-to which) “ it ap¬ 
peals r.” Well, most wise and learned critic, we know it is, 
we do aspire to please that “ influential world” to which 
we appeal, and from which thou art banished. But what 
will,—what can be said sufficiently searching, to express our 
inedible contempt for this paltry attempt to injure a paper 
that is one mass of plagiarism from beginning to end. Paste 
and scissars is its beginning, middle, and conclusion, its 
foundation and its superstructure. Its critiques are copied, 
its columns are virtually the work of contemporary 
prints ; its system is puff, and its arrogance unbounded. In 
fact it puts forth but one proof of wisdom, namely, 
the consciousness of its fallibility, as evinced in it ^period 
qf publication ; that period is the evening, not the raorn- 
. ing’s hour ; thereby plainly proving that it is a setting , not 


a rising Sun. We have only to add that we laugh to scorn 
its puny efforts to wound, which pass by us “ as the idle 
wind which we regard not,” and the rather desire its dis¬ 
pleasure than its praise. For the flattery of Folly's tongue 
injures a good cause, and we would rather that Vanity 
shonld turn its back upon us, than invite us to its em¬ 
brace. 


ALMACKS! 


A POETICAL EPISTLE FROM MISS FANNY S-E, TO MISS 

SYLVIA D-F.. 


The Season that in joy begun, 

Once more as brightly blooms ; 

And pleasure like the morning sun. 

Each festal path illumes. 

’Tis ours to pluck the fairest flowers, 

That bloom upon the scene, 

Where young Love leads the smiling hours. 

In richest sunlight beam :— 

And this, our great exclusive sphere, 

But ours l and ours alone ; 

No frondeur foot dares venture near, 

For Almack’s is our own ! 

Of proudest wealth, exhaustless mine. 

Where only brilliants lie; 

Of extasy, the radiant shrine. 

And woman’s witchery !— 

This, this is the spot where rich beauty alone, 

Her great empire maintains, on her absolute throne, 
Embosom’d in glory—surrounded by spells, 

Whose magic divine in eyes’ light’ning dwells! 

And man, the proud hero that laugh’d us to scorn. 

Shall now of his much-boasted triumphs be shorn, 
Unsheathing the bright sword, and poising the lance. 

We conquer as proudly w*e float through the dance. 

For a well pointed dart in a dimpled smile lies. 

Whilst arrows (they say so) are shot from our eyes :— 
And victors that in tented field, 

Have fought their country’s fight. 

Must now beneath our prowess yield, 

And own a woman's might! 

The proudest he that used to rail, 

And scornful challenge gave, 

Now owns his boasted courage fail, 

And falls a woman’s slave! 

There’s A-y the constant, you very well know, 

Was an obstinate enemy not long ago : 

Now hit gay crest is lowered, and no longer free, 

In chain’s he’s led captive by Emily C-; 

And there’s Lilford, poor fellow, his heart's snar'd 
and gone, 

He now owns our power that laugh'd us to scorn, 

No longer he rebels, nor woman’s spells mocks, 

For he’s held fast in fetters by pretty Miss Fox. 

And Miss Mellisii, by some means, has managed to win, 
Nay, to conquer, the valorous Lord Edward Tiiynne. 
And thus the proudest chieftains bow 
To woman’s honored shrine, 

And lay their boasted valour low, 

With sighs, and “ peak and pii^’ 
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And thus the radiant season teems 
With beaux and belles delighted, 

The bliss attain’d of fondest dreams, 

The mutual love vows plighted. 

Mais allons ma chere Sylvia l to Almacks we Come, 

With the sounds of the fiddle , the harp and the dram, 
Our joy’s in our season, our season of bliss, 

When for pastime and pleasure each care we dismiss ; 
But alas, dear, 1 own, though the rooms have been full. 
Our pleasure’s imperfect, and languid, and dull, 

We belles, though good natured, and pretty, and free, 
Are really o’erwhelm’d with distracting ennui. 

And Messieurs les &Ug antes, ungrateful set, 

Their homage and duty unkindly forget, 

Their gallantry gone that was ever their boast, 

And in horrid insouciance obscured now, and lost! 

R- e has grown serious, and looks like a sage, 

That is turning from joy to philosophy’s page ; 

But vain are the precepts his tortured lip tells, 

For beneath his broad cowl peeps the old cap and bells ! 

And C -h ever as gallant as free, 

Now sits in soft silence, and sips “ gentle tea,” 

Not a compliment offered, nor pretty thing said, 

(The nectar by which flutt’ring beauty is fed,) 

Rejecting our smiles, nor e’en seeming to see 

Thy well-practised lorgnerie , pretty Miss E-. 

But we’ll turn from such renegades, traitors to joy, 

That would dash our bright cup with care’s darker alloy; 
There are others that come with a step light and free, 
To join the festive revelry ; 

And Chesterfield, witty, and noble, and brave, 

Of heroes a victor, of Women a slave,— 

With Ranelagii, ever good-humour’d and kind, 

Break the spell of ennui , and its fetters unbind ; 
Clanwilliam produces his sweet little fay, 

Whilst Greville leads others as merry and gay. 

A bright rising star gems the glittering set, 

And the glory of beauty encircles Burdett ! 

The two northern Brandling’s are beautiful girls, 
Outvying our choicest, most perfect of pearls; 

An arch smile of joy ever plays on the lips 
Of the elder, as light through the dances she trips, 
Wounding hearts in her progress,—then eager to fly, 
She smiles at her slave, gives a nod, and good bye ! 

But the younger more kind, more majestic and fair, 

Is free as the bright plumes that wave in her hair, 

And as pure as their whiteness, unsullied as sno w, 

’Ere from heaven ’tis wafted to dull earth below ! 

There’s Villiers, too, with her dark hair and eyes, 

Like a radiant perl of Paradise :— 

Cadogan, the rosebud its beauties revealing, 

And Upton, the lily its graces concealing. 

Then there’s Elphinstone, brilliant and beautiful gem, 
Quite happy in losing the preux Charles de M—. 
And Emily Paget, and lovely Capel, 

Delighting our beaux , making envious each belle. 

But in truth, my dear Sylvia, e’en Almack’s the bright. 
Ah, ckarmant sejour l choice abode of delight! 

Is really in want of some pretty thing new, 

To bring back light mirth to our lingering few; 

Les Ecossais failing, we’re forced once again, 

To take up our old fashion’d favorite Paine ; 

’Tis true, there are some folks that pay some regard 

To Lady J-*s protegee, wild galoppade, — 

But the daA* has excited the sneer and the scoff, 
Besides, allTts fraicheur is pretty well off, 


And no longer a novelty,—to us at least, 

It should now be consign’d to the “ wise of the East. 

But come my dear Sylvia, you’ll come to the scene, 
Where beaux sighs are mingling with bright beauty’s beam. 

For this our rich and radiant sphere, 

Is ours and ours alone; 

No frondeur foot dares venture near, 

For Almack's is our own ! 

Then come, for wealth and beauty wait. 

The golden harp is strung, 

And Fashion’s children congregate, 

With rapture on each tongue ; 

Our seasou that in joy begun. 

Again as brightly blooms, 

And pleasure, like the golden sun. 

Our festal path illumes ! 

MARRIAGES AND DEATHS IN HIGH LIFE. 

WITH A GLANCE AT PROJECTED UNIONS. 


The cloud of grief that has been spread over the fash¬ 
ionable world during the past month, was broken by a ray 
of sunshine, that told a tale of happiness even in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of death :—the lovely and accomplished Lady 
Elizabeth Herbert, second daughter of the late Earl of 
Pembroke, whose “ projected union,” we glanced at in a 
late number, has been led to the holy altar, at which hearts 
and hands are united in the most sacred of human com¬ 
pacts, by the noble Earl Clanwilliam. The two Ladies 
Herbert officiated as bridesmaids at this interesting cere¬ 
mony, at which a numerous party of the Hite of ton were 
present. Among the fashionable groupe, we distinguished 
the Earl of Malmesbury, who gave away the lovely bride. 
Lord Somerton, Lord and Lady Howden, Lord and Lady 
Normanton, Lord Robert Spencer, &c. After the cere¬ 
mony, the party partook of a splendid dinner, at the resi¬ 
dence of the Countess of Pembroke, in Stanhope-street. 
The Earl and Countess Clanwilliam, immediately after¬ 
wards left town for Hastings, where they intend to spend 
the honeymoon. 

Another happy union has also occurred in the “ World of 
Fashion” since our last notice, the amiable and interesting 
Anne Augusta, daughter of the Right Honourable R. W. 
Horton, having become the bride of H. Tufnell, Esq. 

“ Whilst half the world in fashion’s train, 

Are idly busy, loud and vain. 

May the sweet voice of true content, 

Be ever theirs 1” 

The long talked of marriage between the Rev. R. W. Jelf, 
Preceptor to Prince George of Cumberland, and the 
Countess of Slippenbach was solemnized at Kew on the 
17th ult. The Duke of Cumberland gave away the bride. 

Our joy at those happy celebrations must, however, be 
mingled with tears, for the loss of one, who, as a Christian 
minister and man, had long endeared himself to every 
being w r ith whom he was associated. Dr. Majendi, Bishop 
qf Bagnor, has at length departed to that heavenly rest for 
which he had in the course of his ministry prepared so many, 
and having at length surmounted the perils and trials of 
the world, has thrown down his burthen, and upon the 
“ wings of the dove flown away, and is at rest.” Dr. Ma- 
jendie expired at the house of his son, the Rev. S. Ma- 
jen die, Langdon, near Lichfield, in the 76th year of his 
age. 

Our darkened roll must be also engrossed with the name 
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of the respected Lady Derm no, who, while among a dis¬ 
tinguished party assembled at Mrs. Cussan's, in Hill-street, 
on the 16th illt. was suddenly taken ill, and expired before 
It was possible to convey her Ladyship to her residence. 

The young and amiable Louisa Isabella, daughter of 
Sir E. Macgrf.gor, Bart. C. B., whose growing virtues en¬ 
deared her to her domestic circle, has also fallen a sacrifice 
to the “ last enemy.*’ Too good for this earth, this esteem¬ 
ed young lady, in the 15th year of her age, was snatched 
away to mingle “ with kindred spirits in the skies!** 

“ To live in bright bowers of Paradise, 

Till time shall be no more !** 

The tears that have been shed* for a nation’s loss, have 
been too unaffected to allow of any preparations for the 
shrine of Hymon, during the past month. With the return 
of happiness, however, we may expect the torch of the god 
to blaze with increased fire, and trust in our ensuing num¬ 
ber to be able to record many felicitous matrimonial unions, 
as well as many “ projected” ones. 

THE DRAMA. 


The gloom and melancholy, which the demise of our late 
beloved monarch, threw over the town, in partially sus- I 
pending its amusements, have consequently rendered our | 
critical duties more light. * We have scarce any thing in 
the way of novelty to remark on, and in the various per¬ 
formances of the month, nothing has occurred to call for 
particular notice. Kean has concluded his Haymarket 
engagement, at which theatre Comedy has again resumed 
her radiant reign. Cooper and Vining, W. Farren, Miss 
Mordaunt and Mrs. Glover, are, however, the only per¬ 
formers upon the establishment, whose abilities are worthy 
of a leading theatre. John Reeve is a clever man, but he 
can never forsake his old bad habit of taking unwarrant¬ 
able liberties with his author, and the audience ; he is too 
impudent for a theatre royal. A very clever translation of 
a French piece, has been played during the month, under 
the title of Separation and Reparation. Mr. Cooper, Mr. W. 
Farren, and Miss Mordaunt, sustain their respective 
characters in a very able and effective manner; the former 
gentleman, in particular, displaying talent for which we did 
not give him credit; he had fallen into a noisy clap-trap 
style, which is altogether at variance with our ideas of 
good acting. Upon the present occasion, however, Mr. 
Cooper divests himself of those “ obnoxious qualities;** 
and presents a fine and finished picture; his performance 
is chaste and impressive, gentlemanly, and correct. The 
same high meed of praise must be bestowed upon Miss 
Mordaunt, a young actress to whom we, in a previous 
number, directed the attention of the fashionable world. 
Her performance in this interesting little drama* dwells 
among our happiest recollections, to which we can refer 
with unmingled and unqualified delight. 

Much as we admire the undoubtedly great abilities of 
Mrs. Humby, we still do not consider that lady an efficient 
representative of Maria Darlington. Mrs. Humby can play 
a variety of characters so well, that we are sorry to see her 
attempting any thing that may place her in an inferior situ¬ 
ation. The fascinating Maria of Miss Foote and Ma¬ 
dame Vestris are too fresh in our recollection to allow us 
to entertain a favorable opinion of Mrs. Humby in that 
character. 

Another very pleasing drama,entitled The Force qf Nature, 
is being played at this theatre. Farrbn and Mrs. Faucitt 


sustain the principal characters with all that truth, energy, 
and effect, for which those popular performers have long 
been celebrated. 

Mathews has given place at the Adelphi , to the BngKsh 
Opera Company , “ burnt out,** who have produced a version 
of Mozart’s II Don Giovanni , but with limited success. We 
are sorry that Mr. Arnold produced this novelty, and 
more especially because Mr. Hawes has executed his task 
of adaptation in so masterly a style. A better company 
than Mr. Arnold has collected, could not be afforded, from 
the miniature size of the theatre, and without a better com¬ 
pany, Don Juan ought not to have been produced. Much 
reliance we know, was placed upon Mr. Phillips for its 
success, but Mr. Phllips, though with the powers of an 
Atlas, is not capable of supporting tuck a world. And we 
say this by no means to the discredit of Mr. P. for he exe¬ 
cutes his task in a surprising manner, but one eoul is not 
sufficient for such a body. Donzelli alone would not be able 
to support it at the Opera, and when the abilities of that 
great master, combined with those of Lablache, Santini, 
Mali bran, and Lalandb, were insufficient to make a 
powerful impression upon the town, it is not at all sur¬ 
prising that Don Juan , at the AdelpM , should have such 
limited success. It is due to Mr. Phillips, to state, that 
his performance is masterly, vigorous, and truly beautiful. 
Miss Betts is not at ail equal to Elvira. The Zerlini 
of little Mrs. K beley is extremely pleasing and pretty. 

A terrific melo-drama, called The Skeleton Lover , ha£ 
shewn Mr. Arnold’s activity in another department, for 
which his company has long been celebrated. The Skeleton 
Lover is a creature, who with the decline of day puts off all 
appearance of humanity, and this transformation is effected 
at every set of sun. The character, of course, consigned to 
the hands of Mr. O. Smith, who makes a very terrible per¬ 
sonage of him indeed. The performance is worth attending, 
if it were only to hear RodwelTs music; it has still, however, 
many interesting scenes and situations, and will, in aU 
probability, become a favourite. 

The King’s Theatre scarcely calls for remark; some 
portions of favourite operas have been represented in a very 
inferior manner, and often without any regard to scenic 
illusion. M. Laporte must not suffer his energies to abate 
in this manner, or he will be taught a woeful lesson. 

We attended Kean’s professedly “ farewell benefit,” at 
this theatre, but great as was our admiration of his varied 
performances, which were portions of Richard the Third , 
Othello , S hylack. Sir Giles , and Macbeth , we could but pity 
the imbecility of the man who could so far forget himself as 
to make such an affronting speech to the audience. What¬ 
ever Mr. Kean has suffered, his own errors have been the 
cause, and he should not have sullied his fame, by an t»- 
sulting farewell to that public from whom he derived his 
fame and fortune. 

The little Theatre in Tottenham Street is really de- 
' serving of “ most honorable mention.” The whole of its 
members seem animated but with one desire, that of con¬ 
ducing to the prosperity of the establishment. We have 
not space this month to enter into any detailed remarks, 
and can only speak in general terms of approval of all the 
arrangements. Some excellent pieces have been produced, 
and sustained with corresponding talent. We have also 
to express our admiration of the abilities of the leader of 
the band, Mr. Zerbini, a gentleman rapidly rising in his 
profession, and who fulfils the arduous duties of hu situa¬ 
tion in a masterly and faultless manner. 
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NEWEST LONDON AND PARISIAN FASHIONS FOR AUGUST, 1830 . 


7fti* Publication is indebted to Mrs. Bell, removed to No. 3, Cleveland Rou>, opposite St. James's Palace, for the designs and the 
selection of the Fashions, and the Costumes of All Nations, which regularly embellish it. Mrs. Belt's Magazin de Modes is replete 
with every fashionable article; and at which there is a daily and constant succession of novelties in Millinery, Dresses, S;c. c. &c. 
sun at MOST mode n ate p iu c ES.— Mr,. Bell's Patent Corsets are unrivalled, and very superior to all 'others; they impart an 
indescribable grace and elegance to the Jigure . 


PLATE THE SECOND. 

MORNING DRESS. 

A high dress composed of coloured muslin, in broad 
lavender and narrow white stripes, the latter figured 
with black. We call the attention of our fair readers 
to the coreage of this dress; it is the first of the kind that 
has appeared, and is singularly graceful and advantageous 
to the shape. The sleeve is of the imbeciUe form, hut with 
this difference, that the cuff is deeper than they are made 
in general with sleeves of that description. The skirt has 
no other trimming than a black cord, which surmounts the 
upper edge of the hem. A three-quarter length apron, com¬ 
posed of white cambric muslin, flowered in a running pat¬ 
tern of lavender colour, and finished with a fancy border of 
the same colour, is worn with this dress ; the pockets of 
the apron are ornamented with knots of black and grey 
figured ribbon. The chemisette is of white cambric with a 
small plaited ruff and frill. Head-dress, a morning cap 
composed of white crape, the borders turned back as usual, 
are so arranged as to represent a triple row of shells. The 
trimming is of black and grey figured ribbon. 

FASHIONABLE HEAD-DRESSES. 

Pig. 1.—The most striking feature of this ingenious 
countenance is tho fine open forehead, which is displayed 
to very great advantage by the manner in which the hair is 
dressed. The front hair is parted on the forehead so as to 
leave the whole of it exposed; it is arranged on each side in 
very full curls, which are lightly frizzed. The hind hair 
divided into three equal proportions, forms first the large 
how at the back of the head, then a large round bow which 
appears to be a mass of curls, but is in reality the cogue 
ondoyante which we have already described ; the third bow 
short but very full, is placed exactly in the centre of the 
forehead. The only ornament of this head-dress is a tor¬ 
toiseshell comb, the head of which is very finely wrought. 

Fig. 2.—Few head-dresses could he unbecoming to this 
charming face, which is characterized by a mingled expres¬ 
sion of innocence and intelligence very rarely met with. 
Nevertheless we must observe that the display of the fore¬ 
head is in some degree necessary to give a dignified expres- 
sion to the countenance. 

The front hair is disposed at the sides in light full curls; 
the hind hair combed tightly up, is divided into four 
equal braids, one of these which is partly plaited and partly 
soft, forms a very high bow on the summit of the head : a 
braid is arranged on each side in two soft bows, and the 
fourth braid i^Kound round the others to maintain them in 


their elevated position. A rose with its foliage, is placed on 
[ the left side between the bows, and another on the same 
side between the front hair and the bow. Among the curls 
of the front hair on the right side, a rose without foliage is 
inserted. This is a singularly light and tasteful coiffure. 

Fig. 3.—A back view of the head-dress, No. 2. 

Fig. 4. —A back view of the coiffure, No. 5. 

PHYSIOGNOMICAL REMARKS ON THE FIGURE NO. 5. 

Every feature of this pretty bride is expressive of meek¬ 
ness, yet spite of the timidity with which her lovely eyes 
are bent downwards, one may easily perceive in her coun¬ 
tenance grandeur of soul, delicacy of sentiment, and can¬ 
dour. Happy is the man who calls such a woman his ! A 
well-regulated mind, a cheerful temper, and a heart the seat 
of love and fidelity will render the lot of her husband bliss¬ 
ful indeed. 

Fig. 5. —A bridal head-dress : the front hair is arranged 
in full clusters of curls on each side of the face, the hind 
hair, turned up very tight, is disposed in three bows which 
are placed immediately over the curls on the right side. 
The head-dress put very far back on the head so as to dis¬ 
play the bows of hair, is something of the bkret form and is • 
composed of white figured satin ; the ornamental comb is 
passed through an opening in the back part of the head¬ 
dress, and the veil, which is partly arranged with the comb 
and partly brought round to the front, forms an elegant 
finish to the coiffure. The comb is of gold, ornamented with 
pearls. A sprig of orange flowers is placed perpendicularly 
on the left side. 

Fig. 6.—Young beauties, would you have a head-dress 
for social parties at once the most simple, the most appro¬ 
priate to your age, and the most becoming, chuse this :— 
The hair is parted on the forehead, and disposed in a pro¬ 
fusion of light loose curls on each side. The hind hair, 
turned tightly up, is arranged on the summit of the head in 
two 80 $ bows en papillon . A large tortoiseshell comb is 
the only ornament of this head-dress. 

Fig. 7. —A back view of the preceding coiffure . 

RIDING DRESS. 

A habit composed of the darkest shade of grey cloth, 
nearly approaching to black. The collar and lappels are of 
black velvet, the former is the deepest that wc have yet 
seen. The bust i3 ornamented with buttons placed two and 
two together at regular distances. Gigot sleeves. Man- 
chettes and chemisette of cambric, the former small plaited, 
the latter has a frill also small plaited round the throat, and 
is worn with a plain black velvet stock. Black beaver 
riding hat of a small size. Black kid half-boots. 
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PLATE THE THIRD. 

MORNING DRESS. 

A jaconot muslin dress of the pelisse form, the corsage 
is made tight to the shape, nearly but not quite up to the 
throat, and turning over en schall, forms a large round 
pelerine; long sleeve made to sit close to the arm, over which 
is a manche & la Montispan; it is extremely wide, is formed 
into a large boufont at the elbow by a muslin band; the 
lower extremity of the sleeve, which is out in points and 
richly embroidered in foliage, forms a ruffle, which hangs 
very low over the forepart of the arm. The pelerine also 
cut round in points is embroidered in a similar manner, 
and a corresponding trimming goes down the front of the 
dress in the form of a broken cone. The hat is of rice straw, 
trimmed under the brim with grey gauze ribbon, arranged 
in the form of a star ; nceuds of the same ribbon intermixed 
with grey crape flowers are placed in front of the crown. 
Neck Chain and lorgnette of jet. Ceinture with a jet buckle. 
Bracelets to correspond. Black slippers. Grey kid gloves. 

COURT DRESS. 

A white satin dress, corsage uni cut very low, and trim¬ 
med, with a falling tucker of blond lace. A triple row of 
the same costly material nearly covers the short bket 
sleeve. The skirt is superbly trimmed with a double fall 
of British blond lace, surmounted by a white satin rouleau 
wreathed with pearls. The train is composed of gros de 
Tours; the colour is a peculiarly beautiful shade of violet; 
it is bordered with blond lace ; the hair is dressed full at 
the sides, and moderately high behind; it is ornamented 
with diamond combs, ostrich feathers, and esprits arranged 
with much taste; the lappets, which are also of British 
blond lace, are of uncommon beauty. The neck-lace, 
ear-rings, bracelets, and ceinture buckle are of diamonds. 

EVENING DRESS. 

A dress composed of French grey tulle, over a gros de 
Naples slip of a corresponding colour. Corsage tmt, 
trimmed is Yerffant with blond lace. Short full sleeves 
decorated with blond lace etagies. The skirt is trimmed 
round the border with a double fall of blond lace, 
headed by a white satin rouleau, and surmounted by an 
embroidery in grey silk of flowers arranged in a Grecian 
border. The hair is much parted on the forehead, and 
dressed in loose full curls at the sides; it is fastened up on 
the summit of the bead by a gold comb, decorated with 
pearls. A pearl bandeau encircles the forehead. A superb 
plume of three ostrich feathers is placed immediately be¬ 
hind the comb, on the right side, and a bunch of silver 
wheat on the left. Lappets of blond lace. Ear-rings and 
necklace en girandole of large pearls. 

FA8HI0NABLE HEAD-DRESSES. 

Fig. 1.—A hat of rice straw, trimmed with grey gauze 
ribbon and snow balls, composed of grey gauze, with a 
foliage of black crape. 

Fig. 2.—A chapeau capote, composed of rice straw ; the 
crown of the hdraet shape, is crossed by rouleaus of black 
gauze ribbon; the trimming consists of black and white 
flowers with black foliage. 

Fig. 3.—A full dress coiffure; the hair is dressed entirely 
off the forehead, and very full at the sides of the face. The 
hind hair is arranged in a butterfly bow, which is placed 
rather to one side, and is surmounted by a single bow of a 
large size. A profusion of white ostrich feathers drooping 
in different directions, and a bandeau of diamonds, placed 
high upon the forehead form the coiffure. 

Fig. 4.—A back view of the preceding head-dress. 


PLATE THE FOURTH. 

EVENING DRESS. 

A dress composed of crape of a peculiar shade of grey, 
bordering upon slate colour. Corsage tmt, finished by a 
failing tucker of the same material, embroidered round the 
edges in a Grecian border of white and grey. The corsage 
is cut low, square, and falls very much off the shoulders ; 
the sleeves are en double bouffont to the elbow, and from 
thence to the wrist quite tight to the arm. The skirt is 
finished as high as the knee, with a Grecian border em¬ 
broidered in white and grey. Head-dress, a white crape 
hat trimmed with white ostrich feathers, tipped with grey, 
and white gauze ribbons slightly striped with black. A 
bouquet of feathers, consisting of five plumes, is placed in 
front of the crown, near the top j they are attached by a 
nceud of ribbon, one end of which crosses to the edge of the 
brim in an opposite direction, and serves to fasten a similar 
bouquet, which falls lightly over the edge of the brim; the 
inside of the brim is decorated with a naeud of ribbon dis¬ 
posed in folds, and terminating in a nceud opposite to the 
feathers. Black gros de Naples slippers en sandales. 

MORNING AND CARRIAGE DRESS. 

A muslin dress striped in very dark and light grey stripes, 
the latter are figured in black. Corsage drapi cut very low, 
but not quite square. Sleeve h la Imbecille, finished on the 
shoulder with three points, tied above, and one below. 
The trimming of tho skirt consists of a very broad biais 
headed by a rouleau. Sautoir of figured gauze ribbon to 
correspond with the dress, tied in a bow before. Hat of 
paille de riz, trimmed with a cluster of nceuds of dark grey 
gauze ribbon interlaced in front of the crown; the ends 
traverse the brim, and terminate in a nceud oil,the right 
side ; that on the left serves to attach a bouquet of dark 
grey crape flowers. The inside of the brim is decorated 
with coques of ribbon. Grey gloves. Black gros des Indes 
slippers. 

evening dress. 

A dress of white batiste de lame, corsage & la vierge and 
sleeve a VImbecille; a ceinture en kharpe, disposed in a very 
novel manner, ornaments the corsage ; the skirt is simply 
finished at the upper edge of the hem with a black silk 
gauze. Coiffure Is la chinoise ornamented with nceuds of 
ribbon on the summit of the head. Jet neck-lace and car- 
rings. 

FASHIONABLE HEAD-DRJBSSES. 

Fig. 1.—A back view of the coffure of the first evening 

Fig. 2.—A back view (three-quarter length) of the 
morning dress. 

Fig. 3.—A head-dress of hair, the hind hair is arranged 
in a coque ondoyante, very high and full; the front hair is 
dressed much off the forehead in large loose curls. 

Fig. 4.—Side view of a coiffure en cheveux ; it is a crop ; 
the front hair is combed back. An ornament of a novel 
but somewhat bizarre description, composed of an inter¬ 
mixture of white and grey gauze, decorates the summit of 
the head. 


PLATE THE FIFFH. 

DINNER DRESS. 

A dress of dark grey foulard, corsage en cceur, the lappels 
cut in festoons, which are bordered by a rouleau of brun 
hanneton gros de Naples; a similar rouleau forms the cor¬ 
sage on each side of the bosom. A row of festoons of white 
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embroidered tulle, border those of the lappets. The corsage 
Is cut low, and nearly square. Sleeve d la Mameluke. The 
skirt is embroidered just above the knee in a double etrus- 
-can border of hanneton brun and tea-green silks ; from the 
border to the waist, it is embroidered in sprigs of foliage 
of tea-green ; the sleeves and the lappels are also embroi¬ 
dered, but the corsage and the lower part of the skirt are 
plain. The chemisette is of tulle . The hat is of rice straw, 
ornamented with black and white gauze ribbons, and a 
very large bouquet of ears of corn in black. The jewellery 
is of or bruni. 

MORNING DRE8S. 

A redmgote of dark grey batiste de lame , the shawl part 
slightly festooned. Manche h la Chevaliere. The corsage 
and the fronts of the dress are bordered with a trimming of 
the same material, disposed en dents de loup. A rich em¬ 
broidery in black floize silk of clusters of grapes with their 
foliage surmounts this trimming. The hat is of Leghorn, 
ornamented with black gauze ribbon, arranged in a very 
novel style, and branches of willow composed of black 
crape. 

FA8HIONABLE HBAD-DRR6SE8. 

Fig. 1.—A back view of figure 2. 

Fig. 2.—A rice straw hat, ornamented on the inside of 
the brim with coques of grey gauze ribbon, shaded in stripes. 
The crown is adorned with noeuds of the same ribbon, some 
•of which are edged with black blond lace, and a light sprig 
*>f black crape flowers. 

Fio. 3.—A back view of figure 4. 

Fig. 4. —A hat composed of fawn-coloured crape ; it is 
decorated on the inside of the brim with coques of gauze 
ribbon, of a novel form. A full noaud of ribbon ornaments 
the top of the crown ; one end passes over the crown and 
terminates in a nceud on the brim, nearly behind on die left 
-side. The other end descends in front on the right side of 
the brim, and terminates in a larger natud than that behind. 
A long sprig of black and white foliage droops, in the style 
-of a feather, to the left side. 

Fig. 5.—A cap composed of tulle, the edge of the borders 
lightly embroidered in black; it is of the biret form, but a 
mew shape. The crown is drawn in the helmet form, and 
'ornamented with entre deuse of embroidered tulle; the bor¬ 
ders are lightly festooned and interlaced. 

Fig. 6.—A back view of figure 5. 

Fig. 7.—A back \iew of the bust of the morning dress. 


NEWEST LONDON FASHIONS FOR AUGUST, 1830. 

It has pleased the king of kings to take from us a sove¬ 
reign whose truly paternal sway made him not only the 
King of England, but the King of the English; for he 
reigned in the hearts of his people. They saw in him a 
prince whose virtues gave lustre to the first throne in 
Europe, and whose private qualities rendered the man not 
less the object of love, than the monarch was of veneration. 
Deep and sincere is the regret with which Britons of all 
classes follow his honoured remains to the tomb. Still 
more heavily would his loss be felt, had we not reason to 
anticipate, from the conduct and sentiments of his succes¬ 
sor, that his warmest wish, his most anxious care, will be 
worthily to replace the father we have lost. And let it be 
borne in mind, that his efforts to give energy to our trade 
and manufactures, will be ably seconded by his royal 
partner; for can we doubt, that she who has hitherto 


made the happiness of his life, will find her felicity in co¬ 
operating with him, in the object dearest to his heart, the 
welfare of his people. 

HATS AND BONNETS.— Capotes are in much request; 
they are composed of crape. In the beginning of July 
many were composed of black crape, but since the weather 
has been warm, we scarcely see any but of white or grey 
crape. The crowns of capotes are higher than those of 
hats; the brims, which are always drawn, are wider than 
we have yet seen them; they are in general trimmed with 
ribbons only; if the capote is white, the ribbons always 
correspond, but if it is grey, the ribbons are frequently 
striped and figured in grey and white, in a variety of pat¬ 
terns ; the noeuds are always large; some are formed of 
four bows, without ends, having in the centre a rose of 
cut ribbon ; this is a very novel ornament. 

Crape is also much in favour for hats; a good many are 
composed of that material In grey or lavender, and are or¬ 
namented with coques of gauze ribbon, with a sprig of 
foliage or of honeysuckle, or jessamine, in white or black 
crape. Hats of rice straw, ornamented with grey flowers 
on a black stalk, and noeuds of white ribbon, figured in 
black and grey, are also much in favour. 

Hats of crepe lisse have been adopted by a few iUgaptes, 
the prettiest are of mouse-grey, ornamented with a bouquet 
of bruytre, and ribbons figured in different shades of grey. 
We have seen also some hats composed of black rep? 
Indian; they wore trimmed with black and white gauze 
ribbon, and two sprigs of Spirca• 

Some change has taken place since last month in the 
shape of hats; the brims are decidedly shallower, but they 
are still worn very wide. The helmet form is most far 
shionable for the crown ; they are always worn very much 
off the face. 

OUT-DOOR COSTUME.—The redingote form is still the 
most prevalent for silk dresses. We have seen some com¬ 
posed of black pros de Naples, corsage h schall carrSe, which 
were embroidered round the corsage and down the fronts 
in various shades of grey. Others were trimmed with a 
black rouleau, in zig-zag, which descended entabtier, in m 
slanting direction. 

Although fringe is no longer used to trim the bottom at 
dresses, we sometimes see the trimmings of pelerines edged 
with silk fringe of the lightest possible description; the 
upper edge of the hem of silk dresses is also frequently 
marked by a narrow silk trimming. 

Half-high dresses of black pros de Naples are also in 
favour in carriage dress, though not quite so generally 
adopted as redingotes. Borne, but very few, of these 
dresses are trimmed with black crape; others are finished 
round the upper edge of the hem with a Grecian border, 
composed oi rouleaux of the same material. 

Canezous of white crape, and even sometimes of em¬ 
broidered muslin, are worn with these dresses. Very few 
have sleeves, but only a deep trimming round the shoul¬ 
ders, which form 8 epaulettes. Some are trimmed with a 
rdche round the neck, others have two small square falling 
collars. We frequently see a collier h la Neapolitans worn 
with a canezou; it is composed of gauze ribbon, forms a 
point behind, and two double rosettes, that is to say, a 
rosette composed of four bows -without ends on the 
bosom. 

Besides the white crape chemisettes , with broad hems, 
which have been worn since the commencement of the 
mourning, with redingotes, we have observed, withip -the 
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last few dayt* some composed of fine cambrics, plaited in 
compartments, which were divided by embroidered entre 
fitter, of about mi inch In breadth. Others are formed of 
bands of muslin, plaited transversely, and separated by entre 
dm r of lace. 

Scarfe are of various materials, crape, China crape, 
.guufee, and some in Cachemire. Some are of grey, the 
ends figured with black in a lace pattern. Others have the 
ends striped horizontally, and finished with a deep fringe; 
and many are white, embroidered at the border in grey, 
and finished with grey fringe. Those ladies who do not 
adopt the collier a la Napolitcrinc, wear fancy mourning 
cravats ; they are of a small size, loosely twisted round the 
throat, and tied in ends without a bow. 

DRESSES. —Morning dresses, particularly those of the 
peignoir form, are composed of printed muslins in black 
and grey patterns, or else of black and white striped, or 
figured muslins, or grey muslins in stripes of different 
shades. Peignoirs of the newest form are made excessively 
wide, very full in the back, and without a cemture. There 
are two pelerines, one of which is so large that it falls as 
low as the elbowB, and a small falling collar. The pele¬ 
rines and collar have a trimming of the same material, of 
moderate breadth, disposed in large round plaits. 

We see already both in frill and half dress, very dark 
grey dresses, ornamented with black, they are composed 
of different kinds of silk. Aerophone, batiste de lame, gauze, 
and crape. 

The redmgole form is still the most prevalent in half- 
dress, but it is not precisely the same as that worn for the 
promenade. The coreage is made lower behind, and fre¬ 
quently wraps a little before; the shawl part is either quite 
square, or slightly festooned. 

The newest sleeves in half-dress, are the manchee ft la 
Mameluke, they are very wide, bnt not quite so much so 
at the lower part as the upper; they form two bouffons, 
being divided just above the elbow by a band, or an arm- 
let. 

Embroidery is the trimming most in favour for pe¬ 
lisses ; we have, however, seen some silk ones, which were 
bordered with double ruches of black or grey tulle ; they 
were fastened down the front by silver buttons, very ele- 
1 gantly wrought in fillagree, or else by grey silk fancy but- 
1 Cobs. 

i In evening drees, the corsage is always cut low, those 

I quite square, and those a little rounded, seem in eqnal 
favour. We observe that this month a more than usual 
I number are made uni, those en ceeur are nearly as numer- 

} ous. The chemisettes worn with the latter, have, within 

t the last few days, been mostly h schall. Some are of crape, 
l embroidered in different shades of grey; others are of blond 

\ trimmed with very broad blond lace. 

The new long dress sleeves are called manchee h la Dame 
j chdtelame, they are as yet worn only with silk dresses. A 
large bopffbnt, of the material of the dress, reaches nearly 
I to the elbow; from thence to the wrist the sleeve is of 
I blond, gauze, or tittle; it is divided into four bouffons, each 
) a little smaller than the other, by ornamental poignete, 

1 which sit close to the arm. 

I Mrs. Bell has just introduced a very pretty evening 
| corsage, composed of ribbon; it is formed by two eautoire, 
I the one before, the other behind; the ribbons are arranged 
an tome, the top of the coreage cut en emtr, is adorned with 
| points, bordered with narrow blond, this trimming is ar- 
1 ranged in a manner altogether novel. 


One of the newest mourning evening dresses is composed 
of iron grey silk, embroidered round the border in black 
silk palms, which reach considerably above the knee. 

The most novel trimmings for evening dresses, are called 
garnitures de Charles X. they are formed of rouleaus, in a 
row of C’s and of X*s back to back, and linked alternately. 

Gauze scarfs terminated by i wends of ribbon, are fre¬ 
quently thrown over the shoulders in evening dress. 

HEAD-DRESSES.— Coiffures en cheveux are ornamented 
with a mixture of jet combs and crape flowers, disposed 
either in chaperons , or in small bouquets, placed ou the 
summit of the head. 

Turbans and hats seem in eqnal favour in full dress. 
Crape Is the material most in request for hats, they are in 
general trimmed with flowers, but some of the most novel 
are ornamented only by a single naeud of ribbon with long 
ends, placed on one side. We have seen also some crape 
hats, trimmed with a bouquet of marabouts, disposed en 
tulipe . 

Turbans offer nothing new. Bfrets are lighter and small¬ 
er, we see a good many ornamented with a noeud of gauze 
ribbon without ends, placed on one side. 


NEWEST PARISIAN FASHIONS, 

PROM THE MOST AUTHENTIC SOURCES. 

HATS AND BONNETS.—Leghorn and rice straw are 
the materials most in favour for hats ; those of the newest 
form are called chapeau capote. The crowns are of the 
helmet shape, divided into compartments by rouleaus of 
gauze ribbon. The bavolet and strings are also of gauze 
ribbon ; the front of the crown is ornamented by aigrettes 
of dowers, placed in opposite directions, and separated by 
nceuds of gauze ribbons. 

Coquelicots, half blown, and tulips less than the natural 
size, are also much in favour for the trimming of straw 
hats. 

A head-dress very much in favour with the fair prome- 
naders of the bois de Boulogne, is a leghorn hat ornamented 
with a bouquet of flowers, or feathers placed on one side. 

Capotes are in favour both for the early morning walk, 
and for the elegant promenade; for the first t’acy are worn 
without any other ornament than the ribbon which ties 
them down, and a black gauze, or English lace veil. 

A new materia), and one that is very likely to become 
very fashionable, has just been invented for undress capotes, 
it is called pagne; this material is made In light lilac, pea- 
green and chamois. 

OUT-DOOR COSTUME.—An excessive simplicity is 
this month the characteristic of out-door costume. White^ 
is very generally adopted both for redingotes and high 
dresses. Some of the latter are composed of cambric muslin, 
having the corsage turned over in the shawl style, but 
square, so as to form corsage and lappels in one. A double 
row of cambric trimming, small plaited, goes round the 
corsage, and down the front. 

High dresses composed of jaconot muslin, in thin and 
thick stripes, or with broad, thin, and narrow coloured 
stripes, the latter corded, are also worn in walking dress. 
The corsages of these gowns are either uni, or else & mills 
plis, but the latter are beginning to come very much into 
favour. There is no positive alteration in sleeves, but 
those h VImbecile, which some time ago seemed to be going 
out, are more numerous than ever. 
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The trimming of muslin dresses consists either of a large 
volant h Ute, or else an embroidery above the hem; we 
can scarcely say which is most generally adopted. 

Nothing varies oftener than the fashion of parasols, those 
most in favour at present, are of foulard* de Lyon , of 
Turkish patterns; the stick is of Chinese laurel, with a 
small golden apple. 

For the country, or for rural parties, our iUgantes wear 
white silk stockings with clocks, embroidered in grey ash- 
colour, or dusk colour. 

Shawls of China crape, the ground either black, or a 
green approaching to black, with coloured borders, are 
much in favour for the promenade. 

Pelerines are also worn; they are the same shape as last 
month, but the trimmings are deeper. 

DRESSES.—In half dress, and particularly for the spec¬ 
tacle, different light materials as gaze de laine, tissu cache- 
mire, &c. &c., are worn ; but muslin is the predominant 
materia]; the redingote form is most in favour. Some are 
made as for the promenade, but beautifully embroidered 
either in white, or colours round the corsage , and one side 
of the dress, which wraps over. Others are embroidered 
on both sides en tabJier , in the form of a broken cone ; this 
style of decoration is strikingly elegant. 

We see also many white dresses with a corsage h la Vierge , 
embroidered in front of the bust in the form of a V; an 
embroidery of the richest description ornaments the dress 
in the apron style, from the waiat to the knee. A light and 
very narrow wreath goes round the upper edge of the hem, 
at the back of the skirt. The sleeves of these dresses are 
almost all of equal width from the shoulders to the elbow, 
and very richly embroidered. 

A ball lately given by a personage of high rank, offered a 
somewhat singular mixture of simplicity and splendoifr, for 
which several of the dresses were of white gaze de Turin 
crape , or tulle, without any other ornament than a ceinture 
en echarpe, of broad gauze ribbon. Others were of the most 
splendid descriptor A dress of white gaze popeline had not 
only the blond lace draperies of the bust and sleeves deco¬ 
rated with pearls, but was also adorned with a wreath of 
flowers composed entirely of pearls placed en biais , from 
the right side of the ceinture to the left knee. 

Another splendid description of trimming consisted in 
vertical rows of zig-zags, in silver or gold. 

Several dresses were ornamented with a row of large 
pearls, placed immediately above the knee. Wreaths of 
vine leaves embroidered in gold or silver, formed the trim¬ 
ming of others. 

HEAD-DRESSES.— Coiffures for the spectacle are this 
summer, more than usually elegant. We noticed at the 
opera several gauze hats trimmed with rubans de paille , fes¬ 
tooned ; these ribbons, placed at equal distances, and all of 
the same length, descended from the crown to the edge of 
the brim ; the effect of this trimming is very whimsical, but 
it is very novel. ^ 

Crape hats adorned with sprigs of thyme, intermixed with 
nceuds of gauze ribbon, are much in favour. We see also 
some chapeaux of coloured gros de Naples , lined with an op¬ 
posite and strongly contrasted colour; as, for example, 
vert de Saxe and rose-colour, lilac and citron: these hats 
are always trimmed with flowers, some have a large dahlia 
rose, with its buds, and a good deal of foliage. Others are 
ornamented with a double poppy, and several are trimmed 
with bouquets of field flowers. 


Some crape hats, with brims of more than the usual 
width, are ornamented with gauze ribbons striped in pea- 
green and white, and a sprig of boules de Neige , the flowers 
of which arc lightly shaded with green. 

Capotes are as much in favor as chapeaux for the spectacle; 
one of the prettiest that we have seen was composed of gros 
de Naples; colour, vert A nglais. The crown,which was round, 
was surrounded by a diadem of the same material, which 
formed a very high point before; this capote was finished at 
the edge by a double fall of blond lace, and was trimmed with 
roses and nceuds of ribbon, half green and half rose- 
colour. 

Many capotes of gros de Naples , with drawn brims, have 
a straw-coloured ribbon festooned round the crown and 
another round the brim. 

Ribbons of this description may with propriety be min¬ 
gled with those of almost all other colours. 

Head-dresses of hair are, except with ladies of a certain 
age, almost generally adopted in evening parties. It fre¬ 
quently happens that ladies the most splendidly dressed, 
have their hair ornamented with flowers only. 

Very young ladies, and also some would-be-young belles, 
wear their hair dressed in the Chinese fashion. Coiffure* of 
this description are never decorated with flowers. Some 
are ornamented with a single row of large pearls; others 
have a gold chain which falls low upon the forehead, and 
is brought up behind, under the bows of hair, to the sum¬ 
mit of the head. 

Many young married ladies wear their hair in soft braids 
across the forehead, and fastened up in a single bow placed 
very low behind. A single row of coloured gems brought 
low upon the forehead, or a bouquet of flowers placed rather 
far back, ornaments these coiffures. 

Another favorite style of hair-dressing for married ladies 
consists of a single bow en coronne, at the back of the head, 
and the front hair dressed very much off the temples in a 
profusion of full curls. 

JEWELLERY.—Our iUgantes now wear, at their cem- 
tures, smelling-bottles of the most Gothic form; they are 
in enamel of different colours. Many are ornamented with 
a portrait of some ancient Visigoth in the centre, or else 
with a resemblance of one of the heroes of Greece in her 
former days. 

Ceinture buckles are so massive, that we are almost 
tempted to say, they are in bad taste ; those most in favor 
are in enamel. 

Parures of fancy are in general composed of coloured 
gems. 

MISCELLANEOUS.—The fans most in favor for the 
spectacle, are of mother-o’-pearl; they are carved in open¬ 
work, and of Gothic patterns. Fashion positively forbids 
any spocies of ornament in gold or gems. We see also 
some very pretty fans composed of feathers pointed with 
exquisite taste. 

We have already spoken to our readers of the new $tuflf 
called Crinoline ; it was at first announced as a material 
for shoes and bottines only, then for bonnets; now it is 
offered for dresses, and is brought to such a degree of per¬ 
fection, that the Duchess of Berry, to whom a dress of it 
has been presented, is said to have mistaken it for gaze pope¬ 
line ; it is of various colours. 

Reticules in embroidered crin are very much the fashion. 
This material is very much employed for work-baskets, and 
for pretty paniers de compagne. 
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ALICE GRAY, 

A TALE. 


41 She's all my fancy painted her, 

She’s lovely, she’s divine, 

But her heart it is another's, 

It never can be mine: 

Yet love I as man never lov’d, 

A love without decay ; 

My heart, my heart is breaking, 

For the love of Alice Gray.” 

Mrs. P. Millard. 


The festal rejoicings which the accession of the Scottish 
James to the throne of England had occasioned, and which 
the happy Londoners had for a length of time enjoyed, 
were fatally terminated by one of those distressing events 
which plunges, not families, nor societies of persons alone, 
but empires, great and powerful empires, into utter deso¬ 
lation and ruin,—the plague ! Scarcely, however, had the 
terrors of this devastating malady subsided, when a deep- 
laid conspiracy was happily discovered, that threatened 
destruction to the monarch whose reign had commenced 
under the happiest auspices. Late one evening, Henry 
Evelyn, one of James’s youthful favorites, returning by 
water from a festival at the Palace of Greenwich, where 
the king was sojourning, was struck by the sounds of music 
that appeared to issue from a skiff (floating over the moonlit 
waters ) at some distance from his own; immediately order¬ 
ing his servant to rest his oars, he strained his ears to listen, 
and presently the light sounds of a female voice accompanied 
the dulcet strains of the lute, and Evelyn beheld a lady 
whose face was covered with a large white veil, from whom 
the melodious tones proceeded, whilst, upon the opposite 
side of the boat, a young and nobly clad cavalier was strik¬ 
ing the accompaniments upon his lute. Evelyn was delighted 
with the entertainment which the minstrels afforded, but 
his attention was speedily diverted towards some mad 
harum scarum roysters, who appeared rowing their boat 
through the bridge, and giving vent to their excited feelings 
in boisterous songs of jollity. Heedless and reckless, on 
they went over the silent Thames, roaring their baccha¬ 
nalian orgies, until they arrived close upon the skiff from 
whence the beautiful melody was issuing. Mad in the pur¬ 
suit of mischief, the bacchanals struck their broader boat 
against that of the minstrels, and, in an instant, the latter 
was overturned ; a loud shriek arose from the waters, and 
Evelyn beheld the lady sink beneath the silent wave, whilst 
the cavalier swam towards the shore. Evelyn instantly 
sprung into the water to the rescue of the lady, and 

“ Redeemed her life, with half the loss of his; 

Like a rich conquest, in one hand he bore her, 

And with the other dash’d the saucy waves 
That throng'd and press’d to rob him of his prize.” 

Upon placing the lady in his skiff, Evelyn ventured to 
withdraw the veil that obscured her pale and lifeless face, 
not known to him, but instantly recognized by his sorvaut 


as the lovely daughter of Lord Gray, of Wilton, whose 
transcendsot beauty, and many virtues, had been often 
celebrated by the minstrels of the court. Evelyn was fasci¬ 
nated,—he gazed upon her cold face with all that fine en¬ 
thusiasm which pervades an honorable soul, and as he 
gazed, the very life-springs in his heart throbbed in 
unison. At the command of the youth, the skiff flew along 
the unresisting waters, and upon its arrival off the man¬ 
sion of Lord Gray, upon the banks of the Thames, hie 
daughter, the lovely Alice, was still insensible in the arms 
of Evelyn. She was immediately conveyed to her chamber, 
and the thanks of the parent, in unnumbered flow, were 
showered upon her preserver. The rank of Evelyn ren¬ 
dered him worthy ot Lord Gray’s friendship, and in ten¬ 
dering his hand to the young hero, the good, but, alas! 
misguided, Gray of Wilton, solicited the honor of his 
company on the ensuing day, a request immediately ac¬ 
ceded to by Evelyn, who felt already his happiness to rest 
in the lovely girl whom he had rescued from the ruthless 
waves. 

Alas ! the enraptured heart little thinks of the agonies it 
may be destined to experience, when it first acknowledges 
the power of woman’s beauty. We dream that every thing 
is pure, refined, and holy, and consequently happy, which 
associates therewith, and do not for a moment suppose that 
theshadow of night maybe thrown across our path, each ray 
of joy darkened, and every hope blighted and destroyed ; 
(hat all those fine tints of happiness that had gilded the 
horizon of our prospects, may fade, like a fairy dream, from 
our deluded sight, and be no more ! The heart that now 
“ reels with its fulness,” may soon be lorn and desolate, 
like the pine lifting its proud head to the height of heaven, 
but assailed by the destroying blast iu the midst of its en¬ 
joyment, its proud trunk withers, and all the gay leaves 
that sparkled in their joyousne88, strew the cold ground, a 
carpeting for man and beasts to trample on 1—Such is the 
human heart. 

The ensuing day beheld Evelyn again at the mansion, 
where all his hopes reposed. Lord Gray received him with 
paternal kindness, nor was the youth insensible of his es¬ 
teem, but all his aspirations were directed towards the 
beautiful Alice, who, entering the apartment to thank the 
preserverbf her life, appeared as a spirit of ethereal essence 
bursting from the earthly form that on the yesternight he 
had clasped in his arms, so cold, so pale, so lifeless. He 
clasped her white hand, and while he pressed it within his 
own, a sigh broke from his lips, and told the feelings that 
pervaded his youthful heart. Alice glanced upon his face, 
and her soft blue eyes meeting the fascinated gaze of Eve¬ 
lyn, a deep blush pervaded her delicate cheeks, and she 
hung down her beautiful head, like the lily o’erpowered 
with the burning glance of the noonday sun. 

Evelyn soon learned the melancholy truth ,—the heart qf 
Alice woe another*8 !—Her fair hand dropped from his 
grasp.—He spoke not, but upon his countenance was the ago¬ 
nized look that spoke the feelings of his soul. The heart 
of Alice was another’s,—that other, the gay and gallant 
Edgar Clifford, the sole surviving son of a noble and dis- 
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tinguished house, and who had won the ytmng affections of 
the daughter of Lord Gray. With him was her every hope 
associated,—it was he who accompanied her song upon his 
lute whcif Evelyn first beheld her, and who, almost over¬ 
come by his precipitation from the boat, left his beloved to 
be rescued from that perilous situation by one whose fatal 
kindness proved to him a source of misery and grief ; his 
first emotions were those of brotherly regard, but as his 
wild and flickering thoughts became more settled,—when 
he beheld the lovely Alice breaking upon his enraptured 
sight in all her natural beauty,—the very splendour of her 
loveliness,—his heart was yielded at her shrine, and she 
became to him the goddess of his happiness,—“ of his 
idolatry i” But to him she was cold and heedless, reposing 
her fidolity upon the affections of Edgar ; she proffered her 
hand to Evelyn, but it was only with the kindness of a 
6 ister; the warmth of his passion met not a response from | 
her's,—his heart was fraught with deep and passionate 
emotion, but her's with only that of simple friendship and 
regard. It is a bitter task to tell of the intensity of human 
feelings, those sad realities of nature, when young hearts, 
whose impulses should thrill with joy and happiness, arc 
clouded with a murky veil that scars the blossoming happi¬ 
ness, and “sicklies o'er with care” the hopes of life, each 
prospect vanished, and every aspiration blighted and de¬ 
stroyed. Such things are common,—it is the tale of life, 
incidental to every class and station, hut their fearful aspect 
is destroyed in the hurry and bustle which surrounds them, 
and we have no time, even had wc the inclination, to en¬ 
quire into the cause of the distress. Wc see the beautiful 
and the young sink into their early graves; the tint of 
health forsake the check, the brightness cf the eye fade into 
the dimness of affliction, and hear the lip struggling with 
sigh8 which involuntarily burst from the aching breast, but 
who can tell the cause ? We pass them in the crowding 
throng, yield our pitying sympathies, and the objects are 
forgotten. But the intensity of feeling is not subdued by 
this apparent heartlessncss ; there is a mournful pleasure 
even in encouraging hopes which wc know' can never be 
fulfilled; and though when the fatal moment arrives that 
entirely crushes them for ever, the heart may break beneath 
the agony, we still joy in our melancholy reflections, and 
dwell upon them even with delight. 

It was thus with Evelyn. Alice was betrothed to Edgar, 
and when her preserver offered his affection, she said to 
him, no other but her first love could ever win her faith: 
she loved, and could not love again. The suit of Edgar was 
also encouraged by Lord Gray, who, though he pitied the 
misplaced affections of Henry Evelyn, yet prized his honour 
and his daughter's happiness too highly to w T ish her to trans¬ 
fer her love. But Edgar Clifford could never prize the’ 
estimable gift as its worth deserved; passionate indeed 
were his vows, nay, and those vows he considered true ; 
but an undying propensity for the gaieties and pleasures of 
the world had blighted the affection for mere female W'orth, 
when it was not associated with his prevailing happiness. 
He loved Alice, and delighted to be seen with her at every 
pageant and festival. At the late coronation they had shone 
beyond the splendour of surrounding rivals, and James 
himself had noticed their magnificence; but still his love, 
though he himself, and Alice too, considered nothing could 
be more real and true, was secondary to other feelings, and 
the faithful girl reposed her hopes in his constancy, dream¬ 
ing not that any accident could intervene to stay, much less 
destroy, her union with her lover. Henry Evelyn was 9till 


a frequent visitor at Lord Gray’s ; he could not refrain from 
gazing upon Alice, although her kindness solely bestowed 
upon his successful rival maddened his throbbing brain : 
his emotion was not unperccivcd by Alice,—her gentle 
heart pitied his sufferings, though her affection for Edgar 
prevented a warmer feeling. It could not be that woman’s 
heart was insensible to such distress, and one evening, 
when Clifford had not kept his appointed time, and the hours 
rolled on, and the layer did not ap]>ear, Evelyn took up the 
lady's lute, and striking his light fingers over the chords, 
accompanied the song that his lips breathed to the object of 
his pure affections:— 

There is indeed a painful grief 
Felt by each youthful heart, 

When fate or dire necessity 
For ever bids them part: 

When after long, long dreams of bliss, 

The bliss of true love plighted, 

They part for ever,—aye, for e’er, 

Their choicest hopes all blighted! 

“ But what arc they to that lone sigh, 

That cold aud fix’d despair, 

That weight of wasting agony, 

It must be mine to share 1” 

To know that feelings, blest and good, 

That hallowed heart enshrine; 

But ah! to know that faithful heart, 

It never can be mine! 

F.vclyn gazed upon the face of Alice as he concluded the 
air; it was suffused in tears. She turned to the casement 
to conceal her emotions, but the calm and breathless silence 
of the twilight only added to the melancholy cf her reflec¬ 
tions ; the waters of the Thames rolled silently along, un¬ 
ruffled by any intervening boat to break the calmness of the 
scene. She gazed for the skiff’ of Clifford, but it came not; 
she stretched her white neck from the lattice, endeavouring 
to hear the song of the cavalier, which he was accustomed 
to breathe as lie progressed towards the mansion of his 
lady love; but no sight nor sound of the expected one 
gladdened her heart: she turned again from the casement, 
and beheld Evelyn still hanging over the lute, gazing upon 
her fairy form, his fingers across Ijjc strings, ready again to 
awaken the song at her bidding. Lord Gray, at a distant 
part of the large tapestried apartment, was engaged in look¬ 
ing over some papers that appeared to engross his most 
devoted attention. 

“ Will you not play again ?” enquired Alice, as she dashed 
away the tear from her eyelid. 

‘‘Aye, lady, if ’twill pleasure yon,” hastily observed 
Evelyn, and his fingers swept across the strings; “ but 
much I fear my melancholy strain will yield but little joy 
to one so happy'* 

Alice replied not, but glancing her soft blue eyes upon 
his face with a look* of entreaty, she leaned her delicate 
form upon the balustrade of the easement, whilst Evelyn 
struck the chords with fairy lightness, and in a tone so soft 
that it seemed the murmuring of a midnight breeze, re¬ 
newed the song:— 

In vain, in vain 1 breathe the sigh, 

Or wake the lyric line ; 

Another claims the heart I prize, 

It never can be mine l 
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“ Yet love I as man never lov’d, 

My love will not decay; 

My heart, my heart is breaking, 

For the love of Alice Gray ! 

I’ve sunk beneath the summer’s sun, 

I’ve trembled in the blast, 

Rut now my weary toil is done, 

My pilgrimage is past: 

And when the green turf covers me, 

May Pity haply say, 

His heart, his heart was broken 
For the love of Alice Gray! ” 

Evelyn concluded the song, and both himself and Alice re¬ 
mained in unbroken silence ; she, scarce conscious of the 
nature of her feelings, Evelyn alone thinking of that pure, 
undying affection, that he entertained for the beautiful 
being who stood so pale and statue-like before him. One 
hand of her’s was thrown across the balustrade, the other 
listlessly hung down by her side ; the hand of Evelyn fell 
from the lute, and in its unconscious progress it touched 
her white fingers. . The thrill ran like lightning through 
his veins ; in a moment the hand of Alice was clasped in 
his! It was but a momentary delight—Alice hung down 
her beautiful head abashed, and appeared hesitating whe¬ 
ther to withdraw her hand from the pressure of her lover’s, 
and at length, gently extricating it, 3ho murinuringly ex¬ 
claimed, “Oh, it must not be!” and her fair face was 
again averted to hide the tear-pearls that flowed rapidly 
down her cheek. 

The lovers were roused from their reverie by a loud noise 
that resounded like thunder through the arched walls of the 
Gothic mansion, and numerous rough voices were heard in 
a tone of authority. Lord Gray instantly starting from his 
seat in dismay, threw the whole of the important papers he 
had been perusing into the fire that blazed upon the hearth 
beside him, but ere he could effect his escape, a troop of 
soldiers burst into the apartment, and seizing the venerable 
nobleman, arrested him as a traitor to his country and his 
king. Alice shrieked, and fell senseless into the arms of 
Evelyn, who, unable to comprehend the distressing scene, 
enquired the meaning of the commanding officer, who only 
replied by also taking him into custody. The lifeless Alice was 
conveyed to her cumber by some of the domestics, and : 
Evelyn speedily found £iinsclf linked with the groupc of ' 
conspirators,—Cobham, Raleigh, Griffin, Markham, and 
others, who had assembled at Lord Gray’s to consult upon 
their traiterous projects. The friendly regard with which 
the monarch honored Evelyn had made him aware of the 
discovery of the conspiracy that was hatching, but he never, 
for a moment, thought the good and venerable father of 
Alice could be linked in the band; now was he deeply 
grieved to learn the fatal truth, aware that the sternness of ; 
justice would visit, mercilessly, the crime of the conspi- ! 
rators,—that Lord Gray would die, and his only child he an i 
orphan, portionless and unprotected. In order to divide the 
prisoners, that no intercourse should subsist between them, 
one portion was conveyed to the Tower, whilst the others 
were carried to the Gate House at Westminster; Evelyn 
was soon able to explain the cause of hi3 being at Lord 
Gray’s, and his innocence being strikingly manifest, he was 
liberated, and his exertions were then directed to alleviate 
the nth rings of his venerable friend, and to relieve the 
mcntai^Qra of Alice Grayi Alas! shorn lamb ! she indeed 


required the sympathising aid of pity; the sun that gilded 
the horizon of her happiness had set in clouds, and a long, 
long night of terror seemed to threaten. Her father might, 
nay, would be adjudged guilty,—would yield his life upon 
the scaffold, his possessions forfeited to the king, and his 
name dishonored ; herself reduced to penury and wretched¬ 
ness. Edgar Clifford had indeed visited her upon the new9 
of her affliction, but he was much reserved; reserve at such 
a time,—from such an one,—was worse than all the frowns 
of fortune, or the Rtorms of fate. She could have borne her 
sufferings with resignation had he been kind, but his cold¬ 
ness struck to her heart’s core; she spoke not, but her 
heart was breaking ! Alas ! she thought herself deserted, 
and would seek her father to perish with him, and escape 
from that world the pains of which she had not strength 
to bear. 

Alice sought her father’s prison ; she glided through the 
crowded streets, unconscious of the numerous admiring 
gazers, and heeded not the flattering compliments of the 
young gallants as she passed them by ; a groupc of pas¬ 
sengers, however, had collected in a narrow spot, to listen 
to some itinerant minstrels that were carolling the legend 
of a favorite saint, and she had much difficulty in making 
her way through them; the attention of the populace was 
also directed to a richly clad cavalier, who appeared upon a 
balcony opposite to the spot, endeavouring, by the most 
captivating attentions, to entertain a youthful lady of con¬ 
siderable beauty, but whose face was almost concealed by 
the thick folds of a large white veil that descended along 
one side of her face. Alice raised her tearful cy^s as the 
murmurs of admiration were echoed round her, and alas ! 
they were raised but to behold, in the person of the cava¬ 
lier, her lover, Edgar Clifford! That glance was su fficient— 
reason forsook her, she reached the prison door of her 
father, and fell senseless upon the ground before it! 

But there was one, even there, to speak peace to her ago¬ 
nized soul,—to whisper words of hope and consolation to 
the mourner’s aching breast. She revived to life at the 
magic tones of the well-known voice, but ere she could 
testify her gratitude to the friendly youth, Henry Evelyn 
was gone, and Alice remained alone in the presence of her 
father ! It matters little how the interview was procured, 
or by what means Alice obtained permission to make her 
father's prison her abiding place till the trial should take 
place ; her progress to the prison had not been unnoticed, 
neither had the meeting with Evelyn at the prison door 
been accidental; he had vanished, however, and his ap¬ 
pearance seemed only to the afflicted Alice as a dream. 

The trial was at length appointed to take place, and for 
the better security of the peace of the metropolis, the city 
of Winchester was fixed upon as the scene of the judicial 
proceedings. An order came from the king, from Green¬ 
wich, to separate the maiden from her parent, an4 it was 
entrusted to the care of John Gibb, a Scottish gentleman, 
who executed his painful duty with propriety and kindness. 
She was conveyed into a carriage while she slept,—the 
agonized parent pressed his fevered lips to her pale checks, 
ami with a sigh tore himself from the rdght of his lovely 
child, and she was conveyed by Gibb to the ferry stairs, 
where a boat being in readiness, she was speedily rowed to 
Greenwich. Upon her awaking, she found herself in an 
elegant apartment, and shrieking at the strange sight, called 
for her beloved parent, but no parent’s voice responded to 
her cries; the door, however, quickly opened, and Alice 
found herself in the presence of Henry Evelyn. 
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"Oh, where is my father?” immediately enquired the 
agonized girl. 

“ Believe me, lady, he is safe,’* rejoined the lover. “Ex¬ 
cuse the little artifice we used to bring you hither, but trust 
me, you will thank me when you’ve proved the truth of 
what I offer; it would be false were I to say no danger 
hovers o’er your honored parent’s fate; but this I hope, 
that the mere sight of so much innocence and loveliness as 
thine, may move the rugged breast of James to pity and 
forgiveness.” 

Alice gazed upon the face of Henry, and moving her head in 
token of the utter hopelessness of his project, sunk it again 
upon her breast in tears. The large door of the apartment 
was at this moment hastily thrown open, and a tall broad 
figure entering the apartment, with a quick step progressed 
towards the couch of Alice ; a slight emotion of surprise 
was the only effect that her appearance produced, and turn¬ 
ing towards Evelyn, who watched every movement of his 
features with breathless earnestness, the monarch ex¬ 
claimed with his Scottish accent,— 

“Aye, aye, mon, ’tis a braw, bonnie lassie, indeed ; I do 
think she’ll be a hclpit a bit wi* thy attentions ; sic a wee 
leetle thing will soon dry a few glowring tears, and Harrie, 
bonnie Harrie, thou’rt a bonnie laddie,—ah ?” and he 
leered at tho distracted lover with a smile that almost rived 
his heart. 

“ Sire, sire, you will be merciful,” entrcatlngly exclaimed 
Evelyn. 

" Aye, aye, I leave it a* to the judges o* the land, but es¬ 
pecial care shall be taken that his body does not suffer 
muckle insult fro’ the people.” 

Alice started at the dreadful expression, and falling at the 
monarch’s feet, she seized his gown, and exclaimed in fran¬ 
tic accents, “ For mercy’s sake—for the sake of that heaven 
we pray for, to which the supplications of the agonized heart 
are never breathed in vain,—spare, oh spare my father!” 

** Eh, woman!” exclaimed the monarch, and he gazed at 
her in admiration. 

“ No, no, you will not take his life,” hastily rejoined the 
maiden; “ you will not tear the aged parent from his dis¬ 
tracted child, who lives but for him and him alone! Besides 
him, I have no protector—no friend I Oh, if you have a 
heart—if in your bosom nature still lives, her voice must 
sure be heard, and he will be forgiven ; else, what shall I 
become ?—thrown upon the cold, heartless world, a wretched 
orphan,—despoiled of home, of a father’s care, of every 
thing but misery! Oh spare his aged life,—let his vast 
estates, his honors, and possessions, be sacrificed to atone 
for crime, and I will bless thy generous deed, call down the 
choicest gifts of heaven, and pray unceasingly for your 
prosperity ;—forgiveness is the first of human virtues, and 
mercy is divine. ‘ We do pray for mercy, and that same 
prayer doth teach us to forgive.* Forgive my father /” 

“ Lassie, lassie, y’re a pure speaker, lassie; ye would 
na* sacrifice muckle tho*, for this said father’s life.” 

“ For that I’d yield my own!” cried the intrepid girl, in 
a tone that terrified the monarch ; he gazed upon her with 
upraised eyebrows, no doubt expecting every moment to 
behold a dagger produced from her girdle, and to James 
nothing was more dreadful than the sight of a drawn 
weapon. “ Aye, aye, y’re a vary gude girl, no doubt,— 
a vary gude girl,” and the terrified monarch hastily quitted 
the apartment. 

Evelyn gazed upon the king as he left the room ; his last 
hopes were vanished, and he beheld nothing but darkness 


in the future prospects of Alice and her father. “I will not 
say, lovely maiden,” exclaimed he to the agonized girl, as 
he gazed upon her pale and hopeless face, “ I will not say 
what I feel at this unkind reception, nor dare I speak of 
that undying theme which still reigns in my breast, un¬ 
check’d by the hap of fortune, undestroyed by the disas¬ 
trous turn of fate; but still allow me, lady, to proffer you 
ray friendship, now, as tenderly and truly as in thy proudest 
hours of joy. I will not speak of love,—no, ’tis for a hap¬ 
pier one to claim that blest reward, heaven knows how 
great! I proffer you a brother's kindness, and while the 
happy Clifford, blest with the noblest of enjoyments, greets 
you with a husband’s love, allow me but the brother’s, and 
let me aid you as a sister !” 

The grateful Alice, unable to reply to the generous kind-? 
ness of her lover, thanked him only with her tears; the 
strength of her affection for Clifford had been scared by the 
faithless sight that her own eyes had beheld, and the feel¬ 
ings that were heretofore associated with him alone, were 
rapidly absorbing in those she entertained for Evelyn. The 
worst fears were at length unhappily realized,—the traitors 
were condemned to die ! 

We will not dwell upon the agony which the result of the 
trial occasioned; the heroic devotion of Alice, the perse¬ 
vering constancy of Evelyn, all apparently ineffectual,—but 
proceed to the fatal day that was to behold the execution of 
Lord Gray; Brooke, Cobham, Ralegh, and others, had 
already suffered, and upon Gray alone the sentence re¬ 
mained to be carried intb effect. It was a dark and dismal 
morning, the glorious orb of day, unwilling to cast his 
radiance upon a scene of death, was enwrapt in clouds, and 
as the drizzling rain pattered against the latticed casements, 
Alice awakened from a fevered sleep, and beheld Henry 
Evelyn pacing the chamber, anxiously waiting for the pre¬ 
sence of the monarch, for the last time to urge his suit for 
the life of the father of his beloved. The riven-hearted girl 
hung silently upon her couch, counting the rapid moments 
as they rolled,—her grief, her agony, too intense for utter¬ 
ance. At length the door of the apartment slowly unclosed 
in a trifling degree, and the head of the eccentric monarch 
appeared through the enclosure. “Go to Gibb,” hastily 
exclaimed he, and his head was taken in with equal rapidity. 
Evelyn, reluctant to leave the almost expiring Alice, dis¬ 
patched a messenger for Gibb, and remained hanging over 
the couch of the lorn one, gazing upou her pale and delicate 
face till his every thought rose abovlfrhumanity, and the 
dying girl appeared to his fascinffkd sense as the angel of 
his happiness, ready, alas! to fly from the verge of morta¬ 
lity, and, with her flight, his every joy to vanish. Thus 
gazed he upon the maiden, 

“ Watching that pale and silent loveliness,’* 
with all the bewildering enthusiasm of the most devout and 
holy love. But where was Edgar Clifford ? Where was 
the lover who had so often breathed his passionate vows at 
the shrine of Alice, and heard her tender aspirations mur¬ 
mured in return ? Where was the beloved one, for whom 
the beautiful girl, in the days of her splendour, had spurned 
the proffered love of the devoted youth, who, even in her 
deepest misery, would'not forsake her, and now, when the 
sun of hope was casting its last rays over the paths of her 
existence, still tendered her the hand of kindness, cheering 
the hours of sorrow with his sympathy, and leading her 
agonized heart to peace and resignation ? Alas! by the 
one for whom she could have sacrificed all earthly good, 
the was forgotten ! Alice, the splendid Alice, the daughter 
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of the noble Gray,— she was no more; the breath of fortune 
had destroyed her brightest characteristic in the eyes of 
Clifford; and another lovely one now heard his constant 
vows, another maiden held his heart! 

Silent, but each distracted by contending thoughts, re¬ 
mained Alice and Evelyn, in the monarch’s anti-chamber; 
the latter all devotion, constancy, and truth ; Alice, tender, 
melancholy, and unhappy; she glanced upon the face of 
Evelyn, and read there all that her gentle heart could think 
of,—pity, kindness, and benevolence. She could not be 
insensible to his affection, his nobleness of love, but what 
return could she make ? Her heart she thought too poor 

an offering, but that was all he sought. “Evelyn-” 

murmured she, and he inclined his head towards her,—her 
thoughts were too great for utterance, and she fell upon his 
neck in tears. The enraptured lover caught her delicate 
hand, and instantly pressing it to his lips, testified how 
dearly he esteemed those tears, since they were shed for 
him. “ Dearest, loveliest!” exclaimed he, “ whate’er the 
chance of fate may be, here, in this scene of darkest woe, I j 
swear undying truth, fidelity, and love .' We’ll meet the 
worst mishap with resignation, and by our mutual tender¬ 
ness smooth the rough paths of life, and give a ray of joy 
even to its darkest hours. Nay, cease those tears, those 
unavailing throbs; heaven throws these bitter draughts into 
the cup of life but to prepare us for a happier eternity; it 
is our duty to receive them with a patient heart, nor mur¬ 
mur, nor repine! ” Evelvn pressed the lovely girl to his faith¬ 
ful bosom, and as he raised her white hand again to his lips, 
she murmuringly exclaimed, “ I will be thine /” Evelyn 
was happy,—the bliss of all his ardent wishes was attained,— 
he clasped in his arms all that the world held dear to him, 
the tender creature of his hopes, his fears, his love / 

“ Though dark the hours, though dim the sky, 

Love lent them light while she was nigh ; 
Throughout creation he best knew 
Two separate worlds,—the one , that small 
Belov’d and consecrated spot 
Where Alice was,—the other, all 

The dull wide waste where she was not /” 

John Gibb came at length to the palace, but he came not 
alone; with him, there entered a being, at the sight of 
whom a shriek o&joy was heard, and in an instant Alice 
Gray was clasped in teftrs upon the bosom of her parent! 
“Heaven be praised I” exclaimed the astonished Evelyn. 
<‘Aye, mon, and the king,” —rejoined honest John Gibb. 
“Heaven bless him!” replied Lord Gray, stretching his 
arms in the attitude of adoration, and the words were re¬ 
sponded by every lip. 

“ Ye mun thank the braw lassie, too,” exclaimed the 
king as he entered from his chamber, “ an’ praise the gude 
powers above that gave you such a child!” 

Lord Gray was forgiven, his forfeited possessions re¬ 
stored ; Alice again shone in the splendour of her beauty, 
but “ her heart was now another's ,”—that other, Henry 
Evelyn; the “ summer’s sun” had again risen upon his 
hopes; his “weary toil was past,” for Alice Gray was his ! 


STANZAS. 

The last frail tie that bound my hopes 
Is broke!—The wreath unbinds ; 

It floats like fairy dreams away, 

And scatters to the winds! 

Like beams that shine upon the sea. 

They gladly all were cherish’d; 

A cloud has pass’d before my sun, 

And all those hopes have perish’d ! 

.*Tis past!—the dream of bliss is gone. 

Its memory will remain ; 

“ Upon my heart the seal is set, 

Love never sets in vain.” 

Oh, I must hide the burning thought, 

Must check the rising sigh ; 

Restrain the proffer’d vow of truth, 

But deep the agony ! 

And there are moments when the thought, 
Will flash across the brain ; 

And each with madd’ning influence fraught. 
And passion’s direst train ! 

Each lingering hour is then an age, 

Of darkest, deepest grief; 

No balm of peace those griefs assuage, 

No voice will yield relief! 

I saw her in her beauty’s bloom. 

And hop’d that heart to win ; 

Vain hope !—Alas ! the darkling tomb. 
Shrouds all those hopes within. 

Like flowers that burst to life and light. 
Beneath a fostering ray, 

But drooping ’neath the breath of night. 

And fading, die away! 

Oh, who can read the murmur’d sigh, 

The cold and pallid cheek, 

The aching throb,—the agony, 

The bitter thoughts they speak ! 

The world may laugh,—the thoughtless rail, 
And take the unfeeling part; 

They mock,—they mock the dreadful throbs. 
That spekks a breaking heart! 

The sun that rose upon my hopes, 

And view’d them but to save ; 

Casts one broad, gushing, ray of light, 

And sets upon their grave: 

The grave—the grave, where cold and still. 
Life’s blossoms lie in rest; 

The fairest hopes, the brightest bloom. 

That chilly couch have prest. 

With them lie all those radiant joys 
It was my bliss to cherish; 

Alas, alas ! the mournful task. 

They blossom’d but to perish ! 

And like the wayworn isolate, ' 

That up the mountain prest; 

I wander lonely, sad, and chill, 

The grave my only rest! 

The world may think the smile they see, 

A happy heart to speak ; 

And think they read a page of joy, 

Upon the hectic cheek; 
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Alas, the smiles they sometimes win, 
The flushes that illume; 

Arc but a faithless mockery, 

Like sunlight on the tomb ! 

Where now shall rest the riven heart, 
The hopes all crush’d and broken ! 

The humblest maid will laugh to scorn 
So poor, so sad a token ! 

And like the lonely, widow’d dove. 
That sought in vain for rest; 

Still onward,—onward must I rove, 
Unknown,—uncheer’d,—unblest! 


THE LAST OF THE BRACCIANOS'; 

A LEGEND OF HOME. 

The Venus of Bracciano was a 9tatuc greatly celebrated 
in the last century 5 no stranger ever left Rome without 
seeing and admiring it, and it is said that an Englishman 
was once so much surprised at the sight of the statue, that 
he found means to escape the watchfulness of those who 
had it in charge, and passed a night in contemplating its 
, beauties. This circumstance caused a great noise, and 
obliged the old Duke to refuse permission for strangers to 
see the palace. He was, however, pleased to exhibit his 
wealth to visitors who came recommended to him, but when 
he was from home, this sanctuary of the fine arts was im¬ 
penetrable ; therefore the Ciceroni and the domestics, in 
revenge of an order which militated against their interests, 
asserted that jealousy was the cause of the Duke’s pro¬ 
hibition; and that the old fellow, in imitation of the 
English traveller, was really mad for love of the mar¬ 
vellous statue . This master-piece of art was found in the 
environs of Bracciano, beneath the ruins of a villa which 
the antiquarians did not scruple to call the Temple of Venvs; 
because, in fact, this marble was of such admirable work¬ 
manship, that it was worthy of representing the Goddess 
of Pleasure; but the expression of the countenance, which 
exhibited a severity analogous to the Apollo Belvidcrc, and 
the Capitoline Jupiter, justified the additional title of God¬ 
dess of Vengeance , which had been bestowed on it. 

It was not only by its pure and graceful symmetry that 
the extraordinary value of the statue was prized, for it was 
a work of the highest order of Grecian sculpture; there 
was a remarkable singularity about it that was without 
parallel, and was instanced in the different impressions 
made on the beholder as he viewed it in different points. 
Fronting the figure, its dignified features imposed respect; 
its elevated forehead, threatening eye, and half-opened 
mouth, seemed to dictate commancf; view it in profile,—a 
sweet smile, and enchanting gracefulness, produced other 
sentiments, and the mother of Love displayed all her ex¬ 
quisite proportions, even to the motion of the arms : those 
arms, it must be owned, were of modern workmanship; 
but the sculptor was so imbued with the idea of the Grecian 
artist, that the position agreed well with the expression of 
the face, which, seen one way, was imperious and com¬ 
manding, and on the other appeared lovingly to await the 
moment of the most tender embrace. 

Many sonnets were addressed to the Venus of Bracciano, 
of which the most colebrated ends with these words :— 
“ Thus Venus, though irritated to punish the temerity of 


Psyche, cannot entirely obliterate from her countenance 
the vivid emotion she feels at the sight of her son’s mis¬ 
tress.” 

The Duke of Bracciano, before he died, called his son to 
him (then sixteen years old), and in a low voice thus ad¬ 
dressed him “ I leave you immense wealth, my Carlo ; 
but for that piece of marble, which bears the name of a 
family, whose only representative you arc, envy will pursue 
you. Promise me, however, never to let it go out of your 
possession, for to it i$ attached the destiny of Bracciano. 
My mother, on her death-bed, told me that a gipscy (Zin- 
ganas) celebrated for her predictions, wrote one day on the 
foot of the statue those ominous words, which the learned 
have thus translated :— 

“ He shall be the last of his race 
Who first deceives me.” 

The next year, when the young Duke returned to his 
palace and revisited the statue, the words of his father 
flashed on his mind. For the first time, a feeling of attach¬ 
ment was aroused for this marble relique; he was surprised 
to see the human form so nicely developed there, and his 
heart beat quick with emotion. 

The next day Carlo revisited the gallery to look at the 
statue, when one of his attendants, a gross, low flatterer, 
whose efforts to please were dictated by the basest and most 
corrupt motives, surprised him in the act of contemplating 
this exquisite marble. The story of the Venus of Bracciano 
was repeated with all its vulgar commentaries. Carlo 
trembled; he ventured to cast a look at the statue; that 
quick, impatient, curious look, betrayed a sudden impres¬ 
sion ; his blood boiled in his veins ; he extended his arms 
to embrace it, but the severe expression of its marble fea¬ 
tures soon restored his senses. 

In another year the heir of Bracciano again sought the 
solitude of his palace; he had sought, unaVailingly, in society 
for an object to assimilate with his imagination—conver¬ 
sation was without interest—wit puerile—politeness tire¬ 
some—ceremony was the freezing point—and gallantry was 
repulsive. No sympathy awoke in his heart for the 
frivolous tastes or dark passions he saw displayed around 
him. The queen of the world, the queen of the arts, pos¬ 
sessed not a treasure that could allure him. However, he 
continued to search for novelty, but his heart beat only 
when lie crossed the threshold of his palace; it beat more 
rapidly still, when he found himself in thp midst of those 
master-pieces of art that his father had collected with so 
much taste aud luxury. Timid in the presence of strangers, 
he could here give way to the natural excitement of his 
spirit. His deportment in the world w T as on a par with 
others ; in his magnificent abode some secret inspiration 
animated him ; his impassioned soul swelled as it came in 
contact with the treasures of art; and that life, which would 
be cold and vapid for us, became the most delicious of this 
world’s gifts to him. When there is nothing satisfying in 
real life, imagination, to make up for it, creates an ideal 
world of perfection. 

In the mean time, Carlo experienced the disagreeables of 
a solitary life. In thoughtful minds its effects are durable; 
but with young people, imagination manifests an imperious 
desire, which soon acquires the mastery. 

In the gallery of the Bracciano palace were two pictures 
th^t attracted the eyes of connoisseurs, one of which repre¬ 
sented a holy virgin of Andrea del Sarlo; the other, a 
magdeUn of Guido Rheni . Before these objects the young 
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Duke, when he had any virtuosi about him, spoke in tho 
following eloquent strain :—“ Behold what the art of tho 
painter has produced of its most perfect kind. Do not you 
perceive in those features the expression of every Christian 
virtue; indulgence, goodness, repentance, aflti hope. One 
feels anew in the heart (before the image of the Mother of 
God—before the image of the sinner who dared to lift her 
eyes towards her Redeemer;) all the pure ideas which oc¬ 
cupied our infant years : those beautiful scripture histories 
crowd upon our memories; there is something affecting in 
thus identifyingourselves again with a life of innocence!” He 
would then sigh, and passing to the statue gallery, preserve 
a gloomy silence. His eye became restless, he breathed 
short, and the admiration or indifference of the spectators 
was alike to him; both caused him dissatisfaction : this 
sentiment of fearful selfishness was carried so far, as to 
induce him to shut up the gallery, and to refuse its access 
to strangers; a conduct exactly opposed to the common I 
habits of Italian nobles. 

One day the Cardinal Bracci&no, his unde, proposed to 
Carlo an exchange of a groupc of Micheal Angelo’s of ines¬ 
timable price, for the Venus. He turned pale, trembled, and 
falteripgly said, “ Your eminence is mistaken, I think; it 
is the Christ of Bernin you wish for.”—“ No, Carlo, I 
seriously mean your Venus—the Goddess of Vengeance, 
Carlo ; it is a painting whose value you arc not capable of 
appreciating.” “ Your eminence cannot have forgotten 
that it has been said— 

He shall be the hist of his name 
Who first deceives mo * ” 

“ Superstitious nonsense of iny most honored mother. 
Carlo, do not believe in it my dear nephew ; besides, are 
you not my sole heir ? Come, consent to the exc hange, and 
I will add to the painting of Michael-Angelo a beautiful 
Gherardo delle Volti, my grand portrait of St. Bartholomew, 
and, moreover, I will marry you to Barbara Alhcri, who 
is the prettiest girl in Christendom, and has a heart to love 
thee Carlo.” 

This conversation took place before the celebrated statue, 
the cardinal gazed at it in front, and the young duke, 
standing on one side, contemplated it most laugnishingly— 

“ Marry me ! ray dear uncle,” said he. 

“ Well, well, my fine nephew, gently I beseech you. How 
you take fire! Is this you, whom every one accuses of 
indifference ?” 

“ Many me, uncle 1 why should I change my present 
happy condition for such an uncertainty ?” 

“ Why do you ask nephew ? that your eldest son may be 
after your decease Duke of Bracciano, and that the second 
may one day or other be Cardinal Bracciano, and perhaps 
Pope 1 in fine, that I may portion off my nieces from my 
savings, my Carlo.—“That will happen as it pleases God ; 
your eminence takes too much interest in my welfare.” 
—“I am in haste nephew; I have no time to dally. If 
you refuse me, remember that you will only be giving credit 
to the reports already in circulation.”—“ What reports ?” 
uttered tho young duke, and turned very pale.—“If some 
of your acquaintance accuse you of iudiffevence, there aro 
others who suppose you are secretly enamoured of some 
beautiful girl inferior in rank to yourself, and if I must 
speak the truth Carlo, I acknowledge that I am convinced 
of it.”—“You arc! O Sir!” said the duke, still more 
troubled.—“ Ycr, I have written proofs. Love has ren¬ 
dered yon a poet my fine Carlo; do not think it too great 


a trespass, if I acknowledge I have violated the secret of 
your Parnassus. How will you explain this epistle in ray 
hand, friend Carlo ?” The cardinal began to read, “ My 
treasure !—my soul!—my life! thou whom I have such 
pleasure in kissing, I ow« to thee the sweetest moments 
of ray existence, faithful, discreet— ” The duke snatched 
at the paper, crying out with a smothered voice, “Yes, I 
love, I love to all eternity ! ”-r-“ Nephew, nephew,” said 
the cardinal angrily, “ you refuse my offers to exchange 
the goddess of vengeance, and to accept of the wife I pro¬ 
pose to you. Be warned ; I am very much incensed with 
you, and the poor have hands that will take ail that is 
given to them.—You will repent your folly \ ” 

Two years afterwards the Bracciano palace resounded 
with the songs of festivity. Could Barbara be seen and 
not loved ? She possessed all the gracefulness of the 
present time, and artists discovered in her the type of 
antique figures. She was lively, gay, witty, yet at the 
same time there was an occasional pensiveness and ab¬ 
straction that; sympathised with the graver sort of people. 
Her dress also, was of the Roman taste, a mixture of 
ancient and modern fashions. When Carlo saw her first, 
he admired her with the sangfroid of an artist who looks 
at g painting in order to give judgment on it; he thought 
he beheld in her some resemblance to the Madona of 
Andrea del Sorto, and still more to the Magdelen of Guido ; 
and he held with the daughter of Alfieri, a conversation, 
which differed from every other site was accustomed to ; 
for every one who came near her, praised her for her 
beauty, and tired her with their conceited mythological 
allusions. She loved, but she loved alone. 

The feelings arc always subordinate to secret causes, and 
independent of our will; and the influence of exterior* 
objects, predisposes to receive them. Love calls upon the 
soul to expand itself and receive its sweet emotions. The 
contract to which we arc unaccustomed, often explains the 
caprice of our preferences. 

The second iimo that the duke saw Barbara, was at an 
entertainment at the Villa Borghcse where those master 
pieces of sculpture which were exposed to the eyes of the 
public, spoke to him alone that language of the senses, 
which sometimes brings misfortune in its train. 

Cardinals and bishops conversed freely and with coolness 
at the feet of those marble gods, who were addressed only 
by the voluptuous, w T ho replied only to their feelings. Carlo 
trembled at the presence of her who had been proposed to 
him as the mother of the Bracciano. At that moment he 
recalled to his mind Babara’s proud yet graceful deport¬ 
ment, her soft, yet severe countenance, which reminded 
him of other features. Burning sighs escaped His bosom— 
Carlo approached her, she came towards him ; he spoke, 
a soft and silvery sound was heard ; he took her hand and 
pressed it tenderly, a gentle pressure seemed to reply— 
Heavens! it is not marble ! — Carlo screamed and fell 
insensible. 

When one lias found the charm to sweeten life, how 
dead does the past appear ! 

The palace of Bracciano again resounded to the sounds 
of instruments and the songs of pleasure. 

The Duke of Bracciano, radieut with joy, conducted his 
bride to the halls of his fathers. They were young and 
beautiful, and their countenances reflected the oaths they 
had made before the altar ; two great families saw them¬ 
selves united in their persons, and a crowd of admiring 
guests testified their enthusiastic pleasure. 
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“ It is Venus and Adonis Bald the poets and churchmen.” 

“They are two angels,” said the dowagers. The young 
people were silent, nevertheless a mysterious murmur 
betrayed the secrets of many beating hearts. The enter¬ 
tainment was magnificent, the cardinal alone was wanting 
to complete their happiness, and he was gathered to his 
ancestors. 

While the guests were enjoying themselves at the festive 
table, and spotting innumerable witticisms at the expence 
of the new married pair, Carlo led his bride into the 
gallery, which was decorated for the ball. The silence 
that reigned among that croud of perfect semblances, 
where the chisel of the statuary was alone unable to bestow 
those senses with which mortals appear gifted, merely to 
lead them into error; that religious quiet, produced in those 
young people’s souls, a solemn feeling.—“ Barbara, my 
beloved ! ” “ Carlo1 my life ! ” was uttered by them. 
Carlo threw his arms around the ivory neck of his beautiful 
wife ; their lips met—instantly Barbara disengaged herself 
from his embrace, saying in affright—“ some one sighed 
my Carlo! ”—Then a distant noise was heard and they 
separated, repeating to each other the simple words—** we 
shall meet again to night,”—** to night,” replied the echo. 

All that Rome could boast that was noble or great, 
the patrician families, the papal families, and those most 
renowned in the arts were there united. The names of 
Bracciano and Alficri were continually repeated by every 
mouth ; so sonorous and important did they seem on this 
wedding-day. At last the ball began; the most conspicu¬ 
ous etiquette was observed, and before the Venus de Bracci¬ 
ano, (the post of honor in the palace,) a circle of relations 
and friends assembled to admire their young hosts. 

Barbara in putting on her glove, let fall her wedding 
ring.—“ My lord ” said she to Carlo, “ this ring won’t stay 
on my finger, I fear I shall lose it.”—“ Madame,” replied 
the duke, kissing in transport the pledge of their union, 
“ the jeweller shall repair that defect to-morrow ; in the 
mean time, I will place it on the finger of her whom an 
old tradition calls the tutelar genius of Bracciano,” and he 
placed the ring on the finger of the statue. 

The dancing was continued till a late hour, and when 
the company dispersed, Carlo conducted the Duchess of 
Bracciano to the nuptial chamber.—“ My lord,” said she 
tremulously, **I have not got the ring which united us in 
the eyes of God.” Carlo kissed the hand despoiled of its 
precious ornament and disappeared. 

The statue gallery was already involved in darkness, but 
the duke advanced towards the statue ; he well knew the 
place where it was stationed ! he stretched out his hand 
towards it, and his heart beat violently. 

“ Carlo ! Carlo ! my betrothed 1 ” said a voice. The 
duke in his agitation sighed the name of Barbara. 

Carlo again stretched forth his hand and succeeded in 
touching the hand of the statue, but it was clenched and 
the ring immoveable. ** Carlo 1 Carlo ! my betrothed,” re¬ 
peated the voice. 

The ring still remained, and Carlo trembling and confused, 
stood pondering over his past reflections, and his present 
passion for the Duchess. “ Carlo! Carlo ! my betrothed,” 
repeated once more, a plaintive and disturbed voice. 

The ring was still with the statue ; but the thought of 
the Duchess gave Bracciano an almost super-human power, 
he caught up a piece of iron and struck at the statue. A 
mournful cry resounded through the gallery; the wedding- 
ring was forcibly torn from the finger, aud the duke flew 


on to where his love awaited him. An alabaster lamp 
spread its pale light through the apartment; costly per¬ 
fumes ascended in fragile clouds. ** Barbara !” cried he. 
rushing towards the bed. Open arms received him, and 
closed with a violent pressure. A long drawn sigh was 
heard, the last of the Bracciano’s expired in the arms of 
the goddess. 

In every part of the palace the plaintive voice of the 
statue was heard, repeating this melancholy prediction ; 

** He shall be the last of his name 
Who first deceives me.” 


SONG. 

Love was once a mariner, 

And plough’d the wide, wide seas ; 

And the silken sails of his fairy bark 
Floated widely npon the breeze ; 

And Hope spread her flag o’er the waters blue. 

But Love, the ambitious young elf, 

Left her signals unheeded, and fled with his crew, 

To the gay golden harbour of Wealth. 

But a tempest arose, and the sea 
Beat fearfully over the deck ; 

In vain from the breakers Love strove to get free,— 
Soon his gay gallant bark was a wreck ; 

But Hope launches her boat o’er the dark rolling waves, 
And despite of the tempest’s alarms, 

Braves the furious sea, and the drowning boy saves, 

To meet her reward in his arms.—*** 


OF FLORENCE. 


In Italy they have novel ideas of human habitations. 
A city does not there consist of a continuous range of 
houses on a flat surface, a mass of stones and pavement, 
without a trace of vegetation, or a view of the country; 
no, a city consists of a union of mansions and palaces, 
built on unequal ground, on the banks of rivers: nature 
and art are rival beauties. Ariosto said, that in Tuscany 
the houses seemed to be the produce of the soil; and the 
same may be said of almost all the Italian towns. 

Florence is the most perfect city in Italy taken altoge¬ 
ther : if is the only one which bears equally the traces of 
the middle ages and of the civil wars; there, you will find 
fortiAed palaces under whose walls many battles hare been 
fought; its public places, its strait and republican streets 
where the ground was disputed foot to foot; the bridges 
to be sure are rebuilt, but then their ancient names recal 
to mind that noble and mercantile democracy, which ex¬ 
tended its commerce throughout the universe, and directed 
the politics of the Peninsula. 

The old palace, which had been the seat of government, 
and before which the people were wont to assemble, still 
exists, with its tower, its Gothic elegance, and irregular 
architecture, that was intended to distinguish it from 
the buildings of the Uberti. To those labours of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries are united the regal edi¬ 
fices of the Medici; libraries, galleries, a collection of pic¬ 
tures of all the schools of Italy and Germany: a hundred 
chqf-d'oeuvres starting up beneath the sunny influence of 
its climate—public edifices, walks and palaces, painted 
and ornamented. by Raphael, and Brauanti. Travellers 
must experience the greatest pleasure in viewing Florence; 
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the beauty and variety of that city ta very Imposing. 
The banks of the Arno are furnished with delightful images, 
and the Corsini palace, with its stately pillars, is a splendid 
object although its architecture is but simple. At the 
entrance of the city there lies an extensive wood which 
stretches along the borders of the Arno, and is the general 
resort of pedestrians; and during the Carnival, the road 
is crowded with carriages while the common people dis¬ 
perse in groupes and enjoy themselves under the shade of 
the trees, where they dine with their families, and observe 
the greatest order. In the reign of the Medici, the noblest 
administration succeeded to the turbulence and licentious¬ 
ness of republicanism. Such as Florence is, are the other 
cities of Italy; thinking more of their civil liberties than 
of that overpowering sentiment, which would extend their 
dominion afar. Commerce has imparted to her history 
a citizen-like impression, and it Is a subject worthy of 
admiration, that in so small a country (destitute as it is of 
riches, and a military force), yet that it should have pro¬ 
duced so many great men, brought forward so much 
heroism, and occupied so important a place in history. 
To an untamed democracy, which alternately retarded or 
hastened its fate, succeeded the aristocracy of the Albizzi, 
which watched over its interests nearly sixty years, and 
whose government was both mild and just: preserving 
Tuscany and Italy from the encroachments of the Visconti, 
they conquered Pisa, Arezzo, and Cortona, and added 
material strength to a state, enfeebled by nature. The 
Albizzi were succeeded by the Medici whose government 
was less disinterested, but not less skilful. 

The last effort which the Florentines, made to preserve 
their liberty, bore the same characters of virtue and firm¬ 
ness, which are discoverable throughout their history. But 
vainly did Savonarola, a priest, invoke the extinct demo¬ 
cracy, and, in defiance of Rome, attempt to govern them 
by pulpit eloquence: in vain they proclaimed Jesus Christ 
himself to be King of Florence—they lost their cause, and 
the city was treacherously surrendered, after a year’s siege, 
to Charles V. The existence of the Republic was then as 
vigorous as ever }t had been; they had wise citizens 
and youthful conspirators,—whom Machiavel might have 
aroused as he declaimed on liberty in his perepatetic wan¬ 
derings in the Rucelli gardens. Gardens,—memorable 
walks, where politics was, for the first time, treated as 
a science, and united to the history of man, as physics are 
to nature. 

At every period of her history, Florence has proved 
equally fruitful of great men. Amidst the civil discords, 
or under the reign of the Medicis, were bom Dante, Boc- 
cacio, Machiavel, Guiccardino, Galileo, and many others. 
What a galaxy of splendour in the diadem of a city do those 
names produce! Galileo effected in the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury a reform in astronomical science, and quickened by 
his discoveries the progress of human learning. The ashes 
of these celebrated men are collected in the church of 
Santa Froco; on the tomb of Machiavel is engraved his 
name, and this simple line beneath,— 

Tantot nomini nullum par elogtum .• 

The fame of Florence consisted in its intellectual and 
moral integrity; now, on arriving there you are surprised 
at that air of poverty which pervades every where. Tuscany 
contains scarcely a million of souls, and that sordidness 
whioh the inhabitants of the capital feel, seems to charac- 

* So great a name requires no other eulogium. 


terize the whole manufacturing population; the men are 
ugly, the women small, and the children rogues. Beggars 
are few in number, but those which there are, exist in a 
state of nudity, unknown amongst us ; they do not bear 
in their aspects that impress of Roman suffering which 
creates an interest in the beholder ; but they have a look 
of common and abject poverty that awakens only a pain¬ 
ful compassion. 

The society of Florence is less eulightened than that of 
Milan. But it is in Florence that we still meet the cleverest 
men in Italy. It is the mildest of all the peninsular govern¬ 
ments ; for newspapers, and books in every language are 
allowed to be brought there, an advantage which is more 
acceptable to strangers than to the Tuscan s. One particular 
building, which is much in request, is distinguished by the 
infinite number of volumes it contains ; but it i9 not the Ita¬ 
lians who fill the apartments of th is hotel consecrated to study. 
The English assemble there; they seem to have taken pos¬ 
session of all the blessings of the country. Florence appears 
a colony of strangers : it is the'only city, at least, where 
a numerous and elegant society is to be met with. The 
Florentines mix very little with strangers, they scarcely 
notice that there are any such amongst them. The nobles 
of Florence dislike expensive pleasures, and are satisfied 
with their meetings at the theatres. Their men of talent 
live in perfect solitude, moaning over the evils which 
press so hardly on Italy, deploring her past gloiy, and, 
looking forward to its resuscitation, they are guided by the 
impulse which always operates upon men in a state of 
loneliness. Rome and its depravities impels them to an 
abhorrence and hatred of church-government; and they 
occupy themselves with talking over the affairs of France, 
the nomination of its ministry, of its deputies, and the 
public journals, just as much as if they were Frenchmen. 

Although so much effeminacy tinges the character of 
the Florentines, they yet possess the sensibility and imagi¬ 
nation of all the Italians ; men formed for glory, and for 
love; men, who in the very bosom of licentiousness, exhi¬ 
bit a fund of delicacy ; men who are every moment shewing 
themselves worthy-of their illustrious country, as if they 
waited only for some favourable circumstance to revive its 
happiest days! If the society here is inferior to that at 
Milan, we, however, see amongst the females, many, 
distinguished by their knowledge and character, and are 
also fully capable of assisting in the great work of restoring 
the honour of their country. 

The Italian language is very difficult to write, for it is by 
no means like the language that is spoken. The Tuscan 
speaks it in the greatest purity, but to write Italian you 
must study their authors well; therefore it may, in some 
sort, be averred, that written Italian, is a dead language; 
it is not now the habitual phraseology of every day life 
that marks their style of writing, but the imitation of 
others. This 6tudy will perhaps be the means of raising 
the language to a scale of eminence which may, in time, 
become habitual, and the gallicisms, which have crept into 
it, will disappear; at least, such is the hope of the patriot 
Tuscan. It must, however, be owned that in losing their 
liberty, the Italians lost many other blessings with it, and 
almost their vernacular tongue. There have been many 
disputes amongst the learned, as to the superiority of the 
Tuscan over other states; the Neapolitans asserting that 
the Florentines do not know how to write; while they, in 
turn, deny both to the Romans and Neapolitans, the advan¬ 
tage of that art. The Romans have no regard for t> 
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Florentines; the different states of Italy still retain their 
ancient hatred of each other. The fact is, that during 
Manzoni’s residence in Florence, he studied Italian with as 
much zeal as if that indeed was the true, and only school. 

There is no more pains taken in the education of the Floren¬ 
tine youth, than of the Lombard. Some of the people send 
their sons to be educated at Bologna, while those of the 
latter, place their children in the University of Fisa. They 
all hope to find in the neighbouring state greater means of 
improvement, but there is every where the same poverty of 
mind. The University of Pisa is badly organized ; the 
best professors of the country are not employed there ; the 
dead languages, the most important sciences, and litera¬ 
ture, are equally neglected ; the grand Duke, who is a w T ell 
educated man, might usefully employ himself on this point, 
if he was well advised; but his prime minister Fossom- 
broni, a man of great sense, who knows how to maintain 
his political state against the Austrian power, is old, and 
leaves the management of some part of his business to the 
other ministers. It is to him they look for the improve¬ 
ments and changes that occur. II motido va da se, (the 
world goes on of itself) is a celebrated axiom of the 
Tuscans. 

We thus perceive that there are in Tuscany, great 
opportunities of instruction and improvement. If Italy 
was free, and its states united, Tuscany would he one of 
the most glorious parts of it. The palace of the Strozzis, 
the ancient palace, the tombs of Maeliiavel, Dante, ami 
Albrczzi, would be deserving proofs of a power, which, 
attracting the people from their effeminacy, without 
creating a confusion, would cause the hearts of the Italians 
to beat with one sentiment,—from the Alps, even to the 
isle where Brutus parted with Portia for ever. The Island 
of Lucanla, to the south of Italy. 

FINE ARTS. 

SOMERSET HOUSE. 

In consequence of the brief notice of this Exhibition, con¬ 
tained in our number for June, wo have merely to proceed 
to the office of criticism without detaining the reader by 
any introductory remarks. We cannot, however, omit 
noticing the very admirable extract from “ The Committee 
of the British Institution , 1805,” embodied in the title page 
of the Catalogue. “We feel, however, no apprehension but 
that the spirit of the British Artist will he awakened and in - 
viyorated whenever a free and fair scope shall be given to his 
talents ; whenever he shall be stimulated by the same pa¬ 
tronage as that which raised ami rewarded the Italian and 
Grecian masters .” In this patriotic confidence we fully 
participate. 

No. 19. “ Bell scene in the park qf the Right Tlon. the 
Countess of Dysart, at Halm ing ham, Sit folk.” J. Con¬ 
stable, R. A.—A capital study from nature, representing a 
green and shadowy dell, surrounded by tall trees and en¬ 
livened by a silvery rivulet, which, finding its way beneath 
a rustic bridge, glides half secretly through hedge and 
briar. Dewy freshness, sparkle of toucli and transparency 
of tone give value to thi9 delightful production. 

No. 20. “ Incs de Castro.” II. P. Bricks, A.—About to 
be separated for ever from the children of her bosom, Incs 
has thrown herself in vain supplication at the feet of 
Alphonso; with a beautiful sentiment of nature, her 
daughter is seen clinging to her neck in an agony of grief, 
while her son, shrinking from the touch of the king, turns 


towards her a look of mingled emotion. Alphonso appears 
to the right of the spectator, with his left hand placed upon 
the shoulder of the cowering boy ; and the agents of hb; 
design terminate the group. Something of tameness in the 
expression of the two principal characters may be justly 
objected to ; the gesture of Ines is vehement, and naturally 
the character should correspond ; but the grand simplicity 
of the grouping, the propriety of the attitudes, the harmony 
of colour, and the masterly effect of the chiaroscuro justify 
the admiration which it excites. 

Nb. 37. “ The storm.” “ They cried unto thee and were 
delivered; they trusted in thee and were not confounded.” 
Psalm xxii. W. Etty, R. A.—Exposed in a frail bark to 
the mercy of the winds and waves, a man and woman are 
presumed to be invoking the aid of the supreme ruler of 
the elements; the billows rage mountain high, and with a 
frowning sky above, and a devouring sea around them, the 
navigators appear deserted by all mortal hope, and relying 
upon the hrm of the Omnipotent for succour. With the 
natural timidity of woman, when environed by physical 
evils, the female is pourtrayed clinging to man for support 
amidst the honors that surround her ; while tho partner 
of her peri), in giving that support, indicates by his atti¬ 
tude and expression the deep awe with which he is pos¬ 
sessed. The drawing, particularly of the female, is pure 
and exquisite ; the character admirably sustained, and the 
strife ami confusion of the elements conveyed with a ma¬ 
jestic and imposing simplicity. On the whole, this is a 
picture which we would, with pleasure, transplant into a 
gallery of our own, could we command the “ Genii of the 
Lamp,” or the Gnomes of the gold-mine. 

No. 63. “ Portrait qf Ring George the Fourth, repre¬ 

senting his Majesty in the Highland dress qf the royal tartan, 
in which he held his court in the palace qf Holy rood- House, on 
the 17th of August, 1822.” D. Wilkie, R. A.—At the 
present moment, this picture naturally creates a more than 
usual degree of interest, but disappointment is connected 
with the first and last impression of the whole. The effect 
is black and dingy, and the resemblance Is not that which 
wc could wish transmitted to posterity. That it is a com¬ 
manding effort of the pencil, and that it possesses manv of 
the high and admirable essentials of art cannot be denied, 
but a want of brilliancy in the tints, and of power in tho 
effect, with an immeasurable deficiency of character in the 
head, must be obvious to the most superficial observer. As 
a record—and wc may say an invaluable one of hU late 
Majesty’s visit to Scotland, it must, however, be regarded 
with veneration by every spectator. 

No. 64. “ Portrait of H. R. H. the Princess Victoria.” 

R. Wkstall, R. A.—An interesting portrait of the youthful 
Princess. An air of intelligence blended with a charac¬ 
ter of sweet and childish simplicity, is diffused over the 
whole countenance; ringlets of fair hair, a clear, bright 
blue eye, a damask lip, and a transparent complexion form 
the coup d'aeil of the head. A picturesque back-ground, 
composed of a shadowy forest scene, with a dark blue 
stream, cncreases the beauty of the picture. The little 
favourite dog endeavouring to attract the notice of its 
mistress is, however, too heraldic in attitude to meet our 
approbation, it looks neither more nor less than the chien 
rampant of the college of arms. 

No. 70. “ The Lover's Signal.” W. Kidd. —A capital 
picture by this clever artist. The scene is Scotch, 
presents the interior of a kitchen; the time is evening, or 
perhaps night, when the moon careering in the heavens, 
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the cool and pleasant breeze, and the sweet incense of the 
mountain grass might render a ramble exceedingly agreeable. 
One, at least, who thinks so is discovered, cautiously and 
winningly peeping in at the window, and the perplexed 
maiden stationed near it, privately intimates that the 
favourable moment has not arrived for—unpropitious cir¬ 
cumstance !—the “ gude wife” is napping comfortably be¬ 
fore the warm and jovial fire, while the “ uuld carle” is 
enjoying his rustic “ meerschaum" apparently without the 
most distant idea of retiring. The kitten sporting on the 
hearth—the wakeful but friendly dog, with the various 
accessories arc cleverly introduced, and the whole picture 
forms a choice specimen of the artist’s abilities. 

No. 71. “ Portrait qf Lady Belfast ” The late Sir T. 
Lawrence, P. R. A.—Deep intelligence and sparkling viva¬ 
city chastened by a character of exquisite sweetness; a 
brow of dignity, an eye of brilliancy and fascination, and a 
lip of witchery, form the traits of this enchanting portrait, 
and as the faithful resemblance of one who is beautiful 
amidst the beautiful , it establishes a claim to the warmest 
admiration, and may be regarded as one of the most splendid 
triumphs of the painter. 

No. 73. “ Lavinia, from Thomson's Seasons" M. A. 
Shee, P. R. A.—A pleasing specimen by this admired 
painter. A man better qualified to succeed to the dignity 
of the president could not have been found ; and although 
upon general principles we object to the election of a 
portrait painter, the present forms an exception. Shee’s 
enthusiasm for his art, his intimate acquaintance with its 
principles, his acknowledged liberality of feeling, his clas¬ 
sical attainments as a scholar, and his distinguished urba¬ 
nity as a gentleman, fully vindicate the choice of the 
Academicians. 

80. “ May Morning .” II. Howard, R. A.—Full of poe¬ 
tical imagination ; rich in colour and harmonious in effect. 

98. “ A Spanish Ass with her English foal" J. Ward, 

R. A.—An exquisite bit of nature ; the long-eared animals 
fikedly gazing at the little pig, luxuriously munching the 
old black bonnet, the calf in the back-ground ; the stable 
and other subordinates arc painted with a spirit, fidelity, 
and raciness of touch, unrivalled by any master of the 
ancient or modern school. 

115. “ A Dog of two minds." W. Mulrkady, R. A.— 
A clever bit, but unequal to the former' productions of the 
artist. Is he not, like others, falling off of late ? 

No. 124. “ Judith .” W. Etty, R. A.—A^splcndid pro¬ 
duction which, notwithstanding the asperities of criticism, 
must maintain a proud rank in the estimation of every con¬ 
noisseur. While the guards arc slumbering on their posts, 
Judith is pourtrayed giving the head of Holofornes to her 
hand-maiden, who, with a pale and wondering countenance 
receives the deposit from her heroic mistress. The figure 
of Judith is finely conceived; with licr head averted, it 
would seem that the high impetus of the moment being 
over, and the object of her mission accomplished, the femi¬ 
nine nature triumphs in the conclusion, and with a shud¬ 
dering sensation of horror and disgust, she turns from the 
ghastly and blood-stained proof of her success. The pro¬ 
priety of excluding the countenance of the principal per¬ 
former in the scene maybe fairly questioned ; but possibly 
admits of defence upon the poetical grounds that the im¬ 
pression is, actually, cncrcased by the imagination being 
thus left to work out its own imagery, and conceive an ex¬ 
pression beyond the power of the pencil to pourtray j and 


there is, perhaps, something admirable in the daring of the 
painter who thus ventures upon so dangerous an experi¬ 
ment. The impress of a death so sudden, that it haa not 
time to discompose the serenity of the features, is strik¬ 
ingly depicted on the decapitated head, and but for a deeper 
solemnity—an ashy and unearthly paleness, the distinction 
between the sleep of nature and that of death would be 
difficult to determine. The figures of the sleeping senti¬ 
nels, are nobly conceived; and the camp wrapped in 
silence and shade—the deep blue midnight sky—the bright 
and solitary star shedding a calm and hallowed light upon 
the deed, with the long branches of the palm-tree to the 
right, comprise a scene of the most imposing grandeur. 
Some harshness of effect may be censured in this picture ; 
but where there are the broad and irrefragable proofs of 
genius of the highest order , minor defects, as well as some 
I share of extravagance, may be overlooked. Btty is, at 
present, confessedly without a rival; hnd a man, to whom 
the British school stands indebted for productions worthy 
of competition with the proudest of the Italians, may, fear¬ 
lessly, look down upon the multitude of cynics who carp at 
the merit with which they cannot compete: still let him 
not be dazzled by his own success. 

No. 125. “ His Majesty King George the Fourth received 

by the nobles and people qf Scotland, upon his entrance to the 
palace qf Ilolyrood House , on the 15th qf August , 1822.” 
D. Wilkie, R. A.—A subject better calculated to elicit the 
energies of a Scottish pencil could not have been chosen ; 
and it is to be regretted that, although productive of a very 
fine picture, the exertions of the painter have not been 
attended with that eminent success which could have been 
desired on so distinguished and flattering a field. In the 
centre of the piece, His Majesty is represented on the 
point of accepting the keys of the palace from thchand8 of 
the hereditary keeper, the Duke of Hamilton who, habited 
in the plaid of the Earls of Arran , kneels as he presents 
them to his Sovereign. At the entrance of the palace ap¬ 
pears the Duke of Argyll, in the costume of M Outturn Moir , 
as hereditary keeper of the household; and behind him is 
discovered the crown of Robert the Bruce supported by Sir 
Alexander Keith hereditary knight, marshal, &c. &c. To 
the left is seen the late Earl of Hopetoun in the attire of the 
royal archers, and, at his side, in the character of bard or 
historian, is the celebrated enchanter of the north—the 
ci-devant great unknown, Sir Walter Scott. To the left, a 
group of trumpeters announces the arrival of the royal 
visitors, and a motley crowd of men, women and children 
occupy the rest of the canvas. That the artist threw the 
whole power of his mind into this picture admits not of a 
moment’s hesitation, and that, as is often the case, an over- 
anxiety to produce effect may have defeated its object, is 
equally admissible. The figure of the king is, decidedly , 
deficient in majesty, and in this consists the principal de¬ 
fect ; the attitude of the Duke of Hamilton is, also, highly 
objectionable, there being nothing like the dignity of the 
noble in his appearance ; a “ Ctuldie Headrigy ,” taken from 
the plough-tail and forced into the bewildering orbit of 
royalty, could scarcely look more nervous and ridiculous. 
His Grace, qf Argyll and the Earl of Hopctoun appear to 
tolerable advantage, but arc evidently wanting in that ani¬ 
mated enthusiasm which must have illumined the features 
of the Scot with the glow of exultation and loyalty at the 
approach of his august master. The wizard author of the 
Waverlcy novels is, indeed, little indebted to the pencil of 
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his countryman for the libel upon his countenance which 
occupies a place near the Earl; neither the Inspiration of 
“ the Bard," nor the depth of “ the historian ,** U visible in 
the cold, dull and stupid physiognomy dignified by the 
name of Sir Walter ; let Wilkie re-peruse this head, and, 
if possible, infuse that fire into its expression, which the 
original gives forth. The minor figures—those taken from 
ordinary life where Wilkie*s/brfr may be truly said to lie 
—are successful: the old dame gazing, delightedly, through 
her spectacles, while she raises her withered hands in 
welcome, and the young mother starting forward to obtain 
a glimpse of royalty, are happily conceived; and there is 
an air of roguish coquetry on the features of the dark- 
browed damsel, in lilac attire, which gives variety to the 
expression, aud forms a little episode in itself. The colour¬ 
ing is clear and transparent; the pencilling firm and 
mello^w; and the chiaroscuro effective; but notwith¬ 
standing these favorable points, the picture, as a whole, fails 
to create that deep impression which the subject is calcu¬ 
lated to produce. 

NO. 136. " Portrait qf T. Moore , Esq." Sir T. Law¬ 
rence, P. R. A.—A speaking likeness of the celebrated 
“ Bard qf Ireland ;** easy, gentlemanly, and unaffected. 
The genius of the man is given in the countenance —the 
brow—the eye ; not in the garb and distorted expression as 
the bad “ limners' ’ of the day think proper to depict it. A 
sad-coloured cloak, a vest of a nondescript cut, a loose 
collar heroically disdaining pin,brQoch or button, a beard¬ 
less chin, and a head of hair of the Bgronic school, with an 
eye up-turned to heaven—“ in a fine frenzy rolling**— 
these are the most approved, indeed the standard ingredients 
of a poct*8 picture when painted from the regular receipt of 
the stupid and tasteless portrait daubers of the time. 

No. 144. “ Shylock and Jessica*' G. S. Newton, A. 
—A capital illustration of our immortal bard. The keen 
hawk-like, and habitually suspicious aspect of the Jew 
in yellow cap and reddish gaberdine, is well contrasted by 
the simplicity of Jessica's expression. 

No. 145. “ Muscle gatherers , coast qf France." W. 

Colli ns, R. A.—A masterly production by this justly 
esteemed artist. 

No. 155. 11 Cattle portraits" A. Cooper, R. A.—Rich 
and beautiful. 

No. 163. “ The bower qf Diana." T. Stothard, R. A. 
—Dingy in colour and scattered in effect ; in fact, any¬ 
thing but what we expected from the exquisite imagination 
of the painter. 

No. 172. “ A brisk gale,—a Dutch East Indiaman landing 
passengers" A. W. Callcott, R. A.—A superb specimen 
worthy of the artist. 

No. 178. “ Portrait qf the Hon. Mrs. Cradock Hartopp" 
T. Phillips, R. A.—An expression of intellectual dignity 
and sweetness, and an air of elegance and fashion are the 
characteristics of this fascinating production. 

No. 181. “ Palestrina — Composition " J. M. W. Tur¬ 
ner, R. A.—A brilliant specimen by an artist, who, al¬ 
though capable of maintaining the first rank in his pro¬ 
fession as a landscape painter, with a singular perverseness 
wantons and trifles with his genius, playing strange pranks 
at the shrine of nature , and too frequently violating truth in 
his productions. Artificial effects of chiaroscuro —floods of 
execrable ochre—rivers of vermillion—a perfect mysticism 
of colour—raw, “ garish,** unintelligible, and diametrically 
opposite to the sublime and beautiful, have, of late years, 
emanated from his pallet and painting-room. What dream 


of infatuation could have so entirely bewildered this really 
admirable artist, as to beguile him into exhibiting his 
hideous and incomprehensible “ Jessica" (226) we cannot 
possibly imagine. Nature never had a sweeter painter 
than Turner once was, and can still be if he chooses: we re¬ 
member the exquisite collection of his drawings, formed 
with so much taste and liberality by the late Walter Fawkes , 
of Famley ; while crowds of the nobility and gentry—the 
Beauty and Fashion of the Empire were promenading the 
superb suite of apartments in Grosvenor-place , enriched 
with the magical gems of his genius, we hailed with secret 
homage the productions of hU then modest but unrivalled 
pencil; and, at this moment, while turning to those bril¬ 
liant recollections, we cannot help lamenting the late de¬ 
gradation of his splendid powers. But there is a sort of 
Byronic wilfulness in thus sporting with one*s genius, and 
from the summit of the sublime, falling, at once, to the 
depth of the ridiculous, and this wilfulness may be the very 
thing congenial to the fancies of the painter. 

No. 239. “ Portraits qf three children amusing themselves 
with a dog on the Sea Coast" R. R. Reinagle, R. A.— 
Marked by an air of nature and identity; but we question, 
whether the effect of the lightest sea-breeze imaginable 
would be so courteous and gentle as to leave the curls of 
the youthful party as firmly and ceremoniously adjusted as 
if they had just issued from the hand of Ball or Dimond — 
those skilful ** Artistes" of the crop and pericranium. 

No. 279. “ Deoch-au-dorins .** A. Fraser. —A picture 
admirably painted and full of home-felt interest. Sweet¬ 
ness of colour, firmness of pencilling and skill in the ar¬ 
rangement, united to a wonderful character of truth in the 
heads, render this a most attractive production. 

No. 284. 11 Mount St. Michael, Cornwall." C. Stan¬ 
field. —A master-piece of its class. 

No. 291. “ The Wandering Minstrel." E. F. Lambert.— 
A pleasing and interesting little picture ; the vicious cha¬ 
racter of the enraged monkey, and the chuckling delight of 
the wicked urchin engaged in tantalizing it, are capitally 
hit off. A dash or two of sparkling colour would wonder- 
frilly improve the whole. 

No. 297. “ The Welcome" F. F. Parris.-—A highly- 
attractive picture. Stationed upon a marble terrace, be¬ 
fore a lordly castle, a lady, sumptuously attired in a dress 
of shadowy red, enriched with a profusion of lace, and 
having a chain of gold, sparkling with precious stones, de¬ 
pending frormher neck, is represented with her fair haired 
sister, and her child, a beautiful, blue-eyed, flaxen-headed 
boy; her face is seen partly in profile, as waving her light 
scarf she welcomes back her lord with all the trembling 
intensity of affection. Her sister, turned from the spectator, 
is engaged in joyously sporting with the child, while, from 
a distant glen, a knight of warlike mien, mounted upon a 
“ gallant grey,** and followed by a band of partisans, issues 
at full speed, fluttering a scarf in the air as the token of 
recognition. The circumstance of the pet spaniel rushing 
precipitately down the slope, is happily introduced. Trans¬ 
parent in colour, delicate in execution, and felicitous in 
light and shade, with great purity of drawing, and sweet¬ 
ness of character, this picture frilly sustains the reputation 
of the painter. 

(7b be concluded in our next.) 
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LIFE OF THE KING AND ROYAL FAMILY DURING 
THE MONTH OF AUGUST. 

“ Jehovah, King of Kings 
Spread thy protecting wings. 

O’er Britain’s throne. 

Crown’d with thy grace immense. 

Long may King William thence 
Justice in love dispense, 

God save the King!” 

And the Monarch of the greatest of Countries, we speak 
not of its size, not of its population, but its intelligence 
and intellectual strength, does 44 Justice with love dis¬ 
pense;'* for as he commenced his reign so he continues 
it— God indeed * 4 save” him to work out the good deed. As, 
however, in other portions of this number due justice 
and loyal respect have been proffered to his conduct, we 
shall, for the most part, here confine ourselves to an histo¬ 
rical sketch of his occupations, rather than a repetition of 
panegyrical observations. 

On the 4th August, then, Their Majesties visited the 
strong-hold of London, the Tower of that name ; thus, in 
their progress, which was truly a stately one, enabling 
the anxious citizens to enjoy the sight of their Monarch, 
and that pageantry with which the Western-subjects are 
more frequently gratified. At half-past eleven the Royal 
Standard was hoisted upon the Keep, a royal salute was 
fired, and his Grace of Wellington, the Constable, his 
Lieutenant, General Loftus, Sir Thomas Doyle as Deputy, 
and Major Ebrington, as Fort-Major, received the Royal 
party, which preceded by the Chief-Magistrate of the city 
then entered within the gates; His Majesty then inspected 
the troops, the Queen, from a balcony in front of the horse- 
armoury, viewing the ceremony ; when a collation befitting 
the guests was provided by the 44 constable,” and partaken 
of by them. 

The 44 ceremony done,” they proceeded to Greenwich, 
accompanied by a splendid assemblage of yachts and other 
craft, all gaily and appropriately decorated, down the river, 
and were received on their landing by the Governor Sir R. 
Keates, K. C. B., and a host of applauding subjects, as 
such a King and Queen deserve to be greeted. In fact it 
may be said, if the people were vociferously loyal, They 
were graciously and gracefully condescending; and if the 
one party were ardent in shewing their esteem, the other 
VOL. VH. 


knew how good naturedly to receive it. There was in feet 
a truly English reciprocity of feeling. 

Much public preparation was made on the 13th August 
to celebrate Her Majesty’s birth-day, but it having been 
officially intimated that it was the Royal pleasure that it 
should he honoured in January, the festivities were for the 
most part restricted to the Royal Family and household, 
though there were in town many illuminations. At Bushy 
Their Majesties gave a splendid banquet to all the mem¬ 
bers of their house, who were in or near town, and the day 
was spent in that satisfactory manner which denoted the 
unanimity of the very distinguished parties who were 
assembled. 

Among the other public acts of the King during August, 
was the inspection, in the Court-yard at Windsor, of the 
5th regiment of Dragoon Guards. Prince Leopold rode 
from the Palace and took the command at eleven o’clock, 
and shortly afterwards Their Majesties, accompunied by 
the Duke of Cumberland, and the two Prince Georges 
and suite, arrived in seven carriages. After the review, 
which, but for the envy of the elements, would have given 
much satisfaction, the royal party partook of a public 
breakfast, provided for them by Prince Leopold. 

But decidedly the greatest holiday of the time, a9 far as 
Windsor and its neighbourhood are concerned, was upon 
the anniversary' of the birth-day of the excellent Monarch 
who now sways the destinies of this our common and well- 
beloved country. This event took place upon Saturday, 
the 21st August, the manner of its celebration being worthy 
of the joyous occasion. The gaities and advantages of, tho 
day were not lavished only upon the rich and the powerful, 
but on the contrary, the humble, the poor, and the indus¬ 
trious, to a considerable extent, participated in them. The 
amusements commenced at an hour when the sluggard 
would have exclaimed 44 You have waked me too soon, I 
must slumber again ;” and at two nearly three thousand 
persons sat down to a substantial meal, at tables laid in 
the long walk, over which the corporation authorities of 
the town presided; and which dinner was provided by the 
richer for the less wealthy of the town and neighbourhood. 
To this feast of satisfactory charity came the good King, his 
Queen, his Princes, his Nobles, and suite. He walked 
among his poor and happy-made people, smiled upon and 
encouraged them; so that the wish from thousands was not 
only that the Almighty may long preserve The King, but 
that <f the King may for ever”\ 
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Sports, such as Englishmen lore, and which tend to 
mould into hardihood their character, followed the whole¬ 
some and plentiful repast; then, “ when evening threw 
her ebon mantle o'er the scene,*’ came a display of illumina¬ 
tions and loyal devices, which we have rarely seen sur¬ 
passed. Nor were these restricted to Windsor, the metro¬ 
polis had its noble blaze of homage and gratulation, so that 
tradesman vied with tradesman, theatre with theatre, club¬ 
house with club-house, who best should exhibit their 
bright, glittering, and allegoric love and loyalty to the best 
of Monarchs. 

At the Castle a dinner was given by Their Majesties, 
of surpassing splendour, and served up in a style well be¬ 
fitting the character and power of the royal host and hostess 
of the banquet. In fine, the birth-day of William the 
Fourth was celebrated as it ought to have been, and as 
became the occasion. We have no doubt when the period 
Axed for the public keeping of Her Majesty's, arrives, that 
we of the metropolis shall enjoy, our full participation in it. 

It is with the most pleasurable feelings, that we are 
enabled to continue our record of the increasing popularity 
of our beloved sovereign, and to report the universal appro¬ 
bation that attends him in every spot to which the royal 
progress is directed; the Father, Friend, and Patriot 
Kino of England is every where recognized and honoured. 
We understand that when his Majesty visited Hampton 
Court, he expressed his utmost surprise upon finding many 
of the apartments unoccupied, the possessors retaining the 
residence, but living in foreign countries; the King was 
immediately pleased to order, that those individuals who 
did not think proper to spend their income in their own 
country, should not retain a residence at the national 
expense, and that the rooms of Hampton Court should be 
granted only to those who might not think it unbecoming 
to reside in them. 

The King’s liberal feeling towards the members of all 
religious persuasions, was strikingly exemplified a few 
days ago, at Windsor. His Majesty in passing through 
the Castle yard, observed a member of the Society of 
Friends, uncovering his head to him, the King imme¬ 
diately addressed the individual, observing, “ keep on your 
hat friend, your religion and mine arc different.” 

Whilst however, we arc bestowing such unqualified ap¬ 
probation upon the generous conduct of our King, we must 
not forget to add our grateful testimonies to the merits of 
his royal partner; Queen Adelaide is in every respects 
worthy such an husband as William Tiip Fourth ; she 
joins with him in his wishes for the welfare of his people, 
nnd is ever anxious to evince herself worthy of her people's 
love. An instance of the unaffected goodness of this royal 
lady, it is in our power to afford. At the time when the 
Duke of Clarence, then Lord High Admiral, visited 
Chatham, on his tour of naval inspection, his honoured 
partner accompanied him; she was entertained at the 
house of Commissary Cunningham, whose daughters, two 
most accomplished and amiable young ladies, became 
especial favourites with her royal highness. Some time 
afterwards, those young ladies received an invitation to 
Bushy Park; they arrived, and were introduced to her 
royal highness, but when they were upon the point of kneel¬ 
ing to kiss the hand of the Duchess, that royal lady pre¬ 
vented them, and affectionately kissing their cheeks, ob¬ 
served, “lam not changed .—I am still your friend /” 
When the Lord High Admiral left Plymouth after his 
inspection, the Duchess proceeded to town by land; upon 


passing in her carriage through Exeter, one of the hones 
became restive, and beat in the front pannels of the car¬ 
riage, placing her royal Highness thereby in a situation of 
extreme danger; with some difficulty the Duchess was 
rescued from her perilous situation, and kindly thanking 
the people for their assistance, she entered the shop of a 
humble hair-dresser, until another vehicle could be pro¬ 
cured. An immense crowd collected round the house, 
shouting and applauding the urbanity of the royal lady, 
who frequently appeared at the first-floor window to ac¬ 
knowledge her sense of their affection. 

The second Ascot-Race Meeting commenced on Tuesday, 
August 24, and was honoured by the presence of TueKing, 
his Queen, and household, who came on the course neatly 
in the same state as our late Sovereign, of excellent me¬ 
mory, was wont to do. The Royal Party shewed them¬ 
selves much to the company, and, wc need not add, were 
received enthusiastically ; but at a late period of the month 
time nor space is allowed us to do full justice to all the 
laudable actions and exertions of our Sovereign and his 
family; but our readers may be assured that they are jus¬ 
tified to unite with us in raising the glad voice, and ex¬ 
claiming— 

“ First Freeman of the Free , 

It is his right to be, 

Like his blest Sire; 

Who over all the land 
Did faith and love command, 

With whom to fall or stand, 

God save the King** 


HIGH LIFE AND FASHIONABLE CHIT CHAT. 
** A theme like this some pleasant fruits must bring.** 


Whilst continental nations are yet hanging, like the 
fabled coffin of the impostor-Prophet, between safety and 
danger, aR it were, ought not Englishmen to feel gratitude 
at the excellent understanding which subsists botween 
their Monarch, his Queen, and Family, and them ? 
Should it not teach the greats to whom we more particu¬ 
larly address ourselves, to feel that there is no place like 
home , and to act accordingly; aud impress them with the 
determination not again to risk their comfort and property 
among foreigners, when they may have, in their own coun - 
fry, all the delights and luxuries other climes afford, anil 
which they arc bound to support without incurring any of 
those risks, or be compelled to endure any of those incon¬ 
veniences to which emigration mnst ever, more or less, be 
subject.. These few observations will not, we feel assured, 
be considered inappropriate as an introduction to a conti¬ 
nuation of our Chit-Chat of the day ; since that which we 
have to place upon these pages, will form additional in¬ 
ducements for the Bon Ton to seek htgh-l\fe in England, 
rather than fly, as after a vapour, to seek for it, where 
for a long period it will not be found. 

Majesty first claims our homage. We shall relate, 
therefore, a few pleasant and heart-cheering things of 
Royalty; earnestly hinting to our contemporaries, that 
we shall deem their honour equal to their discernment, 
if they will, in making use of our “ facts,” for the future 
confess the source of the amusement they proffer to their 
readers. He who gives, expects, at least, to have his bounty 
acknowledged ; and as Captain Savery says—“ All that we 
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desire is, that the world would act honestly , and on the 
sgustre with us.” 

The King truly loves England, and Englishmen ; and 
the Queen has learned to be of her Royal Consort's way 
of thinking: so much so that they not only have British 
servants about them, but will have the native language of 
our country talked in their presence; the German being 
prohibited* This is on a par with his Majesty’s dislike of 
the moustache , and other unseemly foreign innovations. 

Again, “ manly, frank and brave,” lie gave us another 
specimen of his consideration for the wishes of his people; 
on the morning of his visit to Greenwich Hospital, &c. &c. 
The authorities, in their zeal to administer, as they ima¬ 
gined to their sovereign’s parade and comforts, had pro¬ 
vided and erected a splendid awning over the ordnance 
shallop in which their majesties embarked. No sooner 
did William the Fourth behold this, than he at once 
perceived those who had gone out to see him would by this 
be hindered of their view. With, therefore, the generous 
spirit of an 44 oak-hearted royal tar,” as he has been em¬ 
phatically termed, he exclaimed, “ strike the poles, and 
furl this flaunting finery. Let it be all clear above board. 
My people have come to see me, and I desire to gratify 
them. Let it , I say , be all clear . ” and amidst the shouts of 
delighted thousands the awning was struck. 

The terraces of Windsor are also by his express com¬ 
mands opened to the public once more ; the poor as well 
as the proud being admitted to the promenade. But we do 
hope that each individual will remember not to abuse the 
generosity of their monarch by impertinent curiosity, or 
imprudent liberties. Cutting names upon palace walls, and 
pencilling paragraphs upon palace windows, are shameful 
innovations to good manners, and may lead to deserved 
expulsion. It is said of the Queen, that upon seeing some 
of the tawdrilly dressed servants at Windsor Castle, she 
exclaimed, 11 what are these! wo must really have the 
servants at Bushy, if only to teach them how to dress /” We 
believe this, for it is like the excellent, single hearted lady 
of whom it is reported. 

The conduct of His Majesty at Hampton Court was also 
of the most condescending kind. 44 They have not room 
to sec me here, I will go into the entrance-hall and smile 
upon my assembled subjects there ;” and the good-natured 
king descended from a splendid saloon to on uncarpeted 
hall; mingled with the unselected mass, addressed and 
encouraged them. 44 I love Hampton,” he said, and 44 1 
shall often visit it. I have made my Queen my head 
Ranger, for I am not young now, and in the common 
course of events she will outlive me. I have done this 
that when I go, you shall not be deserted .” Need we add, 
that there was the tear of gratitude in tho eye of many; 
the shout of 44 God bless the King! Long live the King !” 
from the Ups of all ? 

We were quite delighted to witness the natural and un¬ 
sophisticated joy of the two young Princes of Cumberand 
and Cambridge, as they journeyed in one carriage togetbor 
to Bushy, on the gratifying occasion of Her Majesty’s 
birth day. They seemed each rejoiced they had found a 
playfellow. We like this bringing up of the branches of 
royalty in love and unity with each other. Pride is firmly 
enough planted in the human breast not to require incen¬ 
tives. These royal lads do credit to their parents and their 
tutors,aud are wisely taught to practice the franknesses and 
the charities of life. There is neither artifice nor shew of 
artifical training in their natures. 


Much surprise is naturally expressed in all liberal cir¬ 
cles at the tardy conduct of those whose business it is to 
see the thing done, with reference to the wishes of His 
Majesty, that the terraced-barrier on the site of the latq 
Carlton-House should be removed, and the public thereby 
have free ingress to the Park. We have always felt a 
King’s wishes are commands; and \vc assuredly feel that to 
forward any orders of such a Monarch as England now 
possesses ought to be considered delightful aud grateful 
occupation. Can it be possible that a knot qf aristocracy 
dares defy their Ruler’s considerate philantrophy ? If 
so we sincerely hope there w ill be found plenty of modem 
Alexanders to sever the ill-omened Ghordian tie at a 
blow. After this hint, however, there may be no neces¬ 
sity for harsher measures. 

Some of the carping journalists, people who would decry 
the sun because there arc spots on its disk, are endea¬ 
vouring to insinuate disagreement between His Majesty 
and the Duke of Cumberland, because the latter has re¬ 
signed the command of the Blues. The fact is, that hon¬ 
ourable conduct has characterised all of the distinguished 
parties in the transactions which led to that resignation, 
and which will be regretted, not only by the officers but 
every individual in auy way connected with that noble 
regiment to which his Royal Highness was so bountiful 
a benefactor. Besides, do not the frequent visits of the 
latter and his Duchess to Windsor, and the recently 
brotherly-gift of the Sovereign to the Duke, belie, in m 
manner not to be mistaken , the insinuations of the dissention- 
sowers, who richly deserve that the ingredients of the 
poisoned chalice should be restored, doubly impregnated 
with gall, to their own lips ? 

It was our opinion that his late majesty was so generally 
lamented, aud his memory so respected, that no individual 
would exhibit an open, and indecent demonstration of joy, 
when the whole nation was in tears ; but we were deceived 
for we find a man whose good luck has procured for him 
an association with persons in exalted life, with brazen 
effr ontery, insulting the national mourning, by mixing in 
society with the habiliments of rejoicing, openly avowing 
his disrespect for our lamented King. This ci-devant prize 
fighter, the associate of certain noblemen , in opposition to 
the sombre habits of decent people, was beheld in a light 
coat and buff waistcoat, aud, strange to say, his company 
was tolerated by some of the first men in the country! 
We ijiust express our indignation not only at the disgrace¬ 
ful behaviour of this man, but also at the sanction held out 
to him by some of our sporting nobility, who if they had 
the true spirit of Englishmen, would have spnrncd such a 
being from their society. 

Colonel George Fitzclarence has declined the honour 
of knighthood offered him by his Majesty.—We understand 
that the Marquis of Londonderry will hold the regiment 
lately commanded by the Duke of Cumberland. —The 
Earl of Chesterfield has purchased a sable pelisse from 
the wardrobe of his late majesty, at the price of two hun¬ 
dred guineas.—We regret to state the ill success of Fanny 
Kemble, in Ireland; the Provoked Hvsband f with Kem¬ 
ble, as Townly, Abbott Manly , and Fanny’s Lady Townly , 
under the patronage too, of the Lord Lieutenant, pro¬ 
duced only i J 53 ! They refused, in consequence, to go to 
Cork.—Lady Sophia Lennox is the new maid of honour 
to the Duchess of Cumberland, in place of the Countess 
of Slippf.nbach. 

A Wanton Enemy .*~Tbe Editor of “ the John Put)” 
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has thought proper to present his readers with what he, 
no doubt, considers a very smart attack upon this Maga¬ 
zine, and which we should have considered too insignifi¬ 
cant for notice, had not the slanderous writer dared to 
accuse us of disrespect towards the memory of our late 
beloved King. In a strain composed of impiety and bom¬ 
bast, this impudent scribbler, who evidently has no more 
ideal of genteel life than he has sense of shame, dares to 
asperse the character we have ever been so zealous to 
maintain, and which, we trust, we have always so honour¬ 
ably preserved, that of loyalty and affection towards the 
illustrious family who have the happiness to rule over the 
English people. We tell this arrogant poppinjay, that wc 
have always been the staunchest writers in praise of the 
beloved monarch, for whose loss we mourn with that feel¬ 
ing of regret “ which passeth shew,** and we dare, and 
challenge him to produce a single instance to the contrary. 
He has had the barefaced insolence to tell his readers, that 
we recommended ladies of fashion to discontinue their 
mourning for our late lamented monarch, an assertion that 
we indignantly repel, anddirectly characterize by the strong¬ 
est terms of infamy! It is not merely ourselves that are in¬ 
sulted by the slanderous paragraph in the “John Bull/* but 
.the whole of the British Court, nay, even our present mon¬ 
arch himself must be included in the swecpingcondemnation. 
We will not condescend to reply to the obscure scribbler of 
the “John Bull,’* more than by referring him to the Gazettes 
respecting the period of mourning for his late Majesty; we 
have acted upon their authority, and, if to accord with the 
sentiments of the family of the departed King be disrespectful 
to his memory, we will endure the arrogant remarks of our 
Inflated adversary. But, by what right does the Editor 
of the “ John Bull ” dare to asperse principles which 
have never been suspected, or how docs he presume to 
dictate to the individuals comprising the fashionable world 
what is, or is not proper to be worn by them? Does 
he suppose that the intensity of grief is evinced by black 
habiliments, or is he so averse to the interests of his 
country, so dead to the cries of the perishing manufac¬ 
turers, that he would shut his ears to their afflicting ap¬ 
peals, and behold the misery of his starving fellow coun¬ 
trymen without a sigh ; making grief for the late melan¬ 
choly occurrence a plea for such barbarity ? If those be 
the feelings of the Editor of the “John Bull,’* we can¬ 
not envy them ; we shall still render ourselves the objects 
of his spleen, and laugh at him ; we will endure his impious 
tirades and despise them. Wc are told that vulgarity finds 
its choicest food in envy of refinement, and that, in conse¬ 
quence, we should contemn the effusions of such unworthi¬ 
ness ; we shall for the future learn so to do; men who devour 
quarts of porter at their luncheon, dinner, and supper, 
cannot certainly have any claim upon our forbearance, and 
we shall, therefore, treat all such people in the same man¬ 
ner as we should the filthy scavenger who might befoul us 
in our harmless progress through the public streets. 

We have been just reminded, that the “John Bull*’ 
thought proper some few months ago, to make some very 
violent attacks upon a popular coteraporary, (Gentleman's 
Magazine qf Fashion J but which were replied to so severely 
by the editor of that work, that the roar of the Bull was 
soon silenced, and put to shame. We remember, also, 
that letters were stated to have been received from corres¬ 
pondents upon the subject, the editor was challenged to 
produce them, but he remained silent. The same reason is 
assigned for his attack upon this magazine, but we tell the 


lying Bull, that he has received no such letters, and if he 
supposes the trick, successfully exposed by the “ Gentle¬ 
man's Magazine of Fashion,** will be successful in his at¬ 
tacks upon us, we assure him that he is mistaken. Let us 
hear no more of his insolence, or we may take up the rod 
which our cotemporary has laid down, and apply that 
wholesome correction which he seems to stand in need of. 
It is not onr cause alone, but that of the whole fashionable 
world, whose servants and champions we are, that is as¬ 
sailed, and we shall consider it our duty to expose such im¬ 
pious impudence, although wo may probably soil our fingers 
by the contact.— Editor op the World of Fashion. 

Whathas Lord Southampton been about, and why is he so 
soon sickened of Quorndon Hall, and his hunting establish¬ 
ments ? Do the Leicestershire Gentlemen go too fast for 
his likings; or have Lords Sefton and Foley, who formerly 
resided at the now advertised and hammer-doomed seat, 
learnt him the value of their experience ? What do his 
friends the Earls of Chesterfield and Ranelagh think 
of the event ? 

In our own kingdom we hear of a projected* union, 
to which we wish much joy and happiness. The dis¬ 
tinguished parties are the Hon. John Talbot, son of Earl 
Talbot, of Ingcstric Hall, Stafford, a family cnobled by 
birth, long years of nobility, and proud achievements, and 
Miss Wortley one of tho amiable daughters of Lord 
Wharncliffe; a lady whose character and accomplish¬ 
ments will, we are quite assured, teach her Lord to exclaim 
in the words which Middleton used in 1657— 

“ The treasures of the deep are not so precious 
As are th* unbounded comforts of a man 
Lock'd up in woman's love; 

What a delicious breath marriage sends forth, 

The violet-bed’s not sweeter. Honest wedlock 
Is like a banquetting house built in a garden. 

On which the spring’s chaste flowers take delight 
To cast their modest odours ; when base lust 
With all her powders, paintings, and best pride. 

Is but a fair house built by a ditch side.** 


PARIS CHIT CHAT. 

THE HISTORY OF THE THREE DAYS OF THE LATE REVO¬ 
LUTION IN FRANCE. 


[We present to our readers this history as a record of 
a train of facts, that will be hereafter valuable, without 
reference to the political complexion they bear— Politics 
being a subject we profess to abstain from meddling in.] 

The following is a complete history of those three memo¬ 
rable days which have destroyed the Bourbon dynasty, and 
given a new turn to the destinies of the French people. It 
is a most unheard-of recital, having no parallel on earth. 
Its results are as important at the present moment, as for 
the time to come. On the one hand, see the people rise 
simultaneously on their learning that the laws of their 
country had been unjustly violated. A revolution effected 
in 36 hours by the same people ; the principle laid down 
in 89, brought to light, proclaimed anew, and established for 
ever! Paris has become the first city in Europe, spreading 
the hope of liberation to Spain and Italy—the free countries 
forced to acknowledge that we are their equals ; the house 
of Orleans more powerful than in the times of the regency. 
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and the duke Phillip traversing the city alone amidst uni¬ 
versal acclamations; and this great work, which it would 
heretofore have taken a century to accomplish, was per¬ 
formed now in a few hours, by citizens armed by chance, 
who, soldiers yesterday, are only citizens to day: that is 
without doubt a fine text to a fine history,—every one was 
a hero; every one performed good deeds, spoke nobly, and 
united in himself civil and military courage. 

On the other hand—and opposed to this people who pe¬ 
trify, who fight, who triumph ; who in emotion is so calm, 
in battle so great, and in victory so eminent—you behold 
a court overthrown; without any science in men or things, 
often insolent, and always frivolous and capricious; you will 
find criminal ministers who meditate at the same moment 
the loss of their king and the murder of their fellow citi¬ 
zens ; paying the soldiers in advance, thereby recompencing 
their guilt with gold; Paris is given up to General Marmont, 
given up entirely and without restriction to that man; the 
Swiss, the royal guard, and the cannons ; an indecent joy 
amongst those in absolute power; insults, menaces against 
the principal citizens, the ministerial press unfettered, 
while the constitutional press is ignobly tied, the cham¬ 
bers silenced, the deputies illegally dissolved; no rules, 
no restraint, nothing foreseen by the men in power; the 
ordinances thrown by chance to the nation, as if it was an 
affront shewn to one particular person by a man of noble 
origin, who never fights; never was authority so abused 
and carried to such an excess. In spite of its wisdom, 
Parisians cannot understand the cruel derision with which 
they were treated. Paris, that great city—Paris, that su¬ 
perb model—Paris, which has saved France—Paris, victo¬ 
rious to day, which was given up by the court eight days 
since, to all the brutality of her soldiers> 

Sunday, 25th July, every thing was calm ; we waited 
quietly for the 3d of August; the assembly of the chambers 
appeared certain, the deputies had received private letters. 

The ordinances which were published the next day (the 
25th) were infamous; they abolished the most sacred 
rights ; the people were silent the whole day. M. Mangin 
did not find them miserable enough, therefore he added his 
ordinances to those of the J/ontfear. 

It was on Tuesday the 27th that the battle began; on 
that evening the minister sent spies and soldiers, unworthy 
of that name, to incense the people of Paris. Early in the 
morning, the people had been excited by the deplorable 
spectacle of confiscated journals and broken presses. 

But an armed force had been appointed, and its general 
received his commission; they were persuaded that two 
or three discharges of musquetry would compel France to 
yield at the first movement they made against the citizens. 
That occurred near the Palais Royalc. Soon after the gates 
were closed. The indignant multitude, instead of flying as 
it was expected, marched up to the troops. They fought— 
the populace without arms, surprised in their affliction, 
fought, resisted, dared the enemy, set fire to the barracks, 
euffered death ! Behold the aspect of affairs!—The theatres 
are shut, they are calling upon each other to arm; they 
seize all the instruments they can muster; the street St. 
Honor£ is deluged in blood. Meanwhile, M. de Polignac 
thinks himself victorious. His hotel is splendidly filled by 
the crowd of courtiers who flock thither. 

Early on Wednesday morning the whole city was under 
arms. The national guard assembled in their old uniforms; 
the shopkeepers left their wives, who saw thenl joyfully 
depart. The army and the people were soon opposed to 


each other. It was no longer a concern of the ministry, 
neither of M. de Polignac, individually, but it was a ques¬ 
tion which should conquer, the civil or military force, and 
the trial must be decisive. The ranks were formed, and 
the citizens looked around them for leaders. Already the 
interior posts were carried, the tri-colour flag had replaced 
the fleurs-de-lis ; the body guards retired, and their oppo¬ 
nent occupied their place. Again, at the Place de Grave, 
the two armies came in contact; the Hotel de Ville was 
taken and lost by each party successively. Listen! the 
fire of muskets and of cannon are opposed—the tocsin 
sounds in all quarters ; but at night, after a considerable 
slaughter on both sides, the possession of this contested 
post remains with us. The Duke of Ragusa (Marmont) 
lost 600 of the royal guards ; 200 of them had been slaugh¬ 
tered in the passages of the street; Betizy and St. Germain 
TAuterrois, the towers of Notre Dame and of the Abbaye 
were surmounted by the national flag. It was a fine day, a 
day of glory and of triumph. We were fatigued, it is true, 
but we were supported by our fellow citizens; every citi¬ 
zen’s house was a place of rest, every where we found re¬ 
freshment, and every instant added to our warlike stores ; 
the enemy, on the contrary, was parched with thirst, hun¬ 
gry, and their stores exhausted; we had taken possession 
of' their d£pot of food ; thus, on Wednesday night, Paris 
was in that state that we could not foil to augur a victory 
on the morrow. 

While the people who had just been fighting, reposed for 
a few hours, in order to recover their strength for the next 
day*6 work, there were many wise and discreet men who 
passed the night in a state of dreadful agitation. Those who 
had witnessed the former revolution, and the train of evils 
ensuing, presented themselves to their mental vision in 
agonizing reality; blood, anarchy, famine, prisons, exile, 
and the scaffold. They pictured to themselves the Court of 
St Cloud arriving with all its military train, and putting the 
city to the fire and sword; they trembled lest the people 
should be vanquished, and all our laws abrogated; absolute 
power taking place of the charter, all the fruits of the revo¬ 
lution of 89 destroyed for ever! France dishonoured and 
despised like a conquered country, the old despotism of 
courtiers and priests revived and weighing her down; all 
these great interests were in dcpcndance on a few hours of 
fighting! In the mean time the people awoke and resumed 
their arms. In those great movements which change the 
destinies of kingdoms, none is so correct as the instinctive 
action of the people; once enlist them in a cause and they 
will carry it, if not restrained by menacing provisoes or 
intemperate conceit; offer not to conduct them by rules of 
experience, they are useless; the people know how to ob¬ 
tain recourse to them, if they need such assistance. 

I must specify that during the nights of the 27th and 28th, 
every thing had been disposed for warfare. All the streets 
were barricadoed, and these obstacles were created on the 
Boulevards by the trees, which were cut down in every 
direction, and some of them left in a situation to be preci¬ 
pitated upon the rebel troops. The streets were unpaved, 
and the stones carried to the tops of the houses to be thrown 
at them from thence. On the left bank of the Seine they 
took the various carriages, and knocking away the shaft's 
they laid them across the street, closely encompassed by 
stones, and they soon obtained a solid compact. By the 
side of a clumsy waggon was placed an elegant chariot 
covered with armorial ensigns, whose proprietors they 
laughed at because they were thus compelled to walk to 
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their hotels. Every street had a barrier so constructed, the 
inhabitants neither spared the barrels of their cellars, nor 
the furniture of their houses; and public notices were put 
up to teach the populace how these barriers should be con¬ 
structed. All Paris was defended in this manner after 
Tuesday. 

Thursday, the 29th, was come, and the Hotel de Ville 
having been captured over night, the Tuilleries and the 
Louvre, which were defended by the Swiss, remained to 
our attack. We were at the commencement and at the 
ending of this campaign; ever since day-light the mob had 
been providing themselves with all the arms which they 
could find. The gens d'armes and the soldiers of the line 
had been dispossessed of their accoutrements, and they had 
hastily collected from the theatres all the arms intended for 
the operas and melo-dramas ; they also disarmed the fire¬ 
men, and those poor fellows were happy to resign weapons 
which they would not make use of against their country¬ 
men. " Take our muskets and swords,*' said they, " but 
leave us our hatchets ; we would at least be glad to use I 
them in the case of a house being fired.** 

Already were the people in motion to go to the Louvre 
and the Tuilleries, when an unexpected reinforcement 
arrived. The pupils of the Polytechnic school had forced 
the gates, and were come to join their fellow citizens in 
fighting for the constitution and the laws. These brave 
fellows were received with transport, and took the com¬ 
mand of the troops. The street of the Luxemburgh was 
opened to them. “I am your chief,** 6aid one as he 
mounted a fine white horse. “ General,** said another, " I 
am your aid-de-camp ;" and he twined a piece of yellow 
stuff round his waist for a sash. One guarded the powder, 
another guided the cannon, for on Thursday we were pro¬ 
vided with great guns. At last they marched against the 
' Louvre, and at eleven o*clock it surrendered to a pupil of 
the Polytechnic who directed the assault—an hero of twenty 
years. In spite of the iron missiles of the Swiss, the young 
man marched up almost to the gate. The balls fell upon 
him, and around him ; but he was immoveable. Just as he 
arrived at the iron gate a superior officer drew near: 
“ Open,” said the young commandant, " if you will not be 
exterminated: for freedom and strength belong to the 
people." The officer refused, and snapped his pistol, which 
did not go off. The youth then seized the officer, and drew 
the back of his sword across his throat—“ Your life is in 
my hands, " said he, “ but I will not shed blood.** 

The Tuilleries wite taken in nearly a similar way to the 
Louvre, by a youth who advanced singly to the parley, 
having the tri-colourcd flag in his hands; the two parties 
were arranged in order of battle; the ensign walked at his 
usual pace near to the triumphal arch ; more than a thou¬ 
sand muskets were fired at him, and not one hit him: he 
then retreated to shelter himself under the arch, where he 
remained till the palace was taken possession of by the 
Parisians. 

In fine, at one o'clock Paris was completely victorious. 
The barracks of Babylon-street were burnt; the hotel of 
the body guard was taken; the Hotel de Ville, the Tuille¬ 
ries and Louvre belonged to us; all the regiments of the 
line had come over—the gendarmerie and three regiments 
of the royal guard; Paris had a provisional government, a 
watch word and regular patrol, a Chamber of Deputies and 
a Chamber of Peers; the revolution was accomplished ; 
there only remained some Swiss and a few others of the 
royal guard, who were cutrenched in the Bois do Boulogne 


and Champs Elys&s—a feeble remnant of an army inca¬ 
pable of resisting the will of the people who defend their 
laws : men whom hunger and remorse brought daily to our 
ranks, and who to-morrow will like us be qf the people . 
Such is the generosity and greatness of the men of this 
nation. 

These are some of the numerous facts resulting from an 
event whose benefits are immense. It was on the 29th July 
only that the Charter truly began ; the Charter without the 
14th article, the Charter without ambiguity ! The people 
were all heroes, and they relate of those heroes more fine 
actions and more heroic speeches than we can repeat 
here. 

A citizen found in the Duchess of Bern's apartments a 
small gold box filled with gold ; he carried it to the Hotel 
de Ville, where the precious burden was deposited. Neither 
was any thing taken from the public edifices, neither from 
any particular houses ; no violence was committed. “ Pro¬ 
tection to the people, and respect to property,'* these were 
the words and rallying point of order. 

They recite an excellent speech of a venerable old man of 
Notre Dame des Victoires : " What you have given up your 
arms then?'* said a neighbour. "Given up my arms!’* 
said the brave old man; " I lend them, but never give 
them!’’ 

A brazier named Richards, and Dubois, an old brigadier, 
fought between Sevres and Versailles, on 31st July, against 
twenty cuirassiers of the royal guard. They dismounted 
two soldiers, and returned to Paris in triumph on their 
horses. 

At the attack of the Louvre a young fellow only eighteen 
years old, named Charles Bourgeois deRaevon, was the first 
to ascend, armed with pistols not charged (neither had he 
any powder), to plant the flag upon the colonnade. Bour¬ 
geois was pursued by five Swiss, and received several stabs 
of the bayonet, which stopped his career. " Grant me one 
line in the Journal des Debats," said he, " that my father 
may read my name in print; that is all I ask.** Poor 
Bourgeois has had his wish ! 

The old meu, and all those advancing into life in 1793, 
were astonished at the deeds of those three days, which 
began by the provocation of a Minister, and finished by the 
triumph of the people. Never, they say, was such a battle 
seen; those of the revolution of 1789 never lasted more 
than a day; but none of the previous events have equalled 
those from the 27th to 29th July! There were no pro¬ 
scriptions, no murders, no power usurped, no temples pro¬ 
faned ; and to celebrate the victories, the funeral obsequies 
were performed without ostentation, and a cross of wood 
placed opposite that colonnade of the Louvre -of which the 
Parisians were so proud, and which the Swiss compelled 
them to deface, but of which the very act makes them 
prouder than ever. 

At the view of so many wonders effected so sponta¬ 
neously, and with so little trouble, one is tempted to ex¬ 
claim " It it a romance /** Will it not be said that France 
is placed under the guidance of a blessed and powerful 
fatality, which severs her at one stroke from the hands 
of despotism, and which doing us all justice (whether the 
throne is raised up or broken down), will not refuse to 
lengthen our national history by the record of those glorious 
days. J.D. 
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MARRIAGES AND DEATHS IN HIGH LIFE, 

WITH A GLANCE AT PROJECTED UNIONS. 


Once again the standard of the beautiful is planted iu the 
circles of fashion, and the willing slaves of the “ ladies of 
the creation,” crowd around the radiant symbol of amity 
and love. The god of marriage, whose torch had been 
deadened by his tears, again raises the flaming brand with 
the rapture of returning happiness* and the noblest and 
fairest of the land are the first among his votaries. 

“ Now we’ll throw the cypress by, 

And twine the rose-wreath merrily.” 

It is in the recollection of our readers, that we “glanced” 
at the projected union of the talented nobleman Lord Por- 
chester, with Henrietta Anne, eldest daughter of the 
late Lord Henry Molyneux Howard. Those of our dis¬ 
tinguished readers who are so happy as to enjoy the friend¬ 
ship of the parties, will rejoice to learn that an union, 
which promises a continuity of the highest felicity, has at j 
length been celebrated, and that the noble poet is the hus¬ 
band of so much worth and loveliness. 

Alas! we were compelled to put our wedding garment off, 
and to mingle onr tears with those of the friends of the 
respected Lady Gray Egerton, who expired suddenly, at 
the Coburg Hotel. In the midst of earthly enjoyments, her 
ladyship was snatched away to mingle with better spirits in 
the skies, where the pleasure never satiates, the enjoyment 
never dies. 

But again 

“ Let the bells be rung, 

And the chorus sung,” 

for the honoured son of Sir Robert Wig ram, Bart. (Ed¬ 
ward) has been blest with the hand of the beautiful and 
accomplished Miss Catherine Smith, daughter of George 
Smith, Esq., M.P. And the pious and talented Rev. G. A. 
Dawson, of Edwardston Hall , Suffolk, has also united his 
name on the records of Hymen, with that of Louisa, third 
daughter and co-heiress of the late Sir Thomas Palkerton, 
Bart., of tyevety York. May they enjoy that happiness un¬ 
disturbed and unalloyed, which their merits are calculated 
to inspire. 

Again arc we called upon to wear the smiles of joy, and 
to attend at the holy altar, to bear witness to the celebra¬ 
tion of a happy union between Lady Charlotte Crofton, 
and S. George Caulfield, Esq., of the 1st Life Guards, 
]»erformed at St. George’s, Hanovcr-squarc, the very Rev. 
the Dean of Carlisle officiating upon the occasion. The 
distinguished party assembled to witness this interesting 
event, afterwards partook of a dejuni at the Duchess of 
Marlborough's, whilst the happy bride and bridegroom 
left town for Warfield Park. 

Among the gratifying record of those who have been made 
happy since our last notice, we must insert the honoured 
name of the noble Earl Roscommon, who, on Thursday, 
19th ult., was united, at Bryanstoue-square, to Charlotte, 
second daughter of the late John Talbot, Esq., and sister 
to the present Earl of Shrewsbury. The ceremony had 
been previously performed at the house of the uncle of the 
amiable bride, Robert Selby, Esq., by the Rev. Dr Bram- 
ston, according to the rites of the Roman Catholic church. 

Again, however, we have to breathe the notes of sorrow, 
for the loss of the Honourable Mrs. John Stapleton, who, 
on the 8th ult., expired at Grazely, near Reading; but as 


quickly we are called upon to chronicle another matrimo¬ 
nial anion, that of T. W.Bramston, Esq., of Skreens, with 
Eliza, the fifth daughter of the late Admiral Sir Eliab 
Harvey. Nothing could possibly afford us greater pleasure 
than to record this interesting celebration, the amiable 
qualities of both parties having long endeared them to a 
numerous circle of friends ; and it is our prayer and trust 
that no cloud will ever darken their day of life, the morn¬ 
ing of which has opened so brightly. 

If the human heart grieves deeply at the loss of aged 
friends, how much greater must be the agony when youth¬ 
ful worth and loveliness pass into the silent tomb ? The 
noble family of Mansfield is plunged into unutterable 
grief, for the beautiful and amiable Lady Cecilia Sarao 
Murray has yielded her pure and holy spirit to that om¬ 
niscient Being, by whose breath it was bestowed, and in the 
I7th year of her age. She passed away like a cloud, to the 
paradise prepared for the blessed. 

Gilstone Park , Herts, has lately been the scene of one 
of the most affecting events that has ever been onr task to 
record. Julia, the eldest daughter of R. P. Ward, Esq., 
after a lengthened illness, expired on the 13th ult.; on the 
ensuing day her sister Catherine, who had never ceased 
watching over her beloved relative until she died, was so 
overcome by her intensity of suffering, that her heart broke 
under it, and under the same roof lay, only the remains of 
two young and amiable ladies, the one a victim to her sor¬ 
row for a sister’s loss. 

From the melancholy reflections which those events in¬ 
spire, we are called to report the projected union of the 
eldest son of Sir Edward Knatchbull, Bart., with the 
agreeable Miss Watts Russell, of Ham Hall, an event 
which, we trust, will produce unmingled happiness. 


THE DRAMA. 


“ The Drama inspires by example, what the teacher 
would enforce by precept.” Steele. 

Taglionk —We have the pleasure of enriching our ma¬ 
gazine this month, with a beautifully engraved portrait of 
MadamoUelle Taclioni, in the praise of whose unquestion¬ 
ably pre-eminent abilities we lately made some lengthened 
observations. It must be allowed, that the Kino’s Theatre 
has long been in a state of comparative destitution with 
regard to female dancers of really first-rate pretensions; 
we have had no one who combined the richness and 
splendour of the art with that chasteness and parity of style 
which can alone constitute perfection. We may probably 
be referred by some enthusiast to the exhibitions of 
Noblet, or of Mbrcandotti ; but it must be allowed, that 
the charm which their performances were calculated to 
excite was destroyed by the arrogance and conceit, which 
no observer could be blind to. Ronzi Vestris attracted 
many admirers, and there was certainly a refinement in her 
exhibitions which obtained for her a very exalted rank in 
her profession; but there was still a wildness about her 
movements, a want of finish in her style, which forbade the 
hope of any transcendant success: her figure was also 
against her. Fanny Bias was a charming, but not a good 
dancer; she floated over the boards like a spirit of gossa¬ 
mer, and excited admiration from her neatness and pretti- 
nesB of style. Julie Varennes, one of the latest novelties. 
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has created much sensation; but we enquire whether any 
individual, soberly and seriously considering her perform¬ 
ances, can conscientiously allow that eminent degree of 

S aise which it was lately the fashion to bestow upon her. 

er dancing is fascinating, we allow ; but it is still defi¬ 
cient in that peculiar grace and refinement which charac¬ 
terize that of Taglioni. But a very limited portion of the 
London public, we apprehend, have had an opportunity of 
beholding the performances of this (Uesse de la danse , in 
consequence of the shortness of her late engagement; those 
who were so fortunate as to catch a glance of such delight 
can never have it effaced from their remembrance. We 
can compare the dancing of Taglioni with nothing in ex¬ 
istence : it is all richness, grace, and purity, and seeming 
more characteristic of other worlds than of our own; to be 
sufficiently admired it must be beheld; words can convey 
but a very inadequate idea of its splendour and perfection. 
We understand her next visit to this metropolis will be a 
lengthened one; the whole town will, in consequence, have 
opportunities of acknowledging the truth of our observa¬ 
tions ; in the mean time we refer to our engraving for a just 
representation of so transcendant a professor of one of the 
most delightful arts, and who may truly merit the appella¬ 
tion of the first female dancer in the world. 

The Opera closed for the season on the 7th ult. with selec¬ 
tions from II Matrimonio Segreto , and II Turco in Italia. 
We scarcely remember a season so successful as this has 
proved ; nor are we surprised at such success : the power¬ 
ful novelties produced by M. Laporte unquestionably de¬ 
manded the patronage of the beau monde , which was be¬ 
stowed in the most honourable and effectual manner. The 
engagement of Lablache alone would have ensured a suc¬ 
cessful season, so highly do we estimate the powers of that 
great performer. 

The conductors of our summer theatres seem to be sleep¬ 
ing at their posts, and require a little critical “jogging/’ to 
induce them to exertion. Mr. Arnold is in dudgeon at the 
ill-success of his Don Juan, considering, very wisely, that 
wh$t was unsuccessful at the Opera, with a first-rate com¬ 
pany, ought to attract at the Adelphi , supported by Mr. 
Aldridge, Miss Ferguson, and half a dozen more un¬ 
knowns. Thus the “ ungrateful town” are not con¬ 
sidered worthy of any thing better in the shape of no¬ 
velty, than the “ revival” of some popular operas, that 
have been hacknied through every season. How 
Mr. Arnold can term his performance of Der Vampyr, 
Tit for Tat , &c., revivals, it puzzles us to conceive. 

With only one individual in the company, who can exe¬ 
cute any intricate and powerful music, Mr. Arnold per¬ 
sists in performing the most difficult operas : how can it 
be expected that in this age of musical refinement, the 
public will assemble to have their “ears split” by the 
violent assaults of the barbarians that are congregated in 
the vocal troop at the Adelphi . Our heads still ache with 
the tremendous melody of Mr. Hunt, in the Cost fan Tutte , 
which we patriotically endured for the benefit of our gentle 
readers; and still feel the hacking of Mr. Thorne’s endea¬ 
vours upon our nerves, in the same opera. Phillips, 
however, bore his burthen bravely, a brilliant star shining 
amidst a mass of darkness, more resplendent from the sur¬ 
rounding obscurity. 

The talented and pretty little Miss Coveney has con¬ 
cluded a short engagement at this theatre; when this 
highly-gifted child is more fully before the public, we shall 
remark upon her merits, which are really great. 


The Haymarket is not far above the Addphi in its pro¬ 
duction of novelty; two new farces, and the appearance of 
a new female vocalist, constituting the whole. Of the lady 
(Mrs. Evans) , we shall speak first, and our remarks will be 
short. Mrs. Evans is one of those singers whose abilities 
under the head of respectable; more endured than admired, 
and maintaining a situation upon the London theatre only 
till the novelty ceases, and then heard of no more. We 
have had too many pretty female vocalists, most of them 
now entirely forgotten, and a similar fate will Mrs. Evans 
experience. Without decidedly great abilities, no female 
vocalist will ever be able to maintain a situation in London: 
they must dare the rivalry of Paton, or else return to 
their original obscurity. And now, dismissing the fair 
debutante (not, however, without our tribute to her really 
very pleasing talents), we proceed to the first farce of the 
month, Honest Frauds, the chief object in which is a beau¬ 
tiful air by Horn, The deep , deep sea; it is a delightful com¬ 
position, replete with sweetness and refinement, and will 
long enjoy its popularity. John Reeve has a character 
which he sustains with considerable drollery. 

A Husband at Sight is the title of the subsequent novelty; 
the plot turns upon the subject of Catherine Padckuits (Mrs. 
Humby), being compelled to marry the first person that is 
presented to her by order of the Baroness, to prevent the 
son of the said Baroness from taking that important office 
upon himself. The Baroness's son, however, had previ¬ 
ously solicited the hand of Augusta, a young Polish girl, who 
follows her faithless lover in male attire, and is unluckily 
the first person that is caught for the husband of Catherine. 
A great deal of confusion of course ensues, and the piece 
f“ ds the marriage of Augusta with the Baroness’s son. 
We will not stop to remark upon the probability of the story, 
and the author, whoever he may be, has cause to thank us 
for our forbearance. Miss Mordaunt and Mrs. Humby 
displayed abilities which would have glossed over infinitely 
greater errors than A Husband at Sight developed, and to 
those two talented actresses may be ascribed the success of 
the farce. 

The Theatre in Tottenham Street maintains its re¬ 
putation by the merits of its productions, and the general 
excellence of its management. In our last number we no- 
ticed, with approbation, the merits of the gentleman who 
fulfils the duties of leader of the band at this establish¬ 
ment. We have again the plcasureablc task of speaking of 
Mr. Zerbini, and of noticing some very masterly compo¬ 
sitions which he has produced. A very delightful air, sung 
by Mrs. Chapman, in an interesting drama called Mary 
Graham, displays abilities of a very high order of excel¬ 
lence, and justifies us in bestowing our most unqualified 
approbation upon the merits of this young composer. 

The Surrey has devoted itself to some very low pieces, 
and no critical remonstrance can induce the management 
to alter their arrangements. Mr. Elliston very probably 
finds it advantageous to pursue his present system, and as 
we, certainly, have no right to interfere with the pe¬ 
cuniary views of any individual, we refrain from remark. 

Michael Boai, the chin chopper, whose performances arc 
really surprising, is at present delighting the visitors at 
Astley’s. 
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PLATE THE FIRST. 
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FASHIONABLE HEAD-DRESSES 
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PLATE THE SECOND. 
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Two birds of Paradise inserted in the braid that winds 
round the brows waves gracefully over them. 

Fig. 2.—A back view of the preceding head-dress. 

Fig. 3.— A Bridal Coiffure. —AVhat head-dress could possi¬ 
bly be placed on that finely turned head that would be un¬ 
becoming to so lovely a face ? Nevertheless be it said^,«n 
passant , that all beautiful as it is, it does not promise much 
steadiness of character. The hair is disposed in compare* 
tively light curls in front ; the hind hair, tightly turned up, 
is divided into five parts; four form bows, which are 
placed on the right side, the fifth, a soft braid, is wound 
round the base of the bows, a bouquet of orange-flowers is 
inserted in them near the top, and droops over to the left 
side. A superb veil of English point lace, disposed in 
drapery behind, forms five points, which surmounts the 
bows. 

Fig. 4.—A back view of figure three. 

Fig. 5.— An Evening Head-Dress. —The wit that sparkles 
in those fine eyes is tempered by the good-nature that plays 
about the really pretty mouth.. There may be handsomer 
faces, but there cannot be one more attractive than this. 
The head-dress is one of those that demands particular care 
in the arrangement, otherwise it may appear heavy or 
loaded. The front hair is arranged on the right side in a 
full tuft of curls; the hind hair is divided into three parts, 
which form the three full bows, one of which descends 
upon the forehead, tbe two others are placed far back. A 
bouquet of bluets is inserted in the centre of the forehead 
at the base of the bows, and sprigs of fancy flowers crown 
them. 

Fig. 6.—A back view of the preceding head-dress. 

Fig. 7. — A full Dress Coiffure. —This head-dress is not 
more remarkable for its beauty than for its singular no¬ 
velty. The front hair is disposed on one side in full curls. 
The hind hair combed tightly up behind is divided into 
three parts, one of which forms on the summit of the head 
a bow exactly resembling a cockle-shell; the Second, a 
bow of the ordinary form, which descends upon the fore¬ 
head on the left side. The front hair forms a full tuft of 
curls between these bows. The third part is divided into 
several small plaits, which are so arranged as to imitate 
perfectly the shape of a basket, in which is placed a bou¬ 
quet composed of corn flowers and ripe ears of corn; a 
sprig of flowers is also placed between the bows, and an¬ 
other at the side. A bandeau of emeralds, with a diamond 
clasp in tbe centre, is brought low upon the forehead. 

Fig. 8.—A back view of figure 7. 


PLATE THE THIRD. 

- first evening dress. —(Back view, whole length.) 

Caneiou of blond net, made low round the bust, and full; 
the fulness is arranged in an embroidered band. Lap- 
pels of blond lace form the canezou en cceur before and be¬ 
hind. The sleeves, which are of blue gros de Naples, are 
nearly concealed by a triple fall of blond lace. The skirt is 
composed of blue crape, over blue gros de Naples; it is 
beautifully trimmed round the border with blond lace, dis¬ 
posed in crescents, with a nceud of blue gauze ribbon in the 
centre of each. The hair is dressed in light curls on the 
temples, and in two rows behind. A gold chain is brought 
low upon the forehead, and bouquets of roses and corn¬ 
flowers placed at each side. 

second evening dress. —.Back view , i cholelength) 

A jaconot muslin caneiou, very richly embroidered; the 
sleeves arc b limber'd! e. The skirt is of green gros de 


Naples , made sufficiently short to show the rich embroidery 
which borders the white under-dress. The skirt is em¬ 
broidered in green silk, one shade darker, considerably 
above the knee. Tablier di Benns of painted foulard, with 
braces and ceinture of dark lavendar colour. The hair is 
disposed in large curls on the forehead, and fastened up 
with knots of ribbon behind. 

morning dress. 

A dress of rose coloured gros des Indies , the corsage made 
up to the throat, is ornamented with a piece of the same 
material cut in deep points, which goes round the back 
in the style of a pelerine, and forms the front of the 
bust en cwur; the points arc edged with a narrow silk 
trimming to correspond in colour. A rich open guimp 
also corresponding in colour, borders the skirt at the knee. 
Hat of grass green gros de Naples trimmed with a bou¬ 
quet of roses with buds and foliage, and knots of rose 
coloured ribbon. Collarette of blond net. 

«- A YOUNG lady’s DRE88. 

White trowsers made very wide and long, confined to 
the leg at the ancle and finished round the bottom with 
two rows of embroidery. Frock of Batiste de laine , em¬ 
broidered round the border. Canezou of jaconot muslin. 
Straw hat. Ceinture of broad vapeur ribbon, with long 
ends. Kid half-boots, corresponding in colour with the 
sash. 

HALF LENGTH FIGURES. 

Fig. 1.—A front view of the first evening dress. 

Fig. 2.—A front view of the second evening dress. 

Fig. 3.—A back view of the morning dress. 


PLATE THE FOURTH. 

FIRST MORNING DRESS. 

A jaconot muslin dress, the corsage is made with a little 
fullness, and trimmed with a double fall of embroidery, 
h V erf ant. Long sleeves of equal fullness from the shoulder 
to the wrist, confined to the arm just above the elbow, and 
ornamented with a fall of embroidery, en manckette. A 
very deep flounce, richly embroidered at the bottom, is set 
on as high as the knee, and surmounted by a broad em¬ 
broidery. Hat of rose-coloured gros de Naples , trimmed 
in a peculiarly light and becoming style, withnanufr of rose- 
coloured gauze ribbon. The ceinture corresponds in colour 
with the hat. 

SECOND MORNING DRESS. 

A dress of green gros de Naples , it is that shade called 
Vert Americain. Corsage b la Heine de Naples, trimmed 
with the same material, and both the trimming and the 
corsage are embroidered in silk braiding to correspond with 
the dress. The skirt is also embroidered both above the 
knee and at the extremity of the border. The hat is of rice 
straw, the brim is lined with pink crape. A blond lace 
drapery surrounds the upper part of the crown, and de¬ 
scends upon the brim. A neeud of rose-coloured ribbon is 
attached to the front of the crown by a cordon , which falls 
back upon the neck. A plume of rose-coloured feathers 
placed immediately under the drapery in front, droops over 
the brim. 

THIRD MORNING DRR88. 

A dross of pink and white striped muslin, corsage uni . 
The trimming of the skirt is of the same material disposed 
in chevrons . The upper part of the sleeve, which is of the 
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usual size, is of the material of the dress. The lower part 
is of jaconot muslin, arranged by bands in four boufans ca- 
nezou fichu of jaconot muslin,' cut round the border in points. 
Sautoir of pink gauze ribbon. Hat of pink crape decorated 
under the brim with a small bouquet of fancy flowers, 
and a nccud of gauze ribbon. A mmi is attached on the 1 
right side of the crown near the top, the ends of which 
are twisted round the crown, and form a nccud at the back. ; 

FASHIONABLE MILLINERY. 

Fio. 1.—A cap composed of embroidered tulle, and trim¬ 
med with vapeur gauze ribbon. The shape of the caul and 
the arrangement of the borders, give to this head-dress very 
much the appearance of a capote. 

Fig. 2.—A back view of the preceding head-dress. 

Fig. 3.—A back view,half-length, of the second morning 
dress. 

Fig. 4.—A back view, half-length, of the third morning 
dress. 

NEWEST LONDON FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER, 1830. 

Hail, Goddess of the radiant mien ! the cloud that ob¬ 
scured thy brilliant reign, is dispelled, and thy never 
despoiled ordinances compel thy fair lieges to replace their 
mourning garb by the tasteful costume which thine impe¬ 
rial decree has sanctioned. It is in the recesses of thy 
chosen temple in Cleveland Row, that we must seek for all 
that is novel and rcchercht in female attire ; and it shall be 
our delightful task to select, from its superb collection, 
novelties which cannot fail to please the taste of all our 
flair readers. 

HATS AND BONNETS.—Crape, rice straw, and va¬ 
rious kinds of silk, are all worn in carriage dress. Some 
of those in crape have the brim bordered with straw, beau¬ 
tifully wrought, a point which turns up behind is bordered 
in a similar manner. A piece of crape is arranged on the 
left side in the form of an arch, from which proceeds a 
roso, or two small flowers. A similar ornament is placed 
in the point at the back. 

A hat of white grot de Naples is trimmed with two 
branches of rose, laurel, full of flowers and buds; they 
are placed one on each side, at the bottom of the crown, 
and lean forward to the front, where they cross each other; 
a knot of ribbon is placed in front, near the bottom of the 
crown, and a smaller knot at the base of the flowers behind. 
Both these hats are trimmed under the brim with coquet 
of ribbon, of the cockle-shell form. 

Some Leghorn hats are trimmed with flowers; others 
with bouquets of short feathers, which at this moment are 
more in favour than long ones. These feathers are always 
either straw colour or white, but the latter are most in 
request. 

Capotes of pros de Naples are no longer finished at the 
edge of the brim with blond lace, but with a deep fall of 
English point lace. Those of crape are frequently orna¬ 
mented with a tresse of straw at the edge of the brim, and 
the ribbons which trim them are also edged with straw. 
The most novel, and, in our opinion, the prettiest capotes, 
ore those of gaze Seme, lined with lilac, or rose-coloured 
pros de Naples , and trimmed with a single knot of ribbon 
on one side. 

A new material for hats and bonnets, which promises to 
be in favour, but is as yet little worn, is called paille lissc; 
It is striped in colours, and la a serpentine direction. 
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OUT-DOOR COSTUME.— Oros de Naples , striped silks, 
muslins, and various fancy materials are worn in carriage- 
dress. A ne\tr summer pelisse, remarkable for its ele¬ 
gance, and the simplicity of its form, is composed of thin 
jaconot muslin, and lined with straw-coloured pros de Na¬ 
ples; it is open in front, the corsage is en peignoir, with a 
double pelerine, square behind, but rounded at the corners. 
It is trimmed with a fall of broad lace, set on all round, 
rather full; the pelerines are trimmed to correspond. 
There 16 no collar, but a triple fall of laee ornaments the 
throat. 

Dresses of batiste de laine are generally made en, robe. 
They are usually embroidered above the hem with flowers 
or foliage of one colour only. 

If dresses of striped silk are of the redmgote form they 
are worn with chemissettes h la Leontme, and are finished 
down the bottom and up the fronts with a light fancy silk 
trimming to correspond in colour with the dress; but if 
madeen robe, then a canezou is indispensable. 

Printed muslin dresses are worn by many £Ug antes, but 
those flowered in stripes are no longer seen upon well- 
dressed women, the new patterns are all in detached bou¬ 
quets. 

Canezous and chemissettes continue to form a most im¬ 
portant article of female dress; we shall describe some 
whose elegance and novelty make us consider them most 
worthy of our fair readers* attention. 

The canezou fichu, which has just appeared, is composed 
of English lace ; it forms a point behind, and the fronts 
cross under the ceinture, and form also a point. Others 
cross in the robe stile; they are made with double jockles. 
A third kind are flat upon the shoulders, and a little full in 
front; a trimming goes round the bust which forms a pele¬ 
rine, these last are extremely pretty in cambric; they are 
trimmed with narrow lace. Our imitation of Valenciennes 
is tho most in favour. These canezous are generally made 
with two square collars. 

Scarfs are very much worn, some are of crfpe ziphir , of 
one colour only ; others are of white China crape, flowered 
at the ends, and a great number arc of gauze ; it is really 
no exaggeration to say that wc see every day new patterns 
appear in the last material. 

\ DRESSES.—The newest morning dresses are peignoirs, 

either of white muslin, or of muslin printed in very small 
| patterns ; these dresses are made to sit close to the shape 
behiud, but the fronts are loose, and are confined in full 
folds by the cemture. 

Corsages crossed in drapery are certainly most in favour 
in half-dress. We see, however, some elegant women who 
adopt those partially high, made with a little fulness before 
and behind at the bottom of the waist, plain upon the 
shoulders, and ornamented en pelerine, with a trimming 
which is open and broad upon the shoulder, where it forms 
a jockey. Sleeves continue to be very wide at the top, and 
rather close to the arm at bottom, but yet not so very tight 
as they were worn a short time back. 

Gauze and crape are in favour in foil dress, but muslin is 
worn almost as much in grand costume, as it is for social 
parties. Silk dresses are also adopted for the latter. The 
only trimmings adopted for the bonders of dresses are em¬ 
broideries or passementeries . Blond lace flounces are in 
favour for dresses, as are also embroideries, either in 
white or colours. 

Among the trimmings embroiderod in colours, the most 
elegant are those composed of long sprigs of foliage, in 
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various shades of green, the leaves of which cross each 
other nearly at the bottom. 

A muslin dress embroidered in white has the coreage 
ornamented with worked poignet *, and the sleeves of four 
bottfon*; the highest of those bouffon* was extremely 
voluminous. The trimming of this dress is peculiarly novel 
and elegant, it is a biai « cut in festooned dent*, which are 
edged with embroidery; the lower part of this biai* is 
worked in a row of palms. 

HEAD-DRESSES.—The most novel bbret* are of blond, 
ornamented with white feathers ; they have a large open¬ 
ing under the brim on the right side, in the form of a 
crescent, it is closed by a net-work of ribbons. 

A whita crape hat is ornamented with a bird of Paradise 
placed behind, so as to turn round the crown at the top ; a 
sprig of small flowers, which also comes from behind, 
crosses in front the plumage of the bird. 

Flowers are very much in favour for trimming gauze and 
crape hats; if they are arranged in bouquets there are 
always two, one placed near the top of the crown, and the 
other at the opposite side on the edge of the brim. Ribbons 
continue to be worn very broad and rich. The inside of 
the brim of many hats is ornamented with a ribbon, edged 
with blond lace. 

Caps increase in favour both in dress and undress, full* 
is a great deal worn in the latter; some are bordered with 
sharp-pointed dent*, a leaf resembling that of the Persian 
lilac fills the hollow of each dent. 

Others are trimmed with points formed of ribbons folded 
in two, and turned in such a manner as to make a double ' 
comet. 

Dress caps are of blond lace, ornamented with long 
sprigs of small flowers, or ears of green corn mingled with 
poppies. The first are placed above the border on the right 
side, the others beneath it on the left. 

Fashionable colours are rose-colour, lilac, lemon-colour, 
azure blue, lavendar-bloom, and various shades of green. 

NEWEST PARISIAN FASHIONS. 

FROM TI1E MOST AUTHENTIC B0URCE8. 

Hats begin gradually to contract their dimensions, the 
new ones have very low crowns, the brims are a little 
shallower than they have been lately worn, and not quite 
so wide. Some have one side of the brim a little larger 
than the other. 

Leghorn and rice straw hats and bonnets are still in 
favour, as are also crape and various kinds of silk. All the 
fair favourers of the revolution, make a point of wearing 
the national colours, and its strongest partisans are seen 
in hats of white crape, silk, or rice straw, ornamented 
with flowers of deep red and blue ribbons. 

Some fair republicans sport white hats trimmed with 
coquelicot'*, bluet t, and boule* de Neige. The ribbon resem¬ 
bles the politics of some of its wearers, it is double faced, 
one side blue and the other red. 

OUT DOOR COSTUME.— Peignoir* are at present very 
much worn. For the early morning walk a peignoir of 
cambric or jaconot muslin, without any other trimming than 
the rosettes of the same material which fasten it down the 
front, is adopted by many elegant women. Among the vari¬ 
ous dresses which are seen in the Tuilleries* gardens from 
two till five in the afternoon, peignoir* are most numerous ; 
they are of jaconot muslin; the most novel have a narrow 
embroidery above the hem in feather-stitch, to which is 


attached a cambric trimming, small plaited, and edged with 
narrow Valenciennes lace; there are two collars, both 
square, and trimmed to correspond; one much smaller 
than the other, is supported round the neck by a tautotr, 
the other falls on the shoulders. The sleeve is of the tm- 
beeille form, and is trimmed at the hand with a small plait¬ 
ed trimming, narrower than that of the collar. 

Canexou* are for the most part made plain upon the shoul¬ 
ders, and foil before and at the bottom of the waist. All 
huvejockiet, some are set on double and full; others make 
part of the canezou . There is no seam on the shoulder, but 
a deep point divided in the centre, falls low upon the arm. * 
The most elegant canezou* of this form are embroidered in 
a narrow pattern round the edge, and trimmed with lace. 

Some of the new collarettes are made in biai* ; they are 
open in front, and attached to a plain band ; unless they 
are worn with a *autoir f they foil in such a manner as to 
leave the throat entirely bare. Some ladies obviate that 
inconvenience, by placing a ruche on the plain band. 
Many ladies attach their colarette* with nceud* of ribbon of 
the national colours. 

DRESSES.—Printed muslins are in considerable favour 
in negligi. Some of those combining the national colours 
have white grounds, thickly strewed with bouquets of roses 
and blue bells, others are striped in wreaths of red and 
blue flowers ; and some are striped in alternate thick and 
thin stripes of red, blue, and white. White muslin and 
striped gro* de Naples are also worn. 

HEAD-DRESSES.—Crapes, watered silk, and a variety 
of fancy gauzes are all in favour for hats in full drees, and 
blond almost always makes part of the trimming. Some 
hats which have the crown of the helmet shape, have s 
double row of blond disposed in drapery round it, others 
have the blond arranged in front of the crown so as par¬ 
tially to foil over a bouquet of flowers. If the hat is 
trimmed with blond and flowers which always go together, 
very little ribbon is used ; but if there is no blond, then a 
good deal of ribbon is employed. A large neeud is placed 
on one side of the crown, and two smaller ones connected 
by bands, with the one at the top, are placed one very near 
the bottom of the crown, at the back, and the other on 
the brim; the one at the back is generally composed of 
ends only; sometimes it is a pointed rosette, at others it 
has the form of an artichoke. The trimming of the inside 
of the brim generally corresponds with this ornament, 
mingled sometimes with flowers. 

JEWELLERY.—Enamelled trinkets are always in favour. 
Pins in half-dress are very prettily enamelled in different 
colours. Some less ornamented arc in the shape of a 
serpent coiled np. Pins for foil dress have the head orna¬ 
mented either with one or different coloured gems. 

Bracelets are composed of or bruni , they are twisted 
different times round the arm to form h Grecque , without 
a clasp, or with an enamalled one. We see also bracelets 
of coloured stones, set in plague* of plain gold squares and 
joined by small rings. 

MISCELLANEOUS.—Tortoishell combs with a plain high 
gallery, are now more in favour than those with open work. 

The most fashionable fans are in coloured leather, plain 
or painted, with bamboo sticks. Others mounted in the 
same manner are of watered gro* de Naplee. 

A good many are striped in the national colours, and 
come composed of mother of pearl are painted in the na¬ 
tional colours, in a variety of subjects, illustsative of the late 
events. 
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WITH ANECDOTES ILLUSTRATIVE AND CHARACTERISTIC. 


“ Here for inquiring mindt afield expand*. 

Which, reaped with industry, applause commando." 


LXXIII.—SngiisH <6aris» 


THE EARL OF BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

“ Our second George enobled Hobart’s name, 
Before oft mentioned on the roll of fame, 

Bade, (as the ’scutcheon birth-right still unfurls,) 
It be the title of a line qf Earle.* 1 — Brook. 


George Hobart Hampden, Baron Hobart of Bllckling, 
in the County of Norfolk, and a Baronet, succeeded to the 
estates and honours of his ancestors under the title of 
Earl of Buckinghamshire, (thus being the fifth noble¬ 
man of the race who had worn it,) upon the demise of his 
uncle, the fifth of February, one thousand eight hundred 
and sixteen ; and is consequently in the fourteenth year of 
his enjoyment of the Earldom. 

Although for many generations previous to the parsi¬ 
monious reign of the seventh Henry, the name of the 
fhmily was held in honourable estimation, and its conduct 
in the general affairs of life was highly respectable, still, 
from Sir John Hobart, Knight , who held the office of 
Attorney General to that avaricious monarch, have sprung 
the several branches of the Hobarts, who must now be 
the more immediate subjects of our enquiry. 

The next in descent from Sir John, the founder of the 
firailly honours, must be mentioned Sir Henry Hobart, 
Knight , a lawyer of whom it may be said, that he was a ripe 
and good one; not using his authority “as a cloak of 
maliciousness,” but for the distribution of justice and 
integrity. From him, whose demise occurred 22nd May, 
1611, sprung Sir John Hobart, of Blicking House, Nor¬ 
folk, at whose demise, in 1647, the title devolved upon 
his nephew. 

It was in May, 1728, that George the Second created 
John Hobart , Lord Hobart, Baron Hobart; and On 5th 
September, 1746, Earl of Buckinghamshire. From him 
fby Judith, daughter of Robert Britiffee, Esq.,) came John, 
(born 1722) the second Earl, who chose for the partner of 
his heart and home, Mary Anne, daughter and co-heiress of 
Sir Thomas Drury, Bart. This nobleman appears to have 
been considered of very influential character in his day, 
and calculated to represent at a great foreign court the 
munificence and authority of his country; since we find 
that in 1762 he was sent as our ambassador to St. Peters¬ 
burg, and in 1776, was further honoured by the favour of 
the government, and the countenance of his Sovereign, 
being invested with the authority, and clothed in the robes 
of Viceroy of Ireland. His Lordship died August 3, 1793, 

vol. vn. 


and having no lineal issue from his two marriages, was, of 
course, succeeded by bis brother George, the third 
Earl. This nobleman married in May, 1757, Albinia, 
daughter and co-heiress of Lord Vere Bertie, and grand¬ 
daughter of the Duke of Ancastor. By this accomplished 
lady he had George, (who just saw the light, and left it) 
Robert, Lord Hobart, and several daughters, who en¬ 
hanced the distinction, and increased the influence of the 
family, by uniting their fortunes to noble and distinguished 
gentlemen.* 

Upon the death of his father, Robert, whom we have just 
mentioned, (and who was born 6th May, 1760) succeeded 
to the Earldom. On November 30th, 1798, he was called 
up by writ to the House of Peers, as “ Baron Hobart of 
Blickling, in the county of Norfolk.” He married, first, 
(4th January, 1792), the widow of Thomas Adderley, Esq, 
From this union sprung a flower that in due time expanded 
into elegance and beauty, namely a daughter Jane, who in 
the due march of years married the Right Honourable John 
Robinson, the late Chancellor of the Exchequer, but now 
advanced to the Peerage, and the station of the upper 
house, where bis opinions are looked up to with respect, 
and his oratory frequently cheered by tbe applause of his 
hearers^-we mean the Lord Viscount Goderich. 

Death , we are told and know, 

**-knocks as loudly at the rich man’s door, 

As at the meanest cottage of the poor 
thus it will not be matter of surprise that he should have 
visited the house of Buckinghamshire. The Countess was 
smitten by the tyrant, and her place was no longer upon 
earth ! Sorrow, however, has bounds, and regret its days 
of triumph ; we must not, however, marvel, that.in 1799 
the Widower fled, for consolation to wedded affections 
once more. In June of that year he mafried Eleanor 
Agnet, daughter of William, first Lord Auckland, by 
whom he had no issue, in consequence of which, tbe family 
honours, titles, and immunities devolved, at his decease in 
1816, as we have shewn, upon Georoe Robert Hobart, 
the present and fifth Earl. 

Biographical notices of those who move in the higher 
circles of society, are sometimes as little imbued with 
wonder workings, and acute interest, as are, for the most 
part, the “ short and simple annals of the poor.” Bcsuka 
this, it may not be always either honest dealing or a pru¬ 
dent performance, to drag before an exaggerating tribunal, 
(as the world sometimes is) either the whole internal his¬ 
tory of the lordly dwelling, any more than it would to make 
“ story books” of the bumbler adventures which have 
sprung from the peasant’s cottage. Yet there are writers 
who not only have done , but do these things; feeding their 
appetites, and filling their pockets by distorting truth, and 
summoning invention. Wc are not, however, called upon 
to exert any particular acuteness, or affect any magnani¬ 
mous forbearance upon the present occasion. If St, 


* The Earl’s fourth daughter, Maria Anno, married 
George, Earl of Guilford, an event which took place 
upon the 30th September, 1785. 
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James's Square , and the Faro-table were formerly mentioned 
as connected together, and equally patronized by the female 
ancestors of noble houses , what care we, since our female 
nobility and their descendants of the same sex, would now 
as soon think of learning the language of the ring, or the 
trickeries of the turf, as follow the trade, or desire the ap¬ 
pellation of gamblers / In fact, and thus indeed as we are 
progressing towards improvement, they would equally detest 
soiling their gloves with a dice as their voice with a wager. 
If the Earl of Buckinghamshire has not fulfilled the pro¬ 
mise which his earlier parliamentary career, as Lord 
H obart, promised, there may be causes too deep for specu¬ 
lation to grapple with, too domestically interwoven to ad¬ 
mit of the officious gaze of prying curiosity. If Hamlet was 
correct when he says to Horatio, that “there are more 
things between heaven and earth, than are dreamt of 
in man’s philosophy,” it is not for every body to hazard 
opinions where proof is so difficult of attainment. All, 
therefore, it is here necessary to say of the subject of our 
present occupation, is, that if the Earl of Buckingham¬ 
shire has done little to bid us withhold events on the one 
hand, or pompously emblazon them on the other, he has 
yet held the “ even tenor of his way” without seeking that 
transient popularity so many are covetous to obtain, and 
fcertainJy without causing those envyings and regrets which 
would otherwise sully his tomb with a forbidding epitaph. 
If he possesses not a name which, from his deeds, would 

44 -make the woild turn pale, 

To point a moral, or adorn a tale,” 
there will be few found to blacken his name, or desecrate 
his character. 

His Lordship married on 3d May, 1819, a very beautiful 
lady, Miss Jane Glover ; and in 1824 assumed, by royal 
permission, the name and arms of a title w hich history has 
honoured, and freedom reveres—that of “ Hampden.” 

The motto of the Earls of Buckinghamshire is pecu¬ 
liarly modest to them , and highly complimentary to Him 
who created their title. It is in the classical language “ Auc - 
tor preciosa facit in ours, “ the author makes it more 
valuable so that, in conclusion, we may say if they cannot 
boast so antiquated a descent as a Courtenay, a Talbot, or 
a Pembroke, they, at least, claim respect, and deserve 
homage.* 


DONNA CONCHA. 


Don Ccaser de Lauvedra, a principal Grandee of Spain, 
lived many years in great esteem and happiness at a beau¬ 
tiful house which he possessed near the town of Jaen, and 


* The first noble family in England was that of Lord 
Courtenay , being descended from those Earls of Devonshire 
who often intermarried w r ith the blood royal of France and 
Britain, as may be found at the commencement of SullyV 
Memoirs. The Duke qf Beaufort is descended from Geoffery 
Plantaganet, Lord of Anjou, son of Fulke, King of Jerusa¬ 
lem, and grandson of the Empress Maude, daughter of 
Henry the First. Consequently this family has flourished 
as Dukes, Marquisses, and Earls, without descending to 
lower degree, for full 700 years. The Duke of Montague 
traces his descent, by the female line, from Charlemagne. 
The Earl of Shrewsbury’s family is derived from the 
famous Talbot, the terror of France; hence having teen 
Peers full 500 years. 


which he very rarely quitted, it was said, because he could 
not bear the sight of Murviedro Castle, or rather of Mur- 
viedro himself; who, from having been his dearest friend, 
was now become his mortal enemy. When at anytime 
they met by chance, they exchanged looks of rage and con¬ 
tempt. The gloomy countenance of Murviedro turned pale 
every time his eyes encountered a brilliant ring, which the 
happy Don Ceaser wore upon his finger; and he appeared 
to take pleasure in causing its lustre to dazzle the other's 
eyes. It was rumoured throughout the country, that a 
rivalry in love had caused this violent hatred between the 
two friends, and the ring had been bestowed upon the fa¬ 
voured one. 

Nothing was ever known of the family connections of 
Murviedro. As for Don Ceaser, he had an amiable and 
affectionate wife, and an only daughter, who was christened 
Santa Maria, but who was commonly called Donna Concha. 
She had just attained her thirteenth year when Ferdinand 
the Seventh was driven from the throne, and all Spain was 
in arms. Being early accustomed to think (for he was not 
of the ancient nobility), and better instructed than his 
countrymen generally are, Don Ceaser became a partisan 
of the new cause, and his opinions, which he took no pains 
to bide, caused him to be ranked amongst that class, which 
w r as called the enfranchised. 

It was then that Don Ceaser visited the country more 
frequently, and prolonged his stay there purposely, that he 
might not be obliged to take a public part in political affairs, 
but devote himself to the education of his daughter, who 
was of exquisite beauty, and passionately beloved by her 
parents. Don Ceaser endeavoured to inspire her with bold 
and masculine sentiments, for “ in these unhappy times,” 
he would say, “ it would be a scandal if even the women 
were to be effeminate.” The happiness enjoyed by the in¬ 
habitants of the Castle of Lauvedra was too great to be 
lasting. The evenings were passed in music and dancing, 
and the days as tranquilly as if the country were in perfect 
peace. The feast-day of Donna Concha was at hand, and 
her father determined upon celebrating it by a grand ball, 
when an unexpected event occurred to disturb the happiness 
of this envied family. 

Murviedro had followed another path. Instead of re¬ 
maining quietly in his Chateau, as Don Lauvedra did, he 
repaired to Madrid, where he assisted in all the secret con¬ 
sultations which were then held, and became the guiding 
spirit of all the conspiracies against the government of the 
intruders. He went on foot up in the mountains, where he 
organized the Guerillas ; he established an active corres¬ 
pondence with all the post towns of the province, and exer¬ 
cised an extensive influence in the provisional Junta, which 
apparently acted in unison w’ith the French, while they 
secretly worked to their undoing. He was frequently seen 
scouring the neighbouring country, surrounded by a mili¬ 
tary escort; and, without either house or title, he had ac¬ 
quired immense power in the country. 

Don Ceaser also frequently received secret intelligence, 
and these missions became multiplied just as he was pre¬ 
paring to celebrate his daughter’s birthday; but he consi¬ 
dered himself secure in the midst of his vassals and the 
numerous workmen employed at the Castle; therefore he 
took no precautions to defend himself against his powerful 
enemy. 

He was wrong. At the moment when he was arranging 
a transparency representing his daughter and her sainted 
patroness, surrounded by rays of glory, a troop of cavaliers 
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alighted before the gate, and Don Murviedro was an¬ 
nounced. 

Before Don Ceaser was recovered of his surprise, Mur¬ 
viedro entered, and presented him with an order of arrest, 
enjoining, that he should be carried away to the prison of 
Jaen. 

Donna Concha and her mother, in the first moment of 
fear, flew towards Don Ceaser; but scarcely had Donna 
Concha heard the words uttered by Murviedro, than 
shewing an extraordinary presence of mind, in one so 
young, she disappeared while Don Ceaser was disputing the 
validity of the order; and returning again in a few minutes, 
she made a sign to her father, and shewed him, at one 
glance, all his people under arms. At this sight, Lauvedra 
took courage to refuse obedience to the order, and prepared 
to assume a posture of defence. Murviedro hesitated an 
instant, then drawing out a pistol, he discharged it at Don 
Ceaser, who expired (without uttering a single'groan) in 
the arms of his daughter. 

** Ave Maria! Vengeance is good. I have at last suc¬ 
ceeded,’* said Murviedro, stooping over the dead body of 
Don Ceaser and tearing the diamond ring from his finger. 

“ Kill the murderer! kill the thief!” cried Donna Con¬ 
cha, who supported her mother in her arms. 

“ I am not a thief,” fiergely answered Murviedro. “ This 
ring always belonged to me ; but no matter, I will give you 
its value.” At these words he threw a purse full of gold 
towards Donna Concha, and mounting his horse, set off 
with his troop. As all these circumstances had occurred 
so rapidly, no one thought of impeding Don Murviedro’s 
departure. 

This first act of violence between the parties which di¬ 
vided the province, produced great commotion at Jaen; 
but it was so soon succeeded by other more terrible scenes 
that it was speedily forgotten. 

Two years had passed away, and Donna Lauvedra was at 
length resigned to her fate, but Donna Concha was not to 
be so easily reconciled. She had loved her father too ten¬ 
derly, too devotedly, for her young and warm heart to 
banish the thought of vengeance. The ardent sun of Spain 
had developed, at an early period, the spirit of Donna 
Concha. An excess of trouble had caused the premature 
ripening of her spirit. Her black and brilliant eyes had lo«t 
little of the vivacity of youth, but she appeared to look on 
l\fe as a serious business. Her thoughts were never directed 
towards the charms and accomplishments of her numerous 
adorers; she seemed to try to penetrate into their secret 
souls, and in despite of the exhortations of her mother, who 
deeply felt how much it behoved them to have a protector 
at that troublesome period, she refused the homage of all 
the nobles who offered for her. 

“ They are too vain and too foolish,” said she. The 
military she found were too imperious when near her , and 
too submissive when before their commander; and she 
called them a mixture of despot and slave. As for the mer¬ 
chants, “their souls “were w r orn tiway,” she said, “in 
calculating how far a quarter of a real would go there¬ 
fore she could not support the thought of them. 

Donna Concha had now nearly reached her fifteenth year, 
and her mother pressed her most anxiously to make choice 
of a husband. 

“ Mother,” said she, “let me remain with you. No one 
seems disposed to disturb us, and in the last two years I 
have learned a great deal. I will never marry a man whom 


I do not love; and can you name one amongst those suitors 
you are so anxious about, who is deserving of my love ?” 

“ All the young nobles of the province are at your feet.*’ 

“ But am I beloved, mother ? Who knows me ? Who 
guesses at my thoughts ? Who has an affinity with me ? 
They adore ray fortune—my rosy face! All these will last 
perhaps but a little while, then what will become of their 
love ? Nevertheless,” added she, seriously, “ I am already 
betrothed to one whom I love.” 

“ Who is that?” said her mother in the greatest sur¬ 
prise. 

Donna Concha hung ddwn her head. 

“ Who is he, my dear child ?” replied the widow; “ I 
seek in vain to discover him. I cannot find one lover 
upon whom you have bestowed a single smile. Who is 
he ? Let me see him ” 

The daughter still kept silent. 

“ My dear child, do you not find me worthy of your con¬ 
fidence ?” said Donna Lauvedra, bathed in tears. “ That 
is very cruel of you.” 

“ Can I name him ?”—at last, said Donna Concha, in a 
low voice.—“ I do not even know him.” 

“ And you love him, do you say ? Margaretta, what am 
I to think ?” 

“ I will love him ! so, don't tease me, mother, I beg of 
you,” said Dojma Concha, hastily. “ I will confide every 
thing to you, if you will not laugh at me, nor vex me ; nei¬ 
ther endeavour to turn ipe from an idea which is deeply 
rooted in my heart. I love him who will revenge the death 
of my father; I will have no other marriage ring than that 
which he wore on his finger, bathed in the blood of his 
assassin.” 

Her mother turned pale with terror. “Poor child!” 
said she, “ I much fear, then, you will never find a hus¬ 
band. However, you have reason on your side; Mur¬ 
viedro is not worthy to sec the light of day; but he is 
become powerful; his name is the terror of Frenchmen, 
and his credit is immense. You will never have a hus¬ 
band !” 

“ Well, mother,” gravely replied Donna Concha, “if I 
do not find a husband upon earth, 1 will seek one in heaven. 
What is not to be done here, will be executed above. I 
have made my election, mother; my hand shall be given to 
my father’s avenger, or the black veil shall cover my 
head!” 

Donna Lauvedra again addressed her daughter:—“ Sinco 
you arc so resolute,” said she, “I will venture to name a 
husband for you. What think you of your cousin Man- 
zoris ?” 

“ What, that poor boy, with pale checks and timid looks, 
who says he loves me ? He is the next heir to my father's 
property, and if I die, it will be a good thing for him.” 

“ Don’t misunderstand me; he tenderly loves you, why 
do not you love him ?” 

“ I don’t know, dear mother; I am ignorant of that 
passion you call love. Whatever I have heard tell of.it, or 
whatever I have read of it in books; however the wildest 
romances may depict it, my heart has never beaten one 
tbrob more. If he is courageous, I believe that I shall love 
him. 

Don Manzoris came at night to the castle. By a sign 
from Donna Lauvedra, he quitted the brilliant society 
which encircled Donna Concha, and followed the good lady 
into an adjoining apartment. “ I have at length obtained 
her confidence, cousin Manzoris,” said she briskly, 
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“ Concha does not object to our scheme, but”-She then 

related to him, (but in other terms) the conditions upon 
which her daughter consented to accept a husband. Man- 
zoris appeared struck. “ Leave it alone to me, said he, 
formerly I had access to Murviedro's house, I may obtain 
it again; let what will happen, I now know the chord that 
must be touched to win her.*’ 

Ill at very evening before they parted, he found an op¬ 
portunity to speak to her. Donna Concha suspected that 
her mother had acquainted him with but half her secret. 
Manzoris could not help acknowledging that he had but 
slight hopes of success, yet the ardour of his affection was 
such, that he accepted all her proposals. “ The assassin 
certainly ought to be killed,” said he, “ but there must be 
time given to consider how; it is only by stratagem, I think, 
that we shall find a favourable opportunity.”—“ By stra¬ 
tagem! repeated Donna Concha.” “ How can it be done 
otherwise ? he never goes out unattended. It is only ne¬ 
cessary to obtain his confidence and not to give occasion 
for suspicion, and then I shall soon arrive at the point 
which will ensure me the summit of my wishes ; for in 
order to shield myself from the vengeance of his friends, 
who would deprive me of that wealth, I should sacrifice 
every thing to obtain, I will poison him!” “ O fie, fie ! 
cousin, said Donna Concha. Revenge should be a public 
act; his blood should stream ; it should be by a bullet or 
the point of a sword. Poison is only used!by cowards; go, 
you are not the man for me.”—“ What do you say, ray 
lovely cousin ? assassinate him ! ah, you wish for my death, 
and not for my happiness.”—“ I thought Manzoris, that 
you were courageous ! That death you design for him can¬ 
not be paid for except by the purse which he threw at us ; 
and in truth, I do not know what is become of it. Go ! but 
do not kill him, for l will not marry you. I must, at least, 
esteem the person whose name I shall bear.” 

She then left him and returned to the saloon. A pleased 
expression like that which appears on the countenance 
when some danger has been avoided, diffused itself over 
her countenance. Don Manzoris appeared a few moments 
after, his air was gloomy and he made a hasty retreat. 

Donna Maria's conversation with Manzoris made a deep 
impression on her daughter. She knew perfectly well how 
little that world she lived in understood the depth of her 
resolution and courage; and she despaired of meeting a 
congenial soul who could sympathize in her ideas of re¬ 
venge. “ I perceive,” said she, sighing “ the convent will 
be my lot, and my celestial spouse will take upon himself 
to revenge me.” 

Nevertheless all the warm feelings of youth arose in her 
heart, while her mother unceasingly strove to calm the 
ardent spirit of her daughter. She thought it most advisea- 
ble to address herself to Donna Concha’s understanding. 
They led a calm and peaceful life in Madrid, and their plea¬ 
sure was confined to the entertaining of some few of its in¬ 
habitants. At Jaen then, or its environs perhaps, they might 
meet some young man whose courage and ambition w r ould 
make an impression on Donna Concha's heart! Since the 
death of her husbaud, Donna Lauvedra had very seldom 
visited their country house, and Donna Concha never had. 
All the preparations of his unfortunate entertainment re¬ 
mained still in the same state, and the anniversary of her 
daughter's birth was again at hand. The old Donna (over 
whom the habits of life had acquired the powers of a 
second nature) begged her daughter to consent to their im¬ 
mediate return to tne country, to those scenes of her ear¬ 


liest infancy, where she had delighted to revel amongst the 
flowers and the shrubs, and there to celebrate by a splendid 
feast, that day which formerly had been a day of joy in 
the family ? Donna Concha dared not refuse this natural 
and well meant request of her mother. 

On the eve of that remarkable day, they arrived at their 
ch&teau. When she crossed the threshold of her mansion, 
the time which had passed from then until the present was 
lost to Donna Concha, so freshly did her father’s assassina- 
tion appear before her. Her pulse beat with violence, her 
blood boiled in her veins ; and in the midst of the confused 
sounds which assailed her ears, an imperious voice seemed 
to utter “ vengeance !' and her bosom heaved with a force 
that seemed ready to bereave her of life. 

The fatigue of the journey operated upon her troubled 
mind and she enjoyed a good nights rest. On opening her 
eyes a bright sun illumined her apartment, and the birds 
were cheerfully caroling their morning salutations. She 
felt the good effects already of the change she had made, 
and rising with alacrity, she dressed in a rich white satin 
robe that her mother had presented to her for the oc¬ 
casion. She looked in the glass and saw the reflection 
of extreme beauty of which she was not a little proud; she 
experienced however, a slight shudder when her attendant 
remarked that there only required a coronet of white roses 
on her head to appear dressed as a bride. 

The neighbours w f ere all arrived when Manzoris ran in, 
paler and more overcome than ever. “ Have you not 
heard of what happened last night,” cried he ? Every 
body anxiously surrounded him. “ The terrible brigand, 
Horquito, with his furious band assaulted the ch&teau of 
Murviedro and completely sacked it, although he had ar¬ 
rived there it is said some hours before. It appears that 
the brigands are less afraid of him than honest men are , 
and they do say that although he fought like a devil, he is 
either killed or made his escape. The neighbourhood is all 
in confusion, for every one expects to share the same fate.” 
“ Will he dare to venture here where so many persons are 
assembled,” asked Donna Lauvedra with assumed calm¬ 
ness ? “ What does not Horquito dare ?” replied Manzoris 
shrugging his shoulders, “ but I took the precaution to 
demand a detachment of soldiers at Jaen.” Donna Concha 
kept silence, but her heart beat violently. “ The ch&teau 
Murviedro pillaged, and he killed perhaps !” said she. 

“ We have nothing to fear” said Manzoris endeavouring 
to rally his spirits. “ We are too numerous here for him 
to dream of an attack, and two so near together would be 
an unheard presumption.” “ Who is afraid here ?” cried 
Donna Concha aloud. “ For my part, the brigands cannot 
do me harm, they have burnt the ch&teau of Murviedro, 
and may be have assassinated Murviedro also. Long live 
Horquito!” “Signora,’* unanimously exclaimed the as¬ 
tonished guests. “ Pardon me” replied Donna Concha, 
quickly recovering herself, “I am the daughter of Don 
i Ceasar and at this spot where you are now assembled, I saw 
his blood flow;” and 6he fell half dead upon a chair, 
j Every one pressed around to assist her, but she soon re- 
! covered her senses, and did the honours of the repast with 
a becoming grace. According to her command, all the 
tenants remained at the castle and danced upon the velvet 
lawn, and not far from the grand entrance to the house. 
Donna Concha had not danced for two years, but she now 
appeared determined to repair the loss; her little feet 
lightly tripped upon the surface and beat perfectly in uni- 
sou with the sounds of the instruments. Joy reigned 
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equally in the park and the hall. Suddenly the domestics 
flew in affright .towards the ch&teau, exclaiming aloud, 
“Horquito!" “ Horquito 1 ” repeated all the dancers, 
remaining immoveable in their places. “ Where is he?” 

“ He came in by the garden gate/* replied the mat/re - 
<f hSiel all in a tremble. One of his men scaled the wall and 
opened it for him/* “ To arms!" cried Manzorls turning 
quite pale; and be went forth followed by several of the 
young men. All the company flew out by the different 
doors while the troop of Horquito dashed pass them; the 
terrible brigand quickly followed. 

He was a fine fellow, dressed with taste, the mouth sha¬ 
dowed by a'thin raustachio ; his air was distinguished, but 
negligent, like that of a gentleman on his travels. Alto¬ 
gether he bore written on his features the impression 
** here is a man.” Whether it was that idea, or the sight 
of the ring on his finger, Donna Concha who had remained 
in the saloon with a few friends, felt her heart beat impe¬ 
tuously, and irresistibly attracted towards the brigand. She 
was troubled at seeing her mother on her knees before 
Horquito, with extended hands, half fainting and suppli¬ 
cating his forbearance. Horquito looked with eagerness , 
towards the numerous silver vessels and ornaments that 
were scattered about the room, the massive candelabras, 
thG' superb pictures, and above all, on the place where the 
ladies in their fright, had thrown their ornaments; but all 
at once, his dark eye rested upon the figure of Donna 
Concha, standing calmly in the centre, and, radiant in 
beauty; his eye feasted on her charms and knew not how 
to disengage itself from that fascinating object. Accus¬ 
tomed only to view those features that were distorted by 
terror, pale faces, blue and trembling lips, he could not 
forbear contemplating the freshness of the Donna's beauty, 
her mild eye, and dignified deportment. Donna Concha 
appeared to exercise the same power over Horquito that 
he did over her. 

“ No!" said he at length, “ I want nothing ; nothing 
on earth but her!" and he fell at the Donna's feet, his 
hands pressed on his breast, his head bent, and altoge¬ 
ther in the attitude that he would have assumed before 
the image of the Madonna. 

** Put that ring on my finger, and I will be thine/* 
said she breathing difficultly. 

“That ring!" cried he joyfully. “ Yes, provided that 
you took it from a hand that can no longer move!" “ I 
have killed Murviedro, the scoundrel defended himself 
well. His diamonds almost blinded me when I fought 
with him ; but thanks to my patroness, I gave him a 
wound of the length of your pretty hand, Senora.” “ It 
is yours! take it!" “My daughter, O my daughter!" 
cried Donna Lauvedra, in a reproachful tone. 

“ My poor mother!" said she mournfully, “ you well 
know what I have sworn to do." 

“But!" said her mother, rallying pll her powers of 
argument, “ but if he is already married ?" Donne Concha 
turned pale. “ Then mother," sighed she “ my fete is 
decided. Before the sun goes down, I will cut off my hair, 
and exchange the silken robe you gave me, for the dress of 
a nun." “ I am hot married /" said Horquito whom sur¬ 
prise and joy had bereft of his usnal boldness, perhaps for 
the first time in his life. 

“ Come to me, then," said Donna Coucha, and the roses 
reappeared on her checks. “ Weep not, my dear mother ! 
added she, kissing her hands with ardour, “ your 
daughter will not be unhappy, for .she loves him ! In .these 


last few minutes, I have learnt the lesson of Love; hut for 
the honour of our name keep my secret. Say that he carried 
me off." “ That is what I mean to do,'* cried the brigand 
as he departed with her in his arms. 


LOVE ! 


“ “Why do we live, if not for love ?" 

Sigh'd a youth, as he breathed his votive lay. 

In a rosy and fragrant moonlit grove, 

To the fair Juliana, delighted and gay. 

“ But tell me," the laughing maiden cried, 

“ How long will endure such enrapturing joy ?'* 

“ My love," dearest girl, the fond Henri replied, 

“ No winter shall perish, no tempest destroy!’’ 

“'Us love to live alone for those 

Whose faithful hearts are joined with ours 5 
And *till life's pilgrimage shall close, 

To strew the radiant path with flowers; 

One only joy, one only care. 

Should cither lov*d-one ever know, 

In union each, as one, should share, 

The height of rapture,—depth of woe. 

When such hearts meet; oh, then divine t 
Is the spirit that hallows each moment of joy ; 
Every rapture is holy, end ah, how sublime, 

Are the blissful thoughts of the heart's employ \ 
Deathless the rapture they each may prove, 

Their love isheay'n, their heav'n i&love !'* 

The maiden .gave her trembling hand. 

And sigh'd “ dear Henri, I am thine ; 

He press’d her to his glowing breast 
And cried, “ My love, for ever, mine!” 

H. 


THE LADY EMMELINE. 


“ Her fonp—her slight and fairy form was full of early 
grace, 

I And proud and pensive beauty reign'd upon her gentle 
! face."— Unpublished MS. 

j A silver lamp, richly fretted, and suspended from the 
cleling, shed a sort of Rembrandt light upon the chamber, 
^rhile the brief flashes occasionally emitted by the wood 
consuming on the spacious hearth, heightened the >ic« 
turesque effect of the scene. Every object in the apartment 
betokened the wealth of the possessor, and showed that it 
was the wonted retreat of some high-born maiden; the 
floor was thickly strewn with rushes scattered with 
scented waters, and the walls were decorated with tapestry 
of golden cloth; an ebony table, inlaid with ivory, was 
placed in the centre, and a sculptured desk, furnished with 
a breviary and missal gorgeously emblazoned, occupied 
one corner of the room, while a tripod of marble, contain¬ 
ing holy water, stood in another. A canopied bed, with 
curtains of silk curiously wrought with silver and gold, 
and a velvet coverlet gharded with miniver, filled a distant 
recess; and, close to this, ahalf-opened door discovered 
an oratory, dimly illumined by the beams of the moon 
that, struggling through the branches of a vine which 
nearly obscured the lattice, cast a visionary light into the 
place. 
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Seated by the table, with her bead resting upon her 
hand, the fair inmate of this chamber appeared buried in 
profound meditation, heedless of the respectful attendance 
of her bower-woman, who stood, silently, gazing upon her 
mistress. * 

The countenance of the maiden was partially concealed 
by the position of her hand, and the long ringlets of golden 
brown which fell luxuriantly upon her brow, and reposed 
upon ber neck, but sufficient was displayed to show that it 
was pale and spiritual, and that a lip of exquisite enchant¬ 
ment gave beauty and character to the lower part of her 
face. Her slight and graceful figure was arrayed in a robe 
of azure silk, confined at the waist by an embroidered 
zone; a band of pearls was wreathed fancifully in the 
loose tresses of her hair, and a carcanct, set with jewels of 
price, glittered upon her neck ; but neither the pearls upon 
her brow, nor the jewels upon her breast, seemed to give 
happiness to their possessor. A deep sigh forced its way 
from her bosom, when, raising her head and shaking back 
the clustering locks that lay like shadowy gold upon her 
temples, she unveiled a forehead fair and lofty, a brow 
calm and youthful, but at once strangely sweet and haughty, 
an eye full of sublime thought and melancholy and feeling, 
and a cheek whose marble purity shamed the living damask 
of her lip. 

“ My good Bridget/’ said the maiden, addressing her 
attendant, while a smile, faint but of radiant loveliness, 
hovered around her mouth; “ my kind Bridget, I have 
too long detained you from repose, the night wanes apace, 
hasten to your couch, and may St. Mary be your guard.” 

“ But, my lady, would you not that I prepare you for 
your rest; the moon is waxing dim and—” 

The damsel would have proceeded, but a slightly impa¬ 
tient gesture on the part of her mistress caused her to 
desist; making her obeisance, she glided into an adjoining 
chamber, and after offering up her usual devotions, soon 
sank into a quiet slumber. 

While the waiting-woman was thus buried in the arms of 
sleep, her mistress was yielding to the wild emotions 
of grief; tears stole rapidly down her cheeks, and the 
changing hues of her countenance betrayed the agitation 
of her spirit. 

“ And shall it be thus ? M she exclaimed, “ shall the 
heiress of De Wilton shrink like the supple reed before the 
blast, and wed with one who possesses not her heart? 
No—no—” and she clasped her hands upon her brow, 
“ sooner shall this head lie low in the tomb of her an¬ 
cestors, this hand moulder into dust, and this form pass 
away as a vision from the earth. Alas! alas! that the 
meanest peasant maiden should be free to give her hand 
where her heart hath made its choice, while the proud and 
the high-born, the dowered heiress of wood and castle, 
must plight her troth for gleaming gold and an empty 
state.” 

With a troubled step the lady passed into the oratory, 
and throwing herself upon her knees, remained for some 
moments absorbed in devotion before an ivory crucifix; 
and, as the pale light of the moon partially beamed on her 
slender figure, and tinging her whole countenance with a 
visionary lustre, rested serenely upon her upraised head, 
she seemed like a sainted spirit kneeling at the shrine of 
its creator. While thus engaged, a strain of sweet and 
pensive melody stole upon the breeze, but when the Lady 
Emmeline arose and approached the lattice, the music had 
ceased. 


It was a fair and lovely night, well fitted to inspire the 
heart with melancholy tenderness, and unseal the springs 
of the imagination. The sky was calm and cloudless, and 
the moon floated proudly through the deep azure, like a 
fair bark careering in the blue waters of the Levant. Grove 
and bower, and garden, lay quietly beneath, while the 
dreamy spells of silence and of shade hung upon every 
object—the sweet and solemn stillness of the hour of rest, 
and the soft mysterious shadowing of the summer-night,— 
every leaf and flower diffused fragrance upon the breeze, 
as it stole murmuring along, and the whisperings of the 
zephyr, the rustling of the forest-trees, and the tinkling 
of a fountain that fell lightly into a sculptured basin of 
marble, were the only souuds that, breaking upon the ear, 
shed a delicious sadness upon the soul. But other sounds, 
quickly disturbed the silence ; the thick branches beneath 
the casement were shaken, and emerging from conceal¬ 
ment, the musician stood before the lady. Habited in a 
page’s attire, he bore a harp in his hand; his graceful 
figure was displayed to advantage by his dress ; dark hair 
clustered upon his brow, and the character of his head was 
noble and poetical, while, as he raised his eager eye to the 
window, the light of the moon fell broadly upon a face that 
Guido might have chosen for the model of those divine 
countenances, which beam in celestial glory upon his 
canvas. 

“ Emmeline ! my own—my adored Emmeline !” ex¬ 
claimed he, in a low, deep and impassioned tone, “ I have 
tarried long at the bower, and methought the moon was 
less bright, the stream less musical, the jessamine less 
fragrant than were wont; alas ! they wanted the fair pre¬ 
sence of my lady-love. But how is this?” enquired he, 
quickly and earnestly, perceiving the traces of sorrow and 
inquietude upon the features of his Emmeline, “ how is 
this, my beloved ? Whence is thy grief?—shall it not be 
shared by thy Edmund ?” 

“My Edmund, alas! never!” passionately responded 
the maiden, “ hast thou not heard that the Baron Fitz- 
walter hath sent to demand me in marriage of my father, 
and that ere to-morrow’s eve he will arrive at the castle to 
press his suit in person ? Alas ! dazzled by his wealth, 
and blinded by bis renown, Lord Hubert hath signified to 
me his commands that I receive him as my betrothed ; but 
sooner shall the grave be my portion, and the worm my 
companion, than Reginald Fitzwalter shall claim me as his 
bride.” 

The reply of the lover-page was wild and impetuous, as 
flinging himself upon the earth, he solemnly swore to rescue 
his mistress, or perish in the attempt. 

The blushing hues of morning were stealing upon the 
sky, ere the lady waved a farewell; the myrtle trembled 
in the breeze, the rose bared its damask bosom to the bee, 
and the sweet violet rearing its modest head with the lily 
of the vale, breathed deep perfumed upon the air. Sweet 
was the incense of the summer flowers, but far sweeter was 
the vow of fidelity unto death that sealed the parting 
moment. 

And now to change the scene. The expected arrival of the 
chimed Baron Fitzwalter took place ere the vesper-bell had, 
and the shrill blast of the warder’s horn, announced his 
approach, as, followed by an armed and gallant retinue, he 
rode over the drawbridge and entered the portcullis. The 
Baron was, apparently, in his fortieth year, tall and dig¬ 
nified in person, and of a dark and martial aspect; but al¬ 
though nature bad gifted him with faultless features, a 
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brow of majesty, and an eye of deep intelligence, with a 
lip that wore well the smile of blandishment, there was 
a peculiarity of expression, a glance of that eye, and a 
quick curving of that lip, which repelled familiarity and 
confidence. 

His forehead was shaded by a plumed barret-cap, and his 
superb figure was cased in a suit of Milan harness, over 
which was thrown a cloak of the richest Genoa velvet, 
fastened at the throat by a clasp of pure gold ; while a 
thickly studded belt sustained a straight, two-edged sword, 
and with the chain depending from his neck, and the 
golden spur upon his heel, completed his attire. 

The beauty and trappings of the noble animal which he 
bestrode, were worthy of its rider ; and the gay and glit¬ 
tering appearance of his suite bore full evidence to the 
wealth of their Lord. Descending from his steed, he sa¬ 
luted Lord Hubert De Wilton, who, with courtly greetings, 
welcomed his guest and led the way into the castle, where 
refreshments were prepared with the nicest skill, and dis¬ 
played in pompous profusion. Of these the Baron partook 
but slightly, although eagerly entreated by his host, who 
beheld his dreams of ambition on the point of becoming 
realized by the union of his daughter, then in her sixteenth 
year, with the pride of chivalry and the terror of the Pay- 
nim. A man far advanced in the vale of years, of a narrow 
heart and a designing head, he had retired from the court 
of the fickle-minded and contemptible Prince John, in order 
to avoid sharing in the reputed danger of his disgrace ; and 
while anxious to shield himself from the displeasure of the 
lion-hearted Richard by an alliance with one of the power¬ 
ful followers of the martial monarch, Fitzwalter, beheld 
the fair Emmeline as he was hunting in her father's forest- 
glades. 

Although the glance was momentary, the impression was 
immediate and ardent; seduced by the grace and beauty 
of the noble maiden, he forgot the great disparity of 
years, impetuously resolving to make an offer of his hand; 
and as his eye roved over the extensive stretch of wood and 
water, field and plain, which lay beneath his sway, his 
bosom throbbed at the idea of bearing off the peerless Em¬ 
meline, and making her the mistress of his wide domain. 
But the heart of the fair girl was neither to be captured by 
bis gallant train, nor his proud estate; and while the Baron 
revelled in the delirium of his new-born hopes, the strip¬ 
ling page, the gentle and youthful Edmund, was the favored 
but unknown rival, with whose influence he had, fruit¬ 
lessly, to contend. 

, The silent grove and glade—the shadowy sequestered dell, 

where the little brook made pleasant music as it ran bub¬ 
bling from the roots of the knotted oak, and the deep blue 
of the sky pierced through the gnarled branches of the 
trees, whose bright verdure cast a sweet 6hade upon the 
earth, while a glimpse of the inner woodland, or a snatch 
of the open country wild and romantic, broke in here and 
there, giving depth and animation to the scene:—these 
were the favorite haunts where the love-lorn youth mused 
away his absent hours, and passed the time in golden reve¬ 
ries of future happiness ; and not unfrequently did he there 
pour out his impassioned soul at the feet of his mistress, 
and woo her with all the fervid tenderness of truth. A 
glance, a fond sweet smile, a deep suffusion of the brow, 
or a timid sigh breathed as she wandered by his side, and, 
ever and anon, turned away, blushing, from his gaze, on 
these occasions betrayed the state of her affection. 

But these dreams of bliss were destined to be broken ; and 


while the youthful pair, insensibly, yielded up their whole 
hearts to the fervency of a first attachment, * father'8 frown 
was unthought of, and glancing but slightly upon the dark 
perspective, they endeavoured to believe that there were 
fairy gleams of brightness beyond. But the overtures of 
the Baron destroyed the illusion ; and an interview with 
her father, who was a stranger to the sentiment existing 
between his daughter and his page, sent-the Lady Emme¬ 
line, with an aching brow and a bursting heart, to the 
solitude of her apartment, there to give way to the transport 
of emotion with which she was assailed. 

We will now return to the hall, where it may be remem¬ 
bered we left the Baron with his intended father. That the 
former urged his suit with all the impetuosity of a lover, 
and that the latter expressed the gratification of his pride 
in the projected match, may be imagined. But as yet the 
fair object of their debate had been invisible. 

“How now, damsels?” suddenly cried out De Wilton. 
“ Where is the Lady Emmeline ? Hasten and inform her 
that we desire her presence." 

“ In faith, my noble friend," continued he, addressing 
himself to Fitzwalter, who sate impatiently, twisting the 
massy links of the gold chain around his neck;—“ In faith, 
these women are dainty and fantastic creatures, loving 
much their own wayward will, and unreasonably loth to 
part with its indulgence; and of a truth, vanity is their 
soul, and the looking-glass their idol." 

His speech was, apparently, w T cll relished by his guest; 
nevertheless, handing his goblet to the cellarer, who filled 
it to the brim with the choicest wine of Candy, he rose 
from his seat, and pledging “ the Lady Emmeline," quaffed 
it to the bottom. 

“ Now by my halidome," observed the Baron, replacing 
the empty goblet, “ if all women resembled thy fair daugh¬ 
ter, they were the meet company of angels, not of rough 
mortals; but few can compare with the Lady Emmeline, 
and I speak of experience, for these eyes have rested upon 
the dark-browed beauties of the East, whose glances are 
brighter than the diamonds in their hair, and whose lips 
are sweeter than the rose blooming upon their simarres. 
By heaven! my good host, a thousand falchions might 
well gleam in their defence, and yet queen-like in their 
looks, and faultless in their form, I would resign them all 
for one glimpse of the fair brow—one smile from the bland 
lip of the Lady Emmeline." 

A bustle at the upper end of the hall interrupted his 
i speech and awakened his attention ; the folding doors were 
thrown open, and the object of his eulogium appeared, 
followed by her maidens. 

To fulfil the commands of her father, the Lady Emmeline 
had caused herself to be attired becoming her high birth 
and station, but the usual graces of her countenance were 
somewhat diminished by an air of reserve added to that na¬ 
tural shade of haughtiness which was 90 intimately blended 
with the sweetness of her expression. Her tunic and skirt 
of pale green silk were fastened round her slender waist by 
a glittering zone, studdel with costly gems, and her fair 
arms were decorated by bracelets of gold, inlaid with eme¬ 
ralds and pearls ; a twisted chain of the latter encircled her 
throat, and gleamed like snowdrops through the wild 
ringlets that lay upon her bosom ; but a veil c f silk, inter¬ 
woven with threads of gold, nearly concealed those luxu¬ 
riant tresses, and partially shaded the lustre of her brow. 

With an air In which native pride and girlish timidity 
struggle for pre-eminence she received the greetings of the 
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Baron as with gallant courtesy he handed her to a seat, and 
placed himself beside her. His ardent gaze of admiration 
was oppressive, and the colour rose and deepened upon her 
cheek beneath the intense scrutiny of his eye. Her father 
viewed her in stern silence; it was evident that her cold¬ 
ness of manner displeased him, but bridling his resentment, 
he ordered the minstrels to tune their harps, and while the 
song resounded through the hall, the wine bounded in the 
goblet, and the heart warmed beneath its influence, the 
pleadings of the Baron became frequent and importunate, 
and as he related the scenes of wild and fearful enter¬ 
prise in which he had been engaged, and dwelt upon the 
marvellous beauty of the women of other climes, he skilfully 
threw in many a wily and insinuating compliment to the 
fair-haired maidens of the West. He had laid aside his 
barret-cap, and the noble grandeur of his head, covered 
with short thick curls of ebon hair, was fully displayed, 
while his brow softeued into tenderness, corresponded with 
the persuasion of his lip. But on Emmeline his attentions, 
as well as personal attractions, were entirely lost, and as 
her timid glance rested, for a moment, upon the graceful 
figure and glowing countenance of her youthful and nobly 
descended suitor, who stood at the end of the hall, the 
fearless spectator of his proud rival’s assiduities, she felt 
that to share his destiny, however humble, she could will¬ 
ingly resign the dignity of birth, and the allurements of 
wealth. 

The evening had far advanced when the retreat of the 
Lady Emmeline and her waiting-women was the signal for 
the commencement- of the loud and unrestrained revelry of 
the banquetters. Fitzwalter, intoxicated with the charms 
of his mistress, drank her health in repeated libations; his 
example was followed by the guests of De Wilton, and be¬ 
fore the party had broken up for the night, the marriage 
ceremony was appointed to take place in the Castle Chapel 
on the fourth day from thence. 

All noise had long ceased in the Castle when Fitzwalter, 
pacing his chamber with feverish inquietude, at length ap¬ 
proached the casement to cool his burning brows in the 
soft breezes of the night. The chapel, wrapt in silence and 
shade, attracted his attention, and as the moon-beams 
playing upon the Gothic tracery of the windows, marked 
them with lines of silver, or darting between the cypress 
trees, shed a fitful light upon its walls, he could not resist 
a desire to pay a nocturnal visit to the spot. Throwing 
his cloak around him, and girding his sword to his side, he 
silently descended the stairs, and passing through a low 
wicket that opened into the chapel grounds, he entered the 
sacred building; a lamp burned upon the altar, and the 
venerable figure of a monk bent in devotion before it ar¬ 
rested his notice. The holy man deemed too intent upon 
his orisons to heed the approach of the Baron, who, pre¬ 
suming that he was engaged in the performance of some 
vow, was about to retire, when the echo of light and cau¬ 
tious footsteps upon the pavement awoke his surprise, and 
caused him to retreat into the shade. The steps approached, 
and three figures appeared, the first of whom Fitzwalter 
recognized as Bridget, the favourite waiting-woman of the 
Lady Emmeline; hastening to the monk, she whispered in 
his ear ; he immediately arose from his knees, and, taking 
his place at the altar, opened his missal, while the two 
others advanced to the steps. The light of the lamp fell 
full upon their faces, and, with rage and wonder indescrib¬ 
able, the Baron beheld the idol of his imagination; his 
promised bride—the high-born Emmeline l>e Wilton—she, 


who to him was cold as monumental marble, about to plight 
her troth to the stripling page,—the unfriended and pre¬ 
sumptuous Edmund ! For an instant he paused as if 
doubting the evidence of his senses ; but when he saw the 
daring youth tenderly supporting her on his shoulder, and 
imploring her to become his with all the deep impassioned 
eloquence of looks and words, he sprung from his conceal¬ 
ment ; a curse, wild and bitter, followed by a blow, struck 
with the fury of a maniac, announced his desperate intent. 
The Lady Emmeline shrieked and fainted in the arms of her 
affrighted attendant; but the youthful bridegroom, who 
was armed, unsheathed his sword with the rapidity of light¬ 
ning ; the fierce clashing of steel, in an instant, broke the 
hallowed stillness of the place, and it was plain that the 
blood of man, shed in the black wrath of passion, would 
sprinkle the sanctuary of his God. With a fearful cry of 
agony the monk raised the cross between the combatants, 
but too late ;—well tried in many a sanguinary field, the 
blade of Fitzwalter had drank the heart’s blood of the gallant 
youth, who, turning his dyeing eyes upon Emmeline, sank 
lifeless upon the ground. The clamour alarmed the inmates of 
the Castle, and in a few moments De Wilton and his friends 
and followers were on the spot. Horror and consternation 
filled every bosom,—the Lady Emmeline was borne in a 
state of insensibility to her apartment, and the body of the 
unfortunate Edmund consigned to the care of the holy 
Father who had witnessed the sacrilegious murder. The 
reverend man prepared it for its lowly bier, and, assisted 
by the Brothers of his monastery, laid it with many a prayer 
and benediction in its cold and narrow bed. And from 
“ the night qf blood” as it was termed, the spirit of the 
Lady Emmeline darkened, and her fair head never rose 
from the pillow which it pressed. In vain did the despair¬ 
ing father enrich the sainted shrines with jewelled vestures 
and ornaments of price, while offering half his treasures 
for her recovery, aud calling in the aid of the most cunning 
Leeches of the time. Her complaint was beyond the power 
of medicine and the art of man; the gloss faded away from 
her bright tresses, the light died within her eye, and the 
rose withered upon her lip. Alas! alas 1 her malady was 
a breaking heart, and, to all eyes, she was rapidly passing 
to that hallowed place, where “ the wicked cease from 
troubling, and the weary are at rest.” And ere the month 
had waned away, the fair and graceful, the young, the 
noble, and the high-born Emmeline De Wilton slept in the 
vaulted tomb of her ancestors. Her obsequies were cele¬ 
brated with all the pomp to which rank entitled her re¬ 
mains ; and amidst the nodding of plumes and the gleaming 
of torches—the tossing of censors and the floating of in¬ 
cense—the loud pealing of the organ and the echo of the 
choral dirge, with blazoned pall and escutcheon, and all the 
gorgeous ceremonials, of state,—the pride and the idol of 
many was laid in an untimely grave. 

Of Fitzwalter little was afterwards heard ; a vague ru¬ 
mour was circulated, that when he hastily quitted the Castle 
he proceeded to court, and from thence to Palestine, where 
he died beneath the sword : but from that hour De Wilton 
became a blighted man; he withdrew from all society, 
practised the austerities of religion with unceasing rigour, 
and finally retired into a neighbouring monastery, where he 
wore away the remnant of his days in prayers and penance. 
His castle fell into decay, and the broad lands which had 
once owned him as their lord, passed into the possession 
of a stranger, when his decease proved the extinction of 
his name. C***y. 
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FATE! 

AN EASTERN TALE, 

They die,—the young and lovely,—all expire, 

Like spring leaves wasted by untimely blight. 

What heart divines the cause ?—We only weep, 

But none can read Heaven’s mystery ! 

The reign of Abdonl, one of the most powerful and 
potent of the Persian Sultans, was characterized by a con¬ 
tinued series of happiness that seemed bestowed by Pro¬ 
vidence, as if in reward for his truly good and pious deeds; 
no cloud passed before the sun that irradiated his path, no 
cry of war broke upon the harmony that attended his 
delightful reign. His only son Noureddin, was growing 
towards man's estate, and the aged Abdoul beheld the child 
of his affections, rich in each virtue that beamed so res- 
plendantly in himself, promising a continuation of the 
national felicity, when he should be called upon to resign 
his spirit to the Eternal. Thus was his fleeting mo¬ 
ments cheered with consolation, and he looked forward ! 
to his parting hour with resignation and content. But I 
the Omniscient who holds the destinies of the world in 
his grasp, and whose inscrutable designs are ever for his 
children's good, spread a dark cloud across the brightness 
of the felicity of Abdoul, and plunged him in despair. 
His son, his darling child, Noureddin, sunk beneath the 
dart of the fell enemy of mankind, the destroying angel 
alighted upon Abdoul's palace, and Noureddin, the young, 
the amiable Noureddin, was his prey. The pure unsullied 
spirit of the son of Abdoul was wafted to the eternal rest 
of the happy, to repose among the brightness, in which 
the souls of the good are rewarded,—Noureddin died: 
the hope of the people, the solace of Abdoul's age, was 
snatched from the world which he seemed destined to 
make felicitous, and the sorrow-stricken sultan, was 
plunged into the deepest woe. 

In the vehemence of despair, the miserable parent for¬ 
sook the golden halls of his home, he quitted the scenes 
which the presence of Noureddin had formerly endeared 
to him, but which now presented only the records of deso¬ 
lation and death, the stamp of the destroyer was blazoned 
upon each wall, and every doorway bore the fatal traces 
of his vengeance. Abdoul left the splendid spot of sorrow, 
where despair alone reigned in proud magnificence, and 
resorted to gloomy caves, and glens, where he could 
commune with his own spirit in silence, and give vent to 
the emotions of his breaking heart, unseen by the prying 
eyes of the world, unheard by the busy millions 01 his 
people. There he rolled himself in the dust, tore away 
the hairs of his hoary beard, and dashed the cup of con¬ 
solation, which patience offered him, to the ground. He 
suffered not his subjects, nor even the minstrels- of the 
palace, who had been wont so long to minister repose to 
his heart, to appear before him ; but isolated and alone, he 
would remain in his seclusion, listening to the winds that 
drearily whistled through the tall interwoven trees, and 
to the screams of the melancholy birds of night, as they 
flitted through the solitary vaults of the caves in which he 
dwelt. His sorrow at length progressed towards impiety, 
and he began to revile the Providence that through his life 
had blessed him with its unceasing care. “ Is it possible," 
cried he, in the height of his infirmity, “ that the power 
can be benevolent, who thus darts upon the soul, like an 


enemy from a secret ambush, and wounds it with the poi¬ 
soned arrows of affliction, crushing us beneath the whelm¬ 
ing force of his omnipotent arm ?—Ye lying ministers of 
religion, false, treacherous Imans ! prate to us no more of 
the kindness of an all-loving Providence. He, whom ye 
pretend, dwells in the highest heaven, will not protect the 
miserable sons of men, nor watch over their felicity !—No, 
his perpetual delight is but to blast the fairest flowers that 
spring to life in the garden of hope, and with the fury of 
a monstrous giant, press down the towers of happiness 
with his iron arm, crushing the goodly edifice of man, 
down to the white dust of the arid plain !—Did this power 
possess the goodness,—wore he the robes of mild com¬ 
passion, with which our flattering ministers have invested 
him, he would not spread those evils over the children 
whom he loved,—he would not plunge his faithful sons, 
the darlings of his paternal bosom, thus into the rankling 
pool of despair,—he would not make this lovely world so 
very dreadful!—No, I will not bear it longer—!” 

With those wild and incoherent words, the distracted 
Abdonl tore open his vest, and snatching hastily a dagger 
from his girdle, he raised his arm to strike the weapon to 
his agonized heart, when at the instant, a deep roll of thun¬ 
der burst over the cavern, and broad sheets of lightning 
flashed to its inmost recess. Abdoul started in dismay, 
the lifted dagger fell from his phrenzied grasp, as his 
glance fell upon a being of more than human beauty, 
arrayed in waving robes of cerulean blue, and crowned 
with amaranth; a light of dazzling effulgence streamed 
around his person, imparting an holiness to his appear¬ 
ance, that bespoke a heavenly messenger. In his right 
hand the angel held a branch of palm, that was stretched 
towards the fallen arm of Abdoul, cautioning him to desist; 
a smile played upon his beauteous countenance, and in mild, 
melodious accents, he exclaimed, “ Follow me !” 

The aged monarch terrified to humility and resigna¬ 
tion, followed his conductor through the cavern, in silence; 
they progressed along the gloomy shades of solitude, and 
the dark glens wherein Abdoul had breathed his impiety, 
and indulged his maddened despair; at length they arose 
to the ton of the mountain;—the misty clouds floated be¬ 
neath their feet, revealing occasionally the city far away in 
the distance which seemed but as a speck in the vast abyss. 
Onward rolled the dark thunder cloud that had burst upon 
the cavern, like a giant reposing after a contest, his head 
reclining upon the cushion of a thick white vapour, and 
his canopy the clear bright blue of an unsullied heaven. 

“ Turn from the contemplation of your city,” at length 
exclaimed the angel, “ and look here.” 

Abdoul turned in submission, and his eves fell upon a 
wide unbroken mass of clouds that spread across the face 
qf heaven, and floated even to the mountain's base. - 

“ I am Azael, the angel of peace,” continued the con¬ 
ductor of the sultan, “ sent from that power you have pre¬ 
sumed to censure, to reveal the mysteries of fate.—Behold !*' 

The thick clouds rolled away from the mountain’s foot, 
and Abdonl beheld a dreary solitary spot o f earth, in the 
midst of the ocean's waves ; upon its shore sat a pale and 
ghastly figure, apparently perishing from starvation. The 
cries of the sufferer were wafted upon his ears, and he 
heard the man arrayed in splendid robes that shone with 
their accumulation of gold and precious stones, lament 
that he could not find in the whole island a single wild 
berry, nor a refreshing spring, to still the pains of hunger, 
or to quench his burning thirst. A casket of jewels lay 
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shining upon the sands, but he would gladly yield them all 
for one welcome meal; the embers of his fire were fast 
expiring, darkness was spreading over the face of the earth 
and the waters, and the howling of beasts of prey added 
to the utter horror of the scene. 

“Angel of heaven!” exclaimed the sultan, “let not 
this man perish by the fury of the beasts of prey.” 

“ Peace!” cried the angel “and observe—!” 

A dim speck appeared in the horizon, and shortly re¬ 
vealed itself as a vessel progressing towards the dreary isle. 
What words can describe the rapture of the splendid 
wretch, when he found himself discovered by the sailors, 
and that a boat was put off to receive him into the ship. 
The captain, however, was struck at the sight of the casket, 
and the sufferers jewelled robes, and he bargained with 
him to carry him to his native land. Half of the jewels 
in the casket was the appointed price, but no sooner had 
the treacherous sailor received his stipulated quantity of 
gems, than he consulted with his crew, and they agreed to 
seize the remainder of the jewels, and to leave the sufferer 
in his desolate condition. In vain were prayers, tears and 
supplications exerted to move the sailors to compassion, 
the stranger threw himself upon the ground, embraced the 
knees of the villians, and besought them for the love of 
heaven to rescue him from destruction, but his prayers 
were heeded not, they struck his hands from their fixed em¬ 
brace, and leaping into the boat, left the exile to perish on 
the desolate isle! 

Abdoul shrieked in compassion, and, in tears, he turned 
towards the angel, exclaiming. “ Will heaven permit such 
injustice?” 

“ Peace !” rejoined the angel, “ canst thou comprehend 
the designs of omniscience ? Look again.” 

The desolate isle, and the starving man had vanished, 
and Abdoul gazed upon the vast expanse of waters, with a 
sigh. A tempest was gathering in the skies, and the white 
foaming billows rose to a towering height, and seemed to 
mingle with the stormy clouds ; the noise of the bursting 
waves as they dashed furiously over each other, was ab¬ 
sorbed in the rolling of the thunder, and the vivid light¬ 
ning darting down the fearful chasms which the broken 
waters made, seemed to strike to the very heart of the globe! 
The same ship that he had before beheld, and which con¬ 
tained the treacherous captain and his host, was again 
seen, beat about by the tempest, and shattered by the light¬ 
ning that flashed around and upon it; now the vessel rose 
upon the breast of the billow to the contact of the clouds, 
and again a crash of thunder drove it down the fearful 
gulph between the bursting waves. In another moment the 
ship was dashed against a rock, it was shivered into atoms; 
shrieks rose from foaming waters, and every trace of the 
vessel and its crew was buried in the bosom of the deep ! 

“ Merciful heaven!” cried Abdoul “what may this mean ?'• 

“ Presume not,” exclaimed his conductor, “ to direct 
the governor of the universe in his disposal of events. 
Thou hast pitied the starving man upon the desolate isle, 
he shall be rescued from his perilous Rtate, but not by the 
method thou wouldst prescribe. His vice was avarice, in 
that one darling passion was absorbed the virtues of hu¬ 
manity, and in his never-dying thirst for riches, he lost 
those cheering attributes bestowed by the Creator, that, if 
cultivated, might have rendered him a minor type of hea¬ 
ven’s associates ; his soul lay in his wealth,—that wealth 
he has now been taught not only to despise, but to abhor ; 
he threw his jewels on the shore, and owned them useless; 


he offered part unto the mariners, and found them to be 
ernicious. Now, he can discern his weakness, and bows 
ia head down to the earth, in meek submission to the will 
of him who reads the hearts of men. He now has learned 
that wealth is rendered vain or useful, good or evil, but by 
the deeds and temper of the possessor. Happy is he, who 
has learnt wisdom from distress !” 

Abdoul cowered beneath the reproof of the angel, and 
tears fell from his aged eyes upon the ground.—’* Look 
again.” cried the angel. Abdoul immediately beheld a 
magnificent palace, adorned with splendid statues of his 
own ancestors, wrought in jasper, the ivory doors turned 
upon massive hinges of burnished gold, and 'the halls 
blazed with the myriad gems wherewith they were adorned; 
the rajah’s of fifty nations, ambassadors from foreign 
lands, and officers of state, surrounded a throne of dia¬ 
monds, upon which sat a youth magnificently apparelled in 
the robes of royalty, whose face was turned to gaze upon 
the beauty of a princess, by his side, whose loveliness sur¬ 
passed the pictured beauty of the Houri's of the prophet’s 
rest. The sounds of music floated through the halls, and 
the choicest perfumes of Arabia yielded their odours to 
the universal delight of the scene. Abdoul gazed on the 
youth upon the throne, and was about to turn enquiringly 
towards the angel, when the youth inclined his features 
towards him, and the astonished monarch fell to the 
ground, exclaiming, “ gracious Alla !—It it my ton /” 

“ It is Noureddin,” rejoined the angel. 

“ Oh let me clasp him to my heart!” 

“Thou canst not grasp an unsubstantial vision.—I now 
am shewing to thee, what would have been that darling’s 
destiny had he continued longer with the sons of men.— 
Arise mid see!” 

Abdoul gazed upon the face of the vision of his son, 
upon that countenance whereon the smile of kindness and 
innocence ever played, but now it was sullied with the 
lines of passion, rage quivered upon his lip, aqd his eyes 
were glazed with the appaling glare of beastial intoxication; 
the banquet table was spread with the richest luxuries of the 
earth, and the deep red wine sparkled in the crystal beakers, 
as the maddening draught was quaffed by the heated prince. 
Again, he beheld him in the solitude of his chamber, sleep 
was banished from his eyelids, he rolled in agonies upon 
his couch, and started from fearful dreams in terror,—his 
form was wasted, intemperance had ploughed the furrows 
of age upon his cheek, and a dark murky stain sullied the 
whiteness of his hands,—it was blood ,—a father's bloodt" 
“Forgive me, gracious Alla!” murmured the afflicted 
Abdoul, as he raised his clasped hands towards heaven, 
and buried his face within his robe. 

“ Behold!” rejoined the angel. 

The splendid palace, had now given place to a loathe- 
some dungeon, where his son, Noureddin, lay stretched on 
the cold and clammy stones; coarse robes covered him, 
and his eves seemed to have been put out, the cries, and 
groans of the tortured wretch echo’d through the cell, 
and presently the beautiful princess, whom Abdoul had 
before seen at Noureddin’s side, enjoying his caresses, and 
beaming light and happiness upon his heart, entered with 
a bowl of poison. Noureddin shrunk from her sight, 
but she held the cup to his lip, and forced him to inhalo 
the deadly draught. He fell a lifeless corse at her feet!— 
The scene instantly changed, and Abdoul beheld the mur- 
dress marry the successor of Noureddin to the throne. 
The rolling clouds again floated to the mountain's base, 
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and Abdoul fell prostrate upon the ground in adoration of 
the Power he had despised. 

“ Happy is be/* exclaimed Azael, 44 whom Providence 
has by the angel of death, rescued from guilt! Blessed is 
he, from whom that power is witheld, which, if he had 
possessed, would have brought upon himself still greater 
misery than it could possibly produce to others !" 

44 Enough, enough ! cried Abdoul, “ I do adore the ins¬ 
crutable designs of heaven ! My child has been rescued 
from evil by a death which I impiously bewailed,—a death 
of innocence and peace, that has blessed his memory upon 
earth, and kept his spirit worthy of a mansion in the 
sides !" 

44 Throw down the dagger then,” rejoined the messen¬ 
ger of heaven, “ the dagger which thou wast about to 
plunge into thine heart. Exchange complaint for silence, 
doubt for resignation, and adore that power thou canst 
not comprehend. Can a mortal look without giddiness 
and stupefaction into the great abyss of heavenly wis¬ 
dom ? Can a finite mind perceive infinity ?—How rashly 
then does man presume to censure that which but bears 
the semblance of ill; go to thy palace sultan ; return to thy 
enjoyments, with this remembrance, that perfect happiness 
is not the human lot; eternal sunshine would wither all 
the plants of life, the tears of the clouds enrich them, and 
the bright flowers spring again to happiness, increased in 
beauty with the returning radiance of the sun. Perfect 
happiness is known only to the spirits of the blessed, it is 
an attribute as incommunicable to humanity, as omnipo¬ 
tence and eternity. Repine not then at heaven's decrees, 
but submit with resignation, and bear with manly fortitude 
the little chequerings of sorrow, meant but to brighten the 
future hours of the good." 

The angel of peace spread wide his pinions to the air, 
the flutter of his majestic wings resembled the rushing of 
a cataract;—he cast a smile upon the humbled and pros¬ 
trate Abdoul, and dashing from the mountain’s top, he 
soared towards the height of heaven; the white fleecy 
clouds rolled rapidly between him and the world, and 
Abdoul remained upon the mountain alone. 


TO--. 

When this heart th$ grave-worm feeds. 
And its vital powers flee : 

Then, and not till then, 

Shall 1 cease to think of thee. 

When this soul no longer heeds 
Things that mortal be ; 

Then, and not till then. 

Shall I cease to think of thee. 

Other arms may clasp thee. 

Other lips may press to thine; 

But a heart thoult never find. 

With a love like mine ! 

Thou mayst a world of pleasure meet, 
And not one aching throb be thine ; 

.The cup of joy thy lips may greet. 

But ’tis for ever dash’d from mine! 


TO • • • • 


“ ldolo del mio cor." 


The beam that shines through clouded skies, 

When midnight shadows flee, 

Is not more dear to Pilgrim’s eyes 
Than, love! thou art to me. 

My guide and hope ! my lamp and light. 

When all is dark beside ; 

A star that smiles serenely bright. 

O'er life's uncertain tide. 

In joy to charm—in grief to cheer; 

My beautiful! my blest! 

Be thou but ever hovering near; 

The Idol qf my breast / 

Edward. 


THE LOVER’S BARK. 


-There be perils of land, and perils of waters!" 

The bark was on the sea. 

And the lovers were in the bower ; 

The moonbeams danced on the waters bright. 

And the maiden’s bosom thrill’d with delight: 

Far, far, over the sea, 

She fled from her guardian’s power. 

The bark was on the sea 
And the lovers were in the bark : 

Tempestuous clouds obscure the moon. 

Fierce lightnings break the fearful gloom : 

Far, far, away on the sea, 

'Mid billows high and dark. 

In vain the lover’s prayer, 

In vain the maiden’s sigh ; 

The fierce waves rush upon the deck. 

Soon, soon, alas ! the bark’s a wreck!— 

Far, far, away on the sea. 

The hapless lovers die! 

• • 

____ • 

SONNET. 


Nay, cast not down those eyes of fire. 

Nor longer weep, my lovely maid ; 

Oh, let not sorrows influence dire, 

With agony thy breast pervade: 

For o'er the present scene of sorrow. 

Hope spreads her airy pinions bright; 

And the clouds that affright thee to-day, will to-morrow 
Have fled, and joy’s sun once more beam with delight. 

FINE ARTS. 

SOMERSET HOUSE. 

(Concluded from page 192.^ 

No. 342. 44 Attachment ." E. Landseer, A.—A noble 
specimen of Landseer*s abilities, illustrative of the death of 
a young gentleman who perished by falling from a preci¬ 
pice of the mountain Helvellyn. Scott's pathethlc lines 
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upon the subject cannot be unknown to our readers. The 
expression of the mute and unconscious guardian of the 
dead is not to be surpassed;—the earnest and seemingly 
half-doubtful gaze, the air of wistful anxiety, and the prick- 
ing-up of the ears, as if ready to drink in the least sound 
that might betoken the termination of the death-like 
slumber, are exquisitely touching and characteristic. Such 
is the wonderful fidelity to nature displayed in the little 
faithful terrier, that the words of the poet rise involun¬ 
tarily to the mind. 

“ How long didst thou think that his silence was slumber ? 

How many long days and long nights didst thou number ? 

Ere he faded before thee, the friend of thy heart ?” 

No. 375. “ The Guerilla's return to his family.” D. 
Wilkie, R. A.—An uncouth picture;—how much rather 
would we greet one of Wilkie's inimitable Highland scenes, 
full of domestic charm and interest, than any of the foreign 
subjects upon which he has engaged his admirable pencil 
since his continental rambles. If national scenes are to be 
forgotten or disdained by our travelled painters, we must 
heartily pray for an “ Act of Parliament, * to restrain their 
wandering propensities. 

No. 421. “ A Storm coming on—a scene from nature .” 
C. R. Stanley. —A cottage buried amidst woods and hills, 
and hoary cliffs, here salutes the eye of the spectator. 
The aspect of loneliness in this wild retreat, the waving of 
the trees agitated by the mountain blast, the darkening of 
the sky, and the descent of the shower are capitally ex¬ 
pressed. 

No. 426. “ Abbot Boniface” G. S. Newton, A.—Seated 
by a glowing hearth, the lordly Abbot is seen wrapped in 
one of those dreamy dozing reveries, which men are apt 
to fall into when quietly indulging by their own fireside. 
The expression of indolent abstraction is truly admirable; 
and the swollen hands, adorned with many rings, the portly 
figure, and bloated countenance of the Abbot are in ex¬ 
cellent union. A little gothic apartment, dimly illumined 
by the embers gleaming on the hearth, forms the scene of 
his meditations. 

There are many other excellent productions, which 
want of roomnlone prevents our noticing. In the “ Mi¬ 
niature ” class are several captivating and exquisite little 
gems, together with some of the most lamentable daubs 
that ever were perpetrated. Among the former we 
may enumerate the beautiful and highly finished perform¬ 
ances by Mrs. J. Robertson , particularly (849) her portrait 
of Sir John Naesmith, Bart.; “ 753” A pleasing portrait 
of the late President, by W. C. Ross; “ 873.” Portrait qf 
the Hon. Mrs. Heathcote;” a very bijou. “906” “ The 
Sisters'* by Miss Hay ter, Ac. Ac. From the latter "we are 
willing to escape with merely naming “ 797.” Portrait qf 
himself, by J. W. Gear , A perfect jeer upon art; and “824” 
“ Portrait qf Miss Mary Anne Wheeler" by T. Wheeler — 
a prodigy of bad taste and deformity. The Architectural 
designs comprise many of the first class by Robinson, Cocke¬ 
rell, Soane, Ac. Ac. Ac. 

The Model Academy Is fertile in noble productions of the 
chisel; among the principal are “ 1170,” A monumental 
Statue in marble, of his Royal Highness, the late Duke of 
Montpensier , by R. Westmacott, R. A.; worthy of the 
Sculptor ; “ 1171,” Group in marble, qf a Mother and child , 
by Baily; “ 1240,” Bust qf the'late Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
P. R. A." by the same; “ 1241.” A capital bust of Soane 
the Architect, by Chantrey ; “ 1265.” A marble bustqf His 
Majesty, by S. Josephs “ 1268.” Aposthusnous bust » in marble, 


qf a young Lady by Behnes, that Sculptor of the graces; 
“ 1270*' A monument representing Bishop Heber blessing 
two Hindoos by Chantrey: u 1274” A marble statue of Cupid 
embracing a dose; an exquisite production by Behnes, Ac. 

C***Y. 

SCULPTURE. 

Thom's “ Tam O'Shanter and Souter Johnnie” tfc. 

Much interest has been excited by the exhibition of the 
above Statues, from a circumstance which however is not 
singular in these days of genius and application, viz., their 
being the production of a se(f-taught Sculptor, who, al¬ 
though not attempting to tread in the proud footsteps of a 
Chantrey, a Hogan, or a Lough , has still evinced an uncom¬ 
mon vein of merit in the particular style of his compo¬ 
sitions. 

We believe that these figures, illustrative of Bum's cele¬ 
brated poem, are designed for a monument to the memory 
of that simple and captivating bard, and it is in no trifling 
degree honourable to Mr. Thom, to declare that in comic 
humour, truth of character, and propriety of attitude, they 
are worthy of their destination. In fact, they are so far 
very petrifactions; and an insect concreted in amber, or a' 
leaf translated into stone by the influence of thfe celebrated 
waters at Knaresborough, could scarcely possess a much 
greater share of natural effect. 

“ Tam O'Shanter” is seen engaged in courteous, nay, 
almost gallant -conversation with “ the Landlady,” whose 
patronising aspect, close' homely cap, hair combed back 
from her temples, old-fashioned gown and kerchief, with 
comfortable strong-soled shoes are, in their way, inimita¬ 
ble transcripts of familiar nature and qnalnt simplicity. 
The rugged, but not unpleasing 1 features of “ Tam,” are 
illumined with a cordial smile, and his cap and ample coat, 
with the immense stockings reaching above his knees, pre¬ 
sent the true costume of the character. “ Souter Johnnie,” 
with a queer, round,, droll, Sancho Panza sort of counte¬ 
nance, lit up with an expression of the most exquisite good¬ 
nature, is in witty discourse with “ mine host;” abroad 
grin plays upon his face, while “ the Landlord,” with up¬ 
turned head, seems enjoying a hearty roar of laughter. To 
enter into a minute detail of, or scientific critique upon these 
performances, would be undertaking an unnecessary office, 
and trying these talented productions by an undue ordeal. 
The impression produced by them is such, that it is Impos¬ 
sible to look a^ them without something like infectious 
merriment; and in the execution we cannot pass, without 
observation, the curious detail of the sculptor—from the 
nails on the fingers down to the individual stitches in the 
stockings, and the junction of the sole with the upper-leather 
of the shoe—all is chiselled out with elaborate and patient 
fidelity. Considered as illustrations of rustic life by an im- 
taught sculptor , they lay claim to no ordinary share of 
admiration, and that they have been viewed with such,* 
may be inferred from the fact that at the corrier of every 
street we may now meet with miniature casts from the ori¬ 
ginal figures, in close neighbourhood with the head of “ the 
immortal Byron,” and the figure of “Napoleon.” 

C***y. 


* We understand that no less a sum than j£5,000 has been 
already cleared by the Exhibition. 
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FLIGHT OF THE FASHIONABLES. 


“ Fly away—fly away—fly away !” 

Modern Prettiness* 


Away, away, from the lighted dome, 

Away from the festal hall ; 

Fair Fashion’s children gladly roam, 

Where richer sunbeams fall. 

Again our town wears weeds of woe, 

Its face speaks care and sadness, 

The country has its radiant show, 

It* beauty, wealth, and gladness. 

Thy shining pebbles, oh, St. James, 

Is now, alas ! deserted: 

Thy silver flood, oh; father Thames, 

Is, also, now perverted. 

No friendly face we ever meet, 

No curt’sy, nod, or bow ; 

Deserted is each place and street, 

’Hie Park, and Rotten Row. 

For rural life yields all its charms, 

The fields are bright and green 5 

Its air, too, proffers healing halms, ^ 

To cheeks where health has been . 

Now Brighton has its beaux and belles, 
Delighting and delighted; 

♦There beauty takes its mystic spells. 

But none with sorrow blighted. 

Away, away from the lighted dome, 

Away from the festive hall; 

Fair Fashion's children gladly roam, 

Where richer sunbeams fall. . 

To wander o’er the shining sands, 

To float upon the wave ; 

To bask in the breeze that the sea-surf fans, 
And in green waters lave. 

To mount thy steeds, Jerusalem, 

And jockey on the beach ; 

And then come prancing back again, 

To hear Kemp tcacli and preach. 

To gaze upon the palace walls, 

The King has now revealed ; 

The splendid towers and splendid halls, 

■ That Majesty concealed. 

VOL. VII. 


To saunter in the libraries, 

Small-talk, chit-chat, and bother ; 

Where folks may say whate’er they please, 
And scandalize each other : 

Lord A-maty whisper Lady B- 

With some one was disporting; 

And Miss C-tell, how Colonel E-, 

Fair Sylvia D-was courting. 

Whilst some see sly things pass between 
The couple in the dances ; 

And Mrs. G-the dowager, 

Can speak to divers glances : 

Then Dr. H-may say he heard, 

The Bishop had a summons ; 

Sir Benjamin declare he saw ’ 

The Colonel at the Commons. 

There’s some may say, the honey-moon 
Of A-, passed very sadly, 

And hint that froxrns had come too soon, 
That A-, poor man, looked sadly. 

That W—- dressed very mean, * 

And poor and shabby still; 

“ flow long had the last item been, 

Upon his tailor’s bill!” 

That C-, the brave and merry beau, 

Looked very bad of late ; 

And whisper he’d been seen to go, 

To° oft through C— k — d’s gate ! 

And thus the slander floats around, 

This coterie and station, 

Where folks “ delight to back an;l bite, 1 * 
And murder reputation ! 

And then too there’s the grandresort 
Of cockney-tribes and people; 

The Browns and Blacks,—-St. Mary Axe, 
The courts about Bow steeple : 

There’s Mrs. Jones, whose husband groans, 
At Mrs. J. —with reason ; 

Yet she will go, to swell the show, 

At Margate , in the season. 

And Dibbs, the common-council-man. 

Will have his recreation, • 

Upon the sea, if Mrs. D., 

Will yield her approbation. 
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The shop of Mr. Muggleton, 

Is also now forsaken ; 

And he will roam, away from home, 

His butter, eggs, and bacon. 

There's Weymouth too, and fair Southend, 
Where Fashion loves to dwell, 

When summer heats, burn London streets, 
And each fair, fainting belle, 

Sighs for a float upon the wave, 

A plunge into the deep ; 

In merry bands, along the sands, 

To pluck the sea-weeds, creep. 

Thus London, poor old luckless town, 

Is silent and forsaken ; 

Its mirth is dead, its spirits fled, 

Its pomp and pride are shaken ; 

It raises still its giant head, 

But meagre, pale and wan, 

A mark of scorn, a type forlorn, 

A living skeleton! 

But yet again the radiant stream. 

Shall soon flow back again ; 

For folks will tire, of sea and shire. 

Of “ foam-wreathes on the main 

*Tis very pretty there's no doubt t 
Just when the weather's warm ; 

But nothing puts me to the rout, 

Like a chill November storm. 

And so again the merry bells. 

Their welcome peal shall ring, 

And all the sea-wash'd beauxs and belles, 
Their joys shall hither bring ; 

Our halls shall be flashing with brilliant light, 
The eyes of beauty be beaming bright, 

And pleasure shall fill the blest domain, 

When Fashion comes back to her radiant reign ; 
Aiul London rife with revelry, 

Again shall merry London be 1 


THE LIFE OF THE KING AND THE ROYAL FAMILY, 
DURING THE MONTH OF SEPTEMBER. 


“ Honour and fame still travel with Him on, 

O’er joyed with such companion ; loyal love 
Makes itself hoarse to speak his well earn'd praise, 
Whilst fond affection whispers out his name 
E'en if in humble dwelling.”— Chapman. 


Although it is too often the case that there are those 
who proclaim the errors and infirmities of a great man, with 
an iuw f ard satisfaction and self-complacency, not stopping 
to look into their own errors and infirmities, but transport¬ 
ed with a secret kind of vanity see themselves superior 
even to one of sublime and celebrated reputation ; nay, 
although it is beyond question, as Addison affirms, that a 
satire or libel upon one of the common stamp never meets 
with that reception and approbation among its readers, as 
what is aimed at a person whose merit places him upon a 
splendid eminence, (as in the case of a ruler of a great 
nation,) and gives him a more conspicuous figure among 
men : whether it be, that it shows greater art to expose 
and turn to ridicule a man whose character seems so im¬ 
proper a subject for it, or that we are pleased by some 


implicit kind of revenge, to see him taken down and 
humbled in his reputation, and in some measure reduced 
to our own ranks, who had far raised himself above us in 
the reports and opinions of mankind. Notwithstanding 
these truisms, yet it is as just as it is Ringu ar, that nothing 
of this kind of envying and detraction have been levelled 
at our gracious Sovereign from the first moment of his 
grasping the sceptre of England even until now; in fact 
he has been so pure in his great office that slander gave up 
its calling in despair, and falsehood fled from the court 
discomfited ; for they looked upon the throne and beheld 
seated thereon, a monarch full of good offices, and wise 
withal, and without a catalogue of notorious weaknesses 
and dangerous infirmities. This premised, we with much 
satisfaction proceed to a brief notice of Royal actions during 
the month of September. 

As was proposed, ms Majesty and Queen, accompanied 
! by the Landgravine of Hesse Homburg, the young 
! Princes of Cumberland and Cambridge, and suite left 
I Windsor and proceeded to the Pavilion at Brighton. Here 
they were, as may easily be imagined, most enthusiastically 
received ; every demonstration of loyalty, love, and respect 
I being evinced from low to high by the delighted inhabitants, 
j The Royal Cavalcade entered the town under a triumphant 
arch aproprlately ornamented and fashioned ; not the least 
interesting portion of which was a “tar of old England” 
waving over his “ messmate monarch's” head (for so did 
j “Jack” express himself,) the union and triumphant flag of 
I our country. In fact, as was beautifully said by Junius 
Brutus, of Lucrctia, (and Kean*s delivery of the passage 
! must have impressed it upon our memories,) so might it 
| be affirmed of our beloved Monarch upon the occasion 
| of his entry Into Brighton. “ It was a holiday” there ; 

1 and “ all came out to meet him.” “ Old age forsook its 
| staff,”—the weakly child grew sudden strong to clap its 
| little hands in token of a greeting ! In truth all shouted, 

| as in the case of the Roman wife. “ God bless, God 
, bless”—our Monarch ! 

' A day or two subsequently, a most gratifying exhibition 
| took place in honour of the Royal arrivals. The -whole of 
j the weak, the poor, the young, and the needy were feasted 
i publicly, and to the banquet came unostentatiously and 
j even affectionately His Majesty, the “ good Queen 
I Adelaide,” the young Princes and a distinguished party ; 
j and rarely have we seen those who arc lifted above us by 
birth and situation more pleasurably gratified than upon 
! this memorable occasion. They walked by the whole 
range of tables, talked here, smiled there, and encouraged 
all. The younger branches of guests seemed particularly 
to attract The notice of the Royal party y and His Majesty 
frequently by words and gesture, indicated how much he 
was delighted to witness the self-satisfaction of the plum- 
cake-devouring urchins, and how sincerely happy he was 
to have been in a measure, the means of 4heir doing 
so. Illuminations complimentary and appropriate, fire¬ 
works of most splendid descriptions, banquets, balls, and 
brilliancies of all kinds completed this liberal festival so 
propitiously commenced ; whilst at the Pavilion, and 
during the month, select parties were honoured by being 
permitted to partake of the hospitalities of a palace. 

We hear nothing in addition, decisive of His Majesty’s 
immediate intentions. We hope, however, it will not be a 
great while before He gives us, (we mean London and St. 
James's) the benefit of his smiles and presence again ; for 
so well gratified were all ranks with the activities of His 
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last visit, that we every one of us seem (who will better 
than Himself understand the phrase ?) quite out qf our ele¬ 
ment without him again. 

ON D1TS OF FASHION. 


The King perseveres in his determination of having 
every thing around, and about him, exclusively English ! 
The productions of foreign countries are sacrificed at 
Britannia's shrine, and it is the pride of our beloved ruler, 
to advert to the superiority of English manufacture when 
encouraged by the patronage of the powerful; and to enjoy 
the confusion of those who have hitherto maintained the 
foreigner to be indispensable towards the production of our 
comforts, convenience, and superfluities. Foreign cooks, 
who have for so long a period presided over the destinies of 
the English kitchen, and about whom Lady Morgan has 
wrote such a farrago of absurdity in her new work,* are 
reduced by the sovereign to their proper inferiority ; the 
splendid banquet in St. George’s Hall, upon the anniversary 
of his Majesty’s birth, was produced by English cooks, and 
excited the admiration of all who had the honour of parti¬ 
cipating in its enjoyment. The King beheld the gratifica¬ 
tion of his guests, and turning to a distinguished nobleman, 
heexultingly observed, “ Sefton, Seftos, you see we can 
do without foreign cooks !” 

Cranborn Lodge, in the great park of Windsor, formerly 
the residence of the lamented Princess Charlotte of Wales, 
is to be demolished, and a simple Gothic entrance subst¬ 
ituted. It was at first intended to repair Cumberland Lodge, 
but it having been found to be in too dclapidated a state, 
his Majesty has caused to be intimated to the members of 
the Jockey Club, that the edifice will be at their service 
annually during the Ascot races. 

The plate on the royal table at the celebration of the King’s 
birth-day, has been estimated of the value of £200,000. 

Clarence House, St. James’s, has been given to the Queen 
by his Majesty. 

The ancient concerts, will next year be under the pa¬ 
tronage of their Majesties. 

The misguided and unhappy Miss Digby, the lato Lady 
Ellenborougm, has returned to England, and occupies a 
residence near the Regent’s Park ; she lives in comparative 
seclusion, a little boy, and an old servant who formerly 
nursed her, being her only attendants. Her own feelings 
are evidently more distressing than all the punishments 
inflicted by the law, or *the contempt of former friends. 
With all our abhorrence of criminality, we cannot but pity 
this afflicted lady, undoubtedly more the victim of circum¬ 
stance than the votary of crime; and when wferefer to the 
conduct of the party that ought to have been most kind to 
her, and by directing her thoughts to virtue, have rendered 
her an ornament to society, and a blessing; when we refer 
to the conduct of that party, our tears fall over the errors 
of the beautiful victim, and our lips breathe a language 
that we will not convey to paper, indignant of conduct un¬ 
worthy the distinction of manhood. We have no personal 
knowledge of Miss Digby, we have met her but once in 
Our connection with society, but the impressions of that 
one interview induced the most honourable opinions, and 
now, when she is stigmatized, and censured, and con¬ 
temned, we say in the language of him who was without 
guile. “Let him that is without fault, cast the first stone*' 

* France , 1829—30 ; for which Lady Morgan is said to 
have received ,£1000. 


Chatsworth is at the present moment full of visitors, and 
those of the most eminent distinction ; his Grace of 
Devonshire is an excellent host, and his unceasing 
exertions are directed towards the gratification of his 
; guests; gaiety and merriment prevails. The new suite of 
apartments called The Leicester Rooms, from their con- 
» nection with an historical subject, are represented to us 
as possessing the most delightful attractions. Indeed the 
festivities of Chatsworth seem to resemble the fanciful 
entertainments which some of our novelists so interestingly 
describe. 

The Marquis of Hertford has gone to Sudbourn Hall, 
where a succession of splendid amusements are in pre¬ 
paration. Lord H’s. late mansion in Seymour Place, has 
been purchased by Lord Stair, who remains in Paris 
while the necessary repairs and alterations are in progress. 
His lordship is expected iu town about the end of the 
month. 

We have heard that the most extensive preparations are 
in progress for a brilliant Opera season; it is said that 
Pasta is already engaged, and that Rubin i will also appear. 
Lablache and Lalande are retained, as well as Blasis 
and Curioni. It is doubtful whether Malibran will accept 
an engagement in London; if she does come, she is 
desirous of her father (Garcia) being also engaged ; if 
Don/.elli, however is retained, we do not think the pro¬ 
position of Malibran will be acceded to. We may hope 
for Taglioni. It is also said, that the prima donna of 
Madrid, Signora Jose, is engaged. 

Miss Kemble's tragedy, Francis the First, will be the 
first novelty at Covent Garden Theatre, the management of 
which is endeavouring to open with equal ecldt to that 
which is anticipated will attend the rival establishment. 
The new' decorations of Drury Lane are extremely splendid, 
and are said to have cost £2000. Macready,. Wallack, 
Cooper, Liston, Farren, Miss Chester, Miss Phillips, and 
Miss Mordaunt, are among the company; Mrs. Waylctt, 
will supply the place of Madame Vestris. 

Lord Grosvenor is entertaining a select party of fashion¬ 
ables at Eaton Hall, who endeavour to do justice to the 
fine fruit for which Moor Park has long been celebrated, 
but which this season surpasses any previous one in 
abundance and richness ; its peaches arc indeed surprising. 

It was not a bad thing of Peake’s, the other evening in 
the green-room of the Alephi, when Bartley was speaking 
of Sir George Smart’s alarm at a flash of lightning.— 
j “ Poo, poo,” observed the farce coucocter, “ we all know 
Sir George to be a conductor .” 

It is with deep regret, that we state the continued m- 
disposition of a lady whom the English nation are bound 
to, and do respect,—Mrs. Fitzhrrbert. This unfortunate 
; lady, w,hen the tidings of his late majesty’s decease was 
conveyed to her, was so deeply affected, that she has since 
been confined to her chamber; and from her advanced 
age, her recovery is very doubtful. Mrs. Fitzherbert 
enjoyed an annuity of £6000, which is still continued; 
every member of the royal family are upon terms of in¬ 
timacy with her, and seem to regret deeply her present 
distressing state of health. 

We have been over to France since the late eventful 
period, and among the numerous objects that excited our 
admiration, w’e were particularly struck by the appearance 
of that brave but still ,/imwy-lookiug body of men, the 
National Guard. It is composed of individuals of all de- 
| scriptions and sizes, tall and short, lean and corpulent 
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ugly and handsome, mingled together in one “ harmonious 
whole.” It was extremely ludicrous to sec a short thick 
little fellow with a musket taller than himself, elbowed 
by a huge monster, straight as a pike-staff, and as high, the 
little bit of bravery however considering himself an equally 
important personage, though he might be compelled to re¬ 
quest the assistance of his tall neighbour in withdrawing 
the ramrod from his musket, his own minor length of arm 
rendering himself incapable of that necessary action; we 
were told that in one instance this dapper little hero having 
no one near him, disengaged, to withdraw the rod, fired off 
his musket, rod and all, with what effect we were not able 
to learn. There were some fine looking men who squinted 
enormously, famous, we were told, for firing round a corner, 
their beautiful obliquity of vision favouring', them; others 
so extremely corpulent, they seemed almost to absorb the 
miserable anatomies of men who reared their 44 diminished 
heads” beside them; but there was courage marked upon 
every brow, and bravery was upon every lip, though we 
often glanced upon a Getieral Bombast es , and often a Rigdum 
Funnidos met our eye; there was one enormous fellow pa¬ 
rading before the Hotel de Ville, in a round hat, and his 
cartridge box behind him, with as much importance as if he 
himself had been the liberator of his country; another 
thundering soldier with thick bushy brows, and deep pits 
in his face that seemed capable of holding the enemy’s 
shot, was talking of his valour, and taking snuff, with the 
air of a Napoleon. At Boulogne, we were present at the 
funeral of a poor fellow who had died in consequence of 
the fatigue endured by him during the memorable 44 three 
days,” military honours -were decreed to him, and the 
guard was drawn out for that purpose. In the midst of 
the mournful reflections which the funeral was calculated 
to excite, the ludicrous appearance of the military, and their 
grotesque gestures, broke upon the beholder with singular 
effect. Their unequal sizes, the strangeness of their dress, 
the very curious manner of holding their arms, and their 
looks of extreme bravery, produced altogether the most 
singular sight imaginable ; we saw one burly little fellow, 
oppressed by the heat of the sun, take off his hat and 
hang it upon the top of his musket; another soldier we 
saw tap his next associate and request a pinch of snuff, 
which "was instantly granted with the usual complai¬ 
sance of a Frenchman. In a short time afterwards we 
heard one military individual whispering another to hold 
his musket for a few' moments, while he ran home for 
something which he had forgotten ! Some had their fa¬ 
vourite dogs lying at their feet, or barking round them, and 
all these 44 doings” were carried ou with peculiar gravity 
but seemed matters of course, and altogether agreeable to 
the “new order of things.” Such, however, arc the A r a- 
tional Guard , a brave body of men, certainly, but still the 
most ludicrous and funny-looking congregation that we 
have ever beheld. 

DONCASTER RACES.—One of the most instructive of 
writers and patient of men has said — 41 A word in season , 
how good it is !” consequently it is most natural of us to 
obey the wise injunction by now presenting to our readers 
as good an analysis of the Race Meeting at Doncaster as 
we are capable of doing, considering the late period of the 
month when that very influential event, or rather series of 
events, were in a course of busy action. It has been ex¬ 
ceedingly aptly remarked, that our country's sports seem to 
have been made for us and we for them ; and this assertion 
seems strictly to be borne out by the popular character 


they, upon most occasions, so perceptibly assume. Take 
Epsom, and you shall there find that London has poured 
forth its medly of population,-—the lord and the labourer, 
the duke and the dustman, the merchant and the butcher, 
the elegant and the eccentric, to variegate the scene. Go 
to Ascot, and behold the pomp of Majesty' gilding the 
whole prospect around ; gaze which way you will, nobility 
puts forth its splendour, and beauty its smiles ; gravity is 
a forbidden thing, and gaiety and joyousnees reign lords 
of the ascendants. And now look upon Doncaster (Good- 
wood deserves its honours too) ; there also arc the high 
and the mighty and the powerful congregated; there are 
the noble displays and equipages of a Fitzwilliam, a Lon¬ 
donderry, a Queensberry, a Kelburne, or a John¬ 
stone: there a palace (for so the Stand is) thronged with 
northern beauty and nobility, and these again, like rare 
flowers added to an already rich parterre, intermingled with 
the elegance and attractions of the south. We may mention 
a hundred more incentives to the enjoyments of a race¬ 
course, and the more so upon the present occasion, since 
much that was objectionable, and some things, such as low 
gambling, have been, thanks to the Duke of Leeds and 
others of rank and influence, either abolished altogether 
or deprived of a portion of their mischievous and demo¬ 
ralizing effects. In fact, the disgraceful scenes of last year, 
when the well-bred and well-behaved suffered danger and 
insult from the vulgar and unprincipled, were not re-acted ; 
so that we might have said to a stranger, as in our oom- 
pany he glanced with eyes of admiring wonder upon the 
effect .which Doncaster Race Course on Tuesday, the 21st 
September, presented— 

44 Content thee now, these are scenes as gaf 
As e’er woke a fond minstrers strain, 

And list to that cheerful ailtumnal lay 
That amuses yon splendid train ; 

Shall any deem now thAt cold clouds shall trace 
Their shadows to dim our proud promised race.” 

The Meeting commenced, in consequence of Sunday 
intervening on Monday the 20th, upon which the Cham - 
pagne Stakes of 50 sovereigns each, form the principal, and 
a very great attraction, since the race not only gives some¬ 
thing of a clue towards judgment with reference to the 
comparative quality of certain of the horses engaged in the 
great race ofthe following day, but even sets spccidation at 
its busy task for the ensuing season. Th q field, we beg the 
pardon of our fair readers for speaking as sportsmen, rather 
than as we wish to be considered their admiring, devoted, 
and most humble servants : we mean the number of horses 
that this year started were very limited in number, and cer¬ 
tainly not very superior in flying qualities: the winner being 
decidedly the superior animal. This was Mr. Holds worth’s 
Sultan colt, named Frederica , which was not only rode by 
a 44 Darling but proved one himself to his proprietor. 
Mr. Walker’s Victoire , Scott directing him, was second, 
and was the only one that had at any part of the struggle a 
chance for victory. We must here mention a good thing 
that was said by Mr. Holdswohth, upon being reminded 
that as he would have six dozen of champagne to give to the 
club, there was a certain 44 Mr. Charles Wright” living 
somewhere in London, who sold 44 a cheap and good arti¬ 
cle,” replied— 44 That may be, but upon the present occa¬ 
sion I must be permitted to judge for myself; and in doing 
so, (being something of an experienced traveller) I shall 
take the rule qf the road for nay guide, which tells me 
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“ The rale of the road is a paradox quite, 

As we travel Life's rough road along ; 

If you go to the left you're sure to go right, 

But if to the right you go wrong.** 

Lord Scarborough’s colt Wincliffe, by Waverley, rode 
by his Majesty’s jockey, George Nelson, won the stakes 
named after that veteran and venerable supporter of Don¬ 
caster, Lord Fitzwilliam, beating a very plain lot, for they 
had neither prettiness nor pace; and Ballad Singer ran to 
a good tune , very properly leaving a Mendicant, but not so 
gallantly a Lady Emily, nor so loyally (especially as it was 
for the King’s Plate) a Cambridge behind. 

Tuesday found early risers, and anxious speculators in 
Doncaster; and from twelve till two o'clock the road, 
fortunately not dusty, was literally covered with a 
continuous line of people—in carriages, on foot, a.horse- 
back—thronging to the Course. Arrived there, we might, 
upon one or two occasions, have seen more company* but 
never a more orderly or a more interested assemblage. 
The other races of the day being mere make weights, we 
shall confine ourselves to the Great Sr. Leger. Contrary 
to expectation, a large “ field” started for it. No less than 
twenty-eight —a number never but once before surpassed— 
going away at about three o’clock, and at one honest and ho¬ 
nourable start for it. Priam, with one of his proprietors, S. 
Chifney, being nearly at evens i^ainst the field, so much 
had his previous successes got him into favour. Emancipation, 
the property of Mr. Liddf.i.l, and rode by Johnson, took 
the lead followed by Maria, and a sufficiently speedy rate to 
convince us that the lot w'ould soon bo like a charge of citi¬ 
zen-riders in the Park, owe Acre, one there, and some no where. 
It proved so ; for Pedestrian soon forgot his stride, Revo¬ 
lution became peaceable and ceased contention ; the Chan¬ 
cellor was out in his judgment. Mimic proved, as a racer, 
truly a buffoon, and the Barber was not sharp enough to cut 
round the corners with other customers. The Cardinal, 
Birmingham , Brunswicker, still held on ; but at the Red 
House ,— 

. “-oh word of fear 

To many here!’* 

the boasted Hasson declined, Moss Rose ,—pretty name ! 
withered away, and Lady Mowbray lost her title as a legiti¬ 
mate scion of Mobility. Priam now began to think the 
siege , though not of Tioy-town, must he raised, and drew 
upon the leaders ; Birmingham —no counterfeit, as he prov 
ed himself, but a good mint issue,—holding on with him. 
At the distance the two had shaken off opponents, and 
“ the stand of Mr. Lockart, the object of all their wishes, 
lay before them.” 

It was soon seen the favourite was not upon his own 
ground, the whip was necessary to persuade him, and that 
was pretty severely inflicted, whilst Connoly, though hard 
at work with bis hands^ arms, and elbows, used neither 
whip nor spnr in a mode which may be deemed punishment. 
In fact he won cleverly by rather more than half a length, 
in a style which proves Birmingham a very fine valuable 
animal; Conolly a clear-headed, cool rider, and Mr. 
Beardsworth a good judge of that sort of thing which is 
most valuable in a “ Repository.”* 

Although defeated, the Chifncy's have lost no honour, 
Priam no credit by their defeat; they brought their horse 

* Mr. Beardsworth is the proprietor of a very large, 
and well-managed horse, carriage, and sporting Reposi¬ 
tory at Birmingnam j in fact a second Tattersall's. 


honestly to the post, and he did his best. The state of the 
course, strange air and food, and a long journey, were 
against the animal; and perhaps he found as good a nag as 
himself;—for 

“>Let Hercules himself do what he may, 

The times will change, and each horse have his day.’* 

Almost equaling the St. Leger in interest, from the cir¬ 
cumstance of Fleur de Lis , Rowton, and Laurel coming 
against each other, the Gold Cup, run for on Thursday the 
23rd September, drew together an immense assemblage of 
anxious and much interested spectators. The capital per¬ 
formance of His Majesty's pet at Goodwood, and her known 
good qualities, made her, from the first moment her well re¬ 
membered name appeared in the list, considerably the first 
favourite, though the Rowton of 1829, when he won the St. 
Leger, and the Laurel of many victories were not without 
their backers: so that speculation grew out of suspense, 
and hope was fed by anticipation. We pass over the other 
races of the day, and come at once to the principal part of 
the performance. Well, the Gold Cup is run for; and lo ! 
after Retriever Is beaten by Priam easy, who could not win 
the St. Leger, he comes out, and wins the Cup, Poor 
Fleur de Lis being hors-de-combat. “There is something 
more in this, if philosophy could find it out.” 

It may be as well |to mention with reference to the great 
race of Tuesday, that the winner was originally (when a 
foal) purchased for only fifty-five guineas ; that his owner 
wins nearly twenty thousand pounds by the race , and that 
be has had the generosity to give his jockey 500 pounds. 

Such was the Doncaster Race Meeting, of 1830. Of which 
we must say it has been productive of as fine a run Si. Leger , 
and as good management as any that preceded it; but at the 
same time we must observe, that those who the most benefit 
by it are still very far from evincing a spirit of liberality, or 
generous reciprocity. The corporation, the tradespeople, 
and the wealthy of Doncaster do not adequately support the 
several stakes, (for what are additions of tens, and twenties 
where so much good is done?) and deserve, we are almost 
ready to exclaim 

“ To lose the good which fortune from wheel 
Showers on their homes and hopes.” 


MARRIAGES AND DEATHS IN HIGH LIFE, 

WITH A GLANCE AT PROJECTED UNIONS. 


From smiles to tears we turn, and thus life's drama goes. 

Walter Scott. 


It is delightful to dwell upon the little sunshinlugs of 
nature, those bright spots upon the career <7f human ex¬ 
istence, where the eye is unclouded by a tear, and no sigh 
quivers upon the happy lip; and how refined is that de¬ 
light, when we glance at the mutual joy of two young and 
affectionate hearts, meeting the reward of long cherished 
hopes, and aspirations crowned at length with success. The 
happiness of two individuals swearing to the holy nuptial 
compact before the Omnipotent who holds the destinies of 
the world, it is indeed happiness to behold. The pictures 
of virtue and of truth are the most delightful that the 
human eye can rest upon. These remarks are excited by 
the celebration of the nuptials of the amiable and lovely 
daughter of the late S. Perry, Esq. and niece to the Earl 
of Charleville, and Lord Dunally, with M. S. Sankey, 
Esq. a gentleman of acknowledged worth and probity, whose 
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union with this accomplished lady, promises the realiza¬ 
tion of the most perfect happiness. 

But alas! the scene of life changes; and the glitter and 
gaiety of connubial felicity, gives place to the pall, and the 
escutcheon, and the sombre weeds of death. Aldenham 
Abbey , Herts, has been the spot of sorrow, for there, the 
respected Admiral, Sir C. M. Pole, G. C. B., breathed his 
last sigh to the fading world, and in the 74th year of his 
age passed into the valley of death. Sir C. M. Pole was 
returned to Parliament for Newark, in 1803, and in 1805, 
was made Admiral of the Red. He was equerry to his 
present Majesty, naval aid-de-camp, and also master of the 
robes, in the place of Lord Mountcii arles.* 

“The black banner waves o’er the tower” of Easton , 
Suffolk, whose noble possessor, Eail Rochford, and 
Viscount To mi ridge, there expired. By his death the 
titles become extinct. The Duke of Hamilton, it is said, 
has been made, heir to the estates. Who is there among 
our distinguished readers, that will not join with us in 
our regrets at the distressing death of Mr. Huskisson, 
who whether we regard him in his character of Stateman, 
or os a Man, claims alike our admiration, and our sorrow for 
his untimely loss. Mrs. Huskisson was not merelypresent 
at the distressing accident but actually saw it occur, she 
beheld the wheel of the steam engine pass over the thigh 
of her beloved husband, squeezing it almost to a jelly ! 
Amputation was at first intended, but on account of the 
low state of Mr. H’s. health rendering it almost certainly 
fatal, it was not performed. He was removed to the 
Vicarage qf Eccles , near Manchester, where this respected 
gentleman expired on the same evening, in the greatest 
agony. 

We will pass from the reflections to which such a 
melancholy event gives rise, to record the nuptial happi¬ 
ness of the gallant Capt. E. C. Fletcher, 1st Life Guards, 
who has been united to the youngest daughter of Lord 
Teignmouth, the Hon. Ellen Mary Shore, a lady whose 
beauty and amiability of disposition haslong endeared her to 
society. And we will also glance at the happy alliance just 
formed between Sir E. Blount, Bart., of Sodlingion f and 
Mary Frances, eldest daughter of E. Blount, Esq. M.P.; 
and also, that between the Very Rev. the Dean of York, 
and the lovely Margaret Emma, only daughter of the late 
Col. Pearse of Kensington, alluding to those happy events, 
as promising the most perfect and uninterrupted harmony, 
and connubial joy. 

The Navy of England has been deprived of another gal¬ 
lant Admiral, by the death of Sir Henry Nichols, K.C.B., 
who expired at his seat in Somersetshire. He first entered 
the service when a child, and at the age of thirty years 
obtained the rank of full captain. He commanded the 
flag-ship of Admiral Lord Graves, in the war of 1793 ; in 
1810, was constituted Rear Admiral ; and in 1820, he 
obtained the distinction of K.C.B. He was afterwards made 
Vice Admiral of the Blue, and in 1830, Vice Admiral of the 
White. He did not long however, enjoy the last distinc¬ 
tion, for he went to the tomb of his fathers, and the white 
stone tells only that ho has been. 

On the 6th ult. the Right Hon. Lady Boston, expired at 
her residence in Park Crescent, Portland Place. 

Among the expected marriages that have been talked 
of in fashionable circles, we first mention that of Mr. 


* Captain George Seymour, C.B. has since the decease 
of Sir C. M. Pole, been appointed to this situation. 


Lyster, the highly talented author of Granby , the tragedy 
of Epicharis , &c., with the lovely Miss Villiers, one of the 
brightest ornaments of the fashionablo world, whose merits 
have been celebrated in this magazine, by the pens of some 
of its distinguished contributors. Mr. Lyster is not a little 
envied upon the conquest he has made. We understand 
that the Countess of Charleville’s son, Mr. Tisdall, will 
in a few days be united to the daughter of the worthy 
possessor of Weald Hall , Essex, C. Tower, Esq. Also, that 
one of the amiable daughters of the late Archbishop of 
Canterbury, will shortly become a bride. The soft and 
engaging manners of Miss Sutton, her acknowledged 
goodness of disposition, and kindness of heart, may well 
excite the best wishes for her happiness. It is reported in 
fashionable circles, that the marriage of Lord Stair with 
Lady Laura Tollemacue, (which had been invalidated by 
a previous matrimonial contract formed in Scotland with 
the daughter of Mr. Gordon, of Clunie t now deceased,) 
will be re-solemnized immediately upon his lordship's ar¬ 
rival in England. 


THE DRAMA. 


“ The Drama’s laws, the Drama's patrons give 
For they who live to please, must please to live." 


Mr. Arnold’s English Opera company , in acknowledging 
the truth of our motto, have done their best to please the 
patrons of the Drama ; and though no very great success 
has been the result, we cannot but admire their unabated 
exertions, performing under such “ untoward" circum¬ 
stances. Thenoveltyof thepastmonth was a lively little affair 
denominated “ The Deuce is in Her " in which MUsKei.ly, 
as the Widow Volatile , displayed some very spirited acting. 
Bartley, also, performed his character with great ability. 
On the evening of the production of this piece, the gas¬ 
works accidentally failed, and the house was almost in 
total darkness ; the performance, however, was persisted 
in, and the effect produced was certainly extremely curious. 

A very indifferent piece, called The Foster Brothers , has 
been partially successful, iu consequence of some very 
talented acting by J. Vising, Russel and Miss H. Cawse, 
than whom no other three performers are rising so rapidly 
into popularity. Wc trust Mr. J. Vining is at length aware 
of the silliness of that opinion by which he was induced, at 
the commencement of his London engagements, to expect 
to arrive at the pinnacle of fame upon the instant; per¬ 
severance and attention can alone effect that desirable ob¬ 
ject, and to those Mr. Vising, we believe, is now devoted. 
We have seen Mrs. Evans in Rosina at this theatre, but 
with by no means a bad opinion of her abilities, wc do not 
consider she will ever be able to hold a situation upon the 
London boards. There are too many pretty singers at the 
present day, and among those alone must Mrs. Evans be 
classed. 

The most interesting, and consequently successful affair 
of the season, is a drama called The Irish Girl , got up ex¬ 
pressly for the display of those fine talents which Miss 
Kelly possesses, and which are ever so successful in ex¬ 
citing the warmest feelings of the audience. Her perform¬ 
ance in this interesting little drama is worthy the reputa¬ 
tion she enjoys ;—throughout natural, chaste, and impres¬ 
sive, appealing with resistless influence to the human 
heart. 
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Phillips has retired to his engagement, and appeared 
in Don Juan , and the hero of Marschner’s Der Vampyr, 
characters which he personifies with the greatest power 
and effect. Miss Kelly's Lucy Dashwood , {Wanted a 
Governess) has been much admired ; it is one of her best 
characters, and attracts good audiences. The Spring Lock 
has been frequently played, but the absence of Wood is 
severely felt. 

The Haymarket is going on very prosperously. We 
have seen Miss Turpin in the various characters she has 
personified since our last, hut regret to add, our opinion of 
her abilities is not very high. In Margaretta, (No Song , 
No Supper,) she displays great merit, but her performance 
is unequal ; in fact, we think her appearance has been 
premature, and that she should have profited by another 
season of Mr. Horn’s tuition before she ventured to ap¬ 
pear. The only thing in her Clari worth notice, was the 
ballad of “ Home," which was extremely prettily delivered; 
her acting is very inferior. Though the last novelty of the 
month, we will first notice the drama of Ambition , or Marie 
Mignot* , from the gratification which its performance 
afforded. In dramatizing the life of the misguided Marie 
Mignot, the truth has often been sacrificed for the purpose 
of producing a supposed better effect. Farren sustains the 
character of Mignot , a cook, the uncle of Marie , with all 
that truth, originality, and effect, that has lately charac¬ 
terized his performances. Cooper, as the doting old ex- 
king, (Cassimer of Poland ,) sustains his part with adequate 
effect. We must also notice, in favourable terms, the act¬ 
ing of Mr. Williams, who has evinced his possession of 
the most legitimate comic talent. Mr. Vining and Mrs. 
Glover display great abilities in their respective characters; 
but the great achievement is that of Miss F. H. Kelly in 
the character of the heroine. We have had our eye upon 
this young lady since we first caught a glance of her de¬ 
lightful Juliet some few' years back, and are happy to find 
that W'e are not deceived in the opinion which we formed 
therefrom. Miss F. H. Kelly undoubtedly possesses the 
most excellent tragic abilities ; her personation of the am¬ 
bitious Marie is one of the finest pieces of stage representa¬ 
tion that we have witnessed for a length of time, and we 
refer to it with unmingled feelings of delight. Her early 
scenes were admirably sustained, and where her exertions 
are directed towards the attainment of the throne of Po¬ 
land, which Cassimer had abdicated, Miss Kelly exhibited 
the highest perfection of histrionic skill. We leave private 
friends to point out the faults of her performance; tnev are 
few, and may be easily remedied; they are observable, 
and claim the attention of the actress. 

• Marie Mignot was the beautiful daughter of a draper 
of Grenoble, and subsisted by washing linen ; she was be¬ 
loved by the secretary of a popular counsellor of parliament, 
but the master, however, carried off the prize, and she be¬ 
came his wife. He did not live long after the nuptials, and 
the beautiful widow then W'ent to Paris, where 6he became 
the wife of the Marshal de l’HApital. He also died before 
the charms of Marie had faded, and she subsequently won 
the affections of the ex-king of Poland, who at that time 
resided at the court of France. Upon his death, however, 
she fell rapidly from the height of fortune to the extremity 
of despair; she begged in the public streets, and at length 
perished by starvation. Such are the historical notes of the 
life of Marie Mignot, upon which the French drama, from 
which the Haymarket piece has been translated, was con¬ 
structed. 


A farce, called The First qf April, is another successful 
novelty, but without a tithe of the pretensions of the former 
to such distinction; indeed, The First qf April is one of the 
most absurd affairs that we have lately seen, and its suc¬ 
cess is to be ascribed to the very excellent acting of W. 
Farren, and to its buffoonery, stolen, we apprehend, from 
some condemned Christmas pantomime. We did hope, at 
one period, that the Haymarket theatre would be devoted 
to something like the legitimate drama, but while profes¬ 
sedly pursuing that object, it supports a low and degene¬ 
rate species of composition, which, though it may excite 
the roar from the groupcs of “ unwashed artisans in the 
gallery in the roof' must ° make the judicious grieve." 
The plot, from what we could comprehend, turns upon the 
efforts of Colonel Airey, (Vining) to obtain from Sir Bump¬ 
kin Pedigree , (Farren) a fortune of £10,000, which the 
said Sir Bumpkin unjustly withheld, the said Colonel Aireg 
effecting his object by making Sir Bumpkin an April Fool! 
W'ere £10,000 unjustly withheld from us we think we 
should go a different way to work than by endeavouring to 
shake It out of its unjust holder, by pulling him up in his 
bed to the ceiling of his chamber and letting him down 
again ; yet this, gentle reader, is the chief means of the 
fortune being shaken out of Sir Bumpkin. Bumpkin in¬ 
deed must he be, and bumpkins, indeed, must the author 
and the manager think us, if they suppose such arrant 
nonsense will be suffered to escape without our castigation. 
How Mr. Farren could allow himself to be made a party to 
such an exhibition we cannot conceive. Vining seemed 
ashamed of his part; as for the rest of the players we saw 
them murder Bichard the Third, and in consequence con¬ 
sider them ashamed of nothing. We are inclined to think 
that it was the First qf April when this precious farce was 
sent to the manager—need we say more ? 

MissPATON has returned to the metropolis, and appeared 
at this theatre, where she made her first essay but a few 
years ago. It is gratifying to consider the rapid success of 
this popular vocalist, but how deeply is that gratification 
alloyed by circumstances of recent date, which throws a 
dark veil over tbe purity of her character, and causes sighs 
to mingle with our admiration of her splendid talents. 
Miss Paton is in good voice, and she attracts respectable 
audiences. % 

Tottenham Street.— We can scarcely keep pace with 
the novelties at this theatre, so indefatigable are Messrs. 
Melrose and Chatman in their exertions to attract. 
Power has been delighting crowded audiences by his 
genuine comic talents. Miss Jarman and Miss S. Booth, 
have also been performing here. The company is one of the 
most respectable in London, and the various pieces that 
have been performed, have, in consequence, been ably 
and effectively supported. 

Among the attractions that are to he offered at Drury 
Lane, there can be no one greater than that of the arrange¬ 
ment of the music for the evening, two sterling overtures 
are to he performed by the band, and this rule is to he 
without exception. This system will undoubtedly be ex¬ 
tremely popular, as the musical amateur will be certain of 
hearing something endurable upon liis visits to the theatre 
without being annoyed by such execrable music as it has 
been lately the practice to perform. We will just hint, by 
the way, to the new management, that some years ago the 
plays of Shakspeare were, at Drury Lane, preceded by an 
overture by Han del. 
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NEWEST LONDON AND PARISIAN FASHIONS FOR OCT., 1830. 


This Publication is indebted to Mrs. Bell, removed to No, 3, Cleveland Bow, opposite St. James's Palace, for the designs and the 
selection of the Fashions, and the Costumes of All Nations, which regularly embellish it. Mrs. Bell's Magazin de Modes is replete 
with every fashionable article ; and at which there is a daily and constunt succession of novelties in Millinery, Dresses, 6$c. §c. §c. 
and at most moderate prices. — Mrs. Bell's Patent Corsets are unrivalled, and very superior to all others ; they impart an 
indescribable grace and elegance to the figure. 


PLATE THE FIRST. 

MORNING VISITING D'lF.SS. 

A high dress composed of India muslin, corsage en che¬ 
misette, but with very little fulness, which is arranged in 
a broad band of rich embroidery round the top ; a similar 
embroidery marks the centre of the bust before. Sleeve h 
la Mmtespan , with an embroidered epaulette; the trimming 
of the skirt consists of a worked flounce, placed close to 
the border, above which is a rich embroidery surmounted 
by another flounce, and that headed also by embroidery. 
Pink crape hat elegantly trimmed with an intermixture of 
blond lace, flowers, and rosettes of ribbon. Scarf of pink 
gauze terminated by noeuds of ribbon to correspond. 

A SLIGHT SKETCH OF NF.R MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY 

QUEEN ADELAIDE. 

A satin dress, the colour is Clarence blue of the highest 
shade. The corsage is cut low and square, and made with 
a pointed white satin stomacher, richly ornamented with 
large pearls; a string of pearls encircles the waist, and 
terminates by a tassel which descends from the point. 
Short full white satin sleeve, over which is one in the form 
of a shell, composed of three falls of white tulle, em¬ 
broidered in blue silk of a lighter shade than the dress. 
The skirt is made considerably shorter than the white 
satin slip worn under it, and is trimmed with a deep flounce 
of tulle richly embroidered in blue silk. Tulle apron, also 
embroidered. The hair is dressed in full curls on the 
forehead, and low at the sides of the face ; it is turned up 
in one large bow on the summit of the head, by a jewelled 
comb, an ornament resembling a tiara, composed of blond 
net, intermixed with pearls, and surmounted by bows of 
gauze ribbon to correspond in colour with the dress, is 
placed immediately over the forehead, and a tulle scarfie 
embroidered to correspond with the trimming, thrown 
gracefully over the back of the head. Necklace and earrings 
of large pearls. Gold bracelets. 

Ball Dress. —(Centre figure, front view, half length.) 

A dress of straw coloured crape, the corsage is cut very 
low, and ornamented in front of the bust with rouleaus 
disposed en ctoile of tawny orange satin. Bbret sleeve very 
short and full. Scarf of blue crape, the ends striped hori¬ 
zontally with brun honnelon. Cravat of rose-coloured gros 
de Naples , terminating in four pointed ends, edged with 
tawny orange. The countenance is one of those which 
attractive in itself, is rendered still more so by ornament. 
The hair dressed in a profusion of curls on each temple, is 
parted so as to display the forehead. The hind hair is 
partly disposed in two bows, one the coque endoyante, the 
other a bow of the usual form, and a moderate size; and 
partly turned round these bows in a soft braid. The head 
of an ostrich feather, blue tipped with white, is inserted 
under the braid immediately over the forehead, and five 
long ostrich feathers are placed at the back of the head, 


three of which surmount th6 bows, and the two others play 
over the curls at the sides. 

Figure 4.—A back view of the coiffure of the ball dress 
just described. 

FASHIONABLE MILLINERY. 

Fig. 5—A back view, dialf length, of the morning visiting 
dress. 

Fig. 6.—A back view of figure 7. 

Fig. 7.—A turbau composed of blue crape and foulard 
intermixed, the crape forms the foundation of the turban, 
the foulard is arranged en papillon, by folds of crape, 
placed in the centre; two long white ostrich feathers, 
placed in contrary directions, ornament the front, and au end 
of crape finished with broad gold fringe falls into the neck. 


PLATE THE SECOND. 

EVENING DRESS. 

A dress composed of white gaze de Pans, over a white 
gros de slip ; plaiu corsage , cut very low, over which 

is a corsage fichu , composed of folds of pink gauze ribbon ; 
they form a trimming a revers round the bust, which is 
edged with narrow pointed blond lacc. BSret sleeve, com¬ 
posed of white gros de Naples , a fall of blond lacc set on 
extremely full, nearly covers it. The skirt is embroidered 
from the edge of the border, considerably above the knee, 
in a very rich blond-lace pattern. The hair is much parted 
on the forehead, and dressed in full curls on each side of 
the face. The hind hair is arranged partly in curls, and a 
bow on the summit of the head, and partly in a plaited 
braid wound round them. A tortoiseshell comb, with a 
very high gallery placed behind, and a sprig of roses and 
wild flowers inserted in the braid, on one side, completes 
the coiffure. 

MORNING DRESS. 

A cachemire dress, the colour is poussi&r* de Londres, cor¬ 
sage uni, and sleeves of the gigSt form, terminated by man- 
chef tes rf embroidered muslin, which turn towards the 
elbow ; the skirt is embroidered at the knee in a light bor¬ 
der of flowers, disposed in waves. Pelerine fichu of em¬ 
broidered muslin, trimmed round with a full fall of mus¬ 
lin, lightly embroidered at the edge. Leghorn hat trimmed 
with straw-coloured ribbons and ostrich feathers ; the 
ribbon is very broad, and the feathers, which arc placed iu 
contrary directions, are red, white, and blue. 

costumes of all nations .—(Neapolitan) 

This dress offers a mixture of colours, which, though glar¬ 
ing iu themselves, arc vet so skilfully and tastefully blended, 
as to present a striking and graceful ensemble . The dress is 
of white gros de Naples , the corsage is of th e chemisette form, 
and cut very low ; the sleeves, which reach to the elbow, arc 
very wide, and are drawn round the elbow, and fastened in 
front with a rose-coloured knot. The epaulettes arc com¬ 
posed of rose-coloured tabs, lined and corded with yellow 
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gatin, and adorned with a range of rose-coloured knots on 
the shoulder. A very low boddice, and braces of black 
velvet, decorated with narrow rouleaus of yellow satin, is 
worn over this dress; it is pointed in front of the bust, at 
bottom and top, and each point is adorned with a rose- 
coloured rosette ; the skirt is decorated round the border 
with horizontal bands of brown, yellow, and white. We 
must observe that it is made excessively short, and is par¬ 
tially covered by a rose coloured skirt, with a white gauze 
border; the latter figured in yellow silk, which comes no 
lower than the knee. The apron, which is nearly of a dia¬ 
mond shape, is striped in waves with rose colour, and 
trimmed with broad, yellow fringe. The hair is decorated 
with knots of ribbon, and a scarf of white gauze, striped 
and fringed at the ends with yellow ; this is arranged on 
the summit of the head with gold pins, in a species of 
square toque; the ends fall behind nearly as low as the 
knee. Half-boots of white gros de Naples , with the shoo 
part of black silk, adorned with large pink rosettes, gold 
necklace and ear-rings, of the girandole form, bracelets of 
rose-coloured ribbon, tied in a knot in front. 


PLATE THE THIRD. 1 

MORNING DRESS. 

A rose-coloured gras de Naples dress, corsage carrt , the 
sleeve is a little of the gigSt form, but more graceful. The 
trimming of the skirt consists of a very broad embroidery, 
in a running pattern round the border; it is finished in 
scollopaat the upper edge. The canezou is also of jaconot 
muslin, richly embroidered ; it is made with a double col¬ 
lar, is pointed before and behind, and is finished with a 
trimming which extends from the bottom of the waist be¬ 
hind, to the point of the shoulder in front; it is very narrow, 
and almost plain behind, but full and deep upon the 
shoulders; embroidered ends, which descend from it, cross 
upon the bosom. Capote of white gros de Naples trimmed 
with broad figured gauze ribbon, and a bouquet of red roses 
and field-flow r crs. 

EVENING DRESS. * 

A blue gauze dress over blue satin ; the corsage is trim¬ 
med with folds a revers; it is cut low and square, and the 
folds form the shape in a very advantageous manner. The 
upper one is cut en demi losange ; they are both trimmed 
with blond lace. The short full beret sleeve is partially 
covered by the jockies bf the folds, and is terminated by a 
narrow fall of blond lace. The trimming of the skirt con¬ 
sists of a rich embroidery of white and blue floizc silk; there 
are two rows of fancy flowers without buds or foliage, 
placed singly at some distance from each other, and a blond 
lace flounce headed by twisted rouleaus of blue satin. The 
latter is placed immediately under the embroidery, and 
close to the edge of the hem. The hair is dressed in full- 
curls on the temples, and in very high bows behind ; it is 
ornamented with a bouquet of ostrich feathers, placed im¬ 
mediately over the forehead, and esjrrits arranged among 
the bows. Diamond neeklace and ear-rings. 

• SEOOND EVENING DRESS. 

A dress of white gaze de popeline. The corsage U cut 
low and square behind, and drape in front; it is trimmed 
round the back and shoulders with a full fall of the same 
material, richly embroidered in white silk ; very short full 
sleeves. The trimming of the skirt consists of three narrow' 
satin rouleaus, two are gold colour aud one rose, which 
mark the upper edge of the hem. The hair is dressed full 
at the sides of the face, and arranged in- bows en papiUon 


on the summit of the head. A scarf of rose-colour, yellow, 
and white grenadine is partly twisted round the back part of 
the head, and partly disposed in nccuds. A corresponding 
scarf, but w'ith rich ends, is twisted in the boa style round 
the neck, and knots of grenadine ribbon are placed at each 
side of the bosom on the shoulder. 


PLATE THE FOURTH. 

MORNING DRESS. 

. A redingote of white cambric muslin, the corsage is made 
to sit close to the shape, and fastens in front with buttons 
which also extend down the front of the skirt. The upper 
part of the Sleeve is en beret y extremely short and full. 
The lower part sits close to the arm. The collar of the 
dress is made square before, but pointed behind, a very 
richly embroidered capote of white gros de Naples , trimmed 
with striped ribbon, and a black veil of English lace of the 
Chantilly pattern. Bottines of black gros de Naples. 

EVENING DRESS. 

A dress of rose coloured gauze, quadrilled with black 
corsage tmi, finished a revers ; the folds are edged with two 
rouleaus of rose-coloured marabouts, a rouleau also sur¬ 
rounds the bust. Blret sleeve very full, and reaching 
nearly to the elbow, terminated as is also the ceinture with 
a rouleau of marabouts. The trimming of the skirt con¬ 
sists of three rouleaus, much larger than those on the cor¬ 
sage. They are placed at some distance from each other. 
Hat of rose-coloured crape, trimmed with gauze ribbon, 
lightly striped with black, and a bouquet of rosc-colourcd 
ostrich feathers ; the latter are placed in front of the crown, 
and one of them waves gracefully over the brim, the inside 
of which is decorated in a very novel manner with ribbon. 
Pearl ear-rings and necklace. Bracelets gold and pearl. 

SECOND EVENING DRESS. 

A dress of pearl grey crape over gros de Naples } to cor¬ 
respond. Plain tight corsage , cut low and square, and 
laced behind, it is almost entirely 90 vered by a canezou 
carrie of blond lace. The trimming of the skirt consists 
of a double fall of blond lacc, set as high as the knee, 
the ends of the ceinture cross midway from the knee to the 
waist, and terminate in nauds upon the flounce; it is com¬ 
posed of rich ribbon, striped in various shades of green. A 
collier h la Napolitaine cf similar ribbon terminates in the 
centre of the bust in a noeud. Coiffure demi ckuwise , .the 
hair is combed back, and arranged in tied large bows. A 
knot of ribbon is placed iii the centre of them, and ano¬ 
ther at the back of the head. Gold enamelled necklace and 
earringg. * 

FASHIONABLE HEAD-DRESSES. 

Fig. 1.—A back view, half length, of the morning 
dress. 

Fig. 2.—A dress cap composed of blond lacc, so ar¬ 
ranged as to lie flat upon the head, in the form of an 
open shell: navels of ribbon in the shape of stars are 
placed on one side, and behind. On the pther side, a 
i full bouquet of flowers mingles with the lace. This is a 
singularly graceful and original style of cut. 

Fig. 3. —An undress cap composed of English la<NL and 
trimmed with green ribbon, striped in different shades ; it 
has a low crowu, the borders thrown back in front fall over 
the sides of the face ; nreuds of ribbon are placed, one near 
the summit of the head, the other at the left ear. 

Fig. 4.—A back view of figure 2. 

Fig. 5.—A back view, half-length, of the second evening 
dress. 
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NEWEST LONDON FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER, 1830. 

Hail,versatile deity! graceful in all tliy endless changes— 
we, the ministers of thy sovereign will, hasten to perform 
our delightful task of announcing to thy lovely lieges the 
orders of their sovereign lady. A task the more easy, 
since its performance is facilitated by the view afforded us, 
of those superb Autumnal toilettes now preparing in Clevc- 
land-row, for the Hite of our fair fashionables, who at 
Brighton, Cheltenham, and other places of stylish resort, 
are awaiting with anxious expectation the arrival of the 
cases containing the elegant novelties which we are about 
to describe. 

HATS AND BONNETS.—Leghorn is one of the Summer 
materials that still continues to be used for hats. Some 
are trimmed with feathers, others with a sprig of flowers, 
and a good many are adorned with knots of ribbon only. 

Gras de Naples and satin, are the materials employed for 
carriage bonnets; the latter is in particular favour, it being 
a material which can be employed in all forms, and which 
suits different styles of dress. 

Capotes are much in favour in morning dress ; they are 
always composed of gros de Naples and profusely trimmed 
with blond lace. White ones are sometimes lined with rose 
or blue. Several bats for morning visits arc composed of 
rose coloured satin, and trimmed with an intermixture of 
blond lace and flowers ; though this kind of trimming has 
been in favour for some time. Mrs. Bell has contrived by 
her elegant and tasteful arrangement of it, to render it as 
novel as it is becoming. 

TUSCAN GRASS BONNETS AND HATS.—We have 
been much pleased with the very great improvement that 
has been accomplished in this tasty and useful material;— 
it entirely supersedes the Leghorn, which was once so much 
the rage, to the great injury of our own manufactures. 
Queen Adelaide wears the Tuscan grass bonnets ; the 
shape her Majesty selected at Mrs. Sanders', No. 1)2, 
Oxford Street, is quite new and becoming ; and we expect 
it will be very fashionable; there is a stylo and taste in 
the shape of the bonnet, which must procure it many pur¬ 
chasers. The Brozzi and English straw bonnets, are also 
in -great variety at Mrs. Sanders', who sells them at very 
moderate prices; and therefore our readers, we are sure, 
will be glad to have a house pointed out, where every de¬ 
scription of Patent Tuscan Grass, and English Straw Bon¬ 
nets, and Hats, can be procured at a moderate rate. 

OUT-DOOR COSTUME.—Muslin is still worn in car¬ 
riage costume, but dresses composed qf it, are no%always 
accompanied with a demi saison mantle; they are composed 
of rich gros de Naples or gros des Jndes, and lined with sars- 
net, but not wadded; they are made with a single pelerine 
of a very large 6ize, and a deep falling collar. 

Silk dresses are very much m favour. Some are made 
w ith a corsage uni, anu to lace behind, others have the cor¬ 
sage made plain, but with a trimming which rises in the 
middle under the ceinture , falls very deep over the arm, 
and turns round the back in the style of a pelerine. The 
prettiest corsages, and the most in favour arc those made 
full upon the shoulders, and in front, or else crossed in 
drapery. In morning dress this style of corsage is made 
high, in the evening 4 is cut very low. The skirts have sel¬ 
dom any other ornament than a very narrow flounce placed 
just above the knee. By far the greatest number are those 
with a very broad hem, and without trimming. 

Canezous of lace or embroidered muslin are still worn 


with silk dresses, but they arc now always accompanied 
with a boa tippet. Those canezous and pelerines, of which 
we have spoken last month, arc still in favour, but not 60 
much 60 as one of a singularly pretty form which has just 
been introduced; it is composed of India muslin, the fronts 
are ornamented in three folds on each shoulder, which 
meet under the ceinture , but do not cross ; the fronts are 
fastened by gold buttons, the three folds arc trimmed at 
the edge by a narrow lace laid on plain. The jockies are not 
so deep as they have been worn, they are composed of three 
rows. 

Fichus , to wear with dresses partially high, are composed 
of cambric or jaconot muslin, plaited in small plaits. Many 
of these fichus are worn with small cravats of the same 
form as those a la coquette , composed of cambric and jaco¬ 
not muslin, embroidered and trimmed with lace at the ends. 

DRESSES.—We still see some half-dress gowns com¬ 
posed of mouseline cachmire , either a colonnes , or in very 
large running patterns. They are always worn with cane¬ 
zous, either of cambric or muslin, which terminate in the 
shape of a fan before and behind. Their trimming consists 
of a very broad hem edged with Valenciennes lace, they 
are finished at the throat with a very full ruff, which is alto 
edged with Valenciennes lace. ! 

The trimming of many dresses composed of gros de Na¬ 
ples , consists of a very narrow flounce, placed as high as 
the knee; another of the same breadth goes round the bust, 
both terminate in an effitt. 

Dresses for grand parties, either white or of silk, or 
crape of delicate colours are trimmed with blond lace 
above the hem. Sometimes this lace forms a simple 
flounce, at others it is laid on full and disposed in dents , 
coquilles, &c. &c. 

A very beautiful evening dress is composed of lavender 
bloom coloured gaze de Sori / the corsage is cut very low, 
and is arranged in triangular plaits, partially laid one upon 
the other ; they were arranged in four compartments, four 
plaits iu each, two of these compartments were bordered 
with blond lace. The sleeves were excessively full, and very 
short; they were arranged in regular plaits, and resembled 
two fans placed close together. The trimming of the skirt 
corresponded with that of the corsage. 

A favourite style of trimming for gauze dresses, consists 
of two niches composed of ribbons, which descends in the 
style of a broken cone from the ceinture to the upper edgo 
ot the hem, when they terminate in noeuds of the form of 
a datura orientalis. 

We see already a good many dinner dresses embroidered 
round the border in silk to correspond. Others of a very 
pretty description are trimmed above the hem in elegant 
| patterns formed by very small round gances , put so close 
| together that the present embroideries in relief, 
i Materials. —We still see shaded gros de Naples used, but 

j those fashionables whose taste is most looked up to, prefer 
l colours which are excessively faint; notwithstanding this 
* it must be owned, that if the silk is embroidered, it forms 
a much more elegant attire. 

Among the light style of tissues, broad striped Organdi Is 
mostly worn ; but colours are preferable to white. Lilac 
and green stripes, rose-colour and brown, have a charming 
effect. 

On dark brown and black muslins are printed remarkably 
good patterns in blue, rod, and green, of vivid shades. A 
narrow flounce placed at the top of the hem is scolloped in 
silk tho same colour as the pattern. 
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Morning Dresses. —For this style of costume, black 
gros de Naples open robes are worn ; this foretells that 
black satin and velvet will again be worn for winter dresses 
and tippets. 

Lately we noticed some tippets of Florentine, since then 
shawls are worn, and on quitting the theatre the graceful 
Boas is a pleasing, as well as useful appendage. 

The Make of the Dresses. —Silk robes are principally 
worn with a drapery crossed on the bosom. Some bodies 
are made quite plain, with a broad ribbon, which, fastening 
before at the bottom of the waist underneath the cestus , 
passes very low upon the shoulders, and turning round the 
back, forms a pelerine. Draperies gathered on the shoulders 
and crossing like a fichu on the bosom and back, make the 
most dressy figures. Of necessity a richly-worked chemi¬ 
sette must be worn to cover the whole of the waist. One 
or two narrow flounces above the hem is the only ornament 
worn on those robes which have neither blond nor em¬ 
broidery. 

A general system of embroidery prevails; in columns, 
bouquets, or garlands, at the height of the knee, placed 
obliquely on the hem at equal distances of two or three fin¬ 
gers* breadth. 

A complete costume for evening wear at this season, is 
formed of a robe of white Organdi ornamented with two 
broad folds, the edges of which must be trimmed with a 
narrow lace. A bow of gauze ribbon is fastened to each of 
these folds on one side of the robe. The cestus , made of 
white or coloured gros de Naples , forms two long and wide 
ends cut in points, which falls on the sleeves, and uniting 
in form of a fan underneath the waist. Ribbons, en cogues, 
ornament the plat of hair which forms a coronet on the 
forehead, and composes the coiffure. 

HEAD-DRESSES.— Gros de Naples , plain and figured 
satin, crape, and satin gauze, are the materials in favour 
for dress hats. The crowns of the most novel are cut in 
such a manner as to add to the graceful air of the head ; 
they arc short behind, and at the ears, the brims are 
much lower, but still very wide. Some arc ornamented 
under the brim with ribbon cut in foliage, others have 
rosaces of blond lace, mingled with knots of ribbon. The 
flowers most in favour are reines , marguerites , chrisenthemes, 
dahlias , roses, pinks, &c. Feathers are more in favour 
for crape hats; we see also many hats composed of white 
silk and aatin, adorned with coloured feathers. 

Some white crape hats are lined with plaid gauze ribbon, 
and trimmed with a single knot to correspond, placed ou 
one side; it consists of two large bows with vexy large 
ends. 

# Many hats of gros de Naples , arc trimmed with gauze 
ribbon cut to resemble foliage. If the hat is of a light 
colour, the ribbons arc often very dark, and vice versa . 

Blond lace caps are much in favour in full dress, they 
arc trimmed with gauze ribbon, disposed in large cogues 
over the forehead, the blond which surrounds them is ar¬ 
ranged en aurble. 

Turbans arc likely to be this winter as rich and elegant 
as they were last, several have already been ordered by 
distinguished fashionoblcs, of black gauze, quadrilled with 
gold. 

. Colours. —Clouded stripes ai*e much sought after at this 
time. They are sometimes formed of different colours, or 
of one singly of various shades, and of this latter greens 
are the prettiest. Those which we have seen of gros de 
Napier, worn with white slaves, the drapery of the corsage 


open, and trimmed with a narrow lace, make very pretty 
dresses. 

Amusing Needlework. —Frame-work offers the greatest 
variety of female amusement, and when done on silk, it has 
the advantage of forming an entire ground-work; flow’crs of 
silk of brilliant colouring exhibited as though detached 
from the surface. 

For articles in continual use, such as chairs, stools, &c. 
large stitches must be used; for those which require more 
suppleness, such as slippers, &c. short stitches do best. 

Pretty objects for painting on holly-wood are low baskets 
in open chequers, hair brushes, and small hand mirrors. 

Embroidery is done in silks, or silk and gold cord on 
taffeta, to make bags ; sometimes they arc painted. 

It is a pretty idea to design by the painting or embroidery 
what perfume the hags contain, by placing on them a bou¬ 
quet of violets, pinks or roses, &c. 

Others, more eiusy, are made of ribbons joined on the 
wrong side, and formed into what figures best please ; for 
example, stripes, points, or squares. Several colours form 
a striking variety, like Harlequin’s coat. 

Jewels. —Chains iu enamel are always very elegant. All 
the jewels are made heavy, and of antique patterns; no 
more open and delicate chasing. Stones are mounted in 
plain gold, and though bracelets arc composed of links, 
they are also of Gothic shape ; the clasps of plain gold. 

The colours most in request arc ponqeau, rose-colour, 
dark green, deep blue, citron, and various shades of brown 
and lavender. ____________ 

NEWEST PARISIAN FASHIONS, 

FROM TIIE MOST AUTHENTIC SOURCES. 

Hats have again decreased a little in size, and it is said 
that in the course of the ensuing winter they will be re¬ 
duced to very moderate dimensions indeed ; the brims arc 
now made closer, and more over the ears. 

The national colours continue to be worn as much as ever 
by the liberal belles. Crape and rice straw hats are mostly 
trimmed with bouquets of flowers of these colours. Iu some 
instances each flower offers the three colours. Many of the 
new crape hats are trimmed with a single bouquet of 
flowers, placed on one side, close to the top of the crown, 
and the nceuds of ribbon placed behind ; these nartids are dis¬ 
posed in such a manner that at a certain distance they re¬ 
semble the cup of a fine large tulip. 

Chapeaux of paille de riz are also generally adorned with 
flowers, but those composed of Leghorn, which are still 
very numerous, are now trimmed with feathers. Besides 
those a(flfrned with flowers of the national colours, we see 
many decorated with green and straw-coloured plumes. 

Many very elegant women have appeared lately in the 
promenade of the Tuilerie9 in hats composed of rice or 
fancy stfaw, finished at the edge of the brim with a cur¬ 
tain veil of blond lace, and ttith no other trimming than a 
broad i*ibbon, which crossed the crown, and tied under the 
chin in a very full bow. 

OUT-DOOR COSTUME.— Redingotes are dcddedly more 
in favour than robes for the promenade ; they are still made 
with the corsage open in front; they now begin to be made 
in silk for the promenade, but they are generally without 
trimming, and have nothing i*emarkable in their form, but 
you can always distinguish a woman of fashion by the rich¬ 
ness and elegance of her chemisette. 

Redingotes of embroidered muslin are still adopted by 
,many women eif fashion, but they are always lined with 
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white or coloured taffetas, and fastened before by knots of 
ribbon to correspond. 

Muslin is still worn in robes for the promenade; those of 
organdy are most in favour; they are generally striped in 
two colours, and we see almost as many in lilac and white, 
cherry-colour and white, and green and white, as in the 
national colours. 

Robes , whether of white or coloured muslin, or gros de 
Naples , are distinguished only by the extreme simplicity of 
their form. A high corsage , either uni or with a little ful¬ 
ness. Sleeves en gigSt, or h quatre bouffans, and a skirt 
without trimming, or else finished with a very narrow 
flounce at the knee. 

Cachemire shawls are universally adopted by elegant 
women with muslin dresses, but they are not yet worn 
closed in front, but thrown negligently over the shoulders; 
those with black grounds, and palm borders in very vivid 
colours are decidedly preferred by the most fashionable belles. 

DRESSES.—White embroidered muslin continues in fa¬ 
vour in half-dress, though robes and redingoles of gros de 
Naples and chalis are more numerous. Muslin dresses are 
cither embroidered above the hem, or trimmed with a deep 
flounce; those dresses are generally worn with a oanezou; 
those composed of tulle, which had declined in favour, are 
now in great request; they are trimmed with English lace. 
Some have very large sleeves, others are made without 
sleeves, but with a double row of trimming, which falls 
upon the shoulders and corresponds with the mancheltes. 
Some of these canezous form draperies, which cross on the 
bosom; others are trimmed only with a single row of lacc 
round the top. 

Many dresses, composed of chalis , are made without trim¬ 
ming ; others are embroidered in Turkish patterns above 
the hem, in very vivid colours. 

Robes composed of gros de Naples have very seldom any 
trimming, but then they are worn with a canezou , or a pe¬ 
lerine of extreme costliness and beauty ; the lattor are now 
of the fichu form, cut out so as partially to display the 
neck, and crossed a little in front. Some are of tulle richly 
embroidered in lace patterns, but the greater number are 
of English lace. 

Many unmarried ladies, and somo young wives, wear, in 
home-dress, foulard aprons; they are always made with 
small pockets, cut either square, pointed, or in half-circles, 
and ornamented with a knot of ribbons. Some of these 
aprons are made with braces, which form a ceinture, and 
meet behind under a buckle. The prettiest of these aprons 
have a ■white ground thickly sprinkled with small bouquets 
of coloured flowers ; there are some also in batwne tern, 
finished with narrow embroidery in coloured worsted. The 
pockets are worked to correspond, and the colours of the 
ceinture are similar. 

Muslin and organdy are the materials in favour for even¬ 
ing dress. The corsage is cut low, and made either in dra- 
perie croisSe , or else the fulness of the front is confined by 
an embroidered poignet . The sleeve is always of the bfaet 
form, surmounted by a very deep epaulette composed of 
lace or embroidery, which entirely covers it. But if the 
dress is for a social party, the sleeves arc frequently made 
long. 

HEAD-DRESSES.— Capotes of gauze and crape are in 
great favour in half-dress. The most novel are those of 
printed gauze in running patterns, or else flowered upon 
large stripes. The colours of the flowers employed to trim 
them always correspond. 


Capotes of white crape are more generally trimmed with 
wreaths than with bouquets; those composed of marguerites, 
blue, rose-colour, or yellow, are mo6t in favour. 

Dress-hats have the brims still very wide, but not deep ; 
helmet crowns are still in favour. A good many hats have 
the right side of the brim slightly turned up by means of a 
ribbon, which passes from the crown to the brim. 

Crape, satin-gauze, and white-watered silk, are the ma¬ 
terials in favour for dress-hats ; they are still trimmed with 
flowers, but not so generally as last month, feathers being 
more in favour. Those ladies who wear the national colours 
have never less than three feathers, one of each colour; 
but we have seen some merveilleuses , who wore as many as 
nine; this is, however, rare, three and five being the num¬ 
bers most generally adopted. 

Some of the most elegant dress-hats are trimmed with 
two birds of paradise, one placed under the brim with the 
plumage turning over it on the left side, the other in the 
centre of the crown, with the plumage turning towi&rds the 
right. We see also many hats trimmed with plumage arched 
in the style of the plumage of birds of paradise. 

Almost all the coiffures en cheveux for young ladies are A 
la Chinoise . Many young married ladies wear their hair U 
la Madonna , others have it disposed in those tufts of light 
curls which are so generally becoming. The hair is always 
dressed high on the summits of the head, either in a plaited 
band, which forms a sort of diadem, or in two very lgrge 
bows confined by a tortoise-shell comb with a high gallery. 

* Flowers are still in the greatest favour to ornament co\f - 
furss en cheveux. Some arc disposed in wreatiis, which 
are placed obliquely round the bows of hair on the summit 
of the head ; others are disposed in long sprigs among the 
bows of hair; and a good many coiffures are adorned with 
nttuds of ribbon, placed so as to surmount the hind bows 
of hair, and a small bouquet of flow r crs inserted in a band 
on one side. 

Jewellery. —Enamelled chains are always much in favo 
Trinkets are very massive, and of heavy forms. W Ur - 
bracelets are made of chainons , they are also of a Gothic 
description. Enamelled bracelets are in great request; 
those h plaque, in particular the bracelet, is composed of 
five plaques ; the one in the centre is the largest, the others 
are of smaller size, on black ground, with white and gold 
patterns, are most distingui. Ear-rings are of gold, and 
enamel; they are now of enormous size. 

. Miscellaneous. —Perfumes have been for some time out of 
fashion ; but bags containing the powder of violets, berga¬ 
mot, and different sorts of herbs, are constantly kept by our 
fair fashionables among their linen. 

Many of our ilfgantes amuse themselves with working in 
tapestry the portraits of the most celebrated men of the 
present period ; these pieces of needle-work serve as cover¬ 
ings for tabourets , work-tables, and we have lately seen a 
collection of screens adorned with the portraits of modern 
French poets. If our Indies were as industrious as the 
beauties of the fourteenth century, we might expect to see 
a museum of this kind that would serve as a history of 
France. 

Just at the moment that parasols are going out of fashion, 
we see some elegant new ones ; they are of white watered 
gros de Naples , without either stripes or fringe; the stick 
is of ebony, or of the Chinese palm-tree. 

The most elegant caleches (the caliche is the chapeau bras, 
of which Mrs. Bell is the inventress,) are of pearl grey 
Morocco piquS, with silk hoops e-'the same colour. 
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LITERATURE. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF HER GRACE THE 
DUCHESS OF ST. ALBANS. 

“ *Tis ever thus 

Malignant envy with her poisonous breath, 
Taunts the bright surface of an honest name 1 ’* 


The most absurd and malicious falsehoods having been 
industriously circulated in the fashionable world, respect¬ 
ing the exalted individual, whose name is prefixed to this 
article, we have taken considerable pains to obtain correct 
information upon the subject, and the result of our labours, 
it is now our pleasurable duty to offer to our readers.— 
Were we to be asked to name the individual, who with 
the desire, had the power to do good, beyond most others 
that comprise the splendid circle in which she moves, and 
whose universal philanthropy, reflects the proudest lustre 
upon the coronet that gems her brow, we should, without 
hesitation, particularize the Duchess qf St. Albans. 

The subject of our sketch is the posthumous child of a 
highly respectable gentleman, who held an honourable 
situation in the service of the East India Company, and 
her mother afterwards marrying a musical gentleman, who 
was leader of the band at a provincial theatre, Miss Mei- 
lon was introduced to a dramatic life at a very early age. 
Under the patronage of the family of a gentleman in York¬ 
shire, she acquired all those accomplishments which have 
since rendered her so valuable an ornament to refined soci¬ 
ety.—The respectable character which the family of Miss 
Mellon maintained, obtained for her the friendship and 
patronage of the most exalted individuals, in every place to 
which her profession led her.— Richard Brinsley Sheri¬ 
dan, that lamented and misguided genius, met with Miss M. 
at Mr. Wright’s, a banker, at Stafford, where he happened 
to be upon a visit, and immediately engaged her for Drury 
Lane Theatre, at which theatre she appeared in 17113, with 
the most decided success ; and while her public and private 
character was such as to defy the breath of calumny, her 
name furnished a very prolific field, for the w'ould-he wits 
of the day, a specimen of whose effusions we subjoin— 

“ For an apple , old Adam, ’tis said, lost himself, 

But why should I his follies dwell on, 

When I own I am just such an amorous elf, 

I^could do just as much for a Mellon ! *'— 

A short time after her appearance at Drury Lane, she 
obtained a ten thousand pounds prize in the lottery, and 
this first instance of her good fortune, was, we believe, the 
signal for the commencement of those hostilities against 
her, which to the present day have been so unceasingly 
continued :-~-the ladies of the dramatic world, are none of 
the most amiable, and envious of the superior fortune of 
any of their sisters, they give vent to their spleen in the 
most base and false insinuations. The subject or our sketch 
has been accused of much, but this is certain, that nothing 
has ever been proved to her discredit, nor has any one ever 
dared to avow the authorship of the tales that have been 
so widely disseminated ; on the contrary, the propagators 
of the calumny have shrunk from the proof, and when 
VOL. VH. 


defied to it, have silently retreated to the shelter of theif 
own obscurity ! Such are the indisputable facts ; and while 
the much-injured victim was silently enduring the baseness 
of concealed enemies, we have proof that she was engaged 
in the most noble actions of charity and benevolence. It 
is impossible to obtain the knowledge of every humane and 
Christian action in which she was engaged, neither would 
our limits allow us, but many, very many, have not been 
able to elude our investigation, the voice of gratitude will 
burst from the tridy thankful heart, and the blessings of 
the relieved, must be offered at the shrine of the reliever.* 

In January, 1815, Mr. Coutts led Miss M. to the hyme¬ 
neal altar, and here we beg to observe, that bad any of the 
charges adduced against that lady been founded on the 
least degree of truth, it would not have eluded the vigilance 
of that worthy gentleman. And now that she had the 
power, as well as the desire to do good, her charities were 
extended, and among the pensioners upon her bounty, we 
may record a poor woman who attended her at the theatre, 
to whom, besides furnishing two houses for her, she al¬ 
lowed fifty pounds a year; the same sum she also bestowed 
upon Emery’s family, and poor Raymond and his family 
were also deeply indebted to her. These facts are but too 
partially known, and we find that upon every occasion 
when the sympathy of the benevolent has been called for, 
by any calamitous occurrence, among the most prominent 
benefactors will be found the subject of our sketch. 

We are enabled to illustrate our biography, with the fol¬ 
lowing interesting anecdote. In the early part of the life 
of Miss Mellon, she took a benefit in the country, in the 
success of which, the Countess of O— y, who resided in the 
neighbourhood, interested herself very actively, and dis¬ 
posed of many tickets. Some years after this circumstance. 
Lady O— y went to the banking-house of Mr. Coutts, to 
solicit from him the loan of a sum of money, the procuring 
of which was of great importance to her. She had, how r - 
ever, in vain endeavoured to effect her object, till (while 
sitting in a private room at the back of the office, in the 
Strand,) Mrs. Coutts entered the room, she immediately 
recognized the Ccantcss. and having been made acquainted 
with her business there, stated to Mr. Coutts the early 
obligations she was^mder to the Countess. This inter¬ 
ference procured forHR’ former patroness, the desired loan, 
which was of a very large amount, and which she certainly 
could not have obtained by any other means. 

“ The only charge made against her,” says a biographer, 
“ that bore any appearance to tangibility, was her with- 


* We have not space for more than one instance of the 
philanthropy of Miss Mellon. At the period of her re¬ 
siding in Russel-street, she with her own hands made up 
many articles of baby linen, which as her finances then 
did not permit her to give, she lent to poor women during 
their confinement, and which when returned were appro¬ 
priated to some fresh objects of misery. Many similar 
instances might be adduced, but this wc deem sufficient to 
characterize the amiable conduct of the subject of our 
sketch. 
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drawing an allowance from Wewitzer : to this also we 
can reply. Mr. Wewitzer had from other sources full 
irioo per annum, yet he always appeared like a mendicant. 
We appeal to the members of Drury Lane Theatre, whether 
several of their body have not frequently given him clothes, 
which invariably disappeared in a day or two, and the old 
actor again appeared in his rags. It is an unpleasant 
task for us to say anything that may appear harsh towards 
the memory of poor Wewitzer, but we must speak the 
truth. If what we have said be not the fact, there are 
hundreds that can disprove it, and for what further we shall 
advance, we will give our reasons. Old Wewitzer was 
always an expensive man, and, in his declining days, 
whilst subsisting himself upon charity, he kept a hale 
young man of the name of Webb in idleness, and sup¬ 
ported him even in extravagance. Nor was this the only 
person that Wewitzer’s purse sustained, though we can¬ 
not furnish the names of his other pensioners; what claim 
whether of affinity or otherwise, they may severally have 
had upon him, we know not, but this we know, that they 
all appeared much more capable of supporting him. Mrs. 
Coutts very justly declined her farther assistance, 
and stopped a provision, which had she given to old We¬ 
witzer, would have passed through his hands to his 
protegfo.” 

Mr. Coutts died in 1822. 

A gentleman once obtained an interview with Mrs. C. 
and offered to suppress a manuscript, composed of all that 
depravity could suggest, if that lady would present him 
with j£500. The lady enquired what part he took in the 
affair. 44 That of a principal,” replied he. 44 Then sir,” 
indignantly replied Mrs. Coutts, 44 you may remember I am 
a principal too,” and instantly threw the manuscript into 
the fire, and thrust the poker through it till it was con¬ 
sumed. The gentleman left the house precipitately. This 
was only one of many schemes of a similar description ; a 
clergyman of the church of England, being named as the 
extortioner in one instance ! 

In the month of June, 1827, Mrs. Coutts was united to 
his grace the Duke of St. Albans, Hereditary Grand Fal¬ 
coner of England, and upon the anniversary of that happy 
event, at a fete champetre at Holly Grove, which their 
Graces gave to a select party, including the Duke of Sus¬ 
sex and Prince Leopold, his Grace took the opportunity to 
observe the happy manner in which he had spent the pre¬ 
ceding year with his amiable bride, and he also remarked 
that he would, if he could, have revived the old custom of 
claiming a flitch of bacon at Dunmi^t; but as it was not in 
his power to do that, he begged tnDuchcss as a mark of 
his affection and regard, to accept a silver fruit basket, 
upon which was engraved a flitch, with the following lines 
appended, 

44 In love connubial form’d to live and last, 

This gift records a blissful twelvemonth past; 

We claim then, boldly claim, thy flitch Dunmow, 
First of the blest, to keep thy marriage vow.” 

In return for his Grace’s present, the Duchess begged him 
to accept of a six-oared cutter, called 44 The Falcon ,” in 
allusion to his Grace’s distinguished office of Grand Fal¬ 
coner ; immediately upon which, the boatmen, dressed in 
the livery of the Duke, (green and yellow silk,) appeared 
in the conservatory atljoiuing, and the Canadian boat song 
was sung by Messrs. Eraham, Vaughan, Lette, the 
Misses Stephens, Grant, Goward, Cawse, Mr. ami Mrs. 
Knyvett. The whole entertainment was given with a 


degree of magnificence and splendour, to be equalled only 
by the fanciful festivities of the Arabian tales. 

The Duchess of St. Albans is endeared to the people of 
England by her universal benevolence, and the munificent 
manner in which, by her splendid style of living, she en¬ 
courages the national trade. Let her enemies point out 
one lady who has ever done so much good; her charities are 
unbounded; and with a true nobility of mind, she seems to 
consider that the fortune which Providence has blest her 
with, was bestowed only for benevolent and Christian pur¬ 
poses ; to heal the scathed breast of the mourner, and to 
df y the tear upon the cheek of the child of sorrow. Dcfa- 
mcr8 may revile, but her Grace possesses a sufficient conso¬ 
lation in her own bosom, and the feelings of her heart 
must be such as effectually to counterbalance the traducing 
temper of her foes. 

It has been justly said that the Duchess of St. Albans is 
magnificent in her entertainments, emulating Cleopatra in 
the splendour of her festivities, for at a f&te given at Holly 
Lodge,* on July 8th, 1824, no less than three waggon loads qf 
plate were brought into requisition. 

Her Grace is Lady of the Manor of an estate near Chelms¬ 
ford, which, by an old feudal law, compels the principal 
tenant to serve her at breakfast, when called upon, in com¬ 
plete armour. The present tenant, subject to this law, is 
Reynolds the dramatist, but, we believe, his service has 
never been required. 


LOVE’S EMBLEM. 


44 Those arc the true interpreters of love.”—J onson. 

You tell me this garland of flowers you wove, 

In affection, and I, sweet, believe it; 

You give it to me as an emblem of love. 

As an emblem of love I receive it; 

But ah ! ’mid these flowers of delicate hue, 

There twines the dark buds of the ominous rue. 

Was’t by chance or design, that these blossoms disgrace 
The wreath you composed for my brow ? 

Was’t to shew that in love even care has a place, 

And affection oft mingles with woe ? 

Thy emblem, oh, dearest, to nature is true. 

For ’mid love’s brightest flowrets will spring up the rue. 

But the seeds that are planted in purity's bower, 

Bloom in beauty and brightness with sweet odours rife ; 

And the sunshine of innocence withers the flower, 

So fatal to love’s hopes, and happiness life! 

Thus the emblem of love, still to nature is true, 

Being formed of joy's flowers, devoid of the rue. 


* This beautiful spot is a favourite retreat of her 
Grace; a beautiful road runs before the front of the 
house, from the right of which a descent leads to some 
most delightful walks and wildernesses. Rising up the 
hill, the sight is lost in thick woods ; but below, the per¬ 
spective is one continued garden. One of the most inter¬ 
esting objects is a splendid bed qf roses , occupying a very 
large space between the terrace and the valley, and per¬ 
fuming the air with the sweetness which it exhales. The 
people in the neighbourhood of this romantic spot term it 
44 The Garden of the Hill.” 
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THE GRAVE OF THE SUICIDE. 

A TALE. 

“ Their path had been a troubled one, each step 
Had trod *mid thorns and springs of bitterness, 

But they had fled away from the cold world !" 

L. E. L. 

“ It is delightful to walk in such a scene of quiet and re¬ 
pose," exclaimed the benevolent priest, as we progressed 
through the cemetery of Pere la Chau re, “ when each glance 
at the objects around, remind us not only of the fragile 
nature of our hold upon humanity, but also raises our 
thoughts to the Paradise prepared for the spirits of the 
good, in the skies, where all shall be made happy and every 
one unite in peace and love. It is delightful to linger upon 
such a scene, for its voice is powerful in calling erring man 
to his Creator’s service; it is a silent monitor, but how 
forcible is its language felt upon the human heart! How 
weak, how impotent are the precepts of the preacher, com¬ 
pared with the lesson such a scene affords. It tells us we 
must die—that the earth-worm shall revel upon the tene¬ 
ment we have been so careful no spot should sully, that we 
shall mingle with the dust from whence we sprung; but 
still, oh* still does it convince us that as the grass, and the 
bright flowers spring from the hillocks that cover us, so 
also shall we arise to light and life, in another scene of per- 
pcrpetual brightness, where the sun is never clouded, and 
the flowers never die!” 

The man of heaven leant upon a tomb, and raising his 
eyes towards that region where his thoughts all dwelt, 
adored, in tears, the goodness of the Omnipotent, Inspired 
with similar sentiments, and led by my companion to de¬ 
votion, I remained silently gazing upon the scene around 
me, absorbed in the enthusiasm which such a 6cenc and 
such reflections were calculated to inspire, until my atten¬ 
tion was excited by a low murmuring sound of melody, so 
wild, but still so beautiful, that it seemed rather to belong 
to other worlds than to our own. I could in my extasy 
have believed some ministering angel was descending from 
the skies, to call a spirit from its earthly rest, but directing 
the attention of my companion to the subject, he smiled at 
the excitation of my imagination, and explained the cause 
of the melody which I had heard. 

“ It is a peasant girl," observed ho, “ singing over the 
grave of her lover; poor Elisc, she was once the gayest 
and most lovely of my village charge, but, alas! the blast 
of the destroyer has swept across her brow, and all that 
now remains is but the wreck of so much youthful inno¬ 
cence." 

Charmed by the melody that I had heard, I felt inter¬ 
ested in the story of the village girl, and directed my en¬ 
quiries upon the subject. 

“ My young friend," rejoined the minister, 4< the years'of 
happiness you have passed through in the career of life, 
has not enabled you to understand the human heart; youth 
and inexperience cannot credit the talcs which age and ob¬ 
servation may have learned, and will perhaps laugh at the 
seeming improbability of truths, alas 1 too fatally experi¬ 
enced. 

The old man passed his hand across his brow as he 
spoke, and dashing away a tear from his eyelid, was about 
to proceed, when the melody of the mourner was again 
wafted upon our ears; he paused to listen,—it was the same 
voice, but the air was wilder, the notes were loud and rapid, 


but still in a continued strain of beauty; at length they 
softened into a murmur, and became altogether absorbed 
in the breathing of the wind. 

“ A strain so exquisite, seems rather to belong to hea¬ 
ven -" 

“ And she is heaven’s !” rejoined the priest, “ her 
perishable form still moves upon the earth, but the divine 
part of her immortality, that pure essence which imparts 
the faculty of reason to a senseless mass, has long been 
snatched away.” 

“ The poor Elise, then, is insane ?" 

“ Too true, too true," continued the old man. “ her 
griefs, indeed were fax- too great for human sufferance. 
Born in affluence, and bred in the lap of happiness, you my 
young friend cannot conceive the intensity of grief, and 
can but idly judge of poor Elisc, but still your sympathy 
may be excited when you learn the village girl is friendless 
and an orphan,—that her lover was a suicide /" 

“ A suicide!" 

“ Too true, too true,” the old man hurriedly exclaimed, 
“ but the Almighty God, I trust, will not refuse his mercy 
to the agonized youth, who had not strength to bear the 
burthen of his sufferings : he perished by his own hands, 
and though we know the terrors that are threatened unto 
such an impious act, it is my trust, it is my prayer, my con¬ 
stant fervent prayer, that Edward’s crime may be forgiven, 
—the Almighty judge may take him to his mercy." 

** What cause had the young peasant for so rash, so 
desperate an action ?" 

“ To answer your question strictly my son, requires the 
whole of the melancholy tale; you shall hear it, and though 
your heart has never been appealed to by any recital of such 
anguish, I trust your sympathy will be awakened, and that 
your tears will be mingled with those which I am unable to 
restrain when the remembrance of my unfortunates’ recur 
to my mind. But we will first draw towards Edward’s 
grave, and you shall behold the riven-hearted girl, whose 
wild and thrilling strains of melody have already excited 
some degree of interest in your breast." 

I followed the old man to a distant portion of the ceme¬ 
tery, and he directed my observation to a female form that 
appeared resting upon a grave fancifully decorated with 
various flowers. It was Elise, and she was reposing on the 
suicide's grave ! 

“ —She leant beneath a tree which flung 
A shower of leaves and blossoms o’er her head, 

But faded all of them : this made the place 

A fitting temple her; like her joys 

The fresh sweet flowers grew far above her reach. 

But like her griefs the withered ones were strewed 
Beneath her feet, and mingled with her hair, 

Her long, dark hair, which swept round like a cloud. 
And had no other wreath than those sad leaves. 

Her brow was bowed upon a marble urn, 

Pale as its cold white pillow; on her cheek 
Lingered the grace which beauty ever leaves. 

Although herself be gone ; her large da& eye 
Was as a picture’s fixed and motionless, 

With only one expression. There are griefs 
That hunt, like hounds, our happiness away ; 

And cares that, ivy-like, fix on our hopes, 

But these are nothing—though they waste the heart— 
To when one single sorrow, like the rod, 

The serpent rod, has swallowed up the rest! 
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Elise did not perceive our approach, too intent was she 
upon her melancholy reflections, her large dark eyes were 
fixed upon the grave, and the thick clusters of her deep 
brown hair hung carelessly down her neck, undisturbed in 
the least by the winds ; she was dressed in black, and not 
the least motion of these sombre habiliments was visible, 
in deed she seemed so statue like, and her fixed and appa¬ 
rently immovable features so strongly encouraged the idea, 
that the repeated assurance of my companion alone con¬ 
vinced me of her belonging to the living world. I gazed in 
admiration of so much silent agony, dreadful from its very 
silence, and of 60 much beauty. 

“ Poor child of sorrow,” exclaimed I, “ those looks of 
anguish have already claimed my sympathy, I will snatch 
you from your wanderings, and protect you as a bro¬ 
ther. 

“ Hush,” exclaimed the old maq, “ you \frill alarm the 
maiden by those rapturous exclamations.” 

The minister needed not have claimed my silence, for 
the melodious tones of Elise again fell upon my ear, as she 
warbled her wild song :— 

“ Cold and dark is the cheaslcss grave, 

But flowers in brightness o’er it wave ; 

Types of the fate of my own true love, 

Dark beneath, but bright above ; 

His dull corse ’ncath the hillock lies, t 

But his spirit lives in the bright blue sides!” 

The last notes of the song were breathed in a spirit of 
thrilling melody, and the girl’s eyes brightened as if by in¬ 
spiration at some newly awakened thought; she started 
from the grave of her lover, and in a moment was out of 
sight. 

I entreated my kind companion to favour mo with the 
story of the unfortunate lover, which he gave me in almost 
the following words. “ About three years ago, Edward 
Blanc first came to reside within my district; he had become 
the purchaser of a thriving farm, and by his exertions and « 
industry, excited a very favourable opinion among his 
neighbours. Among those by whom his acquaintance was 
courted, was the father of Elise, who took pleasure in be¬ 
holding the growing attachment between his young and 
lovely child, and the industrious Edward. Elise was pas¬ 
sionately attached, and Edward was sensible of his happi¬ 
ness, the value of her affections; often have I beheld them 
wandering through the green lanes, scarce conscious of the 
existence of any object but themselves, the world worthless 
in the estimation which they mutually felt. It was, indeed, 
happiness to gaze upon their felicity, so artless and so holy, 
and I have been proud, yes I will flbnfcss it, I have been 
proud to point the example of Elise to my erring children, 
for her instruction was derived from myself; I was her sole 
preceptor in leading her through the paths of virtue, the 
immediate cause of stamping that eternal mark of good¬ 
ness on her heart which will inevitably make her worthy of 
an habitation among the spirits of the blessed. Pardon 
me, sir, for this digression, the merits of Elise demand it, 
and I was her preceptor. Edward was in no respect unwor¬ 
thy of my darling child. I beheld their growing attach¬ 
ment with delight, and in my wild imaginings depictured 
the holy rapture of their lives, when their hands should be 
united in the sacred compact, which seemed to promise 
them a mortal’s perpetuity of happiness; but, alas! we be¬ 
hold all things ‘ through a glass darkly,* the full tide of 
enjoyment may be stopped in the height of its career, and 
the heart that bounds with its fulness of felicity, may in¬ 


stantaneously be crushed, its feelings utterly destroyed. I 
had for some time noticed the change in Edward; hi9 face 
once all smiles and joyfulncss, was now clouded with some 
secret grief; at length he became abstracted, and almost 
heedless of his welfare ; his breast heaved with its weight 
of anguish, and every word fell tremulously from his lips ; 
but still Elise clung to his drooping form, and when ab¬ 
sorbed in grief, the tears would chase one another 
rapidly down his cheeks, Elise would be at his side, pres¬ 
sing her white hand to his burning forehead, and with 
words of consolation endeavour to lead his thoughts to 
peace and resignation ; for woman’s love is ever so faithful, 
so undying, no chance or change is able to direct it from 
its object, in pains and peril it displays its power, and even 
unto shame it follows the misguided object,—such is wo¬ 
man’s love. Elise acknowledged it in all its depth, its ter¬ 
rible intensity; she never asked the cause of Edward’s 
grief, her sole endeavour was to dissipate it, to dispel the 
demon that sat brooding upon his mind, and once more to 
awaken all his thoughts of tenderness. Edward was not 
insensible to her kindness*for cold indeed must be that 
heart, which refuses to acknowledge the generous tender¬ 
ness of woman ; he would not make her anguish equal to 
his own by the revoalmcnt of the cause of his altered man¬ 
ners, the same still in their regard for her, in that alone 
unchanged. 

“ ■■ — He renounced 
All projects of ambition, joyed no more, 

In pleasures of his age.” 

But yielding to the weight of his afflictions, ho mourned, 
and the faithful love of Elise alone brokp the terror of hU 
thoughts. Thus things remained until One winter’s even¬ 
ing, whilst the family of Elise wore enjoying the pleasures 
which their domestic circle afforded, Elise alone disturbed, 
for the hour had long passed when Edward had promised 
to come to her, and she remained listless and unhappy, 
when the door suddenly opened and the lover, pale and 
breathless, rushed into the room, he sunk into a chair, and 
hiding his face in his hands, convulsively exclaimed “ruin¬ 
ed, ruined, beyond redemption!” The affrighted Elise 
shrieked in dismay at the dreadful exclamation, and start¬ 
ing from her seat was instantly by her Edward’s side, pres¬ 
sing his cold hand to her beating heart, and endeavouring 
to gain an explanation of such dreadful words. He spee¬ 
dily became ashamed of his situation, and regretted the 
words that had escaped him, but they were too plainly 
spoken, and the truth was too apparent. 

I will not detain you by a recital of the family distress, let 
it suffice, Edward was a gambler! With the most refined 
virtues, and the strictest principles of rectitude and hon¬ 
our, he had suffered this one hated passion to progres¬ 
sively obtain an ascendancy over his mind, and the result 
was utter ruin. His farm, his stock, and all his possessions 
were lost, and Edward Blanc, a youth of worth and princi¬ 
ple, honoured and respected by his friends, beloved by a 
maiden of excessive goodness, and with the brightest 
prospects that could possibly irradiate the path of human 
existence, became an outcast and a beggar! The father 
of Elise scorned to unite his child with a gamester, and 
his neighbours who had loved, now' found it necessary to 
despise him. He came to Paris, misfortune had deadened 
his feelings, and ruin at length destroyed every principle 
of rectitude in his heart; he associated with the depraved, 
and became a villain! None ever new the secret thoughts 
of Elise, she never spoke of her misguided lover, nor was 
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his name mentioned in her presence, but still the recol¬ 
lection of his love, lived imperishable, and the very si¬ 
lence of her grief added to its intensity ; her heart was 
breaking, but it was not estranged. Other lovers sought 
her hand ; it could not be that she so lovely and so good, 
would be without admirers; she listened to their profes¬ 
sions with a sigh, but unto no one did she give a cause to 
hope. One of the admiring throng from mischief, or re¬ 
venge, at length disclosed the fate of Edward, long known, 
but carefully concealed from her. He had been detected in 
a deep laid scheme of villany, and to preserve himself from 
the hands of justice, became a suicide. Each circumstance 
connected with the fatal event, was now detailed to her, 
and her reason broke beneath the weight of the affliction ; 
her sorrow became light to what it previously had been, 
but alas ! that noble faculty bestowed upon humanity by 
the blessed giver of light and life, to render as a minor 
emblem of himself, was utterly destroyed. In the place of 
tears, smiles now only pervaded her countenance, but those 
smiles, how dreadful! Her aged parent, overcome by the 
distressing Btate of his beloved Elise, yielded his spirit in 
thesearms. “My child, my child!” exclaimed he, as the last 
breath of life quivered upon his white lips, and his eyes were 
imploringly directed towards me. “ Be comforted, I will 
protect your child !” I rejoined. He pressed my hand with 
grateful fervour, and in that instant was mingled with the 
spirits of those who have once been. I was faithful to my 
promise, I have protected the girl, I regard her as my own 
child, alas! she will not long need an earthly protector; 
all human skill is unavailing, and I dread each moment may 
prove her last, that the frail and fragile tie which binds 
her to mortality will sever. I allow her to visit her lover’s 
grave, for then she seems more composed, and it would be 
cruel to endeavour to draw off her regard when her course 
of life approaches so rapidly to its fulfilment !” 

My companion thus concluded his narrative, broken 4t 
intervals by his tears, and throughout delivered with that 
pious feeling and emotion, which characterize the Chris¬ 
tian and the man.—Having purposed staying some days 
with my venerable friend, I had opportunities of beholding 
the beautiful Elise ; an indifferent observer would scarcely 
have perceived the distressing affliction under which she 
suffered, her observations were so limited, and made in such 
a low and mournful tone ; it was only when conversation 
was forced upon the forlorn girl that she betrayed the me¬ 
lancholy truth. 

“ Will you go England with me Elise?” I inquired of 
her one day when she appeared in a sorrowing mood. 

“ To England!” exclaimed she, “ they tell me, there 
the women all arc beautiful and good, the land of the free, 
where all must be made happy.” 

“ And Elise too, shall enjoy that happiness.” 

“ No,” rejoined she, in a voice of mournful decision, 
11 that has passed from me ; it was my lot to live in other 
lands, and the cup destined for my lips through life, was 
ever to be filled at the fountain of sorrow.” 

“ And you never expect to be happy Elise?” 

“ I am happy,” exclaimed she, “ for I am resigned!'* 
She paused for a moment, and glancing her eyes upon the 
piano by her side, she ran her fingers over the keys in a 
wild manner, and accompanied the following air. 
Happiness, happiness, ’tis a thought. 

With a gush of rapture fraught, 

But bliss is like the gaudy flower 
That brightly beams in beauty’s bower ; 


Lovely in its graceful form, 

But its bosom bears a thorn, 

And quickly it dies in its loveliness ; 

Alas, and so does happiness ! 

Happiness ! Ah, ’tis the breath of a wind, 

That goes, and leaves no trace behind ; 

A meteor’s flash, a passing sigh, 

A wreath that blossoms but to die ; 

A dream that cheers the throbbing heart, 

And spreads a life in eyery part; 

Too soon it loses its lovely dress. 

Like that, like that, is happiness ! 

One morning Elise was missing from the breakfast-table, 
the previous evening she had spoken little, and it was evi¬ 
dent that her existence was drawing rapidly to its termina¬ 
tion ; she had joined, however, in the evening service with 
the most fervent devotion, and was heard at intervals in 
the night, singing hymns to the Virgin. The priest became 
anxious respecting his interesting charge, and expressed 
his intention of proceeding to the cemetery in pursuit of 
her; I proposed accompanying him, and we set off together. 
As bad been conjectured, Elise was engaged in her usual 
occupation of plucking the weeds wdiich grew among the 
flowers upon her lover’s grave ; her efforts, however, were 
weak and languid, and as she raised her face upon the 
noise of our approaching footsteps, there was a deadly hue 
visible upon her cheeks, and her eyes seemed rapidly sink¬ 
ing into the dimness of eternal night. She endeavoured to 
rise from her situation, but her efforts were ineffectual, 
and she sunk motionless upon the green grass of the sui¬ 
cide's grave ! 

I instantly left the spot in order to procure a carriage to 
convey the dying girl to her home, and when I returned, 
she was supported in the arms of the priest; we placed her 
in the vehicle, and she reclined her head upon the breast 
of the good old man ; upon our arrival at the house, how¬ 
ever, we found that the poor girl had resigned her spirit to 
the heaven from whence it proceeded ; that having sur¬ 
mounted the pains of mortality, she had winged her flight 
to the other and better world, where the spirits of the 
good are made happy, in the enjoyment of perpetual 
bliss! 

“ I will not mourn thee, girl, Oh no ! 

As one whose hope is quenched for aye; 

The tears unceasing shall not flow, 

Which earth nor heaven can wipe away ; 

Rather from realms of cloudless day, 

A light shall pierce the circling gloom, 

To cheer us on our weary way, 

To guide the wanderer to his home; 

A home where all that grieved before. 

Is known—or is deplored—no more!” %* 

THE THREE REGICIDES. 


The Baron R. de D., accompanied by two of his parti¬ 
cular friends, rambled over Switzerland, in the year 1792. 
Returning thence, they stopped for the night in a town 
where the most distinguished Hotel appeared to them in 
such a shabby state, that they would willingly hfcve pro¬ 
ceeded onwards, if the weather had been less stormy. 
However the travellers insisted upon occupying their car¬ 
riage, in preference to the best room, which was ceremo¬ 
niously offered to them $ for the house, and the grim 
visages of its inhabitants, strougly recalled to their recol- 
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lection those petty inns in Poland to which the Jews 
resort. They therefore made up their minds to submit to 
all the inconveniences of the carriage, and passed some 
time in conversing on the political state of Europe, in 
spite of the lightning’s glare, and the growling thunder. 

It was at this period, that the assassination of the King 
of Sweden took place; and the conspiracy of Counts Horn 
and Ribbing, with whom the Baron was acquainted, occu¬ 
pied their minds, till wearied nature sunk them to repose. 
At five o’clock in the morning, according to order, the 
postillion announced that the horses were harnessed; 
and, after having paid the host very exorbitantly for the 
permission to sleep outside the house, the Baron and one 
of his comrades settled themselves snugly in the corners of 
the carriage, while the third party, who was more watchful, 
and full of fun and good humour, joked with the landlord 
and servants. And now being in a full vein of humour, 
upon the landlord’s bringing out a book and asking their 
names, he resolved to enjoy this propensity to the utmost. 
The landlord asked “ Whom he had had the honour to 
accommodate with lodgings ?”—‘‘How can our names at 
all interest you ?”—“ Not me, honored sir, but the police.” 
—“ Well'. make your report in this fashion; the postillion 
is called Christopher; the horse to the left is Achilles, and 
that to the right is Mirza.”—“ You are joking, honored sir ; 
but you very well know that we inn-keepers must be obe¬ 
dient to the laws. I ought to carry in your names on my 
book of arrivals, at seven o’clock precisely.”—“ Let me 
consider—it is now only five o’clock, at seven, by going at 
a round pace, we shall be four leagues in advance; that 
will be as good as if we were at the world’s end ; will it not, 
landlord?”—“ At least, no one from hence could overtake 
you ; our’s arc only poor sorry hacks, and you have in¬ 
deed fine horses—with such I could travel over a hundred 
miles of ground in half an hour,* therefore pray do tell me, 
your much honored names ?”—“ Do you ever read the 
newspapers^ landlord ?”—“Oh, yes ! of a Sunday I receive 
my little precious pacquet; it is my sole recreation!”— 
“ Well, then, on Sunday next you will read some very in¬ 
teresting particulars, hearken,— a great King has been shot 
at and killed!** —“ What arc you talking of.”—“Yes ; the 
King of Sweden.”—“ In a battle was it ?”—“No, at a 
masqued ball.”—“What; assassinated in such a place as 
that ?”—“ Just so. We are but nowfrom Stockholm. The 
night before our departure, we were at this frightful mas¬ 
querade, and we saw the King carried out, and his assassins 
seized.”—“Poor king! arc his murderers known ?”—We 
came away too soon to learn their names ; but the whole 
story of the assassination will undoubtedly be put in all the 
newspapers.”—“ I shall hardly be able to wait till Sun¬ 
day.”—“Amuse yourself, then, with the account of this regi¬ 
cide ; such things are not read of every day. Adieu, Mr. 
Landlord.”—“ But, before yon go, pray do tell me your 
much honored names ?”—“ Count Horn, Count Ribbing, 
and Baron Ankerstrom ; this latter, is myself.”—“ Horn, 
Ribbing, Ankerstrom. Now, you may go, and the grace 
of God be with you.”—Without reply to the thanks, pray¬ 
ers, and compliments of the host, the Baron commanded 
the postillion to put his horses to their utmost speed. 

The two doserR, who had listened to nearly all the con¬ 
versation with the landlord, now uttered some warm re- 


* We presume the landlord’s “ half-hour* 1 is equivalent 
to the expression “ twinkling of an eye” 


proaches upon the mention of the conspirator's names, and 
the making free with such an awful event; while the 
jester, burst into a violent fit of laughter, at thinking of 
the confusion and bustle that their arrival would cause 
when the landlord’s book should be handed up to the police 
magistrate of this imperial town. 

In fact, he was not 'deceived; for the burgomaster, who 
was also at the head of the police, could not believe his 
eyes, when he read the names of Horn, Ribbing, and 
Ankerstom ; and starting with affright, he treated the poor 
landlord with the utmost severity, for not having brought 
him till two hours after their departure the list of arrivals. 
He soon set the little town in alarm with the news : “ that 
the assassins of the King of Sweden had passed the night 
there.” The Recorder, who was a very skilful horseman, 
instantly mounted his best courser, and set off in pursuit 
of the fugitives. A domestic followed at a rate that nearly 
cost the lives of both man and horse ; and it never once 
entered their! Imaginations, that the regicides would in 
reality rather have kept their names concealed, than to 
have publicly declared them. But zeal sometimes blinds 
wisdom; no wonder, then, that darkness should reign over 
the administration of this little insignificant town. 

Having so greatly the advantage in hours and horses, 
the regicides would with difficulty have been overtaken, if 
an accident had not happened to their carriage. One of 
the wheels had broken, and they were forced to stop two 
hours to repair it, at a village not more than a mile from 
the place of their last night’s rest. This delay was fatal to 
the run-aways : as they were about to re-enter the carriage, 
the recorder of the town came in breathless haste, to 

arrest them in the name of the wise magistrate of-, 

and accordingly pronounced them his prisoners. 

In order to make the joke complete, the pretended regi¬ 
cides offered watches, purses, and in fact every thing they 
possessed, in order to continue their route. But these 
were vain and idle temptations! The recorder, faithful to 
his duty, and inebriated with joy at having made so good 
a capture, put them under the special guard of the farrier, 
where they had alighted ; and assembling all the gossips of 
the village, he required their assistance to convey the three 
gentlemen suspected of the murder of the King of Sweden 
back again to the town. 

At this accoupt all the villagers assembled, and the little 
cortege was soon in motion. The recorder marched at the 
head, and by his side the principal men of the village, 
surrounded by a mob of curious gazers who attracted, as 
by the loadstone, followed the carriage, wherein the three 
merry regicides were seated; who, when not observed, 
gave way to then* inclination for laughter. 

Great indeed was the noise created in this little town by 
the departure of the recorder, and his return with the 
assassins of Gustavus ; every body was in motion, but 
they were soon again restored to tranquility, for a good 
joke never ought to be pushed too far. The travellers being 
impatient to throw off their assumed characters, com¬ 
manded, in an authoritative tone, that the burgomaster 
should speak to them in the carriage. They then threatened 
to lodge a complaint of his conduct with the Imperial diet; 
so that it might be thoroughly understood, what indignities 
they had shewn to men of their consequence ; and to those 
verbal menaces they added a sight of their passports, 

which had been examined by the ambassador of- at 

Stutgard, in which the Baron de R-was described as 

Baron Ankerstrom, counsellor of the court; the Counts 
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Horn and Ribbing, with several other names, as chamber¬ 
lains of the Electoral Prince of I>-. 

The burgomaster retired In chagrin with his nose a foot 
shorter. The recorder took to his bod to conceal his 
agitation, and the populace loudly testified their displeasure 
on finding that the three strangers were not really King 
killers . 


OF NAPLES.—IN A LETTER TO A FRIEND. 


Image to yourself, my dear friend, the principal town of 
one of the most beautiful countries in the world, placed so 
conveniently on the borders of a fine gulf, that the inha¬ 
bitants appear to have the heavens under their feet. The^ 
clearness of the atmosphere, the azure of the celestial vault, 
the pure waters and the busy-stirring scene on the shore, 
with Vesuvius towering proudly overall, adds to the charm¬ 
ing impressions which the traveller receives, and he com¬ 
prehends at once a new life of tranquillity and delight. 

The remembrance of Greece cannot fail 4 to occupy the 
mind on a first arrival at Naples, but the beautiful locality 
soon obliterates every other idea. The Neapolitaus asto¬ 
nish people no less than their country ; a race of Numi- 
dians seems to be transplanted here, betraying the same 
character, at once savage and ardent. The wind of Africa 
respired upon these shores, bears along with it a com¬ 
plexion which astonishes the Europeans. The mind retro- 
gades for an instant before this novel spectacle ; it retraces 
the infant state of society, and represents man in his savage 
nature, expressing his wants in badly articulated sounds, 
with instinct for his sole guide. Their men are strong and 
handsome, but the women mean and ugly; fatigue and 
misery having apparently destroyed their charms, for 
though the expense of housekeeping is but trifling in 
Naples, the penury that reigns there is painful in the ex¬ 
treme. The people no longer wear the semblance of Tus - 
cans, who, though niggardly, were always well clothed; 
neither of Romans, who, though suffering, bled nobly; but 
they exhibit half-clothed adults, whose naked children 
encumber the streets, lying under the horses’ feet, and im¬ 
peding their progress. Their shops arc small and without 
windows, where there is no ventilation except by the door¬ 
way, and here the tradesmen sleep; their waking moments 
are passed in the streets ; it is there they dine, they work, 
and even offer the disgusting spectacle of making their 
toilette in public. The populace of Naples, in fact, is al¬ 
ways ready to ask alms where they think to receive it, and 
to submit to blows and ill-usage at other times, uttering 
their complaints in a language that is no longer Italian : 
they beat their children unmercifully, and nothing is to be 
heard around but blows and cries of pain. 

During the summer season there is an abundance of fruit 
and iced drinks to be had here, and melons and oranges 
are sold at a thousand hands. The sailors sleep on the 
banks of the sea, and by that means keep the town quiet 
from noon till four o’clock. At night the carriages and 
company repair to the public promenades ; the great street 
called the Toledo, where in the morning they sell fish and 
other merchandize in the midst of an insurmountable noise, 
serves at night as the rendezvous of Neapolitan society ; 
this street leads to the Villa-real, a charming place on the 
borders of the sea and facing Vesuvius. 

Naples is not a fine town, and only obtains respectability 
by being situated in Italy. The antiquities of Pompeii are 
to be obtained here with, a facility not to be met with in 


Rome, and the details of domestic life, of the shopkeepers 
and artisans, and even of the petty innkeeper, are here 
generally known. This city of solitude and ashes causes a 
most extraordinary and mournful impression; but these 
mementoes of the vulgar take off all the fascination from 
antiquarian research. 

Boats silently cross the waters of the Bay, which is 
covered with the entertainments and the ships of Rome. 
It was near this place that Agrippina was killed ; the scene 
of this murder has been painted by Tacitus in so perspi¬ 
cuous a light, that the imagination recalls it in all its 
colouring. The past days of the Romans at Naples were 
not glorious; they are become enervated and corrupted in 
Campania. The temples of Pestum were the works of 
Greece. Near Naples are also to be found places that w'erc 
consecrated by the true believers; the lake of Avernus, the 
entrance to hell, and the Elysian fields. Cumea was there; 
founded at the end of the Trojan war, and the most ancient 
of all the Italian cities, exhibits now but a few ruins amongst 
the shrubs and plants which have again assumed posses¬ 
sion of the soil. In presence of relics of such high antiquity, 
Rome recurs to our recollection with an air of youthful ness, 
and we salute with respect those old traces of Greece and 
of Pythagoras. Neither let us forget Sorrento, the birth¬ 
place of Tasso. The setting Run is an object of observation 
to all travellers : this glorious luminary disappearing amidst 
the embraces of the sea, reminds one of the Olympian ter¬ 
ritory—a territory which always appears more beautiful 
the oftencr it is contemplated, and which when lost to view, 
rises with greater magnificence on the memory. The Ita¬ 
lian, however, feels other sensations; he attaches himself 
to its beauties, he is accustomed to them, and if he quits 
his country he regrets it, recalling to his memory the charms 
he has left, as we recall the remembrance of beings whom 
we love, and he is carried back thither by virtue of those 
necessities his absence has produced. 

After having seen all these wonders, shall we speak of 
the government ? It seems as if the real king of Naples 
was the sun ; nevertheless, no city possesses more of the 
influence of climate and political institutions than this does. 
The sky forms the happiness of its inhabitants, but. the 
constituted authorities have for eight centuries undermined 
the land. No country in Europe has been more favoured 
by God, and more hardly treated by men, than Naples. 
After some years of trouble, the Neapolitans have passed 
in turn through four races of strangers without the inter¬ 
vention of one original Neapolitan reigning over them. It 
seems that in Nations, as in individuals, Fate takes a delight 
in abasing those whom Nature has most favoured. Spain 
imposed on them a terrible and protracted dominion, for 
she scourges whatever state she governs. A singular power 
is that of Spain, which, founded on the address of a few 
men and its physical strength, has ruined the liberty of the 
interior; imposed the yoke of tyranny on the consciences 
as well as the understandings ; gained a world by chance; 
and governed by fanaticism to attain in fact a renown as 
barren and as bloody as superstition can make it. 

The most meritorious men have left Naples; that is Filan- 
guri, Galanti, and Vico, before all, and superior to all others. 
Knowledge has little spread here, and the kingdom of 
Naples is even less enlightened than the other states ; it is 
remarkable, however, that in the course of forty years, 
two national revolutions have occurred there. At Rome, 
the students are successfully occupied with the oriental 
languages, as well as the Greek and Latin ; but at Naples 
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they live in idleness, and the libraries of the students are 
not completed, neither do they possess the common publi¬ 
cations of the day. There are some few men remarkable 
for their knowledge of sciences and letters. The abb6 
Jan ell i has printed some works that are not without merit, 
and the Duke de Ventignano has written several successful 
tragedies ; amongst these is the Medea, of which the Ita¬ 
lians condemn the style, but in which the character and 
passion of Medea are admirably traced. 

The French government was very useful to Naples, and 
is bettor thought of there, than in any other part of Italy. 
The legislature, the taxes, the organization of parishes, are 
such as the French established. They have introduced a 
degree of delicacy into their manners, by which means they 
have partly qualified tlieir African character. 

It is not by seeing Naples and Campania that a judgment 
of the kingdom must be formed. Every province has a 
peculiar character, and differs in manners, culture, and as¬ 
pect. The Calabrians are rude in their behaviour, but what 
is said of their piratical habits is greatly exaggerated. If 
the political and judicial organization of this province was 
known, and also its physical nature, it would be a subject 
of astonishment not only that crime was committed there, 
but that it was not carried to greater extent. The Cala¬ 
brians exercise the patriarchal hospitality of ancient times ; 
you may see there the father of a family surrounded by 
fifteen or sixteen children. At the present epoch a great 
many talented men are scattered about the country, whom 
the last political storms drove from their employments in the 
magistracy, or the army; and who arc now living retired in 
the villages under the eyes of the police, and almost without 
the means of existence. The Calabrians are an unpolished 
people as well as the Sicilians, and it is a singular fact 
that this tardinsss occurs in most of the provinces situated 
at the extremity of the Peninsula ! Their insular capacity 
has separated them from Italy and made them a distinct 
country. 

Mr. Didier of Geneva, who has minutely inspected the 
Italian states, and who has made the perilous voyage from 
Calabria to Sicily, ought to favour the world with a work 
descriptive of the Geology of Italy, their manners, and the 
simple and pastoral life of this too calumniated people. He 
would shew the Italian nation to be in a more healthy state 
than is generally believed. 

In effect, in travelling through Italy, from Milan to Flo¬ 
rence, Rome, and Naples, however discouraging the aspect 
of things may be in some respects, the people arc laborious 
and the soil is well cultivated. The peasants of Sicily are 
neither so happy nor so intelligent as those of the north of 
Italy, but they have great energies. The Roman state, so 
badly cultivated in the centre, is composed, in the marsh of 
Anconia and in Romania, of a rich and industrious popu¬ 
lation ; so that in Italy the class of peasants and the middle 
ranks are the real basis of society. By these means she 
ranks above Russia and Spain, while by her learning and 
her writings she equals the most enlightened nations of the 
world. If Fate should rc-unite them in after-times, as 
every thing seems to announce, she will become once more 
the most enlightened and the most powerful nation in the 
world, as she is now the most beautiful. 

To the Editor qf the World qf Fashion. 

Sir —Some account of the Convents existing in the 
sixteenth century may not be uninteresting to a portion of 
your readers, for which reason I beg you to make use of 


some historical records, which have fallen under my obser¬ 
vation in searching amongst the old musty volumes in the 
dilapidated library of an aged relative, to whose heredita¬ 
ments I have succeeded. In the course of my literary 
researches, should I meet with any thing else worthy of 
your pages, I shall be happy to contribute my quota of 
amusement to the readers of your magazines, and am, Sir, 

Your’s, &c. C. S. 

ON FEMALE CONVENTS IN THE SIXTEENTH CEN¬ 
TURY. 

The reformation introduced by Saint Theresa did not 
give the Carmaiites an enviable repose, although the Monks 
of the order enjoyed privileges from which these saintly 
females were excluded, and whose austerities, according 
to their judgment, were capable of vanquishing all the 
demons in the calendar. Some of the poor devoted monas¬ 
tics were condemned to sleep but for one hour; others to 
sleep in an upright position ; some lay with their limbs 
extended on bundles of thorns ; others took their rest on 
bars of iron ; some made their beds of piles of briars and 
thistles, of pieces of wood, heaps of stones, and of ice or 
snow. The Carmaiites could not long support such an ex¬ 
cess of cruelty exercised against their bodies, of which when 
dying, they asked pardon for subjecting to such ill treat¬ 
ment, according to the example of the blessed Peter Alcan¬ 
tara (examiner), who wore an iron-plated shirt. The 
women were still more refined in their superstitious exer¬ 
cises than the men. These were not the only mortifications 
that the Carmaiites imposed upon themselves for the salva¬ 
tion of their sonls; some of them confined themselves to 
the strict regimen of eating only one ounce of bread per 
day, and to drink only of vinegar, in imitation of Jesus 
on the cross ; and some of them made use of those irou- 
plated garments, having three rows of teeth made in fashion 
like spurs. 

This was the discipline of all the cloisters and of all 
orders. Flagellation is known to have existed from the 
earliest times of the church. The following is the relation 
of a nocturnal scene voluntarily and constantly practised in 
the convent of Fontivrault. 

An hour after midnight, when the clock struck, all the 
nuns left their cells, in spite of the most intense cold.’ As 
they always slept in their dresses, they were not long in 
getting ready, and in gliding like shadows along the cor¬ 
ridors, pierced by the icy north wind, 'fihey then repaired 
to the chapel, the choir standing in silence and obscurity ; 
the relics on the altar covered with a veil, and some few 
lamps burning in the gloom of the arched vaults. On the 
outside of the building was to be heard the cries of the 
various night-birds, the rustling of the cypresses in the 
burial ground, and the rain and the wind. The soul should 
have been in this scene wonderfully disposed to prayer; but 
all these spouses of the Deity came with slow steps, mur¬ 
muring psalms and counting their beads ; or tying knots in 
the cords, discoloured with their blood, which was looked 
upon as the sign of most sincere devotion. 

The doctrine of the Evangelist “ watch and pray” was 
recited in a low tone and in gloomy thoughtfulness. Then 
suddenly’ the Abbess, calling upon heaven to witness the 
discipline she exacted, cried out in a mournful voice, “ Thus 
our penitences commence!” frequently giving directions 
for the garments of the poor sufferers to be removed, in 
order to their bodies receiving a greater portion of casti¬ 
gation. The lights were suddenly extinguished as if by 
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magic, and in the nave of the church arose a low and mea¬ 
sured sound accompanying the voice of the superior, and 
the cries and wailings of the sufferers. “ Chear up and he 
quiet! a few more stripes! break with thy blows the chain 
of the seven mortal sins, luxury not excepted! Paradise 
will owe, a hundred times over, its blessings, for the bodily 
pains you suffer nowi every stroke redeems a soul or two 
from purgatory, for according as it is well given, it shall be 
well received.’ 1 

This severe discipline did not fail to be exercised upon 
their torn and bleeding flesh until exhaustion put a finish to 
it; and often has a ray of the moon, coloured by the painfed 
windows and its shaded cornices, fallen mysteriously on 
the victims, rendered palid by their own inflictions; stifling 
their sobs, and hiding their tears, until they returned to 
seek in their solitary cells a sleep without charms, without 
repose, without forgetfulness ! 

The in-pace is a frightful punishment, taken from those 
Inflicted on the vestal virgins of the Romans, who were 
buried alive for suffering the fires of their goddess to go 
out. The in-pace was a small suffocating cavern, without 
any outlet than the opening formed at the top like the mouth 
of a well. There the guilty nun was condemned to die of 
hunger if she trangressed and broke her virgin vow This 
barbarity was principally employed in Spain and Italy. 

The preparations for this horrible ceremony were of a 
character well calculated to deaden human passions, how¬ 
ever ardent they might be in despite of iron and hair cloth. 
By this mean the culpable were condemned to death with¬ 
out bloodshedding, of which the holy Catholics say they 
have a horror. The patient passed here through all the 
horrors of nn anticipated hell; she was degraded from her 
sacred office in presence of the holy sacrament, and the 
fraternity at their orisons ; this was followed by the burial 
service, during which the condemned, naked down to the 
waist and covered with a sheet, heard prayers put up for 
her soul, as if she had been already amongst the dead. The 
interment took place with great pomp, all the religious 
walking in double files, the hood drawn over their eyes, 
the tapers and censers extinct, and the cross reversed ; the 
criminal being carried on a bier in the midst of the chauut 
of the Litanies, and de prqfondi* to her tomb. Having to 
descend there a living victim, the poor wretch was com¬ 
pelled to kiss the sacred chalice, and be anointed with holy 
water. It was in this way that she was sent to eternal 
peace, in pace! Slie arrived there by means of cords, 
which lowered the subject to the bottom of that darksome 
grave, the entrance to which was then closed up as securely 
as if it was the prison of Ugolino. 


A TALE OF THE PERCY FAMILY; 

OR, THE WHITE COLONY IN THE NORTH OP AFRICA. 

In some of the vallies of Mount Atlas, there has for cen¬ 
turies existed a colony of white people, which seems to 
afford strong reason for supposing that the colour of man 
does not depend so much on the climate in which he lives, 
as on the source whence he draws his origin. The follow¬ 
ing is an interesting account of the origin of the above 
colony. 

About the year 1376, two noblemen, who lived in the 
county of Sussex, determined by intermarrying their two 
eldest children, to cement still more closely the friendship, 
that had for years subsisted between them. 


Henry Percy, the son of one of these noblemen, had then 
attained his sixteenth yea|; and Emma Mortimer, the 
daughter of the other, was about the age of twelve. 

In a few years after this period, the marriage actually 
took place, and was celebrated with all the splendour 
of true English hospitality. But, before the youthful 
couple had ascended the couch of state, on which, accord¬ 
ing to the usage of those times, they were to receive the 
congratulations of their guests and friends, a message ar¬ 
rived from King Richard, summoning Percy and his son to 
take up arms, and join the Royal army against Wat Tyler 
and his rebellious bands. This unseasonable message was 
attended by no less fatal than insj^ptaneous consequences. 
Mortimer declared himself in Tavor of Wat Tyler, in¬ 
trusted the lovely bride to the care of his sister, and took 
the field with a brave and numerous train, to assist in de¬ 
fending the cause to which he had devoted himself. This 
variance in their political opinions soon changed a long 
standing friendship into enmity and bitter hatred; and 
as old Mortimer had renounced his former faith, and 
become a convert to the doctrine of Wickliffc, the elder 
Percy sent him word that he would not allow his son 
to hold any communication with heretics. The bride¬ 
groom dreaded openly to display the grief which this un¬ 
expected separation from his beloved Emma caused him, 
lest his father should resort to violent measures, in order 
to have the mariiage annulled. He, besides, built much on 
the circumstance, that both himself and his bride were in 
the very bloom of youth; and hence entertained great 
hopes, that futurity would ultimately crown their love with 
success and happiness. 

Fighting by the sulc of his king, he was severely 
wounded; and which, joined to the sad state of his 
mind, so enfeebled his health and constitution, that the 
physicians became uneasy for his life, and recommended a 
sea voyage as the most likely means of promoting his re¬ 
covery. Henry determined to follow their advice, and go 
to Spain, in which country his mother had a great many 
relations still living, to whom he had long wished to pay a 
visit. Already had he gained sight of the land, whither 
he was sailing, when a horrible storm arose, and drove him 
again far out to sea. The next day the ship was wrecked 
on one of the Madeira Islands, off the north-western coa<*t 
of Africa. With a most terrible shock the vessel struck 
upon the rocks ; a hollow cry of terror was heard from the 
ship’s crew'; and from that moment Henry Percy could 
not recollect a single circumstance, except that he once 
opened his eves for an instant, and had a dim sight of his 
dog, named Royal, seizing him by the hair, and dragging 
him towards the shore. 

He did not know how long he continued in this state of 
insensibility, but awoke at last by the exertions of his 
feithful animal to restore him to life. Faintly he raised 
his eyes, and saw a branch covered with oranges, which 
hung close over’ his head. Having with much difficulty 
drawn the branch to him, he sucked some of the fruit, and 
lelt wonderfully refreshed and strengthened. He then rose, 
and with anxious looks tried to explore the surrounding 
country. The day had just begun to dawn ; the storm was 
laid, and was now disccrnable only in its sad consequences ; 
but all around there w*as no living being to be seen, except 
himself and his faithful dog. They seemed to be all that 
fete had saved from the wreck. Percy’s first object was to 
I secure several articles, which the sea had washed on shore, 
j and in the performance of this perilous task, his eaga- 
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cious dog, on whom his master had, for the purpose, 
fastened a yoke, proved a powerful assistance, by dragging 
them to a place of safety. Thus he saved a chest full of 
iron w’are, a box filled with linen, a number of boards, and 
some fire-arms ; even the box that contained his clothes, a 
cask of wine, and many useful pieces of furniture, which 
had escaped the fury of the waves, were recovered. 

In these occupations several days were spent; and 
during this time he passed the nights without any other 
roof, or shelter, than what was afforded by a very thick 
grove, into which he cut an opening with his sword. But 
he now began to think seriously of constructing for himself 
some more substantial dwelling. For this purpose he chose 
a vast tree, with large branches, and surrounded by other 
smaller trees. The latter he joined by nailing boards to 
their trunks, and formed a roof by platting together the 
overhanging branches, and then covering them with the 
broad leaves of the tulip tree, over the whole of which he 
spread a large sheet of canvass, so as to render it impene¬ 
trable to the most violent and continued rain ; the interior 
lie decorated with printed linen hangings, and thus provided 
himself with a very tenantablc hut. By means of bolsters 
of dried leaves, he made himself a very comfortable couch, 
before which his trusty dog kept watch, and would have 
torn in pieces any person who had ventured to assail the 
life of his dear master. 

At first Henry Percy had nearly fallen a prey to the deep 
melancholy into which the continual musing on his mis¬ 
fortunes had sunk him, had not the constant activity which 
his destitute situation imperiously demanded, served by de¬ 
grees to cheer and encourage his drooping spirits. 

He was obliged to plant and to sow, to reap and to store 
up provisions against the rainy season, and thus he had 
little time left for saddening reflections. The fidelity and 
attachment of his fourfooted companion helped also to 
shorten many a tedious hour. 

Two entire years had he now completed in this dreary 
solicitude, when a terrible tempest threw' the sea into the 
wildest commotion, and causing even the roaring of the 
waves to be heard in his retired hut, kept him the whole 
night awake on his couch. 

Heaven have mercy ! said he to himself, on the unfortu¬ 
nate beings that have during the storm been exposed to the 
fury of the faithless elements. * As soon as the morn, which 
was clear and serene, began to dawn, he rose and went 
towards the shore, when the incessant barking of his dog 
attracted his attention. He immediately hastened towards 
the place, whence thcnoisaproceedcd, and found his trusty 
animal lying on the ground stretched by the side of a 
human being. 

Percy cordiallv pitied the unfortunate victim; but at 
the same time could not help considering him happy in 
having by.death escaped years of protracted misery. As 
ho approached and felt the body, he thought he perceived 
symptoms of returning animation. He therefore used his 
utmost endeavours to restore departing life to the young 
sailor ; but what was his astonishment, his joy, when he 
made the discovery that the supposed young sailor w'as a 
female! Yet he little imagined the height of bliss that 
awaited him. Hitherto he had scarcely noticed the coun¬ 
tenance of her whom he had saved ; but when, after a 
deep and long extended sigh she opened her lovely eyes, and 
that he had removed from her fair brow the long floating 
hair, which had concealed her features from his sight, then 
he recognised his long lost Emma Mortimer 5 yes, he could 


no longer doubt that it was his truly beloved wife. He 
concealed however, his transports, fearing lest the sudden 
joy might be productive of dangerous consequences to his 
dear Emma. 

“ Where am I ?” asked Emma in a feeble voice, as so 6 n 
as she recovered her consciousness, and had taken a hasty 
view of the surrounding objects. 

“ Safe, in the arms of a friend,” replied Percy, clasping 
her affectionately in his arms. 

“ Who are you, stranger?” exclaimed she, with amaze¬ 
ment, and surveying Henry from head to foot, without how¬ 
ever being able to discover who he was,—indeed his long 
and thick grown beard, rendered it next to impossible to 
recognize him. 

“ Who are you, that call yourself my friend ? I know 
you not.” 

“ Can Emma Mortimer have really so soon forgotten her 
best friend ?” asked Henry, greatly affected, “ Does not your 
heart tell you who lam ?” “ O Heaven! Can it be possible ?” 
was uttered with the most rapturous emotion by Emma ? 
“ Are you indeed my Henry ?” “ Yes I am,” replied he, in 
the height of his joy, and pressed her with the most bliss¬ 
ful sensations to his faithful heart. Long they continued 
speechless, and clasped in each others arms, till at length 
Percy asked her, by what extraordinary events she had 
been restored to his longing bosom. She then told him, 
that in one of the many battles that were fought during 
the civil commotions, her father lost his life. Her aunt 
having in vain exhausted every argument to persuade her 
to marry, determined at last to use force for this purpose. 
“ In order to execute her design with greater certainty,” I 
was,” said Emma, “ to accompany her to a castle in a dis¬ 
tant part of the couutry, whither the young Audley, whom 
she had selected for my husband, wa 9 to follow us.” 

“ Audley !” exclaimed Percy, who knew the former well. 
“ And how could you refuse your hand to one of the most 
wealthy gentlemen in the country ?” “ Because I loved only 
you, my dear Percy, it was not merely my vow, it was my 
whole soul that hound me to you. Never, never could I 
bring myself to feel the least affection for any other man.” 

Here Percy interrupted her by the most endearing caresses, 
and by every token of heartfelt gratitude, upon which 
Emma continued, 44 Your nurse having learned from a con¬ 
fidential servant of Audley’s, the cruel intention of my 
aunt, undertook a long journey to give me this informa¬ 
tion. 

44 She brought with her a suit of her son’s clothes, in 
which disguise, I went by her direction on board a vessel, 
bound to a distant country, where a relation of hers was to 
receive me, but our vessel was stopped in its course, and all 
hands were pressed on board a King’s ship. It is in vain for 
me to attempt a description of what I had then to suffer. 
Our ship having lately been commissioned to convoy some 
merchant vessels to Italy, w f e were overtaken by this dread¬ 
ful tempest, and wrecked on the rocks that surround this 
groupc of Islands, and it would seem that through some 
wonderful interposition of providence I alone, of the many 
exposed to this awful calamity, have been saved !” 

On this island Henry and Emma lived many years happy 
and contented, though separated from the rest of the 
world. At last two canoes from Morocco touched at the 
Island; the crews landed, discovered Percy’s habitation, 
plundered it, and carried away himself, his wife and his 
two children. But after landing in Africa, they had the 
good fortune to escape from their oppressors, and arrived 
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with both their children in those mountainous districts, in 
which there still exists a numerous white colony descended 
from them. As the Moors were too indolent to ascend 
those heights, Henry and Emma lived undisturbed in this 
fine and fertile country, which yielded an abundance of 
all the necessaries of life. The white people of this colony, 
betray even to the present day their European origin, not 
only in their form and countenance, but also in thcii 
valour, hospitality, and generous disposition ; and amougst 
them are also to be found numerous vestiges of the most 
refined morals, customs, and sentiments.— Gustav Sellen. 


MOORE'S MELODIES. 


[In his fourth very able and highly-interesting Lecture 
on vocal music, delivered at the Russell Institution, Janu¬ 
ary 18, Mr. Phillips having entered into a clever disqui¬ 
sition upon the Irish Melodies , it is hoped that the following 
observations, originating in a re-perusal of the work, will 
not, like many better articles, be voted out qf date.] 


Perhaps no Poet of ancient or modern times ever at¬ 
tained so high a degree of popularity as the celebrated 
Moore. The charm of every circle in which even a com¬ 
mon feeling for the productions of the muse is cultivated, 
his Melodies are as familiar to the ear, as the currency of 
the realm is to the eye. Linked as they arc with the 
wildly sweet and beautiful airs of the Sister Island, it is im¬ 
possible to listen to them without being borne away by a 
tide of pensive emotions. Even the lighter productions 
create a luxuriant melancholy, for as the Poet accurately 
observes to Sir John Stevenson, in alluding to the music of 
his countrymen, “ In their liveliest strains we find some 
melancholy note intrude—some minor third, or flat seventh, 
which throws its shade as it passes, and makes even mirth 
interesting:" And again, in apostrophising the harp, he 
marks this prevailing trait, 

“ But so oft hast thou echo’d the deep sigh of sadness 

That ev’n in thy mirth, it will steal from thee still." 

In his eloquent letter upon Music, addressed to the highly 
gifted Marchioness Dowager of Donegal (prefixed to 
the 3d No.), he suggests a cause for this characteristic in 
the following passage :—“ Perhaps we may look no further 
than the last disgraceful century for the origin of most of 
those wild and melancholy strains which were at once the 
offspring and solace of grief, and which were applied to 
the mind, as music was formerly, to the body, decantare 
loca dolenlia ." 

The Poet’s remarks upon the features of his national mu¬ 
sic are so apparently just in this bearing, and, at the same 
time, form so perfect a paraphrase of the Irish spirit, that 
we cannot forbear transcribing them from the same source. 

“ It has often been remarked, and oftener felt, that our 
music is the truest of all comments upon our History. The 
tone of defiance, succeeded by the languor of despondency— 
a burst of turbulence dying away into softness—the sor¬ 
rows of one moment lost in the levity of the rest,—and all 
that romantic mixture of mirth and sadness, which is natu¬ 
rally produced by the efforts of a lively temperature, to 
shake off, or forget the wrongs which lie upon it:—such 
are the features of our history and character, which we 
find strongly and faithfully reflected in our music; and 


there are many airs which I think it is difficult to listen to, 
without recalling some period or event to which their ex¬ 
pression seems peculiarly applicable." 

Although teeming with the most exquisite melodics which, 
like the chords of its own sweet harp, breathed a spell of 
fascination upon every ear, the national music of Ireland 
lay buried beneath the mass of uncouth rhymes and ca¬ 
naille subjects with which it was too frequently connected, 
and while its enchanting sentiment opened every avenue to 
the heart, and poured a flood of harmony upon the ear, it 
was to be regretted that the words were so little calculated 
to verify the impression. That there were beautiful and 
spirited exceptions, it is true, but, comparatively speak¬ 
ing, those were so scarce, as to resemble the few culti¬ 
vated flowers blooming in a waste and deserted garden— 
emblems of its former sweetness and glory. It is not, how¬ 
ever, intended to assert, that what may be termed the na- 
tive poetry of Ireland, as contained in the simple ballads 
of the peasantry, was deficient in rich or touching ima¬ 
gery 5 the inborn eloquence of the people—-their fervour 
and enthusiasm—their strong poetical perceptions and 
romantic character would deny the position, but the music 
was of too high a cast—too rcdolently sweet to be wedded, 
a$ in many instances it was, to the loose, illiterate, and 
unpolished effusions of a rambling and “ unlettered muse." 
It demanded a more suitable alliance, and to collect the 
genuine airs of the country and unite them with lyrical 
stanzas worthy of their intrinsic excellence was the pro¬ 
vince of the Poet alone. 

As a work of national interest, a rare bequest to poste¬ 
rity, and an imperishable memorial of the genius of a land 
which has produced some of the most brilliant lights of 
the age, it called for the exercise of the most splendid abi¬ 
lities, and, unquestionably, no more appropriate or grati¬ 
fying task could have been presented to the native bard, 
than that of wreathing his laurels round the lyre of his 
country, and adding to her reputation, while he flung 
another beam of lustre upon his own. Feeling as an Irish¬ 
man, he was better able than another to enter into the very 
soul of his undertaking ; English musings would have fallen 
coldly from an Irish harp, but every proud and pensive 
strain that burst and died upon his car must have awakened 
corresponding emotions in his bosom, and created that 
sense of enthusiasm without which even the works of 
talent—the breathings of the Poet, and the productions of 
the Painter, arc artificial and inanimate. For the amor- 
patriae which, like a vein of pure gold, is diffused through 
the whole of his compositions, there can be no one so cold, 
or so servile, as to sneer at or reprove him ; on the contrary, 
it imparts a sterling value to his strains, and, to speak me¬ 
taphorically, while we admire the superb tracery on the 
vessel, wc cannot help estimating the rare metal of which 
it is composed, His sentiments may be fairly conceived 
from those highly expressive lines commencing, 

“ Dear harp of my country in darkness I found thee, 

The cold chain of silence had hung o’er tliee long ; 

When proudly my own Island harp ! I unbound thee, 

And gave all thy chords to light, freedom and song." 

To qualify what might have otherwise been deemed a vain¬ 
glorious assertion, the Poet beautifully terminates ;— 

“ If the pulse of the patriot, soldier, or lover, 

Have throbb’d at our lay ’tis thy glory alone; 

I was but as the wind passing heedlessly over, 

And all the wild sweetness I wak’d was thy own." 
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Nothing can be more exquisite than the sentiment of 
these lines ; replete with the pure impulse of patriotism, 
they may be received as the index of that deep gratification 
with which he dwelt upon his task and pursued it to the 
end. The patriotic and martial effusions with which .he 
has enriched the “ Melodics” teem with the strongest 
emotion ; alternately breathing the strains of despondency 
and grief, and the impetuous aspirations of triumph and 
anticipation ; but throughout preserving the same deep and 
fervid enthusiasm—the same inviolable attachment to his 
native soil. Of these we may cite “Erin the tear and the 
smile in thine eyes ”—“ Rich and rare were the gems she 
wore ’’—“ Let Erin remember the days of old ”—“ Oh! blame 
not the bard ”—“ The Prince's day”—“Dear harp qf my 
country”—“ Remember thee! yes, while there's life in this 
heart ” &c. Ac. as perfect specimens of national pride and 
tenderness. The propriety or impropriety of his political 
opinions it Is not our intention to canvass, as our pages 
must be sealed against the intrusion of every thing relating 
to the feverish debates of kingdoms and the contentions of 
party spirit. 

In his lighter pieces there is a felicitous intermixture of 
wit and fancy and allegorical colour 5 a revelry of idea per¬ 
vades the whole, and however varied the sentiments may 
be, the diction and imagery are always correct and appro¬ 
priate. That Genius, wasting its divine essence in the 
worst of causes, should ever enlist itself beneath the gor¬ 
geous banners of vice, and burn incense on the polluted 
shrine of infamy, is a stain and a perversion that cannot be 
too bitterly regretted ; but that laxity of morale which is to 
be censured so severely in too many of Moore’s works, is 
not as discernible in the melodies ; a purifying influence 
appears, in a great measure, to have preserved them from 
the veiled corruptions which, it is to be lamented, have not 
only cast a blight upon the majority of his productions, but 
a tarnish upon his muse. His more serious and pathetic 
pieces are fraught with a delicacy of sentiment, a tone of 
deep and chastened tenderness, a feeling of beautiful regret, 
which strikes at once upon the heart. This is particularly 
ilustrated in “Go where glory waits thee ”—“ 'Tis the last 
rose qf summer”—“ On Music ”—“ The meeting qf the 
waters”—“ It is not the tear at this moment shed ”—“ I saw 
thy form in youthful prime ”—“ Whene'er I see those smiling 
eyes” —and, perhaps the most exquisite of all, “ She is far 
from the land where her young hero sleeps.”* There is some¬ 
thing in these which, like the mysterious murmur of an 
Aeolian lyre or the shadowy splendour of a summer twilight, 
w'raps us in a kind of dreamy reverie, and flings over us 
the spell of a sweet but overpowering melancholy. The 
wild and romantic traditions which, in some instances, 
supply the material of his pieceR, are exquisitely translated. 
Freed from the dross of vulgarism, they acquire a standard 
value, and bearing the mint-marie of his splendid genius, 
the bullion passes forth into currency and estimation. Of 
these we may quote “ TJ^e song of Fionnuola ”— “Eg that 
lake whose gloomy shore ”—“ O'Donohue's mistress &c. &c. 
It is true that the bard has borrowed little from the lcgen- 


* It would be difficult to find, within the whole range of 
lyrical composition, any thing more simply beautiful and 
affecting than these lines ; they paint the abandonment of 
a blighted spirit and a “ broken heart,’* and cold indeed 
must be the individual who could listen to them uu- 
charmed and unmoved. 


I dary stores of his country, but that little bas been judi¬ 
ciously, selected, and, like gems of price, shines with added 
brilliancy in the rich and fanciful mounting of his imagi¬ 
nation. 

As the two great poets of the day— Moore and Byron — 
have been continually associated and compared, but what¬ 
ever may be advanced by the advocatea of either with res¬ 
pect to the superiority of genius, it must be admitted, that 
while Byron, with sardonic scrutiny, penetrates the hidden 
depths of the human heart, and, with a Fiankenstein pre¬ 
sumption, searches into the mysterious springs of the 
spirit,—Moour., reposing upon flowers, revels in the 
dreams of imagination, or seeks only for the lighter and 
more glowing susceptibilities of nature. The luxuriant 
pencil of Claude Gette would have been as ill-fitted to the 
depicting the wild sublimities of Alpine or Norwegian 
scenery, attended with the terrific grandeur of a storm,, as 
the pen of the modern Anacreon would be suited to describe 
the darker conflicts of human passion: the fearful work¬ 
ings of hate, of jealousy, of revenge, of pride, and of 
ambition, are not the subjects of his muse ; but in this im¬ 
posing machinery of the mind, Byron found the material 
kindred to his taste, and with the mighty hand of a master¬ 
spirit, modelled it to his purpose. Felicitous in pourtraying 
the gentler passions, Moore shrinks from the task of 
attempting to display the remorseless traits of character; 
and in undertaking them, he exhibits a failure of his won¬ 
derful powers. Delighting in flowers, and sunshine, and 
fragrance, his <ancy, ever on the wing of inspiralion, sports 
in all the luxuriant metaphor of the East, all the gorgeous 
labyrinths of thought, and the splendid blazonry of lan¬ 
guage, presenting us with every glittering and beautiful 
creation of idea. His poetry reminds us continually of one 
of his own sweet spirits, radiant with gems and loveliness, 
and enveloped in perfume and lustre ; a mystic combina¬ 
tion of light and shadow—of mirth and melancholy—of 
passion and frivolity—fitful and capricious—assuming every 
guise, but still returning to its original form. 

The impassioned depth of his feeling, the captivating 
harmony of his versification, the brilliancy of his concep¬ 
tions, and the beauty and redundancy of his images, pointed 
him out as the very bard to interweave the melodics of 
Ireland with the golden chains of poetry; and that he 
gloried in the task his Prefaces every where assure us. 
Petrarque , while immortalizing the memory of his beloved 
Laure beneath the sunny skies of Italy, or Raffaelle-— when 
sketching the portrait of La Fomarina and shadowing out 
a semblance of the features engraven upon his heart, 
could not have hung with fonder intensity upon the task 
than Moore, as an Irishman and a Poet , must have hung 
upon that work, which affording a wide field for his inven¬ 
tion, was destined not merely to add to his own fame, but 
to celebrate the land of his birth. That he has succeeded 
in his object, it is impossible to deny, and while the English 
have acquired a splendid accession to their lyrical compo¬ 
sitions, the Irish have not only participated in the gift, but 
have obtained the pure spirit of their national melodies em¬ 
bodied, and ,/or the first time, intimately associated with the 
Muse. C***y. 
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A WELCOME HOME ; OR, THE RETURN OF THE 
BELLES FROM THE REVOLUTIONISTS. 

u ■ — where’er we may roam, 

There'* no place like home , there Is no place like home." 

Maid of Milan. 

{t Live’s there the wretch with soul so dead, 

Who never to himself has said, 

This is my own , my native land." 

Walter Scott. 


*Tw done ! the idle dream is past, 

Which has its harrowing feelings cast 
So long on Bon Ton belle*; 

The dawning of a brighter day, 

Bursts out like Phoebus* blushing ray. 
Presaging pleasant spells; 

As Emigration hides its head, 

Or quails its crest, now withered! 

Yes, fairest of all fairy mould, 

(That is, when you refrain to scold,) 

Creation’s pride and bloom; 

Dear Woman —ye have now been taught, 

That foreign visit* may be fraught 

With woe, and dangerous doom $ 

That whereso’er ye wildly roam, 

No *pot'* so pleasant as sweet home. 

I’m not malicious,—have a heart 
That would not wish you serious smart, 

Nor your'* one rankling scar; 

Yet I’ll confess mine feels delight, 

That you have felt a little fright, 

’Midst revolution’8 war, 

Been taught ’tis naughty to deride 
Y our native land, and own fire side ! 

Had we no splendid scenes,—no parks, 

No tonish taste, no titled sparks, 

No Queen, no King, no Court ? 

Were we without our splendid ease, 

Those joys that warm, those pomps that please, 
Had we no gay resort ?— 

VOL. VII. 


You might have cause to conquer strife, 
’ Midst vanities of Paris life. 

If ye were poor, and shunned to meet 
Your milliner in square, or street, 

(Awkward, I needs must own,) 
Why perhaps it might, be wise to shun 
The curtseying petticoated dun, 

And flee as ye have flown : 
Squand’ring the money, her'* by right , 
On a strange land, and stranger wight. 

But ye who have, or love, or lord, 

With pin-money as a reward, 

And jewels rich and rare; 

Yea troops of friends to aid your cause, 
And sanction beauty with applause, 
Eve's daughters ! is it fair, 
Tempted you dwell ’neath other skies. 
And quit your native Paradise ? 

I must confess I’ve no delight 
In fiercest feud, or civil fight, 

Such as France lately saw ; 

Nor would I Hectorise away; 

To mingle in a Belgian fray, 

(Had I a sword to draw) ; 

Yet I rejoice such deeds have sprung, 
Since they've cured you qf foreign tongue. 

Poor Blantyre ! He who led the cry, 
’Gainst England’s foes, of victory 
On many a battle plain; 

Poor Blantyre ! hero of the fray, 

When Gallia’s veterans beaten lay 

There stalks thy funeral train ! 
Hads’t thou still been old Scotia's friend, 
Thou ne'er hadst found ignoble endl 

And yet not vainly hast thou died, 

Not uselessly laid down thy pride, 

And sunk into the tomb ; 
Self-exiled thousands, in thy fate 
Behold the folly of their state, 

And ponder on thy doom; 

Nay taught so serious lesson, learn, 

The wisest course is to return.* 


* It must be matter of sincere regret with every truly 
manly mind, that a gallant soldier and honourable man rv- 
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Welcome then, ladies, welcome borne, 

1*11 warrant that your wish to roam, 

Is now completely cured; 

That France no more in your bright eyes, 
Possesses gaudy witcheries, 

To which you were inur’d ; 

That Naples, Milan,—oh! ’tis true ! 

Are grown quite ugly in your view. 

Yes, welcome all; and pray, from hence, 

Sisters, maintain your consequence, 

By never gadding more ; 

Our Court will now be fashion’s glass, 

And every other Court surpass, 

’Neath Queen we must adore; 

Then England’s character maintain, 

We ne'er shall see its like again, 

October, 1830. A Blue-belle. 


LIFE OF THE KING AND ROYAL FAMILY DURING 
THE MONTH OF OCTOBER. 


u Your Majesty is welcome to our love, 

For if good deeds , and wisest policy 

Do stamp a Sovereign with all gracious rank, 

Your Liege will stand the brightest in the list 
Of royal potentates.—The Princes, too, 

Deserve sincere respect.”— Stuart. 

Notwithstanding the deputy-licenser of stage perform¬ 
ances has given up his “ broad grins” for the assumed 
gravity of conventicle, and exchanged the curled locks of 
youth for the lank and black hairs of Maw-worm,* we must 
still, not considering the creed or the dictum of George 
Colman omnipotent, think Englishmen, those who act and 
feel as such, cannot offend their Maker by an expression in 
the good old fashion of our country, of an unshaken esteem 
for their Monarch, as expressed in the emphatic words 
“ God save the King.” That they will continue to do so 
we have no doubt, since His Majesty perseveres in a 
course of conduct noble in itself and perfectly in unison 
with the well-doing of his people, and the well-being of his 
country.—But to the point. 

Every body is aware that our Monarch and his Queen, 
with other members of the Royal Family have sojourned 
for the greater portion of the October month at the pavilion 


Lord Blantyre, I verily believe to have been, should have 
met his death in so very a sudden and ignoble manner. 
Had he fallen in his country’s cause, some consolation 
would have been felt by his sorrowing relatives, but to have 
been the victim of a foreign broil, leaves us nothing but 
regret that the unpatriotic rage for foreign manners and resi¬ 
dence should have been the cause of this calamity ; from 
which, however, this good, this great good will result, 
namely,—that the self-exiled and fickle-minded will be 
taught that as no country is superior in arts and arms, so 
no realm is so safe and pleasant to dwell in as their own; in 
short that there is no place like home . This will enrich us, 
employ our artizans and tradespeople, and prevent the 
Duke from taxing the runaways. 

* Liston formerly dressed the attic or upper-story of the 
canting character in a red wig; he now uses a sable-one. 
The alteration is, in our opinion, highly judicious. 


of Brighton, and by the course of condescending, and even 
affectionate conduct more and more endeared themselves to 
the inhabitants and visitors of that now favoured town. The 
officers of the military force there having got up races, the 
members of the Royal Party sanctioned them by going 
in open carriages, to the Beene of national and animating 
sports. On the fifth of October the Sovereign came to 
town ; held a cabinet council, and on the 6th received the 
Lord Mayor, the Sheriffs, City Officers, &c. &c., who went 
in procession, and civic pomp, to invite Their Majesties 
to attend the banquet to be held as usual on the enrolment 
of a new chief-magistrate on the 9th of November; and 
which the former, in the most gracious and condescending 
manner, promised to do ; kindly, answering at the same 
time for the Queen also. They will go along with ali of 
the Royal Family, and the great officers of state in courtly 
splendour from the palace on the morning of that day of 
majestic promise ; for which great preparations have been 
already made. In fact, all classes will vie in doing honour 
to the occasion, and in showing a due degree of gratitude 
for the noble conduct of Him who is so happily seated upon 
a throne which foreign feud normalice domestic (if any can 
exist) will ever 3hake from its firm foundations. 

Their Majesties have signified their intention,—in fact 
will have been at them, before this meets the eyes of our 
subscribers,—of patronizing both theatres by their presence. 
This is again as it should be, for great examples lead to im¬ 
portant imitations , and when Kings and Queens set such, 
nobility must follow, and down to the mechanic or artizan, 
all will feel the benignantly gratifying result. Her Ma¬ 
jesty has also taught others a lesson it must be now 
fashionable to con —namely, the prudence and propriety (if 
the names be not synonimous) of ordering those articles of 
apparel or usefulness from the manufacturers and trades¬ 
people of England ; from her neighbours in fact. Whether 
we refer to carriages from Long Acre , to liveries from St. 
James's Street, to silks from Spital- fields, or lace robes from 
Honiton 9 the effect is the same, and the same beneficial re¬ 
sults will ensue. In fact, these things will cause 

“ Commerce again, exalt her crowned head. 

And trade return to home, from whence it fled; 

Whilst freed from foreign luxuries which kill 

England shall prove the happiest dwelling still.** 

Upon October 25th, their Majesties, to the great regret 
of its inhabitants, left Brighton at half-past eleven in the 
morning, for London, to the sincere joy of every honest 
and loyal sojourner in the metropolis ; who, in the presence 
among them of their Sovereign and his Queen feel, that 
they have not only a noble minded pair to watch over their 
liberties, but sincere friends to advance their welfare : need 
we give a better proof of this than the humanely conside¬ 
rate conduct of Her Majesty, in determining to appear in 
robes of London manufacture , curiously woven, and exqui¬ 
sitely fashioned by British skill? 

Shortly after the arrival of the Royal Party , they w ere 
visited by the Duke, Duchess, and Prince George of 
Cumberland, and numerous of the Nobility paid their 
respects at the Palace. Those members of the Royal Family, 
together with the Duke of Cambridge, which w r e have just 
mentioned, afterwards dined with their royal relatives, and 
harmony and good will became guests at a Monarch's 
table. 

We could dilate with real satisfaction, and at great length 
upon numerous other publicly beneficial acts of the several 
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members of the House of Brunswick ; but time, which like 
the tides will not be restrained, warns us to hold. How¬ 
ever, enough has been advanced to prove we have no fear 
of sorrow and tyranny springing from high places ; and, 
therefore, who will not rejoice to have from the first 
authority a proof that all the royal family arc living in 
unity one with another ? “ 1, upon all occasions,” said the 

King, “ wish to promote good feeling in the royal family, 
therefore the> greater number of them I see around me, the 
more gratifying it will be to me, and the more happy it will 
make Her Majesty.” 


ON DITS OF FASHION. 


The expectation we expressed in a late number, that our 
gracious and beloved queen would patronize the arts and 
manufactures of England, has since, we are happy to say, 
been perfectly fulfilled. We have seen the splendid trim 
mings for the new state carriages, manufactured in Spital - 
fields, by express command of her majesty, and our opinion 
is, that nothing of greater magnificence could by any pos¬ 
sibility have been constructed. Eugland has, certainly, the 
means of producing articles of every description, equal, in 
all respects, if not superior, to any country in the world, 
and we are happy, truly happy, to find, that the Queen of 
England, has set an example to her subject nobility, for 
patronizing not only the manufactures of the country that 
has become hcr’s by adoption, but also English workpeople; 
we do not think, nay, it cannot be, that any English lady 
will refuse to follow the noble and patriotic example which 
her queen has set, but that all individuals of rank will be¬ 
stow their patronage in accordance to the royal wishes. 
Every foreign artisan that settles upon our soil successfully, 
serves to lower the pristine splendour of the natitmal cha¬ 
racter, and it is now certainly time, when foreign establish¬ 
ments have become so numerous, (and those devoted to 
dress-making and millinery , particularly so,) for our nobility 
to awaken to a just sense of the degradation of their coun¬ 
try, and spurn from them the serpent they are harbouring 
but to sting them. The insolent vanity, the wanton impu¬ 
dence and audacity qf foreigners, will be destroyed, and 
our humble and patient country-folks behold their star rise 
in glory over the degradation of insulting rivals. Our 
Queen has set the noble lesson of patronage, and who will 
be so disloyal as to refuse to follow it ? 

The new state carriages alluded to in the preceding para¬ 
graph, are of the most splendid description, and every 
thing used in their manufacture, is the produce of this coun¬ 
try. The Queen’s carriage is crimson coloured, with the 
royal arms richly blazoned upon the panncls ; the hammer 
cloth is of corresponding elegance, and is also enriched with 
the royal arms ; it will be used, for the first time, upon the 
occasion of their majesties dining with the city authorities, 
on the ninth of November. We have also seen the new 
state liveries, they are of excessive splendour, being nearly 
covered with gold lace ; the Queen’s servants have a badge 
composed of the finest blue velvet, enriched with her ma¬ 
jesty’s initials, surrounded with leaves of embossed gold, 
and surmounted with the imperial diadem. 

In this period of festivity and rejoicing, when the heart 
is open and free, and every individual seems fraught with 
the spirit of generosity, the ladies qf Bedford, a very mo¬ 
ral, quiet, and inoffensive spot of earth, have put forth their 
claims, to the admiration of the enlightened world. Lord 


John Russel has been selected by these good dames for the 
exercise of their generous qualities, and the fruit of their 
benevolence, (“ respect and admiration,” we believe, how¬ 
ever, are the words,) presents itself in the shape of a good¬ 
ly and well proportioned inkstand! and with this tribute of 
the regard of the ladies qf Bedford, Lord John has lately 
been honoured. We should like to be favoured with a list 
of the lady subscribers to this splendid present, we do not 
mean to be prophane, for verily the article is said to have 
cost eighty pounds, and that, in times like these, is a consi¬ 
deration,) but not doubting the gallantry of Lord John, we 
suppose his fertile muse will readily produce a score or two 
well turned bits of poesy, in gratitude to the Bedford 
dames; or a tragedy, (the inkstand, par excellence, used in 
its concoction,) dedicated to his lovely benefactresses, will 
be a suitable return. We certainly cannot say how Lord 
John feels, but if it bad been our fortune to have received 
a tribute from the Bedford ladies, (though it were an ink- 
stand,) we should write sonnets in their praise, till the very 
inkstand itself, yielded to the repeated attacks of the pen. 
At any rate, Lord John ought to produce a “ complimen¬ 
tary ode ” upon the occasion ; if he does not, he must be a 
very ungrateful nobleman indeed, and unworthy of the 
favours of the good ladies of Bedford, or of any other place 
under the sun. 

The Duke of Brunswick is apparently endeavouring to 
create a sensation in the fashionable circles of the metro¬ 
polis, but his efforts have been unattended with success. 
People are two well acquainted with the disposition of His 
S. H., to allow him an intimate footing in their circles, and 
his career, in consequence, is confined to his own immedi¬ 
ate party, with whom he is nightly to be 6een at some one 
or other of the theatres, lounging in the saloons, and other¬ 
wise enjoying himself after his own peculiar manner. His 
Aide-de-Camp seems as jovial a fellow as himself. 

Some people about town have been enaeavouring to make 
us believe that his majesty intends playing at sailors, in 
other words, that a miniature frigate is to be constructed 
for naval excursions upon Virginia Water! Our King has 
too much of the real hero about him, to allow us for a sin¬ 
gle moment to entertain the probability of the report; it is 
not to be supposed, that a sailor who has dared death, as 
it were, pt the cannon’s mouth, upon the wide seas, would 
tarnish his laurels by cruising on Virginia Water ! 

Prince Talleyrand has created great sensation in the 
fashionable world; certainly the veteran politician appears 
highly gratified by his reception in the circles of the beau 
monde. It is not generally known, that the volatile Duke 
de Dino, who frequented the clubs, and was introduced 
to a great deal of good society last year, is related to the 
Prince, he having married his niece, from whom, however, 
he is separated. The duchess resided with the prince in 
Paris, and superintended his establishment; he is greatly 
attached to her. 

The Marquis de Montmorency, one of the peers of 
France who refuse to swear allegiance to Louis Philippe, 
has taken Merley House , near Wimborne, intending to re¬ 
side in England. 

Laporte is at present in Paris, forming engagements for 
the ensuing opera season, which he means to render a par¬ 
ticularly effective one, it being the last which he will 
conduct. 

Lord Burghersh’s new opera, in rehearsal by the pupils 
of the Royal Academy qf Music, will be performed by them 
in the Concert Room of the King’s Theatre. The title is 
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Katherine , or the Austrian Captive. It will be produced on 
the 6th inst., and her majesty will honor the representa¬ 
tion with her presence. 


The Annuals for 1831, are again in preparation ;— Acker¬ 
man's Forget me Not, and Friendship's Offering, the latter 
published by Smith and Elder, are before us ; they main¬ 
tain their high character for embellishments and literary 
excellence. The former has fifteen plates of unquestion¬ 
able merit. We select the following from the Forget me not, 
as somewhat applicable to our work; nevertheless, there 
are several subjects of no less merit— 

The False One , by Thomas Haynes Bayley. 

“ I knew him not, I sought him not,— 

He was my father's guest; 

I gave him not one smile more kind 
Thanthose I gave the rest;— 

He sat beside me at the board, 

The choice was not my own, 

But oh ! I never heard a voice, 

With half so sweet a tone. 

And at the dance again we met, 

Again I was his choice, 

Again I heard the gentle tone 
Of that beguiling voice ; 

I sought him not,—he led me forth 
From all the fairest there, 

And told me he had never seen 
A face he thought so fair. 

Ah ! wherefore did he tell me this ? 

His praises made me vain ; 

And, when he left me, how I long’d 
To hear that voice again ! 

I wonder’d why my old pursuits 
Had lost their wonted charm, 

And why the path was dull, unless 
1 leant upon his arm. 

Alas ! I might have guess'd the cause ; 

For what could make me shun 
My parent’s cheerful dwolling-place 
To wander all alone ? 

And what could make me braid my hair, 

And study to improve 
The form that he had deign’d to praise ?— 

What could it be, but love ? 

Oh! little know I of the world, 

And less of man’s career ; 

I thought each smile was kindly meant, 

Each word of praise sincere. 

His 6weet voice spoke of endless love— 

I listen’d and believed, 

And little dreamt how oft before 
That sweet voice had deceived. 

He smiles upon another now, 

And in the same sweet tone 
He breathes to her those winning words 
I once thought all my own. 

Oh ! why is she so beautiful ?— 

I cannot blame his choice, 

Nor can I doubt she will be won 
By that beguiling voice. 


Friendship's Offering has thirteen plates of extraordinary 
interest. The frontispiece, “ Adelaide has a commanding 
and enchanting effect. “ The last look,** is good, but rather 
sombre . “ The Rejected" is excellent. “ Mary Queen of 

Scots , going forth to execution ,” is a beautiful engraving ; 
in fact every print might be particularised as works de¬ 
serving of every commendation. The literature consists, 
principally, of poetry and tales, by some of the first 
authors, and richly do they deserve the thanks of the pub¬ 
lishers. The subjoined may please some of our readers. 

The Rejected. 

“ Not have me ! Not love me! Oh ! what have I said ? 
Sure never was lover so strangely misled ; 

Rejected ! and just when I hoped to be blest! 

You can't be in earnest! It must be a jest. 

Remember—remember how often I’ve knelt. 

Explicitly telling you all that I felt; 

And talked about poison in accents so wild, 

So very like torture—you started—and smiled. 

Not have me! Not love me ! Oh what have I done ? 

All natural nourishment did I not shun ? 

My figure is wasted—my spirits are lost, 

And my eyes are deep sunk, like the eyes of a ghost! 

Remember—remember—ay, madam, you must — 

I once was exceedingly stout and robust; 

I rode by your palfrey, I came at your call, 

And nightly weut with you to banquet and ball. 

Not have me ! Not love me ! Rejected ! Refused ! 

Sure never was lover so strangely ill-used ! 

Consider my presents—(I don’t mean to boast) 

But, madam, consider the money they cost! 

Remember you’ve worn them, and just can it be 
To take all my trinkets , and not to take me ? 

Nay, don’t throw them at me!—You’ll break,—do not start— 

I don’t mean my gifts,—but you will break my heart I 

Not love me ! Not love me! Not go to the church ! 

Sure never was lover so left in the lurch ? 

My brain is distracted, my feelings are hurt; 

Oh, madam, don't tempt me to call you a flirt. 

Remember my letters, my passion they told, 

Yes, all sorts of letters—save letters of gold t 

The amount of my notes , too—the notes that I penned, 

Not bank-notes—no, truly, I had none to send! 

Not have me! Not love me! And is it then true 
That opulent Age is the lover for you! 

’Gainst Rivalry’s bloom , I would strive—'tis too much 
To yield to the terrors of Rivalry’s crutch . 

Remember—remember I might call him out. 

But madam, you are not worth fighting about; 

My sword shall be stainless in blade and in hilt, 

I thought you a jewel! I find you a jilt!” 

The Juvenile Forget me Not, or Christmas New Year's and 
Birth-Day Present for Youth of both sexes , has eleven 
plates. “ The Infant Samuel is a delightful gem, and 
beautifully engraved ;—the other plates are suitable to a 
juvenile publication, and must please the youthful reader, 
to whom the work is specially dedicated. We cannot too 
highly recommend this work to parents. 

Novelty is constantly issuing from Mr. Ackermann’s; he 
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has added another work to the number of Annuals ; it is 
entitled. The Humourist, a Companion for the Christmas 
Fire Side. It has fifty engravings, exclusive of numerous 
vignettes , from designs by the late T. Rowlandson. As the 
title indicates, the subjects treated are of the humourous 
description ; and may be read in a dull moment with the 
certainty of being enlivened and amused. 


MARRIAGES AND DEATHS IN HIGH LIFE, 

WITH A GLANCE AT PROJECTED UNIONS. 


E’en in the neighbourhood of death , the flowers of joy 
will rise.— Southey. 


The great, destroying monster, whose breath annihilates 
the fair, the young, the beautiful, the good, all that are 
endeared to the world, and to society, coming upon us 
like a thief in the night, and carrying away our hopes 
and our happinesses like a dream ; the ruthless tyrant,— 
Death, has been busy in his fatal work, since our last 
eventfiil record, and many are the houses, then fondly en¬ 
joying their happiness in fancied security, that now wear 
the sombre trappings of woe, for the loss of relatives or 
friends, passed from the world into the valley of the sha¬ 
dow of death. And first, let us record the lamented death 
of the amiable Countess of Thurlow, widow of the second 
Baron Thurlow, by whom she was married from the 
stage, her ladyship being previously, Miss Bolton, an 
actress of very considerable talent and popularity. At a 
very early age she first appeared in the public concerts in 
Hanover Square, and when only seventeen made her debut, 
as Polly , in the Beggar's Opera, with great success. She 
became Lady Thurlow, in Nov. 1813, and enjoyed, with 
her noble partner, the highest connubial felicity, and by 
whom she had three sons, the eldest of which, is the pre¬ 
sent Baron Thurlow. 

To the list of those whose spirits are now mingled with 
those who have once been upon the theatre of life, we must 
add the names of John Murray Duke of Athol, and of the 
beautiful Eliza Harriett Ellis, only daughter of Lord and 
Lady Howard de Walden, and with those names we close 
the mournful chronicle of death, passing from the reflec¬ 
tions of the tomb, to others of a gayer nature, which the 
alliances of wedlock are calculated to excite. 

Leamington has lately been a scene of joy, and animating 
festivity, for there the honoured and respected M. P., Sir 
Codrington Edmund Carrington, has led the lovely and 
accomplished Mary Ann, only daughter of J. Capel, Esq., 
M. P., of Russel Square , to the sacred altar, which sancti¬ 
fies the mutual vows of truth and purity. 

Another marriage “ registered in heaven,” is that of 
Lady Frances J. Erskine, eldest daughter of the late, 
and sister of the present, Earl of Mar, to M. J. Goodeve, 
Esq., of Clifton , an union, which we trust, and firmly be¬ 
lieve, will be productive of unalloyed happiness. 

The “ projected” marriage of the truly amiable Miss 
Caroline Manners Sutton, youngest daughter of the late 
Archbishop of Canterbury, which we “ glanced” at in our 
last number, has since been celebrated. Charles Chiches¬ 
ter, Esq., of Lincolns Inn, having become the husband of 
a lady, whoso virtues are acknowledged by all who have the 
happiness to be admitted within her circle, and whose un¬ 
affected kindness, benevolence, and charity, are testified by 
many delighted hearts. Nor are these all for whom the 
merry bells are ringing, and the songs of joy are carolled, 


in the delight which Hymen's festivals inspire,—for Gordon 
Castle rings with the shouts of good wishes for the beautiful 
Georgiana Huntly Gordon, and her happy husband. A. M. 
Mac Crae, Esq.; and the songs of delight are also raised 
upon the occasion of the nuptials of Lieut-Col. C. H. 
Baynes, of the Bengal Artillery, with the accomplished and 
fascinating Mary Elizabeth Raban, of Bath. Long may 
the sacred fires which the festive deity has thus lighted, 
blaze with their purest radiance, continuing steady through 
all the pains and perils of the world, and expiring but with 
life itself 1 

No event could possibly afford us more gratification, than 
the union of the gay and witty beau, Lord Chesterfield, 
who has at length ventured into the silken chain of Hymen, 
the capturing beauty being that fair star of fashion, the 
lovely Miss A. Forester. 

The principal alliance upon the tapis is that Mr. Oriel, 
who, we understand, will marry the eldest daughter of the 
charming Lady Caroline Barham. We have reason to 
believe also, that Colonel Anson will become the husband 
Miss Forester, upon whom Lord Chesterfield has settled 
her sister’s marriage portion (,£4000.) 


THE DRAMA. 


€€ Unwarped by fondness, and unswayed by spite, 
We’ll judge with freedom and with boldness write.” 


The Winter Theatres, after dreadful note of prepara¬ 
tion, have commenced their respective performances for 
the season. Drury Lane superbly decorated, and with a 
company, both in regard to number and talent, exceedingly 
great. Covent Garden splendidly burnished up, as well, 
but with a very inferior company indeed ; we thought no 
national theatre could possibly keep open its doors with 
less strength than that, which this theatre possessed last 
season, but we find the reverse ; some of the principal 
members having fled, and their places either not supplied 
at all, or else supplied by individuals whose minor capa¬ 
bilities excite the most unfavourable comparisons "with 
their predecessors. Who will make up for old John Faw¬ 
cett ? Where is the “ old woman,” that will delight us 
like the ever-to-be-lamented Davenport ? Wood’s situa¬ 
tion is filled by an individual of the name of Hunt, a great 
tall man, whose principal merit is that he sings louder 
than any other man in the theatre; (we presume he has 
been raised from the chorus-troop, in fear of his drowning 
the voices of that delicate little lot;)—and the situation of 
Miss Paton has not been supplied at all, unless we consider 
Miss Romer as her substitute, which we arc not willing to 
do, the latter young lady possessing abilities too agreeable 
in a particular style, to have her ruin desired by a com¬ 
petition with the British Catalani. Drury Lane may be 
said to possess all the talent. Covent Garden to have been 
contented with the refuse ; the host of stars that have been 
congregated both for the tragic and comic drama, as well 
as for operatic performances, is indeed surprising, and the 
expense must be such as only the most effective patronage 
will recompense. When we have time, we may probably 
draw up comparative lists of the two companies, placing 
the respective strength of both theatres against each other, 
but the variety of novelties that have been produced during 
the month, prevent us in the present number. 

The Hypocrite, Decf at a Post, and Massaniello, the piece 
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with which the theatre opened, are too well known to re¬ 
quire any additional observations from us; we will therefore 
pass on to the performance of the Merry Wives of Windsor, 
which introduced Benson Hill to these boards, Miss 
Pearson, and Miss Byfield. We do not think the tran¬ 
splantation of the former lady from the Minors can be 
justified, she is too weak and tame for a theatre royal; 
Miss By field, on the contrary, is a vocalist of considerable 
talent: did she not strain her voice so frequently for the 
purpose of producing effect, she would be more admired; 
at times her notes resemble the screams of a peacock. 
Benson Hill put forth his utmost endeavours upon Dr. 
Caius, but all his efforts were ineffectual to dispossess us of 
our recollections of poor old Gattie; he fretted, and 
fumed about in a very pains-taking hardworking manner, 
certainly, and drove down his broken English with a groan 
like a strect-pavior. Sir Hugh Evans , (that fine sketch of 
character) was inexplicable; in mercy we forbear mention¬ 
ing the unfortunate player’s name. W. Bf.nnet rose into 
a star, and played the Justice with first-rate talent. 
Harley’s Master Slender is an inimitable performance, 
sketched with the nicest discrimination, and finished by 
the hand of a master. “ Wilt thou have any more sweets, 
gentle auditor ?”—“ No, we thank thee, sweet Anne Page ,” 
thy smirks and smiles will last us for a year ; thou art a 
gentle creature, and should be used as tenderly, so farc- 
thee-well.” But who approaches, with a swaggering jovial 
gait, in all the sociability of old acquaintance, chuckling, 
and rolling his merry royster-likc eye, and breathing sack 
and jollity in every word ? Tis Falstaff\ the wag, the 
wricked, wanton, wag, and Dowton is his resuscitator! 
Right gladly, we welcome this established favorite to the 
metropolitan boards, he has been too-long wandering in 
the provinces, and we are happy to find his return hailed 
with the welcome it deserves. Falstaff was supported by 
Mr. Dowton with all his rich and racy qualities, and the 
performance elicited shouts of approbation. The rest of 
the characters were as last season. Sinclair again ! Must 
we always live on milk and water ? 

Mrs. Centlivre’s comedy of The Wonder , has been re¬ 
vived, for the purpose of introducing Miss Chester to this 
theatre. Her performance of Violante possesses, certainly, 
merit, but not of that high description which the public 
has been led to expect; we are inclined to ascribe Miss 
Chester’s present popularity rather to some insinuations 
in the newspapers, (lately circulated, but which we never 
believed,) than to her merits as an actress. Miss Chester 
seems entirely absorbed in the ideas of her own loveliness, 
the business of the scene is of minor importance to her, 
and thus the effect of the play is entirely lost, unless we 
consider the sight of a fine woman equivalent to scenic 
effect. Wallace plays Don Felix, with all that grace and 
elegance peculiar to himself; the rest of the performers 
were respectable in their respective characters. 

Miss S. Phillips, of whom report had spoken in the 
highest terms of commendation, has appeared as Rosina, in 
the Barber qf Seville. We have been rather disappointed in 
this young lady, for although she unquestionably possesses 
considerable merit, it is not of that exalted nature we had 
been led to expect; the upper tones of her voice are fine, 
bold, and expressive, but the lower ones are harsh and 
disagreeable. Mi?s Phillips has also caught the faults of 
Malibran, and without the powers of that great vocalist 
endeavours to attain celebrity by imitating her defects. We 
allude to the unbounded introduction of ornament, dis¬ 
agreeable even in Madame Malibran, and which, although 


it may astonish the hearer, never can delight. Rossina f s very 
pretty air; “ An old man would be wooing,” was absolutely 
lost in the profusion of orjnament which Miss Phillips in¬ 
troduced ; indeed w f e could scarcely recognize our old ac¬ 
quaintance ; her introductions (especially in the encore ,) 
were entirely out of the character of the air. Mr. Latham, 
from Dublin, played the Barber , in a very lively and spirited 
manner; he introduced the original music, and executed it 
remarkably well; his voice is a tenor, and very agreeable. 
In the English adaptation, the music of Almaviva, has been 
given to Fiorello; Mr. Lee has restored it to the original cha¬ 
racter, and poor Tom Cooke, who has no more ideas of 
Almaviva, than his nautical namesake, is thrust into the 
part. Mr. Lee, in reforming the English Opera, may 
perhaps overstep the mark ; we think he has, in this in¬ 
stance, for w r e cannot reconcile to our ideas of propriety the 
circumstance of an individual, who has not the least ideas 
of acting, being put into a character which demands the 
whole powers of Jones himself, merely because the music 
may be restored to its original position. Tom Cooke sung 
well, (his mock Italian song was out of place,) but acted 
wretchedly. Andrews, from the Haymarket , appeared as 
Bartolo; he makes a very good singing old man. 

Mi98 S. Phillips has since played Linda (Der Freischufz ,) 
with much success ; she executed the difficult music of the 
part in a creditable and effective manner. Paul Bed¬ 
ford’s Caspar, was a mighty tremendous affair, he en¬ 
deavoured to outroar the combined thunders of the wolf’s 
glen, but it was only a puddle in a storm. We have heard 
that Fanny (we beg pardon, Mr.) Sinclair has expressed his 
desire to play this part; we should like to hear him squeak 
through it, merely for the fun of the thing. 

But now the mighty chieftain of the host claims our 
especial notice, Mr. Mac ready has returned to the London 
theatre, appearing in his popular character of Virginius, a 
character which he may proudly consider his own, from 
the decided failure of his rivals. Mr. Macready has lost 
none of the energy and force which has heretofore been 
characteristic of his dramatic assumptions, but “ like a 
giant refreshed by his slumbers,” he returns to the stage in 
all the might and majesty of his proudest triumphs. Wc 
particularly admired the manifest improvement in Mr. 
Cooper’s Siccius Dentatus, it was in every respect worthy 
of association with Macready’s beautiful delineation of 
Virginius. Wallace’s Icilius, was tender, forcible and 
effective; he displayed the patriot lover of Virginia to the 
life. Wc regret that the great talents of Miss Phillips 
have not sufficient opportunities for devclopemcnt; she is 
a fine and original actress, but her powers cannot be 
estirnafccd' from her performance of such characters as 
Virginia. Nothing,[however, could be more beautiful than 
her delineation of It. 

Covent Garden. — Romeo and Juliet, The Grecian 
Daughter, Venice Preserved, and The Gamester, were the 
performances at this theatre during the first week or two of 
the season. We are happy to find the attraction of Miss Kem¬ 
ble, in the metropolis, undiminished, notwithstanding her 
ill success in the provinces, and among the “ gallant lads 
of Erin’s isle.” The Juliet of this delightful young actress 
has lost none of its power and beauty ; it is still rich in all 
that can render it exalted in the list of dramatic achieve¬ 
ments, and is like a star shining above the mass of me¬ 
diocrity by which it is surrounded. Abbot’s Romeo would 
disgrace the vilest minor theatre in the metropolis. What 
can induce Mr. Duruset to thrust himself so often before 
the public in dramatic characters ? He must be aware that 
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he has not a single qualification for the drama. We hear 
that the music of Old Capulet , as sung by Mr. Egerton, is 
about to be published by subscription. Mrs. Gibbs has 
descended to the old women ; her Nurse was very respect¬ 
able. We wish we could say the same of Mr. Diddear’s 
* r fiery Tybalt,*' he looked as desperate as if he had just 
emerged from the Fives* Court, and was about to commence 
fistic encounters with every individual upon the stage. 

Are we never to be relieved from the villanous Black-eyed 
Susan , and the nautical slang of T. P. Cooke ? Are re¬ 
spectable audiences to be insulted by such vulgar foolery ? 
Another melange of the same grade has been produced, 
under the very elegant and refined title of The Blue Anchor. 
The audience, however, had upon this occasion some regard 
for decency, and hissed the trashy affair vehemently ; but 
the blowing up of a smuggler’s vessel at the close, took the 
galleries by storm, and the curtain dropped amidst thun¬ 
ders of applause from those enlightened portions of the 
theatre! 

One Mr. Kepple has been making a fool of himself in 
Romeo. From the secrecy with which the engagement of 
this gentleman was kept, and the quiet manner in which 
his name was insinuated into the play-bills, the manager 
appears to have been desirous of smuggling him into popu¬ 
larity, but critical eyes are keen, and behold, on the impor¬ 
tant night, ** big with the fate of Kepple,” the people of 
the pen were at their posts, ourselves quietly ensconced in 
our box, wondering who or what the new performer could 
be: some folks denominated him an amateur, paying a 
stipulated sum for a night’s play; others, that he was ame- 
thodist preacher, turning to the fascinations of the stage 
with as little noise as possible, but the prevailing opinion 
was, that the management were about to astonish the world 
with a new actor of unparalleled powers, bursting suddenly 
into popularity. Well, the curtain rose, and the expecta¬ 
tions of the audience rose as the piece progressed, until 
Mr. Kepple stalked upon the stage, and made his bow to 
the applauding audience. Never was there such a Romeo , 
and we sincerely wish there never may be such another; he 
got through the part by some means or other, but how, we 
really cannot tell; we awoke from our astonishment to 
behold Mr. Kepple tottering beneath the weight of Fanny 
Kemble, in bearing her from the tomb, his immense knees 
bending, and giving signs of sad weakness. We advise Mr. 
Kepple to annoint his knees with oil, before he again ven¬ 
tures to carry a lady in his arms. We do not expect to hear 
of him again. 

Mr.WADE’s Tragedy.* —It is with feelings of admiration 
and regret, that we allude to Mr. Wade’s powerfully writ¬ 
ten, but unsuccessful tragedy, The Jew of Arragon , or the 
Hebrew Queen; admiration of the talents displayed in the 
composition, and regret that so good a drama should have 
become unpopular, merely from its want of judicious cur- J 
tailraent. There has not been produced of late years, a 1 
tragedy so meritorious as the present, and it is much to be 
lamented, that no skilful and experienced person in the 
theatre, suggested the necessity of arrangements which 
nothing but actual experience can make dramatists aware 
of. A fine dramatic poem, affording intense delight in the 
closet, may fail in representation : tact, combined with 
talent, is necessary towards the success of a play upon the | 
stage, and thus many inferior writers are successful, by the . 


* The play has been printed, and is now publishing; 
we are sure it will read well. 


mere dint of their knowledge of stage effect. The Jew qf 
Arragon is written in a splendid and masterly style, and in 
some instances approximates to the writings of the old dra¬ 
matists, but many of the speeches and scenes are too long 
for stage representation, and should have been judiciously 
curtailed. When Thomson’s tragedy of Tancred and Sigis - 
munda was first produced, Garrick, upon finding the opin¬ 
ion of the audience against the long, though beautifully 
written speeches, curtailed them in the delivery, and en¬ 
sured the success of the piece. Had Mr. Kemble, when he 
found the sense of the house against the certainly fine, but 
lengthened, dialogues and soliloquies, shortened, or omit¬ 
ted them, The Jew qf Arragon would have gone off well, 
and subsequent alterations have made it one of the most 
interesting and effective of our acting tragedies. We must, 
however, in justice observe, that Mr. Kemble used no 
ordinary exertions towards ensuring the success of the 
piece, indeed we never saw him play a character more 
finely ; it was one of the proudest triumphs of his dramatic 
career, and had the play succeeded, would have been asso¬ 
ciated with his fame. His opening soliloquy was delivered 
in a style of splendid eloquence, chaste, and forcible, and 
characterized with every requisite towards the perfection of 
histrionic skill. We may also particularize his subsequent 
scene with Alphonso , and his beautiful exclamation, 

44 Ay l — King/* 9 

We regret not having space sufficient to dwell upon this 
performance as it deserves, and pass hastily to the Rachael 
of Miss Fanny Kemble, whose representation was by no 
means equal in power and effect, to that of her father ; 
some portions, however, were given with all the force and 
energy which have characterised her representations, and 
her attitudes were beautiful and correct; we may instance 
where she stands against the walls of Saragossa, while the 
nuptial procession of Alphonso and Isabella are passing, as 
particularly striking and effective. The scenery of the Jew 
qf Arragon was very magnificent, the last one in particular 
would have determined the success of the tragedy, had the 
representation been curtailed. It represented the interior 
of a synagogue, illuminated for a festival; In the centre of 
the stage stood an altar, with Rachael splendidly attired, 
standing alone by its side. The effect of this scene was such 
as to turn the current of opinion, and unanimous approba¬ 
tion ensued. The denouement, however, was painfully 
lengthened,—the audience relapsed, and the result was con¬ 
demnation. Warde played the weak and vacillating Ain^ 
in his usual frigid style, there was nothing of the romantic 
lover about him ; Abbot murdered his partin a very inhu¬ 
man manner. Cock-a-hoop Ben net thundered his threats 
like a rebel as he was, though some of his points were deli¬ 
vered with fine effect. Ellen Tree looked very lovely, and 
did nothing else; her escape from the Jew’s house was 
wretchedly managed. The band of Jews were the vilest 
looking ruffians that we ever beheld, and the whole assem¬ 
blage of Lords looked as if they only knew the taste of ani¬ 
mal food once a week. The dresses and decorations were 
like the scenery, of great splendour; much expense must 
have been incurred in the production of the tragedy, the 
condemnation of which we cannot but regard as unfortu¬ 
nate. 
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NEWEST LONDON AND PARISIAN FASHIONS FOR NOV., 1830 . 


This Publication is indebted to Mrs. Bell, removed to No. 3, Cleveland Row, opposite St. James's Palace, for the designs and the 
selection of the Fashions, and the Costumes of All Nations, which regularly embellish it. Mrs. BelVs Magazin de Modes is replete 
with every fashionable article ; and at which there is a daily and constant succession of novelties in Millinery, Dresses, fyc. §c. fyc. 
and at most moderatb prices.— Mrs. Bell's Patent Corsets are unrivalled, and very superior to all others ; they impart an 
indescribable grace and elegance to the figure. 


PLATE THE FIRST. 

MORNING DRES8. 

A dress composed of vert dee Indes pros de Naples, the 
corsage is half high, the back is plain, but the fronts have a 
little fulness on the shoulder. Gold buttons, of the lozenge 
form, richly wrought, adorn the centre of the bust. The 
upper part of the sleeve is of the usual fulness, but from a 
little above the elbow to the wrist it sits quite close to the 
arm. The ceinture is fastened in front in ends without 
bows, by a massive gold buckle; the skirt is finished as 
high as the knee, by a trimming of the same material, ar¬ 
ranged in a very novel manner with lozenge buttons. Ca- 
nezou en casur of cambric, trimmed round with a triple rtiche 
of the same material. Cravat of p oneau taffetas. The hair 
is dressed in full curls on the forehead, and arranged in a 
plaited nceud on the crown of the head ; it is decorated with 
knots of ribbon. 

SECOND MORNING DRESS.—HALF LENGTH. 

A dress of French grey pros de Lyons, the corsage h la 
Vierge, is entirely covered by a canezou a manches, composed 
of jaconot muslin; the collar, the cuffs, which turn up¬ 
wards, and the lappels are trimmed with narrow Mechlin 
lace, as is also the double frill, which trims the bosom. 
Half-dress cap of the demi bbret form, composed of embroi¬ 
dered tulle, and ornamented with nceuds of ribbon, striped 
in different shades of grey, and fancy flowers to corre¬ 
spond. 

THIRD FIGURE.—HALF LENGTH. 

A back view of the second morning dress. 

child’s dress. 

White cambric pantaloons, made of moderate width, and 
decorated with bias tucks. Tunic, of rose-coloured pros de 
Naples. Ceinture of watered ribbon, striped in different 
shades of lavender. The hair is decorated with knots of 
ribbon, corresponding in colour with the ceinture. 

EVENING DRESS. 

A crape dress, over satin to correspond. The colour is 
a new shade of rose noisette. The corsage i9 cut low, par¬ 
ticularly on the shoulders, and drapi in front. Beret sleeve, 
partially covered with a demi Mameluke sleeve of white gaze 
de Paris , looped at the points ot the shoulders with knots 
of gauze ribbon. The skirt is decorated with points h re¬ 
vere ; they are edged with white silk trimming, and are each 
ornamented with a knot of ribbon. The head-dress is a 
white crape beret, of a very novel shape, adorned with a 
profusion of white ostrich feathers. Necklace, ear-rings, 
and bracelets, gold aud rubies. 

COSTUMES OF ALL NATIONS.—SPANISH. 

A white satin dress, finished round the border, near the 
edge, with a rich flat silver trimming, a row of which also 
adorns the centre of the skirt. A robe of rose-coloured 


velvet, open before to display the satin dress, is worn over 
it. The corsage of the robe is cut very low, pointed before, 
and laced across the satin one with silver trimming, in the 
stomacher style. The sleeve consists of a double bouffant, 
the upper one of rose-coloured velvet, the lower one white 
satin, partially covered by bands placed longitudinally ; it 
comes a little below the elbow. A single row of blond lace, 
set on quite plain, falls over the bust, and a velvet nceud en 
papillon , with a gold pin in the middle of it, is placed in the 
centre, The robe is finished up the fronts, and round the 
border, with a fiat silver trimming, similar to that on the 
under dress. The hair is much parted on the forehead, dis¬ 
posed in full curls on each side, and arranged in a low knot 
at the back of the head. A bandeau of silver, beautifully 
wrought, is brought low on the forehead, and a bouquet of 
three white ostrich feathers is placed on the left side, so as 
to drop to the right. Necklace, ear-rings, and bracelets 
silver. The gloves of white leather, are trimmed at the top 
with ribbon figured with silver, which terminates in full 
bows. White satin shoes. 


PLATE THE SECOND. 

MORNING DRESS. 

A dress of lilac gros de Naples, corsage croisSe; the sleeve 
is very wide from the shoulder to about half the fore part of 
the arm, from whence it is tight to the wrist. The fulness 
of the upper part is divided into two bouffonts, the one on 
the shoulder is much the largest. The ceinture is com¬ 
posed of rich figured green ribbon, fastened at the side in 
short bows and long ends. The skirt is finished with a sin¬ 
gle very deep flounce, set on at the knee; it is embroidered 
round the border in a wreath of foliage in tea-green silk, 
and surmounted by a second wreath embroidered close to 
the head of the flounce. The chemisette is of white lace, 
with a double frill, which stands up round the throat be¬ 
hind. Chapeau Capote of dark green satin, trimmed with 
ribbon to correspond, and a yellow fancy flower with a pro¬ 
fusion of foliage. 

EVENING DRESS. 

A white crape dress ; the corsage is cut square, and a very 
delicate height; a canezou a la Caroline, composed of rib¬ 
bons of two colours, rose and citron, is worn over it; the 
ribbons are arranged longitudinally; it is cut en coeur at 
top, and finished at bottom by a trimming that descends a 
little below the waist. Very small top sleeve. Those of 
the dress are long, and of equal width from the shoulder to 
the waist, but the fulness is confined in the middle of each 
part of the arm by a band and bow of rose and citron-co¬ 
loured ribbon. The skirt is trimmed in a very novel style, 
with white satin ribbon. Head dress a rose noisette crape 
beret, trimmed with a profusion of white ostrich feathers, 
placed in different directions. 
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MORNING VISITING DRE88. 

A dress of pale drab-coloured satin, corsage uni , and 
sleeves h VImbecile. The skirt is trimmed round the border 
with an embroidery en losange , of bright green silk. The 
corsage is nearly covered by a canezott en pelerine of 
very rich white blond lace. The bracelets and ceinture 
are of green ribbon, the latter terminates in a knot with¬ 
out ends in front. Hat of rose-coloured satin, trimmed 
under the brim with foliage of cut ribbon. A full-blown 
rose, blond lace, and knots of figured green ribbon, grace¬ 
fully intermingled, forms the remainder of the trimming. 

FASHIONABLE MILLINERY. 

Fig. 1st.—A black velvet capote , the trimming consists of 
two ornaments in the shape of ailes de Moulin; they are 
ranged in open work round the edge, and intermingled with 
rose-coloured satin ribbon. The inside of the brim is orna¬ 
mented with a band and nceuds of rose-colour; a noeud is 
also placed at the bottom of the crown behind ; the men - 
tonnieres are of white blond net. 

Fig. 2.—A back view of the morning visiting hat. 

Fig. 3.—A front view of Figure 1. 

PLATE THE THIRD. 

first evening dress. —(Costume for social parties.) 

A dress of gris perle gros des Indes; the corsage is cut 
very low and square, it sits close to the shape behind, and 
is finished round the bust with lappcls, open on the shoul¬ 
ders, and of the leaf kind; it crosses in folds before the 
chemisette, which rises a little above the corsage , is of tulle, 
tastefully finished with embroidery, and white satin rou¬ 
leaux. The form of the sleeve is between the gigot and the 
imbecille. A flounce of the same material is set on in waves 
at the knee; it is lightly embroidered in silk a shade 
darker, and is surmounted by a flat silk trimming, arranged 
h la Grecque .. The head-dress is a crape hat to correspond 
with the robe. The crown is trimmed with crape dra¬ 
peries, tastefully intermixed with light sprigs of flowers. 
A bouquet is also placed under the brim on the right side, 
and at its base a knot of rose-coloured ribbon, shaded in 
stripes. The shawl is Cachemire. 

second evening dress.— (Full dress.) 

A dress of lavender coloured gaze de soie, over satin to 
correspond. Low corsage , quite square, and disposed in 
front of the bust in folds, h Yeventail ; it is edged with blond 
lace. Bbret sleeve, composed of crape and blond lace, in¬ 
termingled in the most novel manner. The skirt is finished 
round the border with a trimming that corresponds with 
the upper part of the sleeve. Head-dress, a blond lace 
cap, ornamented with white roses, and white gauze ribbon. 
third evening dress. — (Centre figure.) 

A back view of the first evening dress. 

morning dress. 

A redingote of gros de Naples , the colour is a bright ruby. 
Corshge h Y Amazons , sleeves en gigot . A rich silk trim¬ 
ming, disposed horizontally, ornaments the front of the 
dress en tablier , and a twisted rouleau goes round the 
bottom near the edge of the border ; the chemisette is of 
cambric, with a triple frill round the throat. The hair is 
combed back from the-forehead in the Chinese style, and 
disposed on the summit of the head in a profusion of bows. 
A plaited braid is brought from the back of the head across 
the forehead on one side. 

First figure. —A back view of the above coiffure . 


FASHIONABLE MILLINERY* 

First Bfaet. —It is composed of ruby coloured velvet, in¬ 
termingled with vapeur crape, embroidered in gold. The 
ornaments consist of five long curled ostrich feathers, blue 
and lilac, and a gold chain. 

Second B&ret. —It is also of ruby velvet, intermixed with 
white and rose coloured gaze de Paris , and trimmed with the 
plumage of birds of Paradise. 

PLATE THE FOURTH. 

EVENING DRE8S. 

A blue crape dress, over a satin slip of a corresponding 
colour. The corsage , cut low and square, is ornamented 
h la Louise , with a fall of crape, edged in light festoons, 
with a satin rouleau. Bkret sleeve of tho usual width. The 
trimming of the skirt consists of gauze ribbon, a shade 
darker than the dress ; it is disposed in light festoons, the 
point of each finished with a nopud. The hair is arranged 
b la L-ouise , in full curls on each side, and much parted on 
the forehead ; it is adorned w y ith blue fancy flowers, inserted 
among the bows, and a bandeau of pearls brought low 
upon the forehead. Ear-rings massive gold, of the giran¬ 
dole form. The necklace is of pearl, with a gold lozenge 
in the centre. 

MORNING DRESS. 

A jaconot muslin dress, the corsage is disposed in drapery 
folds, and crossed before; the sleeves are of the gigSt form, 
with epaulettes disposed in denis de loup and pointed cuffs. 
Tablier a la bonne , of rose-coloured gros de Naples , finished 
with a light but rich embroidery round the border, in black 
silk; the pockets are embroidered to correspond. The hair 
is combed entirely back from the forehead, and disposed 
in two large bows, one on the summit, the other on one 
side of the head. A white lace fichu is arranged in the 6tyle 
of a demi comette , in such a manner that the bows of hair 
protrude. This is at once a most elegant, simple, and be¬ 
coming style of morning head-dress. 

SECOND EVENING DRESS. 

A back view half-length of the evening dress already de¬ 
scribed. 

FASHIONABLE MILLINERY. 

Fig. 1. A chapeau-capote, composed of white gros de Na¬ 
ples; the inside of the brim is ornamented in a most novel 
style with blond lace, and bows of white, gauze ribbon. 
Blond lace, a knot of ribbon of the artichoke form, and two 
ostrich feathers, decorate the crown. 

Fig. 2. A side view of Figure 1. 

Fig. 3. A black velvet hat, adorned on the inside of the 
brim with nceuds , composed of notched ends of green rib¬ 
bon ; they are attached on either side of a twisted band. 
The crown is trimmed in a very novel style, with an orna¬ 
ment resembling foliage; it is composed of cut ribbon, and 
falls over the side of the brim. A twisted band goes round 
the crown, ornamented with a knot composed of ends be¬ 
fore, aod a smaller one behind. 


NEWEST LONDON FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER, 1830. 

The season approaches when our resplendent goddess 
will exact from her worshippers a more than usual display 
of taste and splendour. Can it be otherwise this winter ? 
the first for many years that England has been blessed with 
a queen—and a queen, too, who “ buys golden opinions 
from all sorts of people/* by the simplest of all possible 
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means—that of doing all the good to England that her high 
station enables her to do. One means, and a most power¬ 
ful one of benefitting the country, is to hold a splendid 
court, and that we are assured their Mtyesties mean to do. 
There is, therefore, every reason to suppose that our noble 
English, now wandering in foreign lands, engaged in plea¬ 
sures often dangerous, and always heartless, will speedily 
hasten to pay their homage to a patriot king and queen, 
and to follow the royal example of making their wealth a 
blessing to the land from which they derive it. 

HATS AND BONNETS. 

As our limits will not permit us to enter into a detailed 
account of the elegant winter chapeaux and capotes now 
preparing under the tasteful inspection of Mrs. Bell, 
we shall briefly notice some of the most remarkable 
of them, first observing, that the brims are of moderate 
size, the crowns are low, some are placed rather on 
one side, and lower behind than before; the tops of the 
crowns are round. Many of the brides are trimmed with 
blond, and the insides of the brims arc always orna¬ 
mented. A most elegant hat is of black satin, lined with 
rose colour, the inside of the brim ornamented with blond 
lace, in the form of a fan, surmounted by folded ribbons, 
arranged in a similar style ; the crown is adorned with a 
blond lacc drapery, looped on one side by a double knot of 
ribbons, which also serves to attach two long, curled, rose 
coloured feathers. 

A chapeau capote , of ruby velvet, is bordered with blue 
rouleaux , and trimmed round the lower part of the crown 
with a wreath of a most novel description, composed of 
fancy flowers. 

Several hats are composed of satin, and velvet of two 
colours ; the trimmings of these hats consist either of ro¬ 
settes, triangles or losanges , which arc also half satin and 
half velvet; the effect is whimsical, but striking, particu¬ 
larly when feathers form a part of the trimming. Some of 
these hats are ornamented on the inside of the brim with 
blond lace, others are adorned with a wreath of cut 
ribbons. 

Capotes are of plain satin, or of watered silk ; those of 
black satin, lined with blue or rose colour, and having a 
mixture of blond lace in the trimming, are remarkably 
elegant. Those of lavender, or French grey, trimmed 
only with very rich figured ribbons, are very appropriate 
for negligL 

MATERIALS FOR OUT-DOOR DRESS. 

We have been favoured by Mrs. Bell, with a sight of se¬ 
veral mantles now in preparation, some are intended for open 
carriages, they are composed of a new kind of cloth, of 
uncommon softness aud beauty. The most elegant are 
richly embroidered round the border, in a colour strongly 
contrasted with the mantle. They have large collars cflt in 
points, which fall very low before, and are terminated by 
a large acorn ; these collars are attached to a small round 
pelerine, which reaches to the shoulders, and is much more 
advantageous to the shape than having the fulness of the 
mantle round the upper part of the bust. A collet evasd, cut 
in points, falls over this pelerine. Sometimes these points 
are bordered by a narrow gold torsade. 

DRESS PELISSES 

this season will be principally made of velvet: very little 
trimming is suited to this style. Fringes will be used for 
trimming pelisses, but they will be in large balls, or twisted; 
and of such richness of execution as will not permit of imi¬ 
tation in common materials. 


Several mantles for close carriages are composed of & 
new silk, the richness and beauty of which recalls the good 
times of our grandmothers. Some of these are of a brown 
ground with a large stripe. They are generally made 
with an excessively large pelerine, trimmed with a very 
broad fringe. 

Furs, with the exception of boa tippets, are as yet but 
little worn. It is, however, expected that by the end of 
the month, they will be generally in favour. Sable and 
ermine will, it is suposed, be most in request. 

MAKE OF DRESSES IN OUT-DOOR COSTUME. 

Many carriage dresses are made with a corsage half-high, 
and a square pelerine, open in the centre of the back, and 
reaching nearly, but not quite, round the bust; the corsage 
sits close to the shape, and the lappels are very small. The 
sleeves are generally h la Medicis ; very few of these dresses 
are trimmed ; there are, however, some of gros de Naples , 
ornamented down the front with satin leaves, arranged to 
form a V. These dresses are always finished as high as the 
knee with a satin rouleau. 

Satin, plain and watered gros de Naples , and cachemirc 
are the materials of out-door dress. 

MATERIALS FOR EVENING, BALL, AND FANCY DRESSES. 

A new material striped alternately in gros de Naples and 
satin, which produces the effect of ribbons, is likely to be 
in great favour for evening parties, as are also various 
kinds of fancy velvets, one in particular, called Immortelle, 
is of singular beauty. Embroidered crapes remarkable for 
the diversity of their patterns and colours. Gauzes em¬ 
broidered in silk, in detached bouquets of delicate flowers, 
and gauzes pointed in a manner that produces the effect of 
enamel, have just appeared for ball dresses. Rose coloured 
and blue gauzes, thickly embroidered in small stars with 
white silk, and a new kind of satin, as light and supple as 
gauze itself, have come out within these last few days, and 
are particularly appropriate for fancy dresses. 

MAKE OF EVENING AND BALL DRESSES. 

The newest corsage in evening dress, is called corsage 
Chxnois, it is made h revers with two falls which are cut in 
dents, each of w'hich is embroidered in coloured silk. 

Dresses of light materials have the corsage* always lined 
with a plain corsage of taffetas. Dresses en gerbe , are made 
in a similar manner; it forms the dress advantageously to the 
shape. Some corsages have the gerbes arranged in small 
tuyaux, which arc trimmed at the top with narrow blond 
lace. Bodies made in drapery, which crosses before and 
behind, have lost nothing of their attractionthey are 
still more numerous than those of any other form. 

Long sleeves ornamented in various ways, are almost as 
numerous in full dress as short ones; those a VUrsuline de 
Parme, have the lower part nearly tight to the arm, the 
upper part which is of the usual width, is ornamented by 
four or five leaves cut like those of an artichoke, which come 
from the arm-hole, and fasten at the points on the bouf¬ 
fant ; these leaves are always edged with satin pipings to 
correspond with the dress. 

Several sleeves have the lower part arranged in folds 
which resemble an S, placed horizontally. Others have the 
fulness of the lower part of the sleeve arranged in bias 
compartments by bands. 

Dresses are not much trimmed, nor are they likely to be 
this winter; ball dresses excepted. Some composed of silk, 
arc ornamented in festoons, and edged with an effiU . Points 
h revers and rouleaux are also employed to ornamiit the 
borders of dresses, but, as we have before said, partially. 
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HEAD-DRESSES. 

Taste, elegance, and splendour all unite in the winter 
bead-dresses which we have just inspected in Cleveland- 
row. Satin, velvet, crape, and gauze, of unequalled beauty 
and richness, are the materials employed for them. 

Dress hats are composed of the three first. One made 
of white satin, has the brim arranged in open spaces ; the 
part that joins the crown, is cut in dents, and the edge 
shaped like a crescent; the spaces are filled with very rich 
blond lace. 

Another composed of ruby coloured velvet with a small 
brim turning partially up, is ornamented with a white 
feather, placed under the brim on the right side, and 
turning back over it, goes round the crown. A noeud com¬ 
posed of white satin, and ruby coloured velvet is placed on 
one side. 

Berets are of velvet and satin, the crowns arranged in 
net work. Some are ornamented with gold flowers and 
ears of corn, others are trimmed with feathers. 

Toques are also of velvet and satin ; they are adorned 
with feathers only. 

Dress caps are of blond lace, some are trimmed with 
diadems composed of ends of gauze ribbons ; behind this 
ornament is a drapery of blond lace inserted, in which are 
flowers of the sweet smelling pea, which mingle with the 
ends of ribbon. • 

The following flowers are those employed in the new 
coiffure, called bouquet qf the Pyrenees ; they are arranged 
sometimes in a wreath, sometimes in sprigs, placed in the 
style of an arch, but the whole six must be always used. 
Oreille (Tours, yellow coquelicoi, ranonculus, ponceau vjf,' 
marlagon of Canada, aud rhododendron. 

Fashionable colours are different shades of green, ruby, 
rose colour, French grey, and lavender. Milk chocolate, 
crimson, and dark blue, are also in favour. 

MORE NEW MATERIALS. 

The principal novelties consist in Chatelaines, a light 
article, in imitation of jewellery. 

Indian gauzes, painted in various colours, and with the 
effect of gold. 

Robes h palmes, feathers forming wreaths worked in gold 
or silver of different colours. 

Robes embroidered on crape and Saint-Volier gauze In 
gold and silver and velvet, delightful by their lightness 
and novelty of effect. 

A great variety of gauzes, blond and ribbons. 

Satins and marabouts are used in half-dress. 

Satins d'Algiers lain and figured, is a new and splendid 
novelty for dinner dresses, play-houses, &c. 

Velours des Indes , plain and cut velvets of beautiful colour 
and the finest quality, are greatly prized. 


* We have been informed that the Tuscan grass Bonnet, 
noticed in our last Number, was presented to her Majesty, 
by the Patentee, Mr. Waller. 

NEWEST PARISIAN FASHIONS. 

FROM THE MOST AUTHENTIC SOURCES. 

Hats and Bonnets.— Hats have not varied in size since last 
month, but the materials are now totally different, silk, satin, 
and.velvet having replaced the light materials adopted during 
the summer months. 

The favourite colours for velvet hats, are green and violet. 
The most elegant are trimmed with white feathers, which are 


placed either two or five together. The crowns of hats are 
made very low ; the brims preserve a medium, between the very 
wide hats and the capotes. 

Coloured satin hats begin to be in favour; they are also 
generally trimmed with white feathers : some are lined with 
white, but blue and rose coloured linings are more in request. 

We see several hats still trimmed with flowers ; they are no 
longer placed on the right side, but on the top of it in front, 
and on the right side, is a large plumet composed of cut ribbons. 

A favourite trimming for black velvet hats, consists of 
rose-coloured feathers and rose-coloured ribbons, cut in 
ends ; the latter are not pointed, but cut in round dents. 
These hats though elegant, are not so appropriate as those 
of black velvet trimmed with black feathers and ribbon, above 
the brim, and the inside ol it ornamented with rose-coloured 
ribbon arranged en evenlail, or else an arched band terminating 
in rosettes. 

Capotes are still worn, particularly in negligi; the principal 
alteration in their form is, that the brims are cut longer, and 
are square at the ears. Several of the most novel are of gros 
de Naples of a dingy salmon colour, they are trimmed with 
black ribbons, figured with yellow, and the liseris of the brim, 
and crown are also black. 

Out-Door Costume. —The expensive Cachemire once more 
resumes its short reign ; many of our Elegantes wear them ; they 
are gathered in plaits upon the shoulders, in order that they may 
not crush the sleeves of the dress. Square shawls are most in 
favour ; when they are worn in carriages they are arranged en 
echarpe . 

The new re-lingotes composed of gros de Naples, are button¬ 
ed from the top to the bottom, or at least the corsage is but¬ 
toned ; there are no plaits either on the bosom or the hack, the 
standing collar is trimmed with a ruche ; it is precisely a bust 
of the time of Catherine of Medicis. The sleeves are as large as 
usual from the shoulder to the elbow, the fulness of the remain¬ 
ing part is confined by two poignets . 

Although it is yet early in the season, merinos begin to be a 
great deal worn both in robes and wlingotes: we have seen 
several of each of a new and peculiarly bright shade of chesnut 
colour; several of the latter are made with a collar turning 
over, and small lappels resembling those of a riding habit. 

Black velvet pelerines are much in favour with coloured 
dresses ; they are worn with aud without fringe. 

Several new materials for mantles have lately appeared. A 
good many are of merinos stouter than that worn for dresses, 
but exquisitely fine. Some have a pattern in colours round the 
mantle, others are en colonnes . On grounds solitaire or Lord 
Byron, two shades of brown, the patterns are in green or blue ; 
if the ground is blue or green, the patterns are brown. Plaids 
of different kinds are also likely to be in favour ; some of va¬ 
rious colours, others black and red : a black line traverses these 
last, and crosses in the diamond. 

Morning Visiting Dress. —Nothing is more in favour 
than a robe of gros des hides of light chesnut colour. A capote 
of rose-coloured satin, trimmed with neeuds of satin gauze rib¬ 
bon. A square shawl of yellow Cachemire, the ground flower¬ 
ed in bouquets ; and brodcqnins of black prunella. 

Evening Visiting Dress. —The newest style of costume is 
a redingots of white crape, embroidered in different shades of 
violet silk, lined with lilac satin, and buttoned down the front. 
A hat composed of green watered grosde Naples, the brim lined 
with lilac gros da Jndes, and trimmed with a bouquet of white 
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feathers. Enamelled bracelets; black satin slippers and white 
gloves. 

Grand Costume. —Nothing so superb has appeared for a 
considerable time, in full dress, as the six robes, and a court 
train which have just been forwarded from one of tbe first dress¬ 
makers in Paris to the Duchess de Dino, niece to Prince de 
Talleyrand. 

The court train is of velours ipingli of that rich colour called 
violetle des boU; the border is embroidered in gold and silver in 
a Gothic pattern. 

The dress to be worn with it, is of tulle decorated with a 
semis d'or, and other ornaments in gold and silver; it is trim¬ 
med round the bust en mantille, with two rows of blond lace. 
The sleeves are adorned with blond sabots, not disposed as usual 
iu (i Voreitle d’ilipfutnt , but open behind, and looped by an 
agrafe ; the corsage is a la Sevigni. 

A Ball-dress of white crape had the corsage a schall before, 
and forming a small collar behind. The collar was bordered, 
with a wreath of the sweet smelling pea ; the stalks and fo¬ 
liage of which were in gold, and the flowers in silk of the 
three national colours, the sleeves were of tulle, a quatrt bouf¬ 
fant, the bouffms formed by satin rouleaux, the border of the 
skirt was ornamented by two rows of palms, embroidered in 
gold and in silk. Another ball dress of white satin, has long 
sleeves of blond finished at the wrist with rouleaux of satin, 
and narrow blond lace ; the trimming placed as high as the knee, 
consists of a row of ostrich feathers intermingled with marabouts . 

A third ball dress composed of blue crape, is only remark¬ 
able for the sleeves, which are d la Donna Maria, in blond 
lace ; and which in the lower part has the fullness arranged 
transversally, and the plaits turned back. 

An evening dress composed of granite veburs ipingtt, has 
short sleeves, arranged in regular plaits, partially covered with 
pagodas of English point lace, turned up before, on the shoulder 
by a knot of ribbon ; the trimming of the skirt consists of a 
satin rouleau, which goes nearly but not quite round the dress, 
the ends of it turn up on the left side, and meet the ceinture, 
the rouleau is edged with English point lace of uncommon 
breadth and beauty. 

There is but one of these dresses intended for the promenade ; 
it is remarkable only for a kind of cavezoti, which partially 
covers the coi-sage ; it is open and buttoned before ; the dress is 
of satin, couleur de bois. 

Head-Dresses. —We observe, that head-dresses of hair 
have lately become very frequent at the theatre Italien ; 
many are composed of hair ouly, without any ornament; 
the hind hair is always arranged in bows, but they are not 
near so high as they have been lately worn, and are at a 
greater distance from one another. 

Some coiffures are ornamented with knots of gauze ribbon, 
two are placed at the left side, they issue from the bow of hair 
behind, which is very small, three others rise on the right side, 
and partly conceal the bow of hair which supports them. 

A singularly graceful coiffure, & VFspagnole , is formed by a 
silk net arranged in the hair, in the style of ribbons; the two 
sides are sustained by a gold connetuble, which produces that 
effect; the ends are fringed, and fall gracefully on one side of 
the neck, 

Blond lace caps are in favour in full dress ; nothing can be 
more graceful and simple than their form ; it is merely a light 
trimming of blond lace arranged upon a wreath. 

Plain velvet toques trimmed with two feathers, each of a 


different colour, are in favour ; they are also ornamented with 
velvet rouleaux. 

A very elegant dress that is composed of velvet of the 
brightest shade of ruby ^ the brim forms two large tuyaux on 
the left side, and is a little turned up on the right, partially 
displaying a white feather attached on the inside by a torsade 
of velvet; four superb ostrich feathers placed indifferent direc¬ 
tions, go round the crown. 

Jewellery. —Coloured gems mingled with enamel con¬ 
tinue in favour both for bracelets and neck chains; we see a 
great many of the latter of plain gold, and as massive as ever, 
and several of burnished gold carris, which are united by 
rosaces finely chased in dead gold. 

Table Service .—There is nothing talked of at present but the 
splendid Dejeuner, lately given by Madame R.; every delicacy 
of the season was served in plate and china of the most novel 
! and superb description. The desert was served entirely in 
crystal, the dishes were in the shape of coupes , baskets and 
pyramids. Each guest had a couvert of vermeil, the handles of 
which were wrought in open work j this couvert was placed 
on a small napkin of white taffetas, in the middle of which, 
the cypher of the mistress of the house was embroidered in gold 
and coloured silks. Certainly Eastern luxury itself could pro¬ 
duce nothing superior to this entertainment. 

Furniture .—The chairs and couches of a stylish saloon, are 
at present always of satin embroidered in short stitch, or else in 
painted velvet. Cloth, horse-hair, and other economical tissues 
are only to be found in tbe apartments of people of middle rank. 
The newest window curtains are in quinze-seize* of light 
colours, with a rich border of a full colour. The border for 
salmon coloured curtains is green, for gris de lin pongeau, for 
straw-colour blue. Curtains for saloons are lined, those for 
bed chambers are generally of muslin; the prettiest of that 
description are of plain muslin, with a rich broad border of em¬ 
broidery all round. 

Ornaments .—On the consoles of most of our elegant drawing¬ 
rooms, are placed plans en relief of the City of Algiers, or 
other towns on the coast of Africa, or else our navy, an attack 
by our troops, a tribe of Bedouins, Arabian costumes, an in¬ 
terior of a seraglio, &c. &c. These objects represented in 
miniature on a table of the saloon, answers the double purpose 
of amusing the eye and helping out the conversation. 

Fancy Oljects.— Our merveilleuses have at present the globes 
of the lamps which they burn in their bed-chambers, or occa¬ 
sionally in their boudoirs, of sky-blue, which gives the effect 
of moon-light. Another new invention of this kind, is that of 
covering the outside of the windows with red or yellow taf¬ 
fetas, which produces an effect resembling the rays of the setting 
sun. 

The most novel visiting card is glazed, and of a shining 
white, which resembles china ; the name is written in the 
middle of an escutcheon, formed of Jilets d*or^ 

In the country, where the humidity is greater than in towu, 
the ceilings, instead of being painted white, represent a clouded 
sky, or an arbour adorned with flowers and foliage. 

Ladies who make long visits to their friends in the country, 
have got into the habit of repaying the hospitality of the mis¬ 
tress of the house, by embroidering for her a piece of furniture, 
or else painting her a tea-table, or a screen. 

* This term has reference only to the width of the stuffr* 
which is made purposely for furniture. 
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LITERATURE. 


BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR OF THE DUKE D’ORLEANS, 
KING OF THE FRENCH. 


Louis Philip, Duke d’Orleans, was born at Paris, on the 
6th October, 1773, that is to say two years after his father’s 
courageous resistance of the dissolution of parliament, 
under the ministry of the Chancellor Meaupon ; and his 
refusal to take his seat in the new election, which was 
ironically called Meaupon's Parliament. At that time be 
bore the title of Duke de Valois; and subsequently as¬ 
sumed that of Duke de Chartres, when his father became 
Duke d’Orleans. 

This prince, Louis Philip, was educated by Madame de 
Genlis, in the principles of Kousseau’s Emilius, as were his 
two brothers, the Dukes of Monpensier and Beaujelais, 
who were his juniors. The Duke de Chartres soon shewed 
himself worthy of such instructions, for at the age of 15, 
when he visited Mont St. Michael, in Normandy, he broke 
and destroyed the famous iron cage, in which a Dutch 
journalist had been incarcerated seventeen years, for having 
written a libel on Louis XIV. 

The love of liberty began to ascend in the scales of 
justice, from amidst the dark horrors of slavery, and the 
prince was amongst the first to salute its rising; he was 
seen assiduously to pursue the discussions of the National 
Assembly, and to feel with enthusiastic pleasure, the in¬ 
fluence of the French orators, whose speeches rivalled those 
of ancient Greece and Rome. A decree of the constituent 
assembly, having enjoined those military officers, who 
were landed proprietors, either to resign their commissions, 
or to take immediate command of their regiments, the 
Duke de Chartres, devoted to his country, did not hesitate 
a moment to place himself at the head of the 14th regi¬ 
ment of dragoons, then in garrison at Venddme, and which 
bore his name. It was there, that by his courage and 
prompt decision, he had the opportunity to save a priest, 
whom the populace would have massacred, for having, as 
they said, regarded with derision a procession that was 
conducted by a constitutional priest; it was there also 
that he snatched from the flood, an engineer who was nearly 
drowned. For these acts the citizens of Venddme presented 
him with a civic crown. 

When scarcely nineteen years old, he fulfilled the office 
of commandant at Valenciennes; he then fought under 
General Biron, with whom he served at Boussu and Qua- 
ragnon. The prince successively passed under the banners 
of Luckner and Kcllerraan, and shared with the latter in 
the triumphant capture of Valmy. 

The grade of Lieutenant-General and the command of 
Strasburg, was offered to the Duke de Chartres on the 11th 
October, 1792. “ I am too young,” he replied, “ to shut 
myself up in a garrison town ; I demand employment in 
some active service.” Kellerman then confided to his 
generalship, the second division of his army, which was 
composed of twelve batallions of infantry, and six squadrons 
of horse; and with these forces he appeared at Valmy, 
on the 30th of November. He defended the mill, which 
had to sustain the rough assault of the enemy, and the 
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heavy fire of his artillery. The Duke maintained this 
perilous and important post until night; and during the 
whole of that great day, which caused the projects of the 
confederacy to be upset, he has a right to demand his share 
of praise. 

He next went into Dumourier’s army, and on the 5th of 
November following, they were in face of the Austrian 
camp, which was intrenched on the heights of Jemappe; 
and there, this well tried army bivouacked in a state of 
(almost) destitution, and wanting above every other muni¬ 
tion, both shoes and bread. The division commanded by 
the Duke de Chartres, consisting of twenty-four battalions 
of infantry, took their night-watch before the village of 
P&turage. On the 6th tbe battle of Jemappe took place. 
In that action, the prince endeavoured with the centre of 
his army to gain possession of the wood of Frince , which 
served as a protection to the Austrian centre. Their 
strongest position was defended by a mortar redoubt, 
whose fire carried confusion and death into the ranks of 
the French. The youthful warrior succeeded in putting an 
end to this disorder, after great efforts, and rallied the 
fugitives ; but despairing of establishing anew, any order 
'amongst such irregular troops, be formed out of them a 
column of chosen men, which he called the batallion qf 
Mans ; in the centre he placed the five flags which he had 
taken from them, and giving the order “ to charge ,” he 
precipitately fell upon the Austrians in their entrenchment, 
and put them to the rout, making himself master of some 
cannon, which the Austrian cavalry thought to carry away 
with them to Mons. After that astonishing battle, the 
prince joined the grand army, with which he served till 
the end of the campaign. The Duke de Chartres having 
learnt that the Convention bad decreed the banishment of 
every member of the Bourbon family, who was then in 
France, conjured his father by letter to follow him to 
America; but a desperate fatality, attached the unhappy 
Philip Egalit£ to Paris, where he, in an inscrutable manner, 
erected his own scaffold ! 

The check which was received at the battle of Nerwiende, 
on the 18th of March, 1793, by the united armies of 
Miranda and Dumourier, is fresh in all our memories ; 
and no one i9 ignorant, that in that unhappy affair, the 
Duke de Chartres cammanded the centre division, and dis¬ 
tinguished himself by bis exploits at the head of the in¬ 
fantry, and by means of the most skilful retreat, he 
arrested the progress of the victorious enemy. 

After this defeat, the prince, pained by a decree of arres- 
tation, for having manifested with too much freedom, his 
horror of revolutionary excesses, abandoned his country. 
On his arrival at Mons, after having encountered many 
dangers, he found the Archduke Charles, at the head¬ 
quarters of the Prince of Cobourg. That prince gave him 
a most flattering reception, and offered him the rank of 
Lieutenant-General in the Austrian army. The warrior of 
Jemappe replied, by asking for a passport to Switzerland, 
he obtained it, and instantly took his departure. On his 
journey through that country, under the name of an English 
traveller, he learnt the news of the arrestation of all his 
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family. He soon however rejoined his sister Mademoiselle 
d’Orleans, who was recently arrived at Schaufhauseu, with 
Madame de Genlis. In vain he besought an assylum in 
severed of the town9, every where it was denied him ; but 
he resolved to sacrifice himself rather than not secure a 
place of refuge for his sister. After the most intense 
trouble, he succeeded in prevailing on the superior of the 
convent of Saint Claire, at Bcaumgarten, to receive 
Madamoiselle d’Orleans and Madame de Genlis. The 
brother and sister seperated there, to meet no more, till at 
the expiration of fifteen years of trouble. The Duke de 
Chartres was now in want of arms, companions and money, 
and he commenced on foot, his adventurous career in 
Switzerland. He traced the borders of the lakes of Geneva 
and Neufchatcl; he then passed on to Vevai and Clarens,* 
and traversed the cantons of Schweitz and Uri. 

On receiving a letter from M. de Montesquion the prince 
returned to Beaumgarten. This generous friend, had 
never ceased to watch over his interests, and proposed to 
him the post of professor (or master,) in a college at Rich- 
nau, conducted by M. Aloyne Post, who was the confidant 
of Montesquion. Certain of concealment, the prince ac¬ 
cepted the offer, and changed his namo to Corby, borrowed 
from a merchant of the l’alais royal. He submitted to the 
most severe examination by the heads of the college, in 
common with the lowest of the preceptors. His success 
was commensurate with his ability, and he was unanimous¬ 
ly installed Professor, &c.; taught for eight months, 
geography, history, mathematics, and the French, and 
English languages; no one discovered his secret, and in 
this singular situation, he differed in nothing from his 
companions, except in the universal attachment of his 
pupils. The remembrance of his country sustained him in 
the midst of the most cruel deprivations. He forgot the 
ingratitude of men, and thought with delight only of the 
beauties of France. Suddenly he 'learnt the news of his 
father’s decapitation, and, to complete his misfortunes, the 
name of Corby was no longer a protection ; his true name 
was known; his assassins might reach him here ; where 
should he Hy ? His heart sympathized only with those 
countries that were free—heca>this eyes towards America, 
intending thither to bend his course; but his finances 
yvere reduced so considerably, that he was obliged to give 
up the attempt and remain iu Europe ; w here, as he was 
an enemy to idleness, and delighted in great and splendid 
objects, he determined upon turning kis steps to the 
northern regions. 

In the month of April, 1795, Copenhagen received the 
Duke within her walls, and the sovereign of Denmark, 
himself, presented his passports, to the illustrious traveller. 
After having traversed c the Sound and several towns in 
Sweden, he made a pilgrimage to Fiederickstadt, rendered 
immortal by the fault of Charles XII., and penetrated 
almost to the country of the stupid Laplanders. Finland 
with its brassy sky amused his curiosity ; he was desirous 
to explore that country, where formerly Gustavus III., had 
by a complete victory, revenged the Swedes for the dis¬ 
orders of I’ultawa. it was not youthful enthusiasm alone, 
which drew him on to this dangerous journey, but the 
noble desire of improvement; therefore lie studied like a 
veteran soldier, in the centre of the memorable theatre of 


* Places rendered sacred to an enthusiast, by the refined 
descripions of his preceptor, Rousseau. 


that glorious warfare. On his arrival at Stockholm, he 
was recognized through his modest disguise; and the court 
celebrated his presence by the most brilliant feasts : after 
Stocholm he visited Delecarlia. 

In 1797, the Duke d’Orleans (which name he had taken 
since the death of his father,) ended his northern journey; 
and reposing at Hamburgh after its attendant fatigues, the 
usual intrigues of courts beset him. In order to gain him 
over to the side of the allies, treasures and honours were 
promised to him ; the prince found himself in a state of 
positive want, the sword of the revolution was still sus¬ 
pended over his head ; but his heart had never ceased to 
beat faithfully for France, and the emissaries from Coblentz 
were treated w r ith contempt. 

In the mean time hifc two brothers groaned in the prisons 
of Marseilles, where the Duke de Monpensierhad been con¬ 
fined forty-three months. The Duchess d’Orleans, a tender 
and affectionate mother was expiring under the vain effort 
to obtain the release of her sons. The government at 
length relented, but required in exchange for their libera¬ 
tion, that the eldest of the family should abandon Europe. 
Immediately on this august princess acquainting her high 
minded son with the conditions of the directory, which he 
received in August, 1796, in the Duchy of Holstein, he 
answered, as follows :— 

“ When my dear and tender mother receives this letter, 
her orders will be obeyed, and I shall have sailed for 
America in the first ship that is bound to the United States. 
What could I not have done, after the letter that I have 
just received! I will no more believe that happiness is 
lost to me for ever, since I am yet permitted to be the 
medium of softening the evils of my dear parent; whose 
situation and sufferings, have long preyed upon my heart. 
Henceforth, I complain not of my fate ; for I feelingly 
know how much more terrible it might be. I shall not 
believe it even unfortunate, if after having found my 
brothers again, I learn that our darling mother is as well 
as she can be ; and if I can once more serve my country 
by contributing to its tranquillity, and consequently to its 
happiness, what I have suffered is no sacrifice.” 

The prince reached Philadelphia in October, 1796, and 
as soon as the two young dukes quitted their prisons at 
Marseilles, they embarked to join him, but their meeting 
was retarded until February following. The duke proposed 
to his brothers to travel through the interior of the United 
States ; they joyfully accepted it, and set out on horseback 
attended by one servant. Thirty years afterwards, behold 
us contemplating the three illustrious exiles, seated at 
the frugal table of Washington, at Mount Vernon,—silently 
attentive to the discourse of that great man, and before 
they separated from him for ever, receiving his paternal 
benediction ! 

On their return to Boston the Princes received the melan¬ 
choly news of their mother’s banishment. Their sole thought 
, was to be re-united to her; they therefore embarked to re- 
I join her in Spain, whither she had been sent; but on their 
| voyage they were informed that the Spanish King shut his 
! ports against them, and that if they presumed to land, they 
] would be arrested and transported to New Orleans. The 
i Princes perceived no other means of preserving their liberty 
but by taking refuge in England ; and in February, 1800, 
they arrived in London, after having surmounted innumer¬ 
able difficulties. 

The Duke d’Orleans, who had until now travelled under 
an assumed name even amongst peaceable people, resumed 
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Ms own when he went thither ; hie name was no longer a 
mystery, and avowed by himself, he was again beset by fac¬ 
tions. That enthusiastic love of liberty and the courage 
that we have admired in him, was no longerof any avail; on 
the edge of aprecipice, he could not answer for himself with- 
' out a consummate share of prudence. That period of his 
life, that we are now about to review, will prove, that he was 
in early possession, and in a supreme degree, of that king¬ 
ly virtue. He arrived in London with his two brothers, who 
were uuited with him in heart and soul, and a thirst for 
liberty. At London, under the hand of the Bourbons, that 
famous coalition against the power of France was formed ; 
he consented to see his noble relatives, and wrote to Louis 
18th then at Mittau, but he strictly interdicted all discus¬ 
sion on politics, in their correspondence. The three 
Princes were strenuously solicited to range themselves un¬ 
der the emigrant flag, but they firmly refused it. The Duke 
d’Orleans dreamt only of rejoining his mother, and con¬ 
secrated all his efforts to attain this filial object, which had 
alrpady cost him so much anxiety; and not being able 
to succeed, he settled with his brothers in a charming 
villa at Twickenham and devoted himself to study. The 
commerce of England, its political economy, its laws, and 
all the secrets of the civilization of the country, became 
the objects of his laborious investigation, and of his con¬ 
versations with the several distinguished persons who 
visited them in their retreat. But misfortune came again 
to upset his peaceful enjoyments. The Duke de Mon- 
pensier died in 1807 of an inflamation of the chest; and 
theDuke dc Beaujelais was threatened with a similar com¬ 
plaint. In fine, he expired in the arms of his brother, in 
the succeeding year, at Malta, where he took him by tho 
advice of the English physicians. Devoured by chagrin, 
the unhappy Prince flew to Messina, from thence to Paler¬ 
mo, where Ferdinand IV., king of Sicily, and Maria-Caro- 
line of Austria his wife, had invited him to repose himself, 
from whom he met with the most honourable reception. 
Ferdinand was much taken up with making preparations to 
defend his rights to the crown of Spain, against the usurpa¬ 
tion of Napoleon ; his second son Leopold was put in com¬ 
mand of the expedition, and the Duke d’Orleans invited to 
accompany the Prince. Convinced of the legitimacy of his 
host's cause, the Prince accepted the proposed, and England 
had through her Ambassador avowed her approbation of 
this armament; yet on their arrival at Gibraltar, it was 
notified to the Princes by the governor, that they must not 
think of penetrating into Spain. Leopold was shut up in 
the town for two months, and the Duke of Orleans removed 
to London, where he expressed his indignation against the 
governor, without obtaining any redress. The Prince, after 
again unavaifingly trying to join his mother at Figueres, 
returned to the court of Palermo. There the Princess 
Amelia, daughter to the King, attracted by his brilliant 
qualities, granted him her hand, which was a favour joyfully 
acceded to, even by the imperious Queen herself, who was 
proud of being thus allied to a worthy descendant of Henry 
IV. In the midst of the nuptial festivities, which were 
celebrated at Palermo on the 25th November, 1809, Made¬ 
moiselle d'Orleans and her venerable parent w’ere restored 
to his embraces. 

It was not long ere the Prince received a message from 
the regency at Cadiz, whence the immortal defenders of the 
Isle of St. Leon called for the support of the hero of Je- 
mappe. A supreme command wa9 offered to him with all 
the honours due to the infants of Spain. The enthusi- 


| asm of liberty was relit in his soul, and he flew to the 

1 succour of the heroic Cortes. 

But England had stipulated that the Prince’s name should 
not be associated with the Spanish revolution; she doubted 
his talents and his courage. She succeeded in causing the 
regency to retract their offers, and compel the Duke to 
return to Palermo. A revolution awaited him there. The 
imprudent Maria-Carolinc of Austria, who held her hus¬ 
band in subjection to her will, had (added to the loss of 
the crown of Naples, which had fallen to the lot of Murat,) 
miserably oppressed her subjects. The Duke d'Orleans 
besought her earnestly to grant them a renewal of those 
privileges and immunities which the Sicilian people had 
enjoyed for eight centuries, but the Queen wa9 inflexible,— 
she even dared to arrest the members of the Sicilian 
council, who had courageously risen to oppose her tyranny. 
The Prince was indignant at such conduct, and retired to 
his country seat. In the mean time, his predictions were 
realized ; the monarch was compelled to relinquish the 
exercise of the royal authority, in favor of the Prince royal, 
and a new constitution avenged the people for the indigni¬ 
ties they had suffered. 

At length the Duke d’Orleans learnt that the gates of 
France, which had been shut against him twenty years, 
were at last opened by the fall of Napolean. He instantly 
set off for Paris, and soon saluted that country which he 
had always loved. In the month of July, 1814, he em¬ 
barked again to bring his family from Palermo, but sud¬ 
denly Napoleon re-appeared, and changed the face of 
things. 

The Duke was despatched by Louis XVIII. to Lyons, to 
assist at a council at which Monsieur presided, and where it 
was acknowledged, that the city must be given up to Buo¬ 
naparte, He returned again to Paris, and in order to place 
his family in perfect security he carried them to England ; 
only retaining his sister near him. Then he proceeded to 
the northern department, the command of which had been 
confided to him; in all the towns he passed through, he 
was received with a general enthusiasm, and on the 20th 
March, he sent the following circular order to the several 
commanders, ** to yield to the pressing calls of their coun¬ 
try'; to avoid the horrors of civil war; to rally round the 
king and the constitutional charter; and above all, not to 
allow, under any pretexts, foreign, forces to take place of 
the King's.” But the Duke not being able to follow up these 
conditions beyond 24th March, 1815, (and not having re¬ 
ceived any communication from the king previous to his 
departure,) left Lisle to rejoiA his beloved family in 
England. 

The Prince once more settled (with his wife and chil¬ 
dren,) in that delightful asylum on the banks of the 
Thames, where he had resided with his brothers, and again 
gave himself up to study. On the restoration of the Bour¬ 
bons, they returned to France, and the Duke consented 
to the arrangements entered into by that unsettled dynasty; 
in consequence of which he refrained from interfering with, 
or taking any part, in the concerns of a government from 
whose councils he was excluded; but he did not on that 
account cease to watch over, and to follow perseveringly 
the principles of true liberty. As a lover of the fine arts, 
the Duke D'Orleans has ever encouraged the efforts of our 
professors, whose deserving talents he honours by his 
friendship and protection. His children have been educa¬ 
ted at public seminaries, in order to associate them with 
that new generation, of whose sentiments they already 
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partake, and of which they will become the ornament 
and glory. 

The family of the Duke D’Orlearss consists of eight chil¬ 
dren, five of which are sons ; namely the Duke de Char¬ 
tres, Duke de Nemours, the Prince de Joinville, the Duke 
de Penthi£vre, and the Duke D’Aumale. C. S. 

The Duke de Bourbon, Prince of Cond£, and uncle to the 
Duke D’Orleans, died August 27, in this year ; and left all 
his fortune to the Duke D’Aumale, on condition that he 
took the title of Prince of Cond6, 


CHARLES X, THE EX-MONARCH OF FRANCE. 


“ ’Tis a strange world; for oft vicissitude 
Will reach the mightiest: power, nor pride, nor birth, 
Ne’er yet have boasted that they bore a shield 
Invulnerable to the sudden shafts 
Which fickle fortune from its quiver speeds 
Their points envenom’d all. Nay, at the hour 
The peasant falls, a king mag tremble too.” 

- Templeton. 

To exult over fallen greatness, is the province of evil 
minds; and to lacerate the feelings of the wounded, the 
practice only of inhuman constitutions; consequently, it 
cannot for one moment be supposed that it is our intention 
to “ speak daggers” respecting the political conduct of the 
high personage whose portrait forms a portion of our 
present embellishments, any more than it is our wish to 
“ use any” against those who, in the enthusiasm of their 
cause, have expelled him from the throne of his ancestors. 
Steering clear, as we have all along done, from the tram¬ 
mels of party, and the dilemma of opposing principles, this 
is assuredly not the hour when we should barter our pru¬ 
dence for the fast-flitting-away merchandize of evanescent 
popularity. 

Charles the Tenth of France , though denuded of his 
sceptre, and deprived of sovereignty, is yet an object of 
interest (even if his influence be inadequate to his rank) 
to Englishmen and to Europe; and therefore we have 
deemed aff accurate pictorial representation of him must 
be interesting to our subscribers, especially as we have it 
in our power to please all parties by at the same time exhi¬ 
biting to them a faithful likeness of his successor, in the 
person of another member of the house of Bourbon (also a 
Caput) , namely, Philippe the First, the present popular 
king of the French nation. 

It is, we feel quite convinced, neither expected nor re¬ 
quired that we should detail the particulars of Charles's 
eventful career, especially those which more immediately led 
to the necessity of seeking a shelter here, and flying to us, 
like Themistocles of old to the Romans, for that protection 
which had ceased to be awarded him in his own country. 
Those events are so connected with the history of Europe, 
that they are become as familiar as “household words” 
and frail indeed must be our memories, dull our intellects, 
if we required a prompter to a theme so prescient with 
interest, and so charged with warning. 

It will suffice, then, to observe, that this once powerful 
potentate is, for the second time , indebted to England for 
hearth and home; and that generous pity and dignified 
protection which the unfortunate of every nation so invariably 
receive from her king and her people. Unfeeling enthu¬ 
siasts have sneered at thi forbearance and generous encou¬ 
ragement which those in the vicinity of his abode evince 


towards the Ex-King and his sorrowing family, but it were 
to have belied our national character and blackened our 
unsullied reputation, had a contrary line of behaviour been 
adopted. Whatever may be his present situation—however 
“ troops of friends” may have left him, and pride and pomp 
and circumstance have decayed, we yet must remember, he 
“had the crown and if not, on that account, reverence, 
at all events, respect him. In fact, to “ bruise the broken 
reed,” is, in more emphatic words, to “ bring the grey hairs 
with sorrow to the grave.” 

Lulworth Castle, in Dorsetshire (in the neighbourhood 
of the somewhat extensive port of Pool, famous for its 
trade with Newfoundland), the property of a wealthy Catho¬ 
lic gentleman, Mr. Weld, and once tenanted by the present 
Sir Robert Peel, is the principal residence, or asylum, of 
the emigrated royal family of France. But other and more 
splendid mansions have been spoken of, as better befitting 
the dignity, though fallen, of their state. Among the rest, 
Wardour Castle, Wilts, the property of Lord Arundel, and 
which we should imagine to be a dwelling peculiarly adapted 
to the feelings and habits of Charles the Tenth ; since it 
was not only there that the most distinguished of the emi¬ 
grant clergy who fled from France in the stormy period of 
its most sanguinary revolution (of course we speak not qfita 
recent change qf dynasties) found food and shelter and rai¬ 
ment, faring even sumptuously every day, to the absolute 
impoverishment of their compassionate benefactor, the late 
Lord Arundel, but also because the country abounds with 
the means of affording those field amusements—shooting 
and hunting in particular—which so mainly contributes to 
the gratification of the aged subject of these observations.* 
It is, however, now understood that Charles has, through 
Cardinal Latil, declined accepting the generous offer of the 
present possessor of this extensive and interesting domain.’ 

We have only to add, that since their sojourn amongst 
us, the ex-royal family have borne their faculties meekly 
about them, and adjusted themselves to their situation with 
becoming resignation. The Duchesses D’Angouleme and 
De Berki have visited several places, and have rather 
made friends than enemies in their progress; whilst the 
son of the latter, the Duke de Bourdeaux, in whose favor 
it was the wish of Charles to abdicate, is represented not 
only as a good-natured, but a lively and intelligent young 
prince. At all events, their conduct merits no degree of 
harshness from us, and we conclude by reminding those 
who bear malice and hatred in their hearts, that (as one 
of our most eloquent essayists writes) “we cannot be guilty 
of a greater act of uncharitableness than to interpret the 
afflictions which befall our neighbours as punishments and 


* Wardour Castle may well be termed a palace, being 
one of the most beautiful and finely situated mansions of 
our nobility. Its collection of pictures is exquisite, and its 
chapel (Roman Catholic) superb. When high mass is per¬ 
formed it is crowded by visiters, who come for miles round 
to witness its gorgeous celebration as they would to a holi¬ 
day procession or stage pageant. The park is extensive 
and highly romantic ; it is rendered still more interesting 
by the picturesque and ivy-laced remains of old Wardour 
Castle, which Lady Blanche, of Wardour, with a very few 
soldiers, held out, for a very considerable while, against a 
large body of Cromwell's soldiers, and at last was de¬ 
feated more by the fangs of hunger than the fire of the foe. 
Had all the subjects of Charles done their duty, like this 
noble lady, the protector would never have triumphed. 
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judgments. It * aggravates the evil to him who suffers, 
when he looks upon himself as the mark of divine ven¬ 
geance, and abates the compassion of those towards him 
who regard him in so dreadful a light. This humour, of 
turning every misfortune into a judgment, proceeds from 
wrong notions of religion, which in its own nature produces 
good will towards men, and puts the mildest construction 
upon every accident that befalls them.” 

ANECDOTES OF M. LE PRINCE TALLEYRAND, 

UNDER HIS VARIOUS DENOMINATIONS OF ABBE PE PERIGORD, 

BISHOP OF AUTUN, OF M. DE TALLYERAND, CITIZEN TALLEY¬ 
RAND, PRINCE OF BENEVENTO, PRINCE-DUKE DE TALLEY- 

RAND-PKRIGORD.—FORMING ALTOGETHER AN ABRIDGED 

HISTORY OF HIS LIFE. 

Of the hero of these interesting and amusing pages there is 
so much to be considered, and so much to be admired, that one 
can scarcely forbear regretting, that in the course of nature, but 
little more may be known of M. de Talleyrand, the close of 
whose diplomatic career will probably be signed in England, to 
which kingdom he has arrived on a special mission to our most 
Gracious King, from Louis Phillipe I. King of the French. 

M. de Talleyrand from his first taking orders seems to have 
been predestined the director of the revolution,—in that sense of 
the word, which devout people attach to it. It was, in fact, he, 
who baptized the revolution on the altar of his country, the 
first day of the federation ; afterwards he united it with the 
empire ; and in 1814, bestowed on it extreme unction, after har¬ 
ing received some proofs of its liberality, and being well assured 
of a further succession. He also baptized the legitimacy. May 
he contribute to render indissoluble this union, with the-engage¬ 
ments of Louis XVllI.and neither the former Bishop of Autun, 
nor any other person, will ever have occasion to administer to 
the legal sovereign any other oath ! 

Whoever has read much, has necessarily a favourite author ; 
and it must be so, especially among men of superior intellect. 
If in fact common minds seek in books for new ideas which are 
useful to them as lessons of instruction, those who are endowed 
by nature with her pre-eminent gifts, will find in their readings, 
their own thoughts differently expressed; and there is insensibly 
formed between the author and his reader, a connexion, passive 
on one part, but active on the other, created by the great analogy 
of mind and character ; therefore it is not a matter of indiffer¬ 
ence, to those who would acquire a knowledge of mankind, to 
determine to what author to give the preference. Two memorable 
examples may be adduced, in proof of the before named identity 
—viz. Voltaire, and Rousseau. The former of whom made 
Rabelais his favourite study, because his genius instinctively led 
him like the Curate of Meudon into witty and mirthful scenes. 
Rouseau,on the contrary, led by his misanthropic temper to see 
the world in its most gloomy colours, gave the preference, to 
the Essays of Montaigne. 

As for M. de Talleyrand, his golden booh are the odes of 
Horace, and the Memoirs of Cardinal de Retz. In M. de T. 
there is a savouring of a Latin Poet, and in the previous Bishop 
of Autun a very great coadjutor. The fronde had been to the 
one, what the Revolution was to the other, a scene and a theatre, 
where both were to shew themselves akilful actors ; each equally 
delighting in the society of females, who also played their parts 
in these two Dramas. 

The Memoirs of Cardinal de Retz formed in a measure the 
breviary of M. de T.; he read them unceasingly, and after the 
manner of his favourite author he also has written some Memoirs . 


However interesting we anticipate these must be, it is not ptobeble 
we shall see them very soon, as we have been assured M. de 
Talleyrand, has ordered, that they shall not be published until 
ten years after his death / There are two copies said to be in 
existence ; oue in Paris, the other at Valancey ; and the author 
employs himself in continually reviewing and adding to them.* 
He has read several fragments to a small portion of friends, 
but none since the 18th brwnaire. Those who have been so 
fortunate as to be present at these privileged readings, will re¬ 
member the chapter intituled my amours at the seminary ; the 
commencement is as follows. 

“ What a pitiful species we are! The greatest warrior has 
his terrors, and the coldest diplomatist his iovoluntary emotions! 
The weakness I am about to acknowledge here will not make 
me blush; for even Alexander shuddered at the touch of a 
peach, and our Turenne was overcome at the sight of a spider. 
There is an eating-house in the street Vieux Colombier, 
and a linden tree still alive in the garden of St. Sulpice, 
that I can never behold without feeling a mixed emotion of pain 
and pleasure. This morning only (19lh May 1826) in my 
way to the Chamber of Peers, to vote against one of their laws 
(I dou’t know which,) I forgot that law, my gout, my eighty 
years of life, when on turning the corner of the street Gindre 
I raised my head, and remembered that green painted house, 
which enclosed everything that was beautiful, and lovely in my 
estimation, in 1760. That was my Git-le cceur. Such as in 
1580 was that close street where Gabriel d’Extus lived, and 
which leads from the quays of the Augustiues to the street of 
St. Andr6-des-arcs. 

“ Juliana Picot was scarcely more than fourteen years of 
age, and I had but just attained my sixteenth, when for the 
first time I observed her on the third story of a house in the 
Pot-defer, looking over a square of oiled paper, the half of 
which had been torn out by the wind. She had round plump 
cheeks, light flaxen hair, and a pretty little India dimity jacket 
with large flowers. At that time I was very devout, and I 
took her for a cherub ; but I was soon undeceived when I saw 
her eating a galette. One of my comrades had an apartment 
which looked into the Pot •defer, and I made use of more lies, 
and stratagems, than would have served to change the destiny 
of Europe tioice told, in order to prevail on him to change 
lodgings with me. 

1 committed a thousand follies every day to excuse my re¬ 
maining in my room, where stretched on tip-toe to my utmost 
height, in order the better to see my divinity, I explained my 
sentiments upon large thick paper, which I left on the parapet, 
in order to give her full time to spell the words, and not to 
alarm her modesty. Afterwards I collected my epistles and 
held them pressed in both hands, something like pantaloon in 
the pantomime, so that I might read her answer in her eyes ; 
and more frequently my most tender protestations were made 
in chalk upon my black cloak. At the close of some weeks’ 
anxiety, Juliana replied by the emblematical figure of a heart 
on fire. 

She was an apprentice to a lace mender ; but I knew very 
well that she was the daughter of the wealthiest cook in that 
quarter; and that, with the cognizance of a woman employed 


* Perhaps these M S. are neither at Paris nor Valancey, for 
when M. de T. heard that the papers of Cambaceres were 
seized. “ Ah! ah !” said he, “ that is a notice from the Tuili- 
ries, to the Rue SL Florent’us 
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m washing the work, she went sometimes into an apartment 
on the base-floor of a house contiguous to ours, but to which 
there was no access. When sh<* happened to be there, we 
took advantage of a hole that had been opened for the cat’s 
egress in a door that separated the rooms, to speak a little more 
at our ease* Seated thus, on each side the door on the ccld 
flag-stones, and not being able even to see each other, we 
swore to marry, and be faithful and true, with all the ardour 
and sincerity worthy of our years. I held her little hand in 
mine for hours together; and was more happy in that favour, 
than I ever was at croziers, golden keys, ribbons, or principali¬ 
ties. 

As Juliana sometimes slept at her mistress’s house, and 
sometimes at her father's, she could absent herself from each, 
without creating any suspicion. We soon began to take ad¬ 
vantage of this freedom ; I had some cleverness, money, and 
perseverance ; and to descend at night from the height of the 
garden wall did not appear difficult to me, because I was in 
love. To get back again was the difficulty ; but a good friend 
of Juliana’s (for we were never alone,) assisted me in that 
perilous expedition. And it was for the sake of walking round 
the deserted boulevards, and enjoying together the charms of 
love and freedom, that we braved such perils! Truly, to 
enjoy life, we ought never to be more than sixteen years old ! 

In order to re-enter my prison, I was compelled to bring up a 
coach close to the sacred wall, then to mount on the top of the 
roof, and thence on the wall, in order to attain the branches of 
a linden tree, by which I descended to the ground. What 
childish mirth, and what tender fears did these adventures 
create in ray Juliana! How uneasy was she poor girl when 
the operation of my return commenced, and what frolic laughs 
met my ear fiom the street on the other side, when to announce 
the success of my attempt to the two friends, I threw over the 
wall the flowers of the yellow gilly-flower, and the leaves of 
the linden, which had in turn assisted in my evasion. 

I hurt, myself in one of ray latter achievements, and that 
accident which for another would have been merely a sprain, 
became a serious evil for roe. One night that I was sighing 
and bewailing the tortures of absence, and perhaps on the 
impossibility of my being ever fully satisfied even by the presence 
of Juliana, since I had decidedly refused to admit another 
adjunct to our promenades, it came into my head to try the 
diversion of eating, and I went to her father’s, for some 
partridges and a frangipane . This was a means that I believed 
to be very ingenious, to assure her of the state of my health, 
and it appeared to me also, that a little good fare would con¬ 
sole me for the disappointments of love ; and the father’s 
ability make up for the rigorous absence of the daughter. 

It was not the first time that this honest man had supplied 
us with petty toes secretly. But at this time the feast of 
Pentecost allowed us openly to administer a dainty to the con- 
valesent. It was near seven o’clock, and I was hungry ; and 
I was anxiously waiting for the grave step of the boy who was 
accustomed to bring me those nourishing things which were 
permitted in my case, when I heard a gentle knock at the ad¬ 
joining door. I arose instinctively, and instead of the tall 
baker’s boy, pale and wan, I beheld the most charming child I 
ever saw, and also the most diffident. I then took him for 
the brother of Juliana, for I knew that she had one ; but on 
taking his hand to assist him through the dark corridor I felt 
it was Juliana herself. She entered into ray cell ; the cotton 
«ap which covered her flaxen hair, fell at her feet j and the 


sweetest smile, and the roost beautiful flaxen hair in the world 
at once covered her face.—“ M. Tabbc,” said she, “do you 
think that M. Rigoiner” (that was the name of the porter,) 
will observe if I do not return immediately? Alas! good 
heaven ! what will become of me ? I told my brother when 
I borrowed his cloathes, that I was going to a bridal-ball; and 
I told my mistress that I was going home to my father’s . . 

I leaped with joy, in spite of my wound; I stopped her 
mouth from proceeding; I comprehended all the suspicions to 
which her good name would be subject; but not being able 
to hide her in my arms, I hid her in a closet.” 

While he was still L’Abb6 Talleyrand, he made one of a 
dinner-party, at the Duke de Choiseuls ; and, on the name of 
the Duchess de N. being announced, whose adventures then 
made some noise in the world, and for whose arrival the com¬ 
pany had been waiting some time, he exclaimed, oh ! oh ! 
loud enough to be heard by every oue in the room. The 
duchess made no observation, until they were seated at table, 
when she asked the abb6, “ why, when she was announced, he 
had said, oh ! oh !”—“ Not so madam,” he answered, “ I 
said, ah! ah!” 

The manner in which M. de Talleyrand made acquaintance 
with Madame G. a native of Tranquebar in India, is little 
known. He owed this acquaintance almost to chance, and it 
was under the directory, and a few days after the nomination 
of M. de T. to the secretaryship of Foreign affairs. Madame 
G. was recently arrived from London, almost without resources, 
and charged by the emigrants with some trifling commissions; 
she was set down at a very humble furnished lodging, at that 
part of the street St. Nicaise, where afterwards the explosion 
of the infernal machine took place. The arrival of Madame 
G. was sufficient to alarm the police, and she was followed 
every where; when having one day paid a visit to the 
Marchioness of St. Croix, (sister of the advocate-general 
Talon, and consequently aunt to Madame de Cayla,) she ad¬ 
vised her to go instantly to M. de Talleyrand, and to tell the 
citizen minister all that she knew about England. Madame 
G. got into a carriage and was conducted tremblingly, to the 
rue de Bae , to the hotel Galife, where the minister then was. 
It was ten o'clock at night when she got there, and it was not 
without great entreaty that Joris , the swiss porter, consented 
to allow her to visit the minister. She arrived at last 
to that honour, and was announced as an emigrant lady 
having some very important communications to make to him. 
Madame G. on being received in his private closet, told him 
how she was situated, and followed by the emissaries of Govern¬ 
ment, and begged him to grant her an asylum. The minister 
fearful of compromising himself, refused her request. Never¬ 
theless, the sight of a weeping female, and one too that had 
the most beautiful flaxen hair, that was perhaps ever seen, 
altogether softened the diplomatist’s heart. A man is not less 
human for being a minister! He therefore gave immediate 
orders for an upper-chamber to be prepared for the beautiful 
refugee, and the citizen minister, after having conducted her to 
her apartment, returned to the saloon with a smile on his lips. 
Such gaiety did not escape the observation of M. de Saint Foix 
and the Duke de Laval. The minister did not conceal from 
them what kind of hospitality he had been practising : they 
say that the conversation of the three friends would have recalled 
the remembrance of the old men in the Aporrapha, if the 
beautiful emigrant had been a better hkeness of Susanna. 

The next day politeness exacted \hat the master of the 
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place should inform himself how his guest had passed the 
night; she appeared more lovely after this salutary rest, and 
was very naturally invited to breakfast, then to dinner, and 
at last Madame G. was established at the hotel. 

The directorial government has never been accused of an 
excess of moral rigour, and the Theophilanthiopists did not de¬ 
nounce a censure from the pulpit of St. Sulpice, against those 
who entered into irregular marriages; and the first consul 
scarcely yet in full possession of magisterial power, was seized 
with a matrimonial access, which he desired to extend even to 
Cambaceres. In the zeal of his conjugal orthodoxy, Buona¬ 
parte signified to his minister of foreign affairs, that he must 
think more seriously of entering into the marriage state: the 
ex-bishopric of Autun, was, however, a curb upon the desires 
of M. de T., when a brief from the Court of Rome arrived, and 
smoothed all difficulties ; the Bishop was released from his 
vows, and if some religious people of the fauxbourg St. Germaia 
persisted still to look upon M. de Talleyrand as a married 
priest, we beg them in charity to observe, that the powers of 
the Pope are extensive, and his decrees infallible. 

M. de T. having then resolved upon marrying Mad. G. 
wished the ceremony to have as little publicity as possible. 
The recollection of his having belonged to the eclesiastical 
order, was a principal motive for concealment. The law ex¬ 
acted that all marriages should be celebrated on the tenth day, 
in the chief place of the department immediately after the pub¬ 
lication of the acts of government. M. de T. had then a country 
house at Epinay, and Pierrefite was the principal town of the 
canton. The minister for foreign affairs never doubted but that 
a village mayor would shew great readiness to conform to his 
wishes. He therefore desired the mayor would be ^t a certain 
day and hour, at Epinay, with the registers, in order that he 
might formally pronounce the marriage legal, and inscribe it in 
the usual forms. The mayor was a wealthy landed proprietor, 
very independent, and had even been a member of the principal 
administration of Paris, with M. de la Rochefacauld, Pastoret 
and de Lac6pede. He was perfectly acquainted with all the 
duties that the law imposed on him, and wrote to M. de T. 
to signify his regrets at being obliged to decline his request. 
The marriage was therefore solemnized at Paris, where M. de 
T. found a more accommodating mayor j but he never shewed 
the least resentment towards the mayor of Pierrefite. 

This clandestine act was soon the talk of Pari3, and caused 
a great deal of surprise. The worthy and respectable mother of 
M. de Talleyrand, who was then alive, was deeply afflicted, 
and refused to see her son again; and although she had no 
other revenue than the annuity she received from him, she ob¬ 
stinately refused it; and M. de T. was compelled to suffer it to 
pass into her hands as the gift of one of his brothers, recently 
returned from emigration. 

A short time after the return of the army of Egypt, and of 
those learned persons who had been witnesses of that glorious 
expedition, M. de T. invited M. Denon to dinner. “ He is*' 
said M. de T. to his wife, “ a very amiable man, and an author, 
and authors like to have people talk to them of their works; 
I will send you a copy of bis, travels that you may read it, in 
order to be able to converse with him.” In fact, M. de T. sent 
Madame the promised volume, and when she had read it felt 
herself perfectly qualified to speak to the author, who was 
placed at the table beside her. “ Ah! sir,” said she, “ I can- 
uot express to you all the pleasure I experienced in reading 
your adventures.” “ Madame you are by much too indul¬ 


gent.” “ Not at all, I assure you ; my God ! how you must 
have been wearied being all alone in that desert island, I was 
very much interested in that part.” •* But it appears to me, 

madam that-” “ You must have cut a droll figure in your 

high peaked cap.” ** Indeed Madame, I don't understand you.” 
** Ah ! I comprehend very well all the troubles you must have 
experienced ; Did you suffer much after your shipwreck V *— 

“ But really Madame, I do not know - ” 11 You ought to 

have been very well pleased however, when you found Fri¬ 
day l” M. de T. had given his wife, (who was not a reading 
-ivonum, as Mad.de L. said,) the adventures of Robinson Crusoe, 
in mistake. 

Poor Madame La Marechale ! many of her sayings have been 
repeated characteristic of herself, but in quite a different style 
from M. de T.; however he knows how to adapt his to every 
body*8 understanding. For example, while yet wife to a simple 
general, she was at dinner with a large company at the minis 
ters. 11 My God! you have given us a sumptuous feast! it 
must have cost you a great price.” " Ah ! Madame,” he an¬ 
swered, “ you are very considerate; but it has not cost the 
wealth of Peru.” 

The waters of Bourbon, PArchambault situated at six 
leagues from Moulines, are very beneficial to the health of M. 
de T. and he goes to drink the waters every other year. The 
minister held a little court there in 1803, composed of some 
persons whom he took with him from Paris ; the principal 
authorities of the neighbouring departments, and other principal 
people of the province ; Mad. de T. who was still very hand¬ 
some at that period, wept with a facility which, would have 
created the envy of Artemisia, above all, when M. de T. 
scolded the delightful little Charlotte (now the Baroness Alex¬ 
ander de T.) who was then taking lessons in reading, that her 
tears flowed in the greatest profusion. Those tears it must be 
owned did not appear very much to move the person who caused 
them to flow ; and the black brows of M. d’Hautrive neither 
frowned more nor less than before. M. d’Hautrive made this 
journey with two other secretaries belonging to the office for 
foreign affairs, and Mad. de T. had invited Mad. de Bonneuil 
to keep her company; (she was the mother of Mad. St. Jean 
d’Angeli.) Mad. de Bonneuil, then near sixty years of age, 
was the most extraordinary woman perhaps of her age ; her 
wit, and her amiability were not more ancient than her face, 
which was still charming, and she had the roost indulgent 
kindness towards young people. The Baron St. Etienne also 
was there, formerly a knight of Louis XVI., one of those men 
whom M. de T. most loved and esteemed, and who used no 
other hotel than the minister’s when he went to Paris, and who 
remained, under all circumstances, faithful to his old friends, 
and old affections. 

These suppers at Bourbon l'Archambault, possessed inex¬ 
pressible charms, for here M. De Talleyrand found pleasant 
society, and here he shewed all his bright and amiable qualities. 
A trifle, sometimes, sufficed to amuse him, and served as a text 
to a delightful discourse, in which, for the time, he was like a 
great child, enjoying bis hours of recreation. He spoke at 
those times more than he did any where else, giving himself 
up to the complete abandonment of his mind, as a waterman 
resting on his oars, lets his bark glide gently down the stream. 
The recollection of grave and serious matters, frequently in¬ 
truded upon his familiar moments, but his narrations were not 
the less agreeable for being deficient in piquancy and vivacity. 
It was in one of those moments of hilarity that, after having 
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expressed how much he had been amused at the breakage of 
the Chevalier d’Azera’s beautiful plates, because the Spanish 
Ambassador was so very avaricious, he stopped suddenly, and 
assuming a more serious air, turned towards M. d’Hautrive, 
saying, “ No, d’Hautrive, be sure there is no stability to be 
hoped for. in a new government without alliances; the first 
Consul of France must form a high connection—a connection 
of family." M. d’Hautrive, like all the other guests, listened 
in silence, and the Minister not having yet finished with his 
Chevalier d’Azara, assured them that sometimes at the Ambas¬ 
sador’s dinners, the servants were desired to break something, 
in order that they might witness the contortions of this noble 
Spaniard. “ He is so avaricious," added he, “ that one day, 
when my Physician had recommended me to take some Spanish 
chocolate for a certain time, I spoke to M. d’Azara to get me 
some ; and he sent me three pounds. Some time after, at the 
close of a diplomatic visit, I perceived that the Spanish Am¬ 
bassador did not retire, and went to him and asked him if he had 
any particular communication to make ? " “ No, said he, ’tis a 

trifle, but those little things slip the memory." “ What do you 
mean V’ “ It is almost less than nothing, but we have a little 

account together. The three pounds of chocolate that I-” 

Every one interrupted him by a burst of laughter; when he, 
returning to his preceding thought, again addressed M. d’Haut¬ 
rive. “ There is not a doubt but a family connection is in¬ 
dispensable ; but where seek it, is a difficulty 1 Two great 
families only exist in Europe:—the houses of Bourbon and 
Austria; he must marry into one or the other of them." 

In the memoirs of a female contemporary, that which ha9 
most pleased the fine ladies, is the story of the carl papers, 
made with notes of a thousand francs . This passage has been 
read, meditated on, and loudly commented, both by women 
of the first fashion, and grisettes in their green aprons, and 
perhaps, equally noticed under the garret- roof, and amidst the 
draperies of the boudoir. The author relates the scene with too 
much feeling, to admit of our omitting a recital worthy the 
Sultana of the thousand and one nights. " It is impossible to 
find in him any vestage of his first state in life, except the style 
of his head dress; and he has preserved no mementoes of former 
times, save in hair powder, and good manners. And when we 
know that he is a prelate, we feel perfectly incredulous, touch¬ 
ing his religious qualities. It is certainly, not on those points 
that I seek to appreciate him ; his exterior advantages, scarcely 
appear at the first view, more prominent, but to what he pos¬ 
sesses, he gives a value, by such an anxious and unaffected 
desire to please, that those things in which he knows himself in 
fault, are perhaps thrown into that agreeable relief which 
happily covers all imperfections. Expression embellishes even 
ugliness: judge then of its effects upon a countenance which 
is both ingenious and agreeable. A downcast lid, spread over 
his eyes a veil, whose penetration was almost proverbial, and 
gave him peculiar charms. When he was standing, they formed 
only a part of his perfections; but when seated, and looking 
at him while conversing, unreserved admiration was his due. 
M. de Talleyrand is one that must be judged in his familiar 
associations. 

“ I believe, that one of the great secrets of his superiority over 
his contemporaries, is, that apparent indifference, and careless 
abandonment, which he shews on the most important occasions, 
and the almost intense attention with which he heard and 
related the most frivolous concerns. Others may shew as much 
wit in public, but it is impossible to shew it to greater advan¬ 


tage in their private hours: there constantly escapes him at 
those limes, some piquant epigram, which, at the moment, you 
conceive to be produced by confidence and freedom, he keeps 
the mastery of; making his hearers believe, that they owe him 
much thanks for this preference, while he mysteriously preserves 
his secret. 

“ Every time that I beheld this potent minister, and moreover 
so amiable j this abb4 of the old Court, and secret dictator of 
republican diplomacy, I called my small stock of erudition into 
play, in order to compare him with some great name recorded 
m history. I never went to the office without stopping there 
more than two hours. My flaxen hair attracted the especial 
attention of M. de T. and once in particular, became the object 
of most singular labour. He had been for some time employed 
in disarranging ray hair, so that it almost seemed impossible 
to repair the damage. The hand, however, which signed 
treaties of peace for France, would itself, put an end to the 
rebellious indignation which this disorder had caused in me, and 
he treated me like a power whose peace it was nccessaiy to pur¬ 
chase. Behold ! then, the Minister taking my flowing curls 
one by one, in his fingers, and rolling them in fine thin paper, 
all of which he arranged underneath my hat; exacting that the 
structure should remain in that state, until I returned to my 
own house, which I should reach, he said, with a head-dress a 
little less beautiful than when he began its destruction. 

“ I carried my patience to as great extent as he carried his 
gallantry ; and perceiving that he had made use of notes of a 
thousand francs , in guise of papilloles , I took and retook each 
mesh severally, saying, “ My Lord ! there is still one more." 

Mad. Hamelin having one day reproached M. de Montron 
for being too partial to M. de Talleyrand, “ Ah! my dear Ma¬ 
dam," said he ingeniously, “ who is it that would not love 
him, he is so wicked V* 

The social and political influence of M. de T. outlived his 
interest. There was not one stranger of any distinction wh» 
visited France, but sought for the honour of being received at 
bis parties, and he never failed to pay to the Emperor and his 
wives successively the most assiduous attention. At the same 
time, the master could not see him without inquietude and con¬ 
straint, which he who was the object of it had alone the means 
of perceiving. When the Prince of Benevento was informed 
that M. de Montesquieu was to supersede him as Great Cham¬ 
berlain, he tranquilly answered, “ Of what consequence is it? 
only that in future the coachmen will more frequently take the 
road of the Fauxbourg St. Germain than that of the Fauxbourg 
St. Honore." It was nearly with the same placidity that he 
received, some years before, the news of his elevation to the 
rank of Prince. A crowd of courtiers flocked around him to 
compliment him on the occasion. “ Oh, gentlemen, you de¬ 
ceive yourselves," said he, “ it is not here—’tis to Madame de 
T. you must pay these compliments. Go to my wife ; women 
are always very well pleased to be Princesses." 

This contempt of the honours of the empire were, as may 
be very well believed, faithfully reported to the Emperor ; and, 
as he was a man that could not at all times command his pas¬ 
sions, he broke out in violent invectives. It was after the cam¬ 
paign of Dresden that Napoleon, observing the Prince at his 
levee, told him, to stop behind the rest, as he had something to 
say to him, when he apostrophised him thus:—“ What do you 
come here for 1 to shew me your ingratitude 1 You affect to be 
of the opposite party, and think, perhaps, that if I should ab¬ 
sent myself you would be at the head of the regency 1 If I 
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were to be dangerously ill, X declare to you, most positively, that 
you should die before me.” Upon which, with all the soft¬ 
ness and grace of a courtier who receives an accession of ho¬ 
nours, the Prince replied to his irritated master,—“ I had no 
need, Sire, of such a notice to make me address my most ar¬ 
dent prayers to heaven for the preservation of your Majesty's 
life.” ( To be continued in our next,) 


THOU DEEM’ST ME FALSE! 

Thou deem’st me false!—Well, be it so, 

’Twere vain and useless to repine:— 

Thou deem’st me false,—and heaven forbid. 

That I should blame one thought of thine!— 
Thou deem’st me false,—that now is still’d, 

The passion raging in my breast;— 

Well be it so,—if in thine own, 

My Memory hath sunk to rest.— 

I would not wake again the thought, 

That once, perhaps, *twas bliss to cherish;— 

'Tis gone !—my hopes go with them too, 

But they are left to perish ! 

Thou deem'st me false!—No words of mine, 

The thought shall ever undeceive; 

I will not cause thee to repine, 

I will not make thee grieve! 

Live on, live on, and still believe 
Me false, inconstant, as you will, 

You deem me fated to deceive,— 

Live on, live on, and think so still! 

The memory of my love will pass, 

Like a bird in the air; . 

Or fleet as the sands in the glass. 

And not a trace be there. 

Thus on thy heart, 

The thought of me may live but with a breath,— 
Soon, soon to fade in the eternal death, 

And thus depart.— 

And thou again wilt join the throng, 

That float round pleasure’s shrine ; 

And raise the laugh, and festive song, 

And not a care be thine. 

Thy cup shall be fill’d with the nectar of love, 
Which shall sparklingly flow to the brim, 

And its spirit be like the light wings of a dove, 

And purity dwell therein. 

But if, in after years, 

Memory should awaken 
Tears for him thou hast forsaken, 

L«et this reflection cheer thy heart. 

And consolation lend, 

That ’till life’s springs depart, 

He is thy friend! 

And memory shall hallow the thoughts of that hour, 
And scenes of the past, again bring ; 

Whilst rapture shall cull for thee many a flower, 

And round thee their incense-breath fling, 

For joy shall bo call’d e’en from that retrospection, 

A pleasure may spring e’en from pain, 

Though the heart that will rise in thy fond recollection. 
May never throb for thee again ! 


To the Editor qf the World qf Fashion. 

MISS PATON. 

Sir.—A lthough fully anticipating the favourable recep¬ 
tion given to a distinguished female vocalist on her re-ap¬ 
pearance upon the London boards after the recent scanda¬ 
lous and, to all parties, humiliating expose, I cannot refrain 
from expressing my deep regret that vice should, thus, meet 
with approval and encouragement in the capital of a coun¬ 
try, universally celebrated for its culture of the domestic 
virtues. Had an injured and ill-treated but virtuous wife 
ventured before a British Public in a praiseworthy endeavour 
to support herself by the exertion of her talents, the enthu¬ 
siasm of the House, its participation in her wrongs, and 
its chivalrous interposition in her behalf would have been 
justly excited ; but when, on the contrary, one who has 
unblushingly flown in the face of purity, flung off the restric¬ 
tions of honour, and trampled upon its dictates, dares to 
present herself as a candidate for favour, pity and consider¬ 
ation, before aD English audience composed of the best and 
dearest ties of kindred and society, the brand of disgrace 
and censure should have been passed upon her conduct. 

Although, for the wisest of purposes, the law of the land 
has laid it down as a rule that the guilt of the husband palli¬ 
ates the criminality of the wife, few will be found hardy 
enough to assert that a pure and noble-minded woman 
could avail herself of the privilege ; and no one, surely 
will admit that a wife degrading herself by following the 
example of an infamous husband is, still, entitled to her 
value. in moral estimation. A position so debasing to 
propriety would meet with deserved execration ; yet by 
some infatuation of feeling, some mis-directed commisera¬ 
tion called forth by the presumed misconduct of the hus¬ 
band, a wife forgetful of a wife’s first duty, aud a woman 
dead to the voice of honour, and lost to a sense of modesty, 
carries off the plaudits of a London audience , and teaches 
infamy to rear her scarlet crest above the snow-white stan¬ 
dard of female purity. A false sentiment of pity created 
by the circumstances of alleged ill-usage on the part of 
the husband, has, in this case, operated, powerfully, in fa¬ 
vour of a worthless woman, and has thrown into shade her 
total abandonment of principle; but this erroneous feeling 
is too dangerous in its consequences to be viewed without 
alarm. 

Some degree of pique at the very different reception of 
the songtress in Ireland may have contributed to the public 
manifestations in her favour here, for John Bull seldom 
adopts the ideas of his Milesian brother. A man who has 
given his opinion, if he think proper may retract it upon 
fair and reasonable grounds, without suffering the slightest 
impeachment of his consistency, but when a congregrated 
multitude, such as an audience at a great Metropolitan 
Theatre, has taken its bent and assumed one side of the 
question however rashly , or prematurely , it is no easy matter 
to recant. The Rubicon is passed and they who clapped 
their hands aud w aved their hats and handkerchiefs for the 
guilty and degraded, prior to her visit to the Emerald Isle, 
cannot brook being taught the lesson of propriety by their 
Irish brethren , but must wilfully abide by their original 
manifesto, however privately convinced they may be of its 
injudicious tendency. A national jealousy has, no doubt, 
some preponderance, and fortunate it is for the lady that it 
so happens. In consideration of the alleged cruelty of the 
husband, some relaxation of severity might have been showm 
toward the offender, but that an apostate to all that is most 
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exquisite in woman, should meet with thunders of applause, 
is a circumstance which cannot be too deeply lamented. 
Had it occurred on the French boards it would have been 
merely characteristic of the state of public morals. While in 
memory of her sufferings ice forbore to condemn , surely a 
veneration for the moral ties, a regard for the purity of 
feminine virtue, a sense of the impression to be made upon 
the delicate minds of our sisters, wives and daughters, 
ought to have imperiously restrained an approving voice. A 
permission to appear on the stage, and, {f possible , retrieve 
a portion of the favour she had forfeited, was all that this 
misguided woman, could reasonably have hoped for; but that 
a crown of triumph should be prepared for her in the accla¬ 
mations of the audience, must have exceeded her boldest 
anticipations. By what hands the “ handkerchiefs' ’ were 
waved in greeting of this actress, on her confronting the 
public, I cannot determine, but much I fear, that as the 
ruder sex prefer the more boisterous demonstrations of 
their opinion, too many of the better , because the purer, 
part of the creation, thoughtlessly joined in applauding a 
woman, from whose example they would recoil with hor¬ 
ror. To suppose that my countrywomen would, deliber¬ 
ately, lend themselves to an encouragement of female im- 
jjurity, would be a heinous libel upon their nature and 
principles; and while I regret that an inadvertent warmth 
qf impulse has led a portion of them into the espousal of an 
unworthy cause, I cherish an ardent hope, that sober 
reflection will point out to them the dangerous effect of 
their example upon the rising generation. The influence of 
woman is too widely felt, not to be deemed an object of 
the highest national consideration, and woe to that country 
where the morals of the public are shaken by the licen¬ 
tiousness of its females. Women are the natural protec¬ 
tors of the domestic virtues, our household gods are in their 
keeping the morals of posterity in their hands ; but 
if that noble institution which renders every hearth 
sacred, be profaned, the source of all that is beautiful 
in the order of society becomes corrupt and polluted. Italy, 
once the ruler of the world, Babylon, whose sceptre swayed 
the imperial East, fell beneath the unhallowed march of pro¬ 
fligacy, and enervating luxury; and while the former has 
become the sink of'all that is infamous in Europe, the latter 
have passed like a vapour from the earth. Wherever 
woman is degraded in her high moral character, slavery 
and imbecility, or, at best, savage and ruthless indepen¬ 
dence are the features of the people;—witness Turkey, 
Persia, Tartary, India, China, Arabia, Algiers, &c. &c., not 
to name many of our northerly European latitudes, which, 
as yet, have felt but little of her chastening power. Why 
were the Romans in the days of their glory,—why were the 
Spartans, the Thebans, and the Lacedemonians, according 
to their notions, so strict on the point of female chastity ? 
Was it not because even, half-barbarians as they were, 
they knew the vast importance of female influence, and, also, 
knew how destructive its improjier application would be ? 
When did an evil tree bear good fruit ? Or who ever heard 
of a child brought up in innocence by an abandoned and 
profligate mother? The poison will become neutralized 
when these phenomena take place, but as the fruit is accord¬ 
ing to the tree, and human nature is, ever, too prone to 
follow example, and walk in the steps of the one that 
gocth before, I am inclined to think that the oak of the 
forest will take root in the waters of the deep, before such 
shall come to pass. 

As guardian of the public mind, let English women 


maintain a dignified, but an eloquent silence, towards the 
defaulter : too generous to crush her, if penitent , still let 
them beware of any testimonial which may be construed 
into an approbation of her private conduct, or an espousal of 
her cause. Let their husbands, their fathers, and their 
brothers, act the part of public censurers, or vindicators if 
they deem fitting; the coarseness of man’s nature exempts 
him from the tarnish which casts'a blight upon the deli¬ 
cate purity of woman’s character ; but never let it 
be whis pered that English women gave their sanction to 
vice. 

The unfortunate victim of seduction, deserted by her 
betrayer, heart-broken and penitent, is driven to perish in 
despair, or to plunge deeper into the abyss of shame; 
Cain-like her crime, is written on her brow, every finger 
is raised against her in scorn and reproach, and every door 
is closed upon her steps,—and why ? because she has relied, 
and has been deceived, her fame is sullied, and her example 
is destructive; yet the married woman, once the mother 
of a family, who tears asunder the ties of wedlock by an 
open outrage of modesty, is received with honour and ap¬ 
plause, because “ she had a bad husband , and he drove her to 
bad conduct !” O shame! shame ! At this rate infamy with 
a black eye , or a broken nose , may be elevated on the pedes¬ 
tal of virtue, and the frail fair one, who can bring a certifi¬ 
cate of her husband’s brutality, may receive a passport to 
the society of the honourable matrons, and stainless daugh¬ 
ters of our land ! Is there one among the virtuous women 
who, indiscreetly, hailed the vocalist on her re-appearance, 
—is there one, I would ask, who would invite her to her 
table, be seen with her in public, or permit her to associate 
with her daughter ? I think,—I feel that there is not,— nor 
is there a father, a brother, or a husband, of principle, who 
would countenance such communion. Would ouf gracious 
and truly exemplary QUEEN condescend to notice her with 
applause ? Would any of our female nobility ? No. Was 
not her appearance at a distinguished musical festival for¬ 
bidden by the Bishop, under penalty of a permission to 
make use of the Cathedral being withdrawn ? And is it to 
be supposed that an upright minister of the Gospel would 
act a cruel, and an unchristian part, against an oppressed 
individual ? Again I reply, no. Why then should such a 
woman be applauded and commiserated as if she were a 
virtuous and suffering wife ? Ill-treated by her husband, 
6he had within her reach that virtuous and dignified 
separation which a woman, conscious of her injuries, is 
justified in seeking. To the philanthropist it is painful to 
dwell upon the records of human infamy and error; but in 
referring to cases of domestic disunion, how numerous are 
the instances of delicate females compelled, alter years 
of endurance, to release themselves from the cruelty 
and neglect of depraved and unfeeling husbands, and 
retire to the hallowed shelter of their families for 
peace and protection. No stain attached to their cha¬ 
racters, they have lived and died more exalted and 
valued in their misfortunes than they might have 
been if surrounded by domestic happiness. In the 
present instance mark the difference, instead of availing 
herself of this honourable shelter, the perverted woman 
suffers the ill-usage in silence, until a pretty face induces 
her to resent the offence by flinging off the chains which 
she had legally worn, and flying to the arms of a lawless 
protector ! The late Lord Ellenborougii strongly anim¬ 
adverted upon the danger, threatening every circle of 
domestic life, if invasions of its purity and honor be not 
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marked by the deepest reprobation, and visited with the 
severest penalties} and one of our Chancellors, (Lord 
Thurlow,) a man whose opinion must, deservedly, be of 
weight, maintained that a female once convicted of infidelity , 
ought to be turned destitute and naked out of society. 
While I fully concur in the wholesome views of the former, 
1 am far from coalescing with the severity of the latter, 
and I simply quote hi9 authority to place in a more power¬ 
ful light the necessity of crushing every appearance of 
public immorality. What delicacy—what modesty can that 
woman be said to possess, who deems herself at liberty to 
be profligate , because she is, unfortunately, married to a 
dissolute man'? She who wants only the pretext to do 
wrong can haveno innate abhorrence of vice, and without that 
innate abhorrence there can exist no real virtue. The stage 
considered in its true light, i9 not a place of amusement in 
which reflection and principle are to be forgotten in the 
idle and gaudy entertainments of the hour. Like the press, 
it is now properly estimated as a public engine of morality , 
by which the noblest feelings of patriotism, the purest 
sentiments of honour, and the firmest principles of virtue 
may be cherished and inculcated. No longer what it was 
in the licentious reign of the second Charles, it professes 
to be the punfier of the age, and in spite of the zealous 
anathemas, and the pious quhkings of the godly followers 
of Wesley, the public looks with a favourable eye upon 
these denounced “pit-falls in the ways of the righteous/* 
That the stage, has since the time of Garrick, risen into 
the highest degree of moral respectability, is an unquestion¬ 
able fact; and how has this value been attained ? not 
merely by the morality of its performances, because, with a 
due allowance for the difference of manners, a chastened 
tendency has run through the majority since the days of 
the immortal Shakspeare ; but by the private good conduct 
of the performers both male and female, more particularly 
of the latter ; for as man, taken in the aggregate, in spite 
of his pretensions, is whatever woman chooses to make 
him, the reform of the actresses preceded and influenced 
the reform of the actors . The untarnished names of Farren, 
(the beautiful Countess qf Derby,) of Siddons, O’Neil, 
Kemble, &c.&c.&c.,with a long list of their contemporaries 
threw a lustre and dignity upon the profession, and 
opened to its previously despised* members, the sacred 
paths of social Intercourse in the most unexceptionable 
circles. The brand-mark of opprobium, hitherto attached to 
the stage was worn away, and while the utility of histrionic 
exhibitions was universally admitted by all right reasoners, 
the drama became a sort of moral acting fable to the 
public. But while bad and infamous characters rise in 
succession to contradict by their actions, the noble senti¬ 
ments of their author, little else but disgrace and ridicule 
can mark the profession. How an impure female can utter 
the sentiments of distressed virtue , without creating a strong 
sense of disgust and mockery in the audience, and inflict¬ 
ing a conscious pang uj>on her own bosom, must, in my 
opinion, puzzle a philosopher of greater profundity than 
myself to determine. * * • 

These remarks might be duly extended to a much 
greater length, but the limits of a periodical publication 
compel me to abridge them. I cannot, however, consistcnt- 
ly, dismiss the subje ct, without again entreating my 

* It cannot be forgotten, that at no very distant date 
form the present, all performers were signalized by Act of 
Parliament , as strolling vagabonds. 


countrywomen to pause before they, ever appear as the 
champions, either covert or direct, of a degraded woman. 
Let them remember, that as wives they are bound, in 
justice to their own purity of feeling, to show their horror 
at an innovation of the marriagevow; while as mothers 
it is their solemn duty to implant in the taintless minds of 
their daughters a just abhorrence of every thing subversive 
of female modesty. 

Feeling that I have not with unchristian acrimony, viewed 
the frailty (as it is fashionably termed,) of the defaulter 
with a microscopic eye; and having no partiality, interest, 
or prejudice to sway , me, I lay down my pen with the 
honest conviction, that I have endeavoured to discharge a 
duty, which I can only regret has not been executed by an 
abler hand. I am, Mr. Editor, Yours, &c. &c. 

Truth. 


SONG. 

I’ll wreathe, I’ll wreathe a lovely bower, 

With blossoms of the spring ; 

And every bright and beauteous flower, 

To gem the spot, I’ll bring ; 

I’ll bring, I’ll bring the light guitar. 

To strike upon the spot; 

My melody shall sound afar, 

Its lay—Forget me not! 

My lady-love shall hear the notes, 

That float upon the air; 

And ere my lips may end the song, 

She will, she will be there. 

And oh, her hallowed form divine, 

Will sanctify the spot; 

And as the floral wreath we twine, 

We’ll sing—Forget me not!— Laura Percy. 


SERENADE. 


“ Star-light was meapt for lovers.”—L. E. L. 


Wake, love, wake, 

The stars are bright; 
And on the lake. 

Is silver bright; 

Wake, love, WTike,—’tis just the hour, 
When cares are hush’d to rest; 

Leave sorrow’s withering power. 

On the couch that thou hast prest; 
Come with me, 

To our lovely bower ; 
Come with me, 

’Tis Love’s own hour! 
Wake, love, wake, 

No envious eye, 

Our meeting bliss, 

Shall now descry : 

Wake, love, wake;—’tis bliss to roam, 
Beneath the starry skies, 

And leave behind, affliction’s home, 
Where only sorrow lies; 

Come with me 
To the bower we twined. 
When heart with heart, 
Were first combined. 
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Wake, love, wake, 

Affection’s chain, 

Is round our hearts, 

And will remain: 

Wake, love ;—no anguish shall sever the union. 

For such fond esteem never dies ; 

With life our true spirits shall still hold communion, 
And then fly to rest in the skies ! 

Then come with me 
To our lovely bower, 

Come, now with me, 

*Tis Love’s own hour ! 

Enrico. 


WHIMSICAL LAWSUITS. 

In a work published in 1531, Chassenaux, the President 
of the Parliament of Provence, discussed the question of 
bringing those sceptical animals to justice who transgressed 
the laws,—and he obtained a verdict in the affirmative. 
According to his decree, the Judge of the Assize was to 
name an advocate for the defendant who should point 
out the motives for his not compromising his client, and 
state his grounds of defence. This same civilian relates the 
particulars of several actions at the beginning and the end 
of the 15th century against the Rats and Snails of Autun, 
Beaum, Macon, and Lyons. From the President of Thau, 
we learn that the Rats enjoyed the benefit of Chassenaux’s 
advocacy. On the complaint of the procurator-general of 
the ecclesiastical courts, the judge commanded the Rats to 
be cited before him; and Chassenaux being well acquainted 
with the bad reputation of his clients, proposed divers 
dilatory measures to gain time, hoping, by that means, to 
weaken the unfavourable impressions which existed against 
them. He pretended that the Rats being dispersed through 
the neighbouring villages, one citation was not sufficient 
for the whole; consequently, a second was issued, and read 
publicly at the conclusion of mass in each parish. When 
this cause of delay had ceased to be available, the counsel 
for the Rats sought to excuse their non-appearance on the 
plea of the tediousness and difficulties of their journey ; 
the dangers to which they would be exposed from their 
mortal enemies the Cats , who, being fully informed of the 
aukward situation of his clients, were upon the alert to 
capture them on their passage: and at last, after having 
exhausted all these arguments in their favour, Chassenaux 
summed up their defence on motives of policy, hu¬ 
manity, &c. 

F. Mallerlus, a theologian of the 16th century, in his 
Treatise on Exorcisms, relates a trial which took place in 
the preceding age, against the Cantharides , which abounded 
in certain districts of the Electorate of Mayence, The 
judge, before whom the farmers of those districts, cited 
the Cantharides t considering how very small they were, and 
not having yet attained the age of discretion, placed them 
under the guardianship of one who was capable of uphold¬ 
ing their interests. Their cause was accordingly pleaded 
with great effect; the talented advocate obtained a sen¬ 
tence definitive of their merit, and it was resolved, that if 
they were driven by force out of the states of Mayence— 
another district should be assigned to tbeir use. 

In 1266, a pig was burnt alive at Fontesia-aut-roses, near 
Paris, by order of the justiciary officers, and the Monastery 
of St. Germaine, for having devoured a child. (Hist, de 
Paris , t. 9, p. 4 ) 


In 1836, by the sentence of a judge of Falaine, a sow was 
condemned to have her feet and head cut off, and then to 
be hung, for having lacerated the arm and fade of a child, 
and thereby occasioning its death. The sow was executed 
according to this judgment, at the door of the Hotei-de- 
ville, habited in male attire. The expense incurred on the 
occasion was ten sous (pence) and six demiers (farthings), 
and a new glove for the executioner.— Statistical Account 
qf Falaine.) 

In 1389, a horse was condemned to death at Dijon for 
having killed a man. 

In a manuscript deposited in the King’s library, there Is 
mention of a judgment given against a sow at Sevigny, in 
Burgundy, in 1457. It states, that “ on the Tuesday before 
Christmas a sow and her six sucklings were imprisoned 
for being caught in the fact of murder and homicide on the 
person of John Martin, aged five years, &c.” The advo¬ 
cate appointed to defend the accused, having declared that 
he could not advance one thing in their justificatiou, sen¬ 
tence was pronounced as follows : “ That after having 
taken cognizance of the facts, and having consulted upon 
this occasion, the laws and customs of Burgundy, with the 
fear of God before their eyes, they, the judges in this cause, 
pronounced this definitive sentence, that by the law, and 
their said judgment, John Baillie's Sow should be consfis- 
cated, and given up to the executioner, in order that she 
might suffer capital punishment and be hung up by the 
hind legs until she was dead. —And in respect of the suck- 
iug-pigs, as it had not been clearly proved that they had 
taken any part In the murder of John Martin, although 
blood was found upon their bodies, tbe judgment, upon the 
said sucking pigs, was set aside, and they were given up to 
the said John Baillie, and he was charged to represent to 
them the imminent danger they had been in of being 
proved accomplices in the murder of John Martin, &c.” 
Then followed the decree for the execution of the Sow by 
the functionary of Chalons-sur-Sadne. Those who de¬ 
sire to know the fate of the six sucking pigs, may read in 
the same MS. that by a subsequent judgment they were 
acquitted, but at the expence of a fine to the Exchequer. 

The parliament of Paris has not shown itself more wise 
than the tribunal just mentioned; for we find in their an¬ 
nals, an account of expenses incurred at the execution of a 
man, and also of a sow, which were burnt at Corbeil, in 
1466, by a decree of this same parliament. Ayran. relates 
word by word, another act of the parliament of Paris, con¬ 
demning an ass to be knocked in the head and burnt. 

In 1474, at Basle, in Switzerland, a poor Cock accused 
of having laid an egg, was condemned by the Magistrate to 
be burnt alive with the said egg.— (A Walk in the Bishop- 
rick of Basle). 

Rats, leeches, dogs, and goats were subject to penalties 
in France, Spain, and Switzerland, during the 17th con- 
tury, and a great number of civil processes may be col¬ 
lected, that were obtained against them.” According to tbe 
accounts of Lahontan (in his Travels), so late as the con¬ 
clusion of that period, tortoises frequently suffered the 
ban of excommunication, by the Bishops of Canada. 


__ L _ 
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THE LIFE OF THE KING AND ROYAL FAMILY, 
DURING THE MONTH OF NOVEMBER. 


“ As He began His all propitious sway, 

So still is honour with Him every day, 

Whilst all his actions honestly portend 

None more than He is England'6 faithful friend.” 

S. 

“ And these same Princes, tell me, good Sir Knight, 
How pass they through the world ?”— Chapman. 

If it be true, and sophistry cannot controvert the posi¬ 
tion, that there is and ever will be justice enough in the 
world to afford support and honour to those who endea¬ 
vour to advance truth and virtue, without regard to the 
passions and prejudices of any particular cause or faction, 
William the Fourth of England, even if wc only ground 
our assertion upon very recent political events and changes, 
must deserve that loyalty and support to which the essayist 
so eloquently refers. Whatever difference of opinion might 
have existed between certain parties of influence in the 
state, and however jealousies may have found a cradle in 
aristocratic bosoms, He turned not to the right hand or the 
left to flatter or favour either, but in the single-hearted 
desire to benefit the community, the whole mass of his 
people, kept straight forward in a patriot course, endea¬ 
vouring, like a skilful sailor , and a sagacious Monarch, to 
be in deed and in truth the pilot to weather the storm. 

Fond, however, of ancient customs, so long as they de¬ 
generate not into positive abuses, we shall imitate former 
practices, and give the leading events of the Life of His 
Majesty and Royal Family as they occurred in the month 
of November. 

On the evening of the first , Co vent Garden Theatre was 
honoured by the presence and patronage of the King, his 
Queen, the Dukes of Cumrerland and Cambridge, 
the young Princes , and a splendid suite. The applauses 
of a crowded theatre was considered by the ancients as 
an honour of great and flattering encouragement, but 
neither Rome nor Greece, in their palmy state, when 
their warriors were strong to battle, and their poets, 
philosophers, orators, rich in mind and language, ever 
supplied any thing more gratifying than was the reception 
given to the Regal and Royal Visiters, in our Eng¬ 
lish playhouse; a reception which must have convinced 
William and Adelaide that it is not difficult for those who 
VOL. VII. 


govern wisely, and act generously, to live in the hearts of 
their people. It is hut justice, with regard to the mana¬ 
gers, to say, that they made every preparation in their 
power, excepting as to the execution of the national an¬ 
them, to contribute to the comfort and befitting splendour 
of their dignified patrons. 

The nest day , an event which had been looked forward to 
with much anxiety, took place; namely, the opening of Par¬ 
liament by the King in person; an office which, whether we 
consider the progress to the House, or his demeanour in it, 
was performed by His Majesty with an energy and good 
taste which called forth the acclamations of those who wit¬ 
nessed his cavalcade, as of those who heard his speech to 
the Senate. Wc must not omit to mention, that the ap¬ 
pearance of the House of Lords upon this very memorable 
occasion, was splendid in the extreme, there being a 
great number of the female, as w r ell as the male nobility 
of the land, besides the several foreign ministers, in the 
costumes of their country, present, and all richly ar¬ 
rayed. 

u It was a sight so rightly fraught 
As nigh to shame the poet’s thought; 

A scene of pomp and noble pride, 

Such as is meet where kings preside ; 

And almost tellR the startled glance 
That truth is mingled with romance.’' 

Saturday, the 6th, their Majesties attended the first re¬ 
presentation (in this country) of Lord Burghersh’s ver¬ 
sion of the Siege qf Belgrade , under the title of Catherine; or, 
The Austrian Captive ; the music being entirely his, though, 
for the life of us, w r e cannot comprehend why Storace's 
should have gone out of fashion. The performers were the 
pupils of the Royal Academy, but, with due ( deference to 
an admirable institution, since its objects are to encourage 
and foster native talent, to the exclusion of exorbitant fo¬ 
reign artists, we really think some of the young singers 
have been pushed before the public too early. Be this as it 
may, there w'as enough of method and melody still, appa¬ 
rently, to gratify very highly their Majesties, w'ho, at the 
conclusion of the performance, drove away from the the¬ 
atre amidst the cheers of every individual who witnessed 
their departure. 

There have been a Court and two Levees, at which many 
presentations took place, and congratulations w r ere offered 
to the King from foreign potentates, upon the occasion of 
his taking upon him the sovereignty, sway, and masterdom 
2 A 
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of these realms ; and on the 11th, a very numerous dinner 
party was given at the Palace, the banquet being of the 
most princely and costly description. ' The display of plate, 
the elegance of the arrangements, not less than the conde¬ 
scending and unaffected hospitality of the Monarchs to 
their guests, were the theme of general and grateful com¬ 
mendation. In the evening a great addition of company in¬ 
creased the gaiety of this truly courtly entertainment. 

But now what shall we say of that day of bountiful 
promise, and petty performance, which is celebrated in the 
city-annals as devoted to shew and feasting; a day which 
will make Httle boys forget the “ fifth of November,” to 
substitute the ninth in its stead, and whose events are 
almost monstrously ridiculous enough to have caused Sir 
William Curtis, of loyal and laughter-loving memory, to 
burst the cerements of the tomb, and cry shame upon the 
Keys and Hunter *, whose puerile fears dimmed the lustre 
of loyalty, and caused turkeys, turtles, and turbots, to be 
slaughtered in vain ? To be sure the chief actors in this 
farce of farces, though it proved literally a tragedy to 
many, and a stain to our character, have been exposed and 
laughed down till the force of folly can no further go, con¬ 
sequently it is not worth while to waste words upon those 
who “ in each bush do fear an officer,” nor to distort our 
countenances into frowns of dolour, when by the conduct 
of the King the hopes of the nation are reviving ; and we 
are assured he will yet ride in state through his good city 
of London (Heaven forefend us from aldermen on cream- 
coloured chargers!) soldierless and police less, his guards 
being his people , his defenders his subjects. Secure in this 
hope, then, we will continue to exalt our feelings, and sing 

Once more the scepter'd dove 
Emblem of peace and love 

Wielded is seen; 

Long may her gentle wing, 

Blessings to England bring, 

Shout then long live the King, 

God save the Queen ! 

On Monday, the 23d, another Court was held at St 
James’s, the leading characteristics of which were the last 
appearance of one administration , and the first of another — 
the Duke of Wellington being the principal performer of 
those retiring — Earl Grey the star of their successors. His 
Majesty’s demeanour to all was dignified yet considerate; 
being of that character which was best calculated to soothe 
the sorrows of recent disappointment, if any such was felt 
in the dtfeated> and to encourage the apprehensions (it was 
natural some should arise in the breasts of those called to 
exercise the functions of government in difficult extremi¬ 
ties) of the victorious. 

Having paid this tribute to the kindness and discrimina¬ 
tion of'our Sovereign, we close the subject, determined 
(however warm our feelings may be in an earnest desire 
for the welfare of our country, and that changes may prove 
amendments ), not to launch here, at least, into the stormy 
sea of political elements, as long as more pleasant themes 
and dower-edged scenes can be made to contribute to the 
constitution of our World qf Fashion . 

So happily situated as to a sincere and goodly under¬ 
standing with each other are the various members of the 
Royal Family of our common country, that with respect to 
those of them who have made London their residence du¬ 
ring the November month, the Life of the King” may 
almost be said to be a history qf them. Thus we find the 


Dukes, of Cumberland, Sussex and Gloucester (hla 
Royal Highness of Cambridge having returned to his own 
duties of Continental Government), the young Georges 
(** youths of budding promise,”) the Duchesses of Kent 
and Gloucester often at St. James's, the guests as they 
are the relations of our King and Queen. Brighton is still 
honoured, and of course bettered by the presence of the 
Princess Augusta, &c. &c. ; and the of late very loyal, and 
very much honoured good folks of that town inform us 
that the Pavilion is shortly again to be inhabited by their 
Majesties. Let us not be accused, however, as being of 
the envious kind, or actuated by selfish considerations, if 
we add that, in our opinion, (we hope it is worth as much 
as some councillors), there will be many causes to retain 
William the Fourth, and the equally respected, equally 
deserving Adelaide as our metropolitan advocates. At 
least, and upon that hold is our reliance, at least we hope 
so, for then will arise high in joy those who have been 
bow-ed and humbled in disappointment; then will cease 
the history of anticipations blackened, and then shall dark 
dreams be dissolved—sickening visions vanished; then 
shall vanity be chastised—no labour lost; and none shall 
have cause to dread 

“ The oppressor’s wrong, the proud man's contumely, 

The pangs of despised love, the law's delay, 

The insolence of office, and the spurns 
That patient merit of the unworthy takes.” 


ON DITS OF FASHION. 

We have the pleasure to announce the intention of his 
most gracious Majesty to purchase an extensive estate for 
his eldest son, the gallant Colonel Fitzclarence. Wc are 
confident that this information will be received, not otdy 
by our own distinguished readers, but by the English nation 
in general, with the same gratification as that with which 
it is communicated ; it may be inferred, that this royal gift 
is but the forerunner of titles and distinction, and that ere 
long, an individual who at the present moment is honoured 
and respected, not only for his gentlemanly demeanour in 
the circles of society, but also for an inherent heroism and 
intrepidity, characteristic alike of the son as of the royal 
sire, will be associated with the English Peerage. It is ex¬ 
tremely pleasurable to dwell upon a circumstance like the 
present, for when merit, real and honest merit, associates 
with distinction, it is doubly estimable. England may 
exult at this expected addition to her nobility, for the indi¬ 
vidual proposed to be honoured, possesses all the cha¬ 
racteristics of the country of his birth, and at a period 
when patrician taste seems so fond of luxuriating upon 
foreign soils, and of a wanton adoption of foreign manners, 
the nobleman cannot be too highly honoured, whose man¬ 
ners and conduct are truly and essentially English. 

From such a source of pleasure we turn to one of sur¬ 
prize, and we were about to say regret. We have always 
deprecated the premature appearance of individuals in 
society, after circumstances that may have rendered them 
any way obnoxious to popular opinion, considering that 
prudence ought to dictate a comparative seclusion, till the 
recollection of the association had become absorbed in the 
progress of time ; w ith those feelings we cannot but con¬ 
sider the intention (which has just been intimated to us), 

of the Marchioness of C-to appear at the Queen's 

First Drauring-room, for the purpose of presenting her 
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daughter, Lady M. C—— to her Majesty, as ill-advised. 
It is to be hoped, that reflection will induce the noble Mar¬ 
chioness to forego her present intention, and to defer her 
personal respects to her Majesty, until a period when her 
appearance at Court may not excite such remarks as it 
would not fail to do at this early period. The Queen’s 
First Drawing-room will be held in February, but we con¬ 
sider a much longer time necessary to elapse before the 
noble lady may with propriety join the Court of St. James’s. 
Independent of any other consideration, w r e must repeat 
our opinion of the intention of the noble Marchioness being 
premature . 

The Queen has Axed the 24th day of February for holding 
her first drawing-room, when all the ladies who attend are 
expected to appear in dresses of British manufacture, and 
which should alto he made up by English dress-makers; the 
foolish mania of employing French dress makers has sub¬ 
sided—their arrogance and impudence have discarded them 
from the presence of English ladies; the talents of the 
English dress-maker and milliner cannot be surpassed by 
any foreigner—consequently they should have and will 
have the preference. 

The Queen’s Drawing Room is expected to be one of the 
most splendid and imposing that has been witnessed for 
many years, and it must be truly pleasurable to every 
English reader to learn, that the splendour and magnifi¬ 
cence will be effected by the sole produce of this country. 
We have before had occasion to speak of the patriotic par¬ 
tiality of our beloved sovereign, and his royal consort, for 
the arts and manufactures of the nations over which they 
preside, and we are enabled to increase our plaudits upon 
the present occasion, when we find that English people have 
also been employed, to the exclusion of the arrogant and 
conceited foreigner. We, last month, expressed our belief, 
that the fair portion of the British Nobility would follow 
the royal example of their Queen ;—we can now add, 
that our hopes have been realized, that the most honoured 
and honourable portion of the beau monde , have awakened 
to a just sense of the impropriety of employing the vain and 
wanfon people of foreign lands, and, in confining their 
patronage to the natives of their own country, have thrown 
the former into the shade and obscurity which they have 
long merited, and which for the prosperity and welfare of 
Great Britain, ought to have been done long ago. Dresses 
of English manufacture are not only expressly desired to 
be, (and will be) worn, but the English dress-maker will 
also usher them hi the drawing room of England’s Queen. 
We have heard of many fair fashionables, that are making 
costly preparations, and feel warranted in anticipating the 
most gorgeous display that any age or country has ever 
produced. The maguificent collection of diamonds pos¬ 
sessed by the Marchioness of Londonderry, which in 
point of number, we believe, is the richest in this country, 
will be exhibited to great advantage upon her ladyship's 
beautiful person. The Duchess of St. Albans’ diamonds 
arc larger than Lady Londonderry’s, but not so numerous. 
The Marchioness of Stafford has a splendid assortment; 
the Hon. Mrs. Hope’s are also particularly magnificent. 
The largest diamond* in this country are in the possession 
of the Marquis of Wellesley ; they were taken in the tent 
of Tippoo Saib, and presented to his lordship by the East 
India Company. The Duke of Wellington’s diamonds 
have excited much admiration, and our readers will perhaps 
recollect the brilliancy and importance of those worn by 
Prince Ester hazy at the coronation of his late m^esty. 


It may not be generally known, that the diamonds which 
Sontag, Semir amide , (the season before last) wore, are the 
property of Miss Elphinstone, having been lent by her 
for the occasion. 

Do any of our “ lords of the creation” consider, that 
because their Majesties have simplified the arrangements of 
the Court, and the nature of royal society, that gentility of 
appearance is to be sacrificed with the formalities and 
etiquette of the old system ? We should hope not. And 
yet certain noblemen appeared at their Majesty’s grand 
dinner party, on the 11th ult. in a style of costume which 
must either evince careless indifference, or a parsimonious 
peculiarity (not to include disrespect to royalty.) White 
trowsersy and boots (!) were a portion of the costume of 
certain distinguished individuals, whom we should name, 
did we not consider that this remonstrance would have the 
effect of producing a reformation so greatly to be desired. 

We have received various enquiries respecting private 
audiences, which some distinguished ladies are desirous of 
being favoured with by the Queen. It is not in our power 
to give any explicit answer upon a subject of such delicacy; 
but having reason to believe that her Majesty has expressed 
her sentiments in no very ambiguous terms, we may infer 
that only a limited portion of noble ladies will be favoured 
with audiences of a private nature. Several distinguished 
individuals, we know, have made applications to the Queen, 
but her Majesty's reply has invariably been, that she will 
be happy to receive them at her Drawing-room, in Fe¬ 
bruary. 

The new St. James’s Palace, we understand, from 
what may be considered authority, will not be proceeded 
with for three years; this has been determined upon to 
save the large expenditure that would be created, were 
the works and the furnishing of the Palace continued. 
We do not quite see the propriety of this decision, when 
it is considered the number of work-people that are thrown 
out of employment by it. 

The King appears to be particularly protid of the per¬ 
fection of his cooks, and seems ever anxious to remind his 
distinguished guests, that the delicious dishes which grace 
his table, have been produced entirely by English artists. 
There is not a single foreign cook in any of the royal 
palaces ; with one exception (a French confectioner, re¬ 
tained at the particular desire of a royal duke) the king’s 
kitchen is occupied entirely by English servants. 

The London Fashionable Season has already commenced 
with a considerable degree of splendour and spirit; the 
metropolis presents a very animated appearance, and we 
expect in an early number (if not absolutely in our next) 
to commence our record of “ Parties and Balls.” The 
frequent entertainments of their majesties, undoubtedly 
has occasioned these fashionable % movements, and the 
return of Lady Aberdeen’ to tbe'enjoyment of the fes¬ 
tivities of the beau monde , has irradiated the commencement 
of the season with particular lustre. Argyle House has 
been opened in a very brilliant style, and we anticipate a 
succession of entertainments equal to those already given, 
for the purpose of introducing the son, of the noble hostess, 
(the Marquis oi Abercorn, whom tbe celebrated poissownier 
of St. James's Street spread his nets for unsuccessfully) to the 
fashionable world. Lady Anne Becket has also received 
company in Stratford Place, and much fashionable company 
has been assembled at Lansdown House. We rejoice to 
hear of other festivities in preparation, which as they 
occur shall be daily chronicled in this magazine r 
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Some wicked wag has been reporting about town, that in 
consequence of the resignation of the King's ministers, Her 
Majesty’s Maids qf Honour have deemed it necessary to 
withdraw their services !! ! 


We cannot speak in too much praise of the Literary 
Souvenir , edited by Alaric A. Watts. The plates are beau¬ 
tiful. The frontispiece, “ Lady Gtorgiana Ellis” from Sir 
Thomas Lawrence’s celebrated picture is a close copy of 
the original, and does infinite credit to the engraver. 
“ The Narrative ” is a delightful specimen of the art, and 
a most pleasing subject. There are twelve plates, and all 
deserve to be particularised, had we space. The literature 
consists of fifty-eight pieces of poetry, tales, Ac., of the 
chastest description. The following being short, suits our 
purposes to quote, although the others are of equal, if not 
superior merit. 

The Secret — A Dialogue . 

“ I have a counsel for thy gentle ear, 

A secret deep, I fain would whisper in it !*’ 

“ Of love, I guess. Come closer, then, my dear, 

And if ’tis worth a farthing, pray begin it.” 

€i Well, then; he, (you know who !) was here this mi¬ 
nute ; 

And—no, I can’t go on—indeed I can’t; 

I thought him all devotion to my aunt; 

And now—such love—and, oh ! that I should win it! 

Nay, do not smile, his is no soul of iron ; 

He sits for ever with an upturned eye, 

Doing, the Poet, most enchantingly ; 

And cuts his hair, too, by the prints of Byron : 

With collar spread, the vulgar neckcloth scorning, 

He looks,—what now!”—“I married him this morning.” 

” The Gem” another literary annual, is a clever work ; 
it has twelve plates ; and the whole may be looked at over 
and over again with the utmost pleasure ; he must be fasti¬ 
dious, indeed, and have a shallow knowledge of engraving, 
that would find fault with either of the plates. The litera¬ 
ture is judiciously selected, and extremely interesting. We 
lure compelled to select a short piece of poetry $ it is of a 
length convenient to our wish. 

” Hope and Love” 

One day, through Fancy’s telescope, 

Which is my richest treasure, 

I saw, dear Susan, Love and Hope 
Set out in search of Pleasure : 

All mirth and smiles I saw them go ; 

Each was the others banker ; 

For Hope took up her brother’s bow, 

And Love, his sister’s anchor. 

They rambled on, o’er vale and hill. 

They passed by cot and tower; 

Through summer’s glow and winter’s chill, 

Through sunshine and through shower : 

But what did those fond playmates care, 

For climate or for weather ? 

All scenes to them were bright and fair, 

On which they gazed together. 

Sometimes they turned aside to bless 
Some Muse and her wild numbers, 

Or breathe a dream of holiness 
On Beauty’s quiet slumbers j 


M fly on,” said Wisdom, with cold sneers; 

“ I teach my friends to doubt you 
“ Come back,” said Age, with bitter tears, 

“ My heart is cold without you.” 

When Poverty beset their path, 

And threatened to divide them, 

They coaxed away the beldame’s wrath, 

Ere she had breath to chide them, 

By vowing all her rags were silk, 

And all her bitters, honey ; 

And showing taste for bread and milk. 

And utter scorn of money. 

They met stern Danger in their way, 

Upon a ruin seated ; 

Before him kings had quaked that day. 

And armies had retreated; 

But he was robed in such a cloud. 

As Love and Hope came near him. 

That though he thundered long and loud, 

They did not see or hear him, 

A grey-beard joined them. Time by name ; 

And Love was nearly crazy. 

To find that he was very lame, 

And also very lazy : 

Hope, as he listened to her tale, 

Tied wings upon his jacket. 

And then they far outran the mail, 

And far outsailed the packet. 

And so, when they had q&feiy passed 
O’er many a land aq^. billow, 

Before a grave they stopped at last. 

Beneath a weeping willow : 

The moon upon the humble mound 
Her softest light was flinging ; 

And from the thicket all around. 

Sad nightingales were singing. 

“ I leave you here,” quoth father Time, 

As hoarse as any raven ; 

And Love kneeled down to spell the rhyme 
Upon the rude stone graven : 

But Hope looked onward, calmly brave; 

And whispered, “ Dearest brother, 

We’ve parted on this side the grave,— 

We’ll meet upon the other.” 

“ The Iris; a Literary and Religious Offering” is an 
annual that must please that part of the world to whom it 
is particularly submitted. There are twelve plates, five of 
them from paintings by celebrated mastetfe The literature 
is well chosen ; and the lines we subjoin, although good, 
are not the best we could select from the volume $ there 
are many others of equal merit; they are suitable to us iu 
point of length. 

“ Fear Not” 

“ Fear not—1 have the keys of the grave and of Death.” 

Rev . i. 17, 18. 

I. 

O cling not, trembler, to life’s fragile bark ; 

It fills—it soon must sink ! 

Look not below, where all is chill and dark : 

’Tis agony to think 

Of that wild waste. But look, O look above, 

And see the outstretched arm of Love ! 
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ti. 

Cling not to thl* poor life. Unlock thy clasp 
Of fleeting, vapouring air; 

The world, receding, soon will reach thy grasp : 

But let the wings of prayer 
Take Heaven's own blessed breeze, and upward flee, 
And life from God shall enter thee. 

HI. 

O fear not Him who walks the stormy wave: 

'Tis not a Spectre, but the Lord! 

Trust thou in Him who overcame the Grave, 

Who holds in captive-ward 
The powers of Death. Heed not the monster grimy 
Nor fear to go through death to Him. 

IV. 

Look not so fondly back on this false earth; 

Let hope not linger here. 

Say, would the worm forego its second birth. 

Or the transition fear, 

That gives its wings to try a world unknown, 

Although it wakes and mounts alone ? 

V. 

But thou art not alone ; on either side 
The portal, friends stand guard ; 

And the kind spirits wait, thy course to guide. 

Why, why should it be hard 
To trust our Maker with the soul he gave. 

Or Him who died that soul to save ? 

VI. 

Into His hands commit thy trembling spirit, 

■' Who gave His life for thine. 

Guilty, fix all thy trust upon His merit ; 

To Him thy heart resign. 

Oh! give him love for love, and sweetly fall 
Into His hands who is thy All. 

Marshall's “ Christmas Box," a juvenile annual, deserves 
praise. As its title conveys, the volume is intended for the 

S erosal of youth. It has eight very pretty plates ; and the 
terature is of a miscellaneous and entertaining descrip¬ 
tion. 


PARIS CHIT CHAT. 


Madame la Comtesse de F-is passionately fond of 

mice, no matter of what colour. She has several pet mice 
which she has tamed. These animals always appear at her 
soirees i they are let loose on a large round table, finished 
with a bronzed gallery, where they gambol about to the 
real or pretended amusement of the guests. 

The following puff, lately made by a marchtmd on the 
boulevards , is certainly unique in its way. 44 These are 
razors such as you never saw, and will never meet with 
again. They have been manufactured in an Andalusian ca¬ 
vern, by the light of a diamond. They shave as quick as 
thought, and sparkle like the morning star. In short, you 
have only to place them under your pillow when you go 
to bed, and the next morning you will awake clean shaved.” 

The Barskis pretend to possess black books, the text of 
which they say has been composed in hell, 'fc'hey tell you 
that the interpreters of those books koo^fche past, present, 
and future, and have the most Ifetlmkte connexion with 
demons, whom they can oblige to execute the most 


astonishing miracles ; such as obscuring the light of the 
sun or the moon; causing the stars to fall from the hea¬ 
vens, raising and calming at their will tempests and hurri¬ 
canes. In a word, thanks to the black book, its inter¬ 
preter Is all powerful over the demons. Does he want mo¬ 
ney ? the fiend instantly supplies it. Is he in love ? the ob¬ 
ject of his passion, even if she were the daughter of the 
Great Mogul, or the most beautiful slave of the Grand 
Turk, is directly placed by Belzebub in his arms. When 
one of these magicians sees his death approaching, he 
chooses a successor, to whom he confides Ids black books, 
and who inherits all his power, for no demon dares to op¬ 
pose his orders. 

One of the articles which we have recently seen in the 
trousseau of a very rich young bride, is a counterpane of 
black blond lace, lined with rose-coloured satin; the cy¬ 
pher of the bride is embroidered io the centre. 

An opera singer in the duchy of Brunswick, of the name 
of Rosny, had a very pretty wife, who, it was said, gained 
for him the good graces of the ex-duke. Rosny was a very 
bad singer, and the public not having the same reasons as 
the duke for tolerating him, hissed him unmercifully when¬ 
ever he appeared. Weaiy of being so treated, he resolved 
to retire, and asked the duke's permission to do so, giving 
as a reason that the public did not like him. “ What!” 
cried the duke* “ is it for such a trifle as that that you 
would retire; follow my example, there is no one living 
that the people like so little as they do me, and, however, 
that won't prevent my staying with them." 

AH the world knows the mercantile genius of the brothers 
Rothschild, bankers. We shall soon see a specimen of their 
literary genius $ Cottu, of Stutgard, one of the most emi¬ 
nent German booksellers, is going to publish Poems by the 
brothers Rothschild; it appears that all the works of these 
| gentlemen are performed enfamiUe. 


MARRIAGES AND DEATHS IN HIGH LIFE ; 

WITH A GLANCE AT PROJECTED UNIONS. 

44 There are bright sunny spots in human life. 

And these are them."—M aturin. 

44 Man giveth np the ghost, and where is he ?** 

One of the most delightful subjects which can possibly 
occupy our attention, and which is calculated to excite the 
admiration of the philosopher, as well as of the man of tke 
world, is that of Hymen's festivals, those 44 sunny spots of 
human life," which the shadow of no cloud darkens, and 
with which every association is pure, refined, and happy. 
There is a particular pleasure in beholding the rapture of 
individuals, whose every care is absorbed in the one dearly 
prized object attained, and who seem to consider the voice 
of sorrow for ever stilled, and the canker of affliction wi¬ 
thered and eternally destroyed. When congenial, and truly 
virtuous and honourable hearts are united, our gratification 
at the sight of so much happiness is doubly great, and such 
are our feelings in describing the union (previously notified 
by us) of the talented author of Granby, &c. T. Lystkr, 
Esq. of Armitage Park, Staffordshire, with the beautiful 
star of fashion, Miss Villiers, who has so frequently im¬ 
parted light and life to the refined circles of ton, and for 
whose happiness in her new and distinguished situation of 
w\fs, our aspirations are breathed.— 


> 
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May bright-winged mirth, with laugh, and joy, and 
song, 

Strew fairest flowers life’s radiant paths along; 

And, oh, when bending with the weight of years, 

Ye journey onward through the vale of tears. 

May life's delights, life’s numerous cares assuage, 

And filial hands support the steps of age! 

With equal pleasure, advert we to the matrimonial com¬ 
pact that has been entered into by the amiable and interest¬ 
ing daughter of Richard Hurt, Esq. of Wirksworth (Ca¬ 
roline Anne), and the respected E. D. Davenport, Esq. 
of Calveley; and also to the union of the fair daughter of 
the late gallant Capt. Wyatt, M. P., with R. Martin, Esq. 
celebrations which we firmly trust, and sincerely believe, 
will be productive of that pure and steady happloess, the 
radiance of which should ever illuminate the marriage 
state. 

But now a sadder consideration claims the attention of 
the chronicler of fashion, and the sounds of rejoicing must 
be silenced, and the white symbols of Hymen be exchanged 
for the dark habiliments of death. And sighs must be 
breathed to the memory of the venerable Algernon, Earl of 
Beverley, who expired at Lemans, near Nice, in the 82d 
year of his age. His Lordship was uncle to the Duke of 
Northumberland. The noble son-in- law of Lord Bever¬ 
ley has also been consigned to the family tomb; George, 
Earl of Ashburnham, having expired at his delightful seat, 
Ashburnham Place, Essex. His Lordship was in possession 
of one of the most choice and valuable collections of paint¬ 
ings, by the old masters of the Italian and Flemish schools, 
in England. 

With the deepest, and mest sincere feelings of regret, we 
record the death of the truly amiable Mary, Viscountess 
Milton, in consequence of a premature confinement. On 
the previous day (Sunday), her Ladyship attended divine 
service in the village church of Wentworth, but evinced no 
symptoms of serious indisposition; indeed, Lord Milton 
was preparing to depart for the metropolis, when the sud¬ 
den and fatal attack was announced to him. Lady Milton's 
loss to society will be severely felt, and more particularly 
in the immediate neighbourhood of Wentworth, where her 
Ladyship was almsst idolized by her grateful dependants. 
Lady Milton was in the 44th year of her age, and was mar¬ 
ried to Lord M. in July, 1806. Eleven children resulted 
from their union, nine of whom are now living; two of 
the Miss Wentworths have already been presented in so¬ 
ciety. 

The Hon. Charlotte Juliana, wife of Col. C. Smith, 
has also resigned her spirit to the great Ruler of the Uni¬ 
verse ; and we have also to record, with sorrow, the de¬ 
cease of Sir Robert Wigram, Bart, at Walthamstow House, 
in the 88th year of his age. Sir Robert was the lineal de¬ 
scendant of the ancient family of Fitz-Wigram in Ireland. 
He has left immense property to his numerous progeny. 
The name of Lady Barret Lennard must also be added to 
the list of those who have fallen victims to the “ last ene¬ 
my” during the month. 

We will now pass from such a mournful theme, and once 
again assume the congratulation, and the objects of compli¬ 
ments shall be the agreeable Miss Frampton, niece to the 
Earl of Ilchester, and Mr. Mundy, whose nuptials have 
lately been solemnized. The happy pair are spending their 
honeymoon at Melbury, the seat of the noble uncle of the 
eauteous bride. 

Among the marriages that are proposed to be celebrated 


in the beau monde , we may mention that of the accomplished 
Miss Burdett, (eldest daughter of Sir Francis) with a 
Cornish gentleman of extensive wealth and influence. We 
have much pleasure in stating their Majesties entire ap¬ 
probation of the approaching nuptials of Miss Fitzcla- 
rence, with Lord Viscount Falkland, a respected young 
gentleman, whose father, the late Lord F., was mortally 
wounded in a duel with a Mr. Powell, about twenty years 
ago. 

The report of Fanny Stanhope's engagement with Mr. 
Osbaldestone is incorrect. Colonel Anson's marriage 
with Miss F. Forester has been postponed, in consequence 
of the death of the Colonel's brother, Capt. Anson, R. N. 

Another daughter of the late Archbishop of Cantebury 
is about to be led to the hymenial altar, by a brother 
of the gentleman who lately married Miss Caroline 
Sutton. 

*«* We omitted to state in our last, that the Earl and 
Countess of Chesterfield (the late Miss Forester) im¬ 
mediately after their marriage at Willey Park, proceeded to 
Elveston, the seat of the Earl of Harrington, where the 
honeymoon will be spent: from thence the Earl and Coun¬ 
tess will proceed to Melton, where a considerable number 
of fashionables have already arrived, in expectation of a 
very brilliant season. 


THE DRAMA. 


The visits of their Majesties to the two national 
theatres, (at Drury Lane , the royal party being entertained 
with the Marriage qf Figaro , The Brigand , and The Illustrious 
Stranger t and at Covent Garden, with The Provoked 
Husband , and Teddy the Tiler y *J have been the most im¬ 
portant occurrences in the dramatic world sin6e our last 
notice. Next to these we may rank the appearance of Miss 
Fanny Kemble as Mrs. Haller , in The Stranger , a drama 
which is a disgrace to the English stage, and to an English 
audience, for allowing such a moral as it conveys, to become 
popular! Of Miss Kemble's performance of such a 
character as Mrs. Haller, we shall be brief in speaking; 
we bad hoped that her father would not have sanctioned 
her appearance therein, but our surprise is doubly great, 
upon finding Mr. Kemble, himself, personating the 
character of the injured husband. Mr. Kemble and his 
daughter played well,—all the ladies in the theatre wept 
considerably,—the performance was applauded, and we 
suppose it will have a run; though we trust tbata moment's 
reflection, would make any individual blush for supporting 
such a play. 

A new play, with the attractive title of The Carnival at 
Naples , has served to introduce to a metropolitan audience, 
Miss Taylor, from the Bath Theatre, a young lady of great 
talent, both in the operatic and dramatic branches of the 
profession. Her person is very attractive and engaging, 
and her voice possesses much sweetness and considerable 
power ; she will, certainly, prove a valuable acquisition to 


* The receipts of the evening at this house, amounted to 
nearly nine hundred pounds, while those at Drury Lane 
were somewhat under eight hundred. The King gave 
twenty guineas upon his visit, to each theatre, a sum 
greater, by three guineas, than that which his late Majesty 
was accustomed to give. 
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the company. At you like it, has been produced for the 
express purpose of presenting Miss Taylor in the 
character of Roealind, one of the most beautiful conceptions 
of the immortal bard of Avon's mighty (powers of mind. 
Miss Taylor sustains the character with all its required 
vivacity, energy and effect; the cuckoo-song was justly 
encored. We have to express the highest admiration of 
Miss Hughes, who sang the songs allotted to Celia most 
exquisitely. Mr. Wilson maintains his reputation by his 
admirable*personation of Amient ; the powers of his voice 
become more developed by practice, and we are led to 
expect much greater performances from him. Keeley’s 
Touchstone is irresistably droll. Wardb sermonizes too 
much in Jacques; the faithful adherent of the banished 
duke, is not a dissenting minister. Charles Kemble's 
Orlando, is particularly fine. 

The managers of this theatre are rather mistaken (or 
wish to impose upon us,) in terming the interlude of 
Hide and Seek, “ a new" production ; it is almost as old 
as the hills, and has been played, not only all over 
the country, but in almost all the theatres in London, 
under various titles, (Secret, Hole in the Wall, Ac.) 
Keeley has a humourous part, which he renders very 
amusing, and Ellen Tree displays one of the finest portraits 
of a jealous wife that we have ever seen; every hus¬ 
band tormented with such a companion, should take her to 
see Miss Tree in this lively little piece, and if she is not 
cured thereby, all hopes may be given up of reformation. 

At Drury Lane , Macready has appeared in Henry the 
Ftfth, a character which he pourtrays with all the boldness 
and energy of his peculiar style. There is a princely 
bearing maintained by Mr. M., throughout the character, 
which never for a moment forsakes him; in the scenes of 
quiet thought, and others of fiery valour, this characteristic 
is conspicuous; from the throng of nobles and warriors, 
you could draw this individual forth, and say it was the 
King, His prayer to the “ God of Battles," is an exquisite 
specimen of stage eloquence, it is perfect, and approaches 
so much to reality, that we could imagine the very hero of 
history starting into existence before us. His exclamation 

“ Who's he, that wishes for more men from England ?" 

is nobly and gallantly delivered, every word breathing the 
true spirit of heroism and intrepidity; the love scene 
with the French princess, is less effective from the repose 
which is necessary to be preserved throughout, it is never- 
less played with the same fine talents and discrimination, 
which characterize the more energetic portions of the 
character. Mr. Macready is ably supported by the whole 
of the performers engaged in the play, which has been 
frequently performed to admiring audiences. 

The First part qf Henry the Fourth, has been revived for 
Dowton*8 Falstaff, but with no particular success. 

The Conscript, or the Veteran and his dog , is the title of a 
miserable drama, which the managers seem determined to 
play, whether the public like it or not; its effects upon us 
having been so narcotic as to send us to a calm repose 
during a great portion of the second act, our readers will 
excuse us from giving a detail of the plot; from what we 
saw, however of the trashy aflair, we may venture to 
pronounce it truly contemptible. The “ dog" appeared 
the only sensible animal in the whole piece, and he, poor 
creature, often seemed at a loss to know what to do. Some 
very splendid scenery has been painted for this drama, 


which we wish had been bestowed upon a more deserving 
object. 

Miss Huddart has appeared in Belviderat her delinea¬ 
tion is faultless, and truly beautiful; and if we may form an 
opinion from one performance, she is likely to prove a 
splendid ornament to the stage. 

The Adelphi is experiencing a very prosperous season; 
the admirable little drama of The Wreck Ashore, attracted 
crowded audiences, and the approbation which it nightly 
receives, is justly deserved. Mr. Yates sustains the cha¬ 
racter with great ability, and supports the truly beautiful, 
and exquisite acting of Mrs. Yates, in the interesting cha¬ 
racter of Alice ; the latter is a most splendid dramatic 
assumption, so perfect, artless, and true to nature, as to 
render the actress worthy of the highest distinction of the 
art ; the simplicity of the early scenes, is powerfully con¬ 
trasted by the deep feelings of the latter ones, and we 
allude to that with the dying smuggler, as one of the greatest 
triumphs of dramatic perfection: the gradual rise of fear, 
and the ultimate acknowledgment of that feeling are depicted 
with a strict fidelity and fine effect. Mrs. Yates's hurried 
mauner of loading the musket, and of intrepidly firing 
through the cottage door, are beautifully sustained points, 
and are fully deserving the high testimonials of admira¬ 
tion which they excite. Some persons observe that the 
acting of Mrs. Fitzwilliam in the scene alluded to is ex¬ 
aggerated ; we deny the truth of that observation, and con ■ 
sider it as almost appallingly, (if we may use the word,) 
true to nature; it will be recollected, that the two females, 
Alice and Bella, are supposed to be in an isolated cottage in 
the marshes, at night, alone, and utterly unprotected; the 
appearance of the frightful head of Grampus at the win¬ 
dow, rendered still more horrible by the reflection of the 
lightning upon his features, was sufficient to excite the 
utmost terror in the mind of the girl, who though willing 
to believe the momentary glance to be merely the phantasm 
of excited imagination, has her worst fears confirmed by 
the repeated movement of the latch of the door; such a 
corroborative circumstance, and the only inference that 
could be gathered from that circumstance, must excite those 
emotions so admirably delineated by Mrs. Fitzwilliam, 
whose performance we consider perfectly faultless, and as 
perfectly true to nature. O. Smith makes a very terrific 
Grampus ; the character is just suited to his style. Mar - 
maduke Magog, by John Reeve, is one of the drollest crea¬ 
tures we have ever seen, bis first sentence,“ Gentlemen of 
the vestry," is suflScient to excite a roar of laughter from 
the audience ; the idea of his fining himself five shillings for 
being drunk, and borrowing that sum to pay the penalty 
is good. Mr. Reeve’9 Magog is a perfect picture, it is the 
creation of a dramatic Cruikshank, and that is perhaps the 
highest encomium we could bestow.* All the minor cha¬ 
racters are remarkably well played. A drama founded upon 
Cooper’s novel of the Water Witch, is being represented 
with success. 

The Tottenham Street Theatre has been enriched by the 
engagement of Madame Vestris, who receives twenty 
guineas every night of performance; she has played some 
of her principal characters to crowded audiences. We are 
promised a new opera by Auber, in which Madame Vestris 
will sustain the leading character. 

* The wicked wag introduced the following satirical allu¬ 
sion ,upon the memorable evening of the 9th ult*, “ I 
shall go to the parish dinner, if it is not put off*' 
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NEWEST LONDON AND PARISIAN FASHIONS FOR DEC. 1830. 


This Publication is indebted to Mrs. Belly removed to No. 3, Cleveland Row, opposite St. Jameses Palace, for the* designs and the 
selection of the Fashions, and the Costumes of All Nations, which regularly embellish it. Mrs. Bell's Magazin de Modes is replete 
with every fashionable article; and at which there is a daily at id constant succession of novelties in Millinery, Dresses, dp. dp. Jp. 
AND AT MOST modkrate prices. — Mfi. Belt's Patent Corsets are unrivalled, and very superior to all others ; they impart an 
indescribable grace and elegance to the figure. 


PLATE THE FIRST. 

WALKING DRESS. 

A high dress composed of lavender grey pros dee Jndes; 
the corsage is ornamented both in front and behind with 
folds arranged & Tenant ail; the collar, which stands up 
round the throat, Is cut round.in long sharp dents . The 
form of the sleeve is between the imbeciUe and the demi 
gigdt. Chapeau demi capote of the material of the dress, 
ornamented on the inside of the brim with cogues of vapeur 
gauze ribbon ; a full nceud of ribbon to correspond is placed 
in front of the crown, and a tuft of ribbon cut in the form 
of an artichoke ornaments it behind. Half-boots of reps 
silk corresponding in colour with the dress. 

EVENING DRESS. 

A figured blue gauze dress; the ground is light bine, the 
sprigs are dark. Corsage en coeur ; the cccur is formed by a 
plain band of blue satin, from the lower edge of which a 
row of dents falls over the bust, and turning back at the 
point of the shoulder, goes round the jockey . The sleeves 
are h VimbeciUe of white gaze de sole. The skirt is trimmed 
fust above the knee with a satin band, also cut in dents. 
The chemisette is composed of blond lace, and a row of 
narrow pointed blond lace edges the tour of the corsage. 
Head-dress—a hat composed of ribbon gauze ; the ground 
light, the stripes dark blue; it is trimmed with white 
ostrich feathers and white gauze ribbons. Pearl necklace 
and ear-rings. Ribbon bracelets with pearl clasps. 

MORNING DRESS. 

A dress composed of tea green gros de Naples; the corsage 
is made to set close to the shape; it fastens in front by a 
row of richly wrought buttons of the lozenge form, which 
descend down the front to the bottom of the skirt. The 
jockeys are very large, and open on the shoulders ; they are 
trimmed with a fall of embroidered tulle. Long sleeves of 
plain white gauze. The chemisette is also finished round 
the top with a fall of embroidered tulle, which falls over in 
the demi fichu style. Head-dress—a demi comette of tulle, 
ornamented with striped ribbons. 

child's dress. 

White cambric trowsers made rather tight; a low frock 
of dark green gros de Naples , and a cambric spencer, the 
upper part of which is embroidered; it is trimmed en 
pelerine round the bust, with a fall of embroidery. A cap 
worked to correspond with the spencer is simply tied with 
white gauze ribbon under the chin. 

FASHIONABLE MILLINERY. 

Fig. 1. —A blond lace dress cap; the caul, h la chevatiere, 
is ornamented with green satin rouleaus placed longi¬ 
tudinally ; they are crossed in the centre by a large rouleau, 
which terminates At one end m a mend of gauze ribbon ; 


and at the other in -a ribbon ornament of the artichoke 
form; the front is trimmed in the usual etyle with broad 
blond lace, and ornamented with fancy flowers and foliage 
placed singly in different directions. 

Fig. 2.—A back view of the preceding head-dr esr. 

Fig. 3.—A back view, half-length, of the evening dress. 

Fig. 4.—A back view, also half-length, of the morning 
dress. 


PLATE THE SECOND. 

MORNING DRESS AND CARRIAGE DRES8. 

A dress composed of vapeur satin, the corsage is made up 
to the throat behind, with a square falling: collar;; it sits 
close to the shape, the lappels are large, ana the dress is 
very open on the bust. Sleeves h la Medicis; the upper 
part is not so immoderately large as they arc generally 
made. The skirt is ornamented from the ceinture to the 
bottom with a chain of ornaments of the lozenge form; 
they are progressively larger from the wai6t downwards; 
they are composed or rouleas intermingled with silk trim¬ 
ming, and brandenbourgs. Embroidered chemisette, finished 
with a niche of tulle round the throat. A dark blue velvet 
hat, trimmed inside of the brim, or; the right side, with a 
double bandeau, and knots of ribbon to correspond in 
colour. A bouquet of five ostrich feathers, which fall in 
different directions, is placed in front of the crown. 

COSTUMBS OF ALL NATIONS.—CHINESE. 

We present our fair readers with an exact representation 
of a daughter of the Celestial Empire, in grhnd costume. 
Our English beUes have recently adopted the Chinese 
coiffure, and the Parisian merveilleuses have borrowed their 
pantaloons ; what would some husbands give if their wives 
would imitate the Chinese chaussure, that fashion would 
find warm partizans among all the married men whose 
helpmates are given to gadding. 

A short tunic; composed of pongeau silk, is made to sit 
dose to the shape, the corsage turns over round the top in 
the shawl style, and displays a little, but very little, of the 
upper part of the bust; the shawl part is faced with white 
silk, spotted round the edge with black. 

There are three sleeves ; the first is of pongeau silk, and 
very short; the second, which is not unlike the elephant 
sleeve, only that it is longer, is of yellow silk bordered 
with pongeau, above which is a row of points edged with 
black ; the third is of white silk, and sits close to the arm ; 
the top sleeve is also lightly embroidered in black ; the 
tunic, made with a low boddice, which does not come quite 
to the knee; it is cut round the border in long tabs; they are 
worked, and are surmounted by an embroidered border. 
The petticoat is of yellow silk, of ample dimensions, ter¬ 
minated with npongeem rouleau, surmounted by a rich bar* 
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4er in black embroidery. White sflk pantaloons, tHth a 
narrow border of rose colour \ they fasten round the ancle, 
and the ends fall over the instep, so as completely to con- 
coal the leg. The hair is decorated with a rouleau of pon- 
geau silk ; It goes half way round the head, and the ends 
form crescents, one on the forehead, the other behind. The 
knot of hair is traversed by a golden arrow, and sur¬ 
rounded by a pongcau silk net. The Cinderella-like dipper 
H of rose colour tipped with white. 

OPERA DRESS. 

A white satin dress, corsage trai, and Uret sleeve ; the cor- 
sage is cut very low, and is finished round the top with a 
tulle niche; a corresponding ruche ornaments the bottom of 
the sleeve. The hair combed entirely off the forhead, is 
arranged on the summit of the head in a butterfly bow, the 
ornaments of the hair are a tortoiseshell comb with a very 
high gallery, which is placed immediately behind the bows; 
a knot of ribbon with ends arranged en tulipe on the left 
side, and a wreath of flowers of various colours, and of 
surpassing beauty and delicacy, brought round the summit 
of the head, and low upon the forehead. The mantle i6 of 
blue coulildesoie ; it is lined with satin to correspond ; there 
are two collars, the first high and pointed, is of velvet bor¬ 
dered with gold gaUm ; the other, as well as the pelerine, 
is of the material of the mantle, it is large and square ; the 
pelerine is excessively large, and pointed at the ends. We 
refer to our print for the embroidery in white silk, which 
ornaments the mantle, collar, and pelerine; it is really a 
t htf d'seuvre of the kind; its effect is considerably height¬ 
ened by the black stripes round the border. 

FIRST FIGURE—HALF LENGTH. 

A back view of the morning dress. 

SECOND FIGURE—HALF-LENGTH. 

A back view of the evening dress. 


PLATE THE THIRD. 

EVENING DRESS. 

A dress of gaze de soie over satin of the same colour, 
which is rose de Pamasses ; corsage drapi in front, and close 
to the shape at the back; it is cut very low, and falls a 
great deal off the shoulders. Manche h laReine; it is a short 
Sill sleeve, trimmed on the shoulder with a fall of demi 
losange ornaments. A blond lace trimming, of the mantilla 
kind, goes round the shoulders and back of the bust. A 
broad trimming, composed of intermingled satin and gauze, 
the first in demi losanges, the last in bouillons , goes round 
the skirt, near the bottom, and is brought up a little on 
one side, where it terminates by a white Province rose. A 
second rouleau is attached to the point of the first by the 
same flower, and surmounts the first in the same style, but 
at a considerable distance; the end is brought very nigh on 
ihe skirt, to which it is attached by a rose. Head-dress, a 
rose-coloured crape Uret, ornamented under the brim with 
ribbon to correspond, disposed in a very novel style. Knots 
of rose-coloured ribbon adorn the crown ; an ostrich fea¬ 
ther, and an esprit placed on the right side, wave grace- 
Jfully to the left. 

SECOND EVENING DRESS. 

A dress of dove-coloured crape, over satin to correspond; 
the corsage of a delicate height, is adorned in front by satin 
rouleaus placed horizontally, and divided in the centre by 
bend of crape,-with a satin rouleau on each side; the 


back is plshi. The corsage Is decorated on the ftouldert, 
and at each ride, with a new and most graceful style of 
trimming, for which we refer to our print; it is composed 
of satin, and edged with blond lace; a row of the latter 
stands up round the bust, and finishes the bottom of the 
Uret sleeve. The trimming of the skirt consists of a broad 
rouleau at the edge of the border ; it is surmounted by a 
row of festoons, consisting of three smaller rouleaus placed 
near each other; above this trimming is a broad crape 
bouiUonie ; the bouillons formed by satin bands, and termi¬ 
nating in festoons, which are trimmed with blond laco, and 
approach the others, but in a contrary direction; three 
small satin rouleaus, which imitate slightly the scroll of the 
bouillons , surmounts them. This dress is, both for novelty 
and elegance, a ch^f-d' oeuvre. Head-dress of hair, disposed 
in full curls on the temples, and arranged in two large bows 
behind; one of them is composed of a plaited band. A large 
bouquet of field flowers is placed behind, and surmounts 
the bows; a smaller one is inserted in the bow on the right 
side, and one to correspond with it, is placed on the left side 
of the ceinture. 

Fig. 1. A back view of the hat of the first evening dress. 

Fig. 2. A back view, half length, of the second evening 
dress. 


PLATE THE FOURTH. 

EVENING DRESS. 

A dress of white crape over white satin ; the corsage is 
cut excessively low, and disposed in drapery across the 
bosom, but with very little fulness. BSret sleeve, finished 
with a quilling of pointed net. Canezou of blue satin ; it is 
made en demi redingote, and displays the bust very much ; 
the lappels, which are very large, are cut in irregular dents. 
Blue satin ceinture tied at the side in short bows and long 
ends. The trimming of the skirt consists of a row of fes¬ 
toons formed of three open chains of blue ribbon, the fes¬ 
toons are looped by a yellow fancy flower, and a light 
bouquet of wild flowers is placed in each. The hair is 
dressed in a very novel style, the hind hair is arranged on 
the summit of the head in two large light open bows, one 
formed by a soft band, the other by a braided one; a soft 
band twined lightly round supports them in their elevated 
position. The front hair is dressed in very full curls at the 
sides of the face. A fancy bandeau goes round the forehead, 
a bouqnet of roses with their foliage droops over the curls 
on the left side, and a similar bouquet is placed in a per¬ 
pendicular direction close to the bows of hair: gold ear¬ 
rings ; necklace gold and emeralds. 

MORNING DRESS. 

A redingote of gros de Naples; the colour is a near shade 
of fawn, partially open in front, over a high dress of jaco- 
not muslin ; the body of the latter is plaited in front in the 
style of a gentleman’s shirt, and finished round the 
throat with a double frill; the shirt is finished with 
a very narrow flounce, arranged to correspond with the 
collarette , and placed immediately above the hem. The 
corsage of the redingote plain behind, and disposed in full 
folds before, wraps across to the left side, leaving a little of 
the top of the under dress visible. Square collar. Sleeve 
h flmbecilte. A Gothic border is embroidered in Saxon 
green silk in the Tunic style round the upper part of the 
bem, and up the fronts to the waist; the collar is em¬ 
broidered in a smaller pattern to correspond. Purple velvet 
hat of the chapeau eapete shape? the crown, of a very novel 
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form, is adorned with a fulness of green satin on one side; 
a bandeau and knots of satin ribbon complete the trim¬ 
ming, the brim is decorated on the inside with knots of 
ribbon to correspond. 

WALKING DRESS. 

A pelisse of pale rose coloured grot det Indet , cortage tmi 
and manche h la Marie. The pelerine and the trimming of 
the front are black velvet, the former is round, the latter 
arranged in the style of a broken cone, very narrow at the 
waist but very broad at the bottom ; both the pelerine and 
the trimming are cut in points, which are edged with a 
small rouleau of satin, and a very narrow silk fringe. 
Black velvet hat lined with rose colour, it is finished at the 
edge of the brim with a fall of deep white blond lace, and 
trimmed on the inside with a bandeau and a fill] knot of 
rose colour and white striped ribbon ; the crown is sloped, 
displaying rose coloured satin under the velvet. A knot of 
ribbon is placed on the summit of it, a knot of ribbon and a 
bouquet of fancy flowers adorn each side. 

FASHIONABLE MILLINERY. 

Fig. 1.—A back view of the hat Qf the morning dress. 

Fig. 2.—A half-dress cap composed of embroidered tulle; 
the borders turn back from the face and are very broad, 
and have little fulness ; the front is ornamented with a 
bandeau and knots of rose coloured gauze ribbon, disposed 
partly in bows and partly to resemble tulips ; the crown is 
surrounded with a bandeau and knots on each side, the 
ensemble is of a very light and graceful description. 

Fig. 3.—A purple velvet half-dress hat, trimmed on one 
side of the brim in the cap, still with white blond lace and 
bird of Paradise coloured gauze. A large double fold of 
velvet turns back from the inside of the brim behind, par¬ 
tially shades one side of the crown, and terminates on the 
other in an ornament not unlike a fan. A cluster of velvet 
leaves, intermingled with a very light sprig of foilage, is 
placed on the outside of the brim. 

Fig. 4.—A back view of the hat of the walking dress. 


NEWEST LONDON FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER, 1830. 


Hail Fashion ! Dear Goddess hail! Be thy changes mul¬ 
tiplied and thy caprices without end. Thanks to thy benign 
influence, the industrious and laborious part of our popu¬ 
lation may now meet the rigours of the winter without 
shrinking. Thy fair votaries are flocking from other 
climes to seek in their , own a peaceful and happy home. 
Robed by thee, fair goddess, in thy most fantastic mood, 
the lovely wanderers return to give spirit to trade, bread 
to industry, and all the novelties that have recently ap¬ 
peared in ladies dress, both in France and Italy, to our 
World of Fashion. But when we say all the novelties wc 
are wrong. Mrs. Bell’s fashions are selections , and that 
our readers may judge of the correct and elegant taste with 
which they are made, we hasten to lay before them those 
that we have recently been permitted to inspect in Cleveland 
Row. 

Hats and Bonnets. —Watered silk, velvet, and satin, are 
all in request for morning bonnets. The capote shape is 
much in favour, they are made much smaller and the 
brims closer. Watered silk is always lined either with 
satin or silk plush, so also is satin occasionally. The 
prettiest of those latter have the crown arranged en 
fichu, in a very novel and tasteful manner. A genteel 
hut very plain morning bonnet 9 is composed of black 


velvet or satin, and trimmed with nseudt of the same 
material, with a black bandeau and knots of gauze ribbon 
on the inside. Those of a more tasteful description are 
composed of coloured velvet, lined with white, and 
trimmed with two long feathers placed at the bottom of 
the crown. One has recently been made for a distin¬ 
guished HSgante, of light green velvet, lined with white 
velvet. There is something rather heavy in this style of 
bonnet, which besides can only suit ladies who are deli¬ 
cately fair : satin does better for linings, if the bonnet is 
not composed entirely of velvet of the same colour; where 
that is the case, rich full winter colours are prefert©#. ; 
they are trimmed with satin ribbons, either black or of the 
same colour ; some arc adorned with feathers; black blond 
lace is used both with feathers and ribbons. 

A good many carriage hats are of apricot coloured velvet, 
trimmed with ribbons of the same colour. A very novel 
hat is composed of rose coloured satin, trimmed on the top 
of the crown with a piece of the same materials looped in 
the centre, and forming a species of fan on each side; on 
the left side, and a little behind is a similar ornament, one 
of the extremities of it touches the brim, the interior of 
which is trimmed with black blond lace; two rose-coloured 
feathers tipped with black are placed in front of the crown. 

Hats are something smaller, the brims are also closer at 
the ears and behind, but they are still of the usual width 
across the forehead. Those with ribbons to correspond in 
colour, are certainly most in favour; however, black velvet 
hats lined with green, and trimmed with green ribbons 
figured in a great variety of patterns in black, are very 
fashionable. 

Out-DoorCostump.. —Mantles are as much in estimation 
as ever. Those which we described last month have lost 
nothing of their attraction, and some new ones for the 
opera, Ac. Ac., have appeared ; one of the most elegant 
and admired of these we have given in our print; it was 
made by Mrs. Bell for a lady of high rank, the elegance of 
whose taste is universally acknowledged. 

Velvet and satin are the materials most in favour for wad¬ 
ded pelisses, which now begin to be very much in request. 
Several of the former are made with a pelerine pointed be¬ 
fore and behind, which, as well as the large square collar, is 
trimmed with black blond lace. , 

Satin pelisses have the corsage and the fronts of the skirt 
trimmed with velvet; the trimming is frequently arranged 
in the front of the dress in the form of a broken cone. The 
pelerine is composed of velvet, or else instead of a pelerine 
there is a very large velvet falling collar. 

Silk plush is also frequently employed for trimming 
pelisses ; one of the most elegant that we have seen is of 
marshmallows coloured satin, trimmed with a very broad 
revert in plush to correspond. The pelerine was also of 
plush trimmed with very rich fringe. 

Corsets. —Among the novelties now in preparation at 
Mrs.Bell’s, are several new inventions in corsets; we are for¬ 
bidden to enter into any description of them, therefore we 
shall only say that her unrivalled taste and skill in that branch 
of business has been properly estimated in high quarters, as 
she has been honoured with the appointment of corset 
maker to their Royal Highnesses the Duchess of Kent* 
One of the improvements, and that an inestimable one 
to ladies who regard their health, is the omission of 
all superfluous steel, and all pressure upon the chest, 
or danger of eancer is thus avoided; the natural grace 
and-elegance of the figure, not only displayed but height* 
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cned,. and a much greater degree of support is afforded 
to the shape than is bestowed by the stiff and uncomforta¬ 
ble corsets in general use. 

Materials and colours or dresses. —Woollen mate¬ 
rials of various descriptions, particularly chaiy, which we 
make to equal if not to surpass the French material, are 
coming very much into favour in morning and evening 
half dress. Cottelme is one of the novelties most in 
request. Dark colours, as violet, dark green, and blue, are 
much worn, but not so much as granite, eoiitaire , and tm- 
mortelle. In addition to the materials we spoke of last 
month in full dress, we must now put velvet and various 
kinds of figured satin; rose colour, gold colour, light 
green, and poraona green are favourite colours for evening 
dresses. 

Rippled Silk. —This chaste and original article for 
dresses, which has received the pereonal patronage qf the 
Queen, is likely to be equally patronized by the public, as 
in elegant simplicity it has not been surpassed by any pre¬ 
ceding effect, whether of the loom or the needle; and for 
-mourning it is peculiarly appropriate. 

Make op Dresses in Half and Full Dress.—N o 
alteration has taken place in eoreagee crossed or in 
drapery, but most of those which are made plain, are 
adorned with double jockeys, which descend en pelerine to 
me bottom of the waist, they are trimmed either with 
fringe, blond lace or embroidery to correspond with the 
trimming of the skirt. Long sleeves remain as usual, with 
one exception, and that is completely novel; the bouffant at 
top is extremely wide, and shorter than usual, and from 
thence to the wnst it is arranged in close plaits, disposed 
in an oblique direction. 

Manv eoreagee , in full dress, are arranged en ccsur, by very 
urge plaits on the back aud front of the bust. Others are 
disposed en pelerine before and behind, with a point to each, 
that of the front is lower than the eeinture. A very novel 
•nd elegant coreage , open before, was adorned with large 
leaves disposed in palms, with spaces between on each side. 
A three quarter height coreage, half open, is fastened at the 
bottom by four diamond buttons. Short sleeves continue 
of the btret form. 

Trimmings. —Trimmings are coming much into favour, 
satin or velvet cut in points, dents, or foliages, and placed 
above the hem, are much used in evening dress. Nothing 
is more elegant for grand costume, than blond lace, ar¬ 
ranged either in plain or drapery flounces. Embroidery in 
coloured silks, mingled sometimes with gold, is also worn 
in full dress. Some of these trimmings are in small flowers 
of different, but very vivid colours; a very small rouleau 
forms the stalk of the wreath, and serpentines round the 
border. We see also some dresses embroidered round the 
border in laige fancy flowers, placed at some distance from 
each other. An elegant trimming is composed of palms, 
formed of large leaves, disposed obliquely from the bottom 
of the robe as high as the knee; with small flowers placed 
in the intervals, and a still more original one is formed by 
Gothic patterns intermingled with flowers. 

Lingerie. —The chemieette is to the dress of an English 
what the mouchoir de poche , is to that of a French 
iiegante , a sort of criterion of the wearer's taste. Mrs. Bell 
has been particularly happy in the selection which she has 
made of chemteettee and canezoue lor morning and evening 
dress. The first are of cambric or muslin beautifully em¬ 
broidered, and trimmed in some instances with narrow lace. 
The others of blond lace, or of embroidered tulle of the 


* most elegant forms. The chemieettee h revere , and the cane- 
zone h troie collerettee , are particularly novel. The first add 
an elegant finish to those low dresses that have eoreagee 
crossed; the others which turn back before in the redingote 
style, give to a plain silk or merinos deehabille , the air of an 
elegant morning dress. 

Fashionable Head-dresses. —Velvet is this month still 
more in favour than last for dress hats; they have not al¬ 
tered in size, but the most novel are turned up on one side, 
and decorated with two long ostrich feathers. 

The crowns of crape hats are round, and the brim cut 
out in such a manner that one part is turned up over the 
other. Some crape hats*are adorned with feathers, others 
with flowers, particularly with a beautiful fancy flower, 
called the colUcoma; it has a foliage of bright green, with 
oblong leaves of amaranth colour, which surround small 
white flowers, disposed in Epi. 

Birete and turbans seem in equal estimation. Some of 
the most novel of the former are composed of gauze, and 
ornamented with six marabouts, disposed en rayon r, on the 
inside of the brim, and a bouquet of marabouts on the front 
of the crown. 

Blond lace caps are not so much worn since birete have 
come more into favour, but they are still adopted by many 
iUgantee. The trimmings of the most novel are narrower, 
and have very little fulness ; they are adorned with small 
flowers, arranged either in wreaths or bouquets, and 
placed on one side only. 

Fashionable colours are, besides those that we have 
already mentioned, azure-blue, lavender, vapeur and dove- 
colour. _ 

NEWEST PARISIAN FASHIONS, 
from the most authentic sources. 

Hats and Bonneis. — Plucke de eoie begins to be in 
favour for morning bonnets; it is worn in various colours, 
but white, lined with rose-colour, is considered most 
elegant. Those of rose-colour, lined with white, are also 
in favour ; the first are ornamented only with a very large 
nceud of white satin, arranged in the style of a cockade. 
Those of rose-colour are trimmed with rose-coloured 
ribbons, figured with black, or sometimes with two short 
black feathers. 

Hats of satin or watered silk, particularly those of rose- 
colour or blue, are frequently trimmed with black feathers, 
black blond lace, or black silk plush; this material and 
satin are a very good mixture, much better than satin and 
gauze. Flowers are no longer worn in promenade hats, not 
even winter flowers. 

Silk plush hats, lined with the same material, begin to 
be much in request; the ribbons that trim them ace always 
edged with an effiU. 

The most elegant promenade capotee , if composed of silk 
or satin, have till now been adorned at the edge with a 
deep fall of white blond lace ; they are at present trimmed 
with a double ruche of tulle , disposed in large round plaits. 

Out-door Costume. —Mantles and pelisses, which in 
fact are the same thing with a different name, since a 
French pelisse is to all intents ana purposes a cloak, are 
now generally adopted for the promenade. Those of 
Cachemire de lame , striped in large stripes, are most in 
favour, plaids having declined in estimation. Black and 
red, or green and brown, are the colours preferred. There 
are some, also, the stripes of which are excessively broad, 
and of three or four different colours. 
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The most fashionable pelisses are composed of black 
satin, and lined with blue or pongeau pehtche. A large 
collar, which falls as low as the waist, is edged with a very 
broad fringe, which is one half black, and the other the 
colour of the lining. A few mantles, composed of plain 
merinos, with black velvet collars, have appeared, but they 
are not generally adopted. 

Home Dress. —A favourite costume for home is com¬ 
posed of a edingote of black pro# de Naples, plain corsage 
with a small collar and lappels. Sleeve of the demi gigot 
form; a collarette of plaited muslin ; an azure blue ribbon, 
figured with black, tied in a bow round the throat; a lace 
cap, the border partially shading the face, and partially 
turned back by bows of ribbon, to correspond with that on 
the neck. No trinkets—it is mauvais ton to wear any 
jewellery in home dress. 

Another, and in our opinion more tasteful style of dress 
for home, is a robe of chaly, in columns of green and violet 
flowers, upon a shamov ground. High corsage, plain at 
the top, and having a little fulness at the bottom of the 
waist, before and behind. Sleeve, ft la Medicis ; a ruche of 
tulle round the neck, fastened in front by a knot of violet 
and green ribbon; the ceinture corresponds. A black gros 
de Naples apron, trimmed round with plaited ribbon. The 
coiffure is a white lac e fichu, arranged with a little fulness 
over the forehead, so as to have something of the appear¬ 
ance of a cap border, and tied in a careless knot under the 
chin. The slippers must bo black prunella; they are 
de rigeur for home dress. 

While we are upon the subject of embroidery, let us not 
forget the pretty mouchoirs depoche. Lady Morgan has taken 
carfc that every body should know what an important ne¬ 
cessary it is to the toilet of a Parisian eUgante. Those 
now in favour are embroidered in wreaths, which sur¬ 
mount the hem, always very broad; this embroidery, and 
that at each corner, covers nearly half the handkerchief. 
The cypher of the wearer is worked in the centre. The 
Gothic patterns which ornament the corners, are extremely 
rechercM ; some represent old cathedrals and other ancient 
edifices. 'The most novel pocket handkerchiefs are of cam¬ 
bric, embroidered in cachemere worsted, of different co¬ 
lours. Some merveilleuses have this embroidery, intermin¬ 
gled with gold and silver. 

Make and materials op dresses. —Draperies, either tight 
or crossed, and pelerines of the same material, or of velvet. 
Such is the form of the corsage in negligd. Dress gowns are 
cut low, and for the most part adorned with a revere, which 
forms a heart before and behind; the ornament must be 
arranged en caur , whether it is a revere or a row of blond 
lace which falls over. 

Matildas composed of velvets, are very pretty with satin 
dresses; they are bordered on each side by dents to cor¬ 
respond, with a band a quarter of an pll deep, which turns 
the bottom of the robe ; we must observe that the border 
of the dress is cut in dents round the top only. 

These Matildas arc made also in black velvet, upon 
changeable taffetas, or else of tbe predominent colour of 
the taffetas; if, for example, the dress is green and orange, 
the ornament must be green ; if violet and green, the Ma¬ 
tilda must be violet. 

When these dresses are cut low, the corsage ft revere is 
perfectly appropriate; the revere is in velours ft dents, and 
under it a low plain corsage, of the material of the robe. 
Dresses composed of satin or reps ars trimmed with blond 
lace, or small rouleaus j but let the material be whatever 


It may, the dress can be worn without trimming. We 
must observe, however, that this simplicity agrees better 
with merinos, gros de Naples , or those materials composed 
of silk and wool, than with others of a more dressy de¬ 
scription. 

Morning visiting, dress. —A simply elegant dresB 5 Is a 
robe of iron-grey gros de Naples , with a pelerine ft dents , 
of embroidered muslin. A capote of rose coloured groe de 
Naples, trimmed with neeuds of gauze. A knot for the 
neck in plaid gros de Naples. A watch with a short chain, 
and both enamelled. Brodequins of light grey English 
leather, and Swiss gloves. 

Costume de Spectacle. —The most elegant half-dress 
toilettes are decidedly those of the fair visitors of the 
Theatre Italien; one that struck us as peculiarly tasteful, 
was a redsngote of white chaly ; the corsage was arranged 
in very full folds, the sleeves of the usual width at tbe 
upper part, had the fulness arranged en boiffimt half way 
from the wrist to the elbow, by four hsires of white satin. 
The ceinture of white satin was fastened in front by a gold 
buckle, forming the cypher of the wearer. A square foil¬ 
ing collar waa also edged with a liserS of white satki, to 
correspond with the sleeve. A small blue gauze fichu, 
formed a cravat, fastened in a knot in front, and In the 
centre of the knot sparkled a large agrafe, composed of 
different coloured gems. 

Head-dresses. — Coiffures en ckeveux are returning to 
their ordinary dimensions. The Chinese, with their un¬ 
graceful and singular hoight, are in worse taste, and less 
worn than the cogues and bows fastened by a comb on the 
summit of the head, without being brought high. The 
tufts of curh are equally large on each side of the forehead. 

We shall endeavour to describe the bead dresses of hair, 
which have been most admired at the Italian Opera. The 
front hair was disposed in a tuft of light curls on each side 
of the forehead ; the hind hair was turned up in two or 
three soft but full bows, which were sustained by a tor¬ 
toiseshell comb, with an open worked gallery. A cockade 
of gause ribon, either flowered or ft mills raise, was placed 
in front on the summit of the head ; it was composed of 
four or five bows without ends, or else of a double rosette 
with two ends. 

Turbans composed of gold and silver gauze, with ends 
falling low in the neck, and trimmed with fringe to cor¬ 
respond, are much in favour. 

ChaU8sure. —Winter brings with it a rich style of churns^ 
sure; bottines have resumed their vogue; they are com¬ 
posed of velvet, or of black satin, and trimmed with fur 
or fringe; wadded slippers, and those of velvet, are also in 
favour; and we have to announce a new invention, the 
petitee bottines of Castorme, to be drawn over full dress 
chaussures. They answer the double purpose of keeping 
the leg and foot warm, and of preserving the delicate fresh¬ 
ness of the slippers. 

Jewellery. —Ear-rings are very long; they are en 
grappes, either of burnished or dead gold. 

Neck-chains are mostly composed of plain chainens, there 
are very few chased. 

Bracelets, ft plaques, are as much worn as ever; softie are 
plain, others chased, and many incrusted with p^cious 
stones; the clasps are enamelled. 

Several ladies wear bracelets of black velvet in prome¬ 
nade dress, with clasps of enamelled gold, of the form of a 
serpent. The bracelet is fastened by three small buttons— 
the serpent is only for ornament. 
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BIOGRAPHY AND GENEALOGY OF THE NOBILITY 
OP THE UNITED KINGDOM OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND ; 

WITH ANECDOTES ILLUSTRATIVE AMD CHARACTERISTIC. 


“ Herefor mqmrmg minds a field expands. 

Which, reaped with industry , applause commands '* 

LXXIV.—(BngUfth earls. 


EARL FITZW1LLIAM. 

“ A name so honoured that its fruits shall bloom 
Despite the chilly grave or marble tomb; 

And, like the wave that rolls its foamy way. 

From age to age live on, nor feel decay.”—J ones. 

That venerable and most excellent nobleman, William 
Wentworth Fitzwilliam, D. C. L., of whom it is but jus¬ 
tice to s&y that, even in his advanced years, he keeps up his 
reputation in all its height and splendour, and that a noble 
train of actions will be by him bequeathed to preserve his 
fame in life and motion, holds the honours and titles of his 
ancient family as the fourth Earl of Fitzwilliam. 

His lordship was born the 30th May, 1748, and is, there¬ 
fore, in his eighty-second year; and, besides that we have 
mentioned, bears the titles of Viscount Milton of Nor- 
borough, in the county of Northampton, and Lord Fitz¬ 
william, Baron of Milton, in the peerage of England ; Earl 
Fitzwilliam, Viscount Milton, and Baron Fitzwilliam of 
Lifford, in the peerage of Ireland. 

The family of Fitz-William (for so was it in the olden 
time written) is as ancient as it has been renowned; for 
we find that in 1565, Hugh Fitz-William Esq. of Sprotburgh, 
collected the records of his family, that his descendant, Sir 
William Fitz-Godric, was cousin to King Edward the Con¬ 
fessor ; and that Sir William Fitzwilliam was ambassador 
at the court of William, Duke of Normandy, then as mar- 
-shall of his army in 1066, and for his valour at (for King 
Harold) the fatal fight of Hastings was presented by the 
conqueror with a scarf takfcn from his own arm. This 
famed and courageous gentleman was the father of Sir Wil¬ 
liam Fitzwilliam, Lord of Elmlcy, who caused a cross to be 
set up in the high street of Sprotburgh, upon which were 
inscribed these lines. We quote them the more readily, 
because the hospitality they inculcate has ever been prac¬ 
tised by Sir William’s descendants, and on a more princely 
scale than could have been afforded by the original philan¬ 
thropist. The roughness of the poetry is quite mollified 
by the humanity of the sentiment.— 

* “ Who is hungry and list will eate. 

Let him come to Sprotburgh for his meate; 

And for a night and for a day 

His horse shall have both corn and hay, 

And no man shall ask him when he goeth away/’ 

2 B 


From this worthy gentleman came William Fitzwilliam, 
Esq. of Milton, and Game’s Park Hall. He was elevated to 
the peerage of Ireland in 1620 by the title of Lord Fitz¬ 
william of Lifford, in the county of Donegal. To him 
succeeded William, the second Lord ; and then came Wil¬ 
liam, the third Lord , who, on the 21st July, 1716, was 
further honoured by being created Viscount Milton, in the 
county of Westmeath, and Earl Fitzwilliam, of the county 
of Tyrone; thus being the first “ Earl” of the family. 

He was succeeded by his eldest surviving son John, who, 
on being called where the mightiest and the lowliest must 
equally travel, the “ road to dusty death,” bequeathed his 
title to his only son William, the third Bari. This noble¬ 
man was, on the 19th April, 1742, by King George the 
Second, commanded to be enrolled among the peers of 
England under the title of Lord Fitzwilliam, Baron of 
Milton, in the county of Northampton; and on the 6th Sep¬ 
tember, 1746, was raised to an English Viscountry and 
Earldom, as Viscount Milton and Earl Fitzwilliam of 
Norborough, in the same county. In 1744 he married 
Lady Anne Wentworth, eldest daughter of Thomas, Mar¬ 
quis of Buckingham, by whom he had William, bis suc¬ 
cessor, and seven other children. His lady died the 4th 
May, 1759. 

Then came, as we have before stated, William Went¬ 
worth Fitzwilliam, the present revered nobleman, and 
who, as we have shown, was born 30th May, 1748, and 
succeeded to the honours as fourth Earl , upon the demise 
of his father, an event which took place 9th August, 1756. 
In 1770 his lordship married Charlotte, the youngest daugh¬ 
ter of William, Earl of Besborough, by whom he had 
Charles William and six other children. 

Of the Earl it may be truly said, that his life has been, 
for the greater part of a very long period, one of extreme 
usefulness, great activity, and considerate beneficence. In¬ 
deed, although an eloquent authority has said that “ even 
the greatest actions of a celebrated person labour under this 
disadvantage, that, however surprising and extraordinary 
they may be, they are no more than what are expected from 
him although, we say Addison has affirmed this, yet He 
(Lord Fitzwilliam) possesses the happy art (if art is a term 
which can be applied to so undeceptive a character), so to 
square his actions that expectation is fed by performance, 
and all are satisfied. 

No “ restless candidate for glory,” no hunter after place 
nor fisher for pensions, he was, in 1795, for a short period, 
appointed Lord Lieutenant of Ireland ; but, unfortunately, 
it has been deemed for the sister country, he was not per¬ 
mitted long to exert the integrity of his principles and the 
energies of his character in the high office which few, if 
any, were or are better calculated to honour. Nay, when 
he sleeps soundly and his dwelling is no longer in stately 
castle but in a narrow house, who will not exclaim—Peace 
to his manes ! and add, 

“ Goodness and He fill up one monument ?” 

The heir to his honours and estates we have stated to be 
Charles William Lord Milton, who was bom the 4th 
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May, 1786; it must now be added, that on the 8th July, 
1816, he married Mary, daughter of Thomas, first Lord 
Dundas, hy whom he had issue William Charles, bora in 
1812, and ten other “ olive branches.” As Lord Milton, 
he is High Steward of Hull, Custos Rotulorum of the Soke 
of Peterborough, and Recorder of Higham Ferrers.* 

The conduct of public men—we mean such as by their 
talents, situation, or habits, make them so—is so much 
before the world, that it were repeating foregone conclu¬ 
sions to “ prate of their whereabout/* Now, Lord Milton 
has been, as the term is understood, decidedly a public 
man. As one of, and probably the most active represen¬ 
tatives of the greatest countv in England, (need we name 
Yorkshire?) he very much distinguished himself; and al¬ 
though we are not prepared to affirm that all his views of 
national policy or general rights were correct, it must still 
be conceded that the Member qf Parliament has never dis¬ 
graced the man; and that the nobleman has proved him¬ 
self at heart a Briton. 

Lord Fitzwilliam, and to recur to the present Earl, is 
also, what has been ever deemed in England a character 
making almost a part of the institutions, certainly the cus¬ 
toms of our country—namely, a sportsman. The hunting 
field was dear to him, but the turf was dearer. Yet, as did 
his father, 

(“ Name not to die by shot or thrust, 

Nor perish in the earth's dull dust") 

he followed, patronized its amusements, not for profit, but a 
far better feeling; not for gaming designs, but generous 
intentions. He knew racing was an ancient and king- 
honoured sport; that it encouraged a fine species of a noble 
animal, and he patronized it: he felt that a race meeting 
conduced in no trivial degree to the support of the indus¬ 
trious tradespeople within the vortex of its influences, and 
he heeded not money to uphold it. He was proud (for 
nature is omnipotent), if his horses won ; but if they were 
defeated bis regret was little, for the end to the community 
was answered. We have seen the late Earl of Fitz¬ 
william arrive upon the Doncaster Course (have con¬ 
versed with him many a time aud oft in the Steward’s 
Stand ), and who of all the splendid parties entered it so 
nobly—so old fashionably gorgeous ? There were the six, 
sixteen-hand high, proud crested coach-horses, the neatly 
dressed postillion, the well-fed, jolly-jowled, nosegay-coated 
coachman ; then the emblazoned carriage itself (very 
different from the Lord Mayor's, but quite as intrinsically 
valuable ,-) besides these, the outriders before and behind; 
as for the company within 

“-Honour was with them, 

And acclamation rent her voice to give 
A welcome worthy such—/' 

To be sure, the Marquis of Londonderry’s pageant (for 
it was so), was nearly equal to the heart-whole Earl's, 
particularly when in 1825 the former so well officiated as 
Steward of the Doncaster Meeting, and officiated like a 
soldier (as he is), so gallantly, but we do not think it quite 

* This amiable, this admirable Lady is now alas ! to be 
numbered with the dead! Since our “ Genealogy” was 
penned, the “ last enemy” has made an inroad upon the 
home and happiness of the Fitzwilliam family, and Lord 
Milton in particular, by almost suddenly claiming her as 
his own. The day before her demise she attended divine 
service in the parish church. 


equalled Lord Fitzwilliam’* ; at all events, it did not 
surpass it. 

Such is the present Earl's spirit of behaviour; such, 
we feel assured, will be the succeeding Earl’s course of 
conduct. 

The motto of the family is as wholesome as it is pithy ; 
that we should hold the reins hard to passion; or, to 
speak moro literally , that we should bound our appetites bp 
our reason —(the original, good reader, is Appetitus ratione 
parent ) —is a lesson few, but wilfully blind scholars, would 
neglect, none but woefully bigotted aspirants would decry. 
For, as Cardinal Richelieu used to say, that unfortunate 
and imprudent were but two words for the same thing; so 
it is certain, a great part of good or ill fortune rises out of 
right or wrong measures and schemes of life. The Fitz- 
williams have had no occasion to con this precept, but 
they have not slighted it; yet, though munificent them¬ 
selves, that lesson they give to others, and the world will 
profit by perfecting itself in it. 

The town residence of the Family is in Grosvenor Square ; 
its Seats are Milton, near Peterborough, Northampton¬ 
shire ; Wentworth House, near Rotherham, Yorkshire; 
aud Malton, in the county of Wicklow; “ and let the name 
flourish for aye !** 


PRINCE DE TALLEYRAND. 

“ One held to be exceeding learned, sirs, 

Full of such skill as makes diplomacy , 

A very wondrous art: nay marvel not, 

That I should shew amidst the waves of strife, 
He floated wreckless still."— The Envoy, 1672. 


The circumstance of this foreign Nobleman y and decidedly 
public character, having come among us as the accredited 
agent to this country, from Philippe the First, and the 
French-people, is in itself reason sufficient to have stimu¬ 
lated our present effort; namely, that of presenting an 
accurate portrait of Him, to our friends and readers. In 
accomplishing this object, it will scarcely he deemed ne¬ 
cessary to attempt even an outline of his long and varied 
career, since not only has that career been woven, as it 
were, into the political history of Europe, (not to extend 
the web to other quarters of the globe,) for the last forty or 
fifty years ; but because many interesting particulars of this 
extraordinary man may be found in the pages of the Novem¬ 
ber number of this Magazin^ In those pages, the cha¬ 
racteristics of the Ambassador’s life, the motives of his 
actions are amply developed, and impartially delivered. 
We have then, to observe here, that the Prince de 
Talleyrand is a junior branch of the house of Perigord, 
and that we first find him emerging from the common 
herd of mankind, and dashing into notoriety, as the Abbi 
of that name. Promotion soon followed, for persuasion 
dwelt on his lips, and “ he'd a tongue could”—in short 
the Abbi became Bishop d’Autun ! Then started revolu¬ 
tion, the death of rulers t the flight of Princes, the emigra¬ 
tion of ecclesiastics, “ changes perplexing monarchy ;’* so 
that citizenship came into tune, and, like the Third Richard, 
the hero of our observations, exclaimed ” we’ll not be out 
of fashion,” and became Citizen Talleyrand. 

Then startling the world by the intrepidity of his deeds, 
and the dash of his ambition, reigned 
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“ The man of thousand thrones. 

Who strewed the earth with hostile bones,” 
Napoleon Buonaparte *. The consequence wap, that 
another upward step upon the ladder of life and promo¬ 
tion was gained, and the Citizen gave way to the more 
aristocratic title of Prince—the Prince de Benevento ! 
Other changes followed, and other rulers succeeded; the 
conqueror at Austerlitz and Jena, but the discomfited at 
Moscow and Leipric became an exile and a prisoner, and 
the reign of the Bourbon's was once more re-established. 
Need we add the rest ? Is it necessary to repeat, that 
through all chances and revolutions Talleyrand has main¬ 
tained a commanding character for acuteness of judgment, 
and ability of action, which have, even when towers and 
temples toppled into dust, not only preserved him from 
harm, but elevated him to prosperity. In fact made him 
what he is ; namely, Ambassador from the Son qf Egalite , 
and the French-people to the Court qf Si. James. 

In our last we did justice to the politeness of manners, and 
the elegance of language, which have done so much to 
advance the success of the Prince Talleyrand’s political 
and diplomatic career; although age must necessarily have 
somewhat impaired the influence of those, this extraor¬ 
dinary man yet exhibits their power to a degree rarely 
surpassed and not often rivalled. The Duke of Welling¬ 
ton has frequently admitted the truth of this, with re¬ 
ference to the conduct of the representative of France at 
the Congress of Vienna, and the hero of Waterloo still 
allows, that the Ambassador of the French-people has not 
degenerated from him who was so conspicuous in the 
deliberations of that Congress of Sovereigns at the capital 
of the Austrian-dominions. 

Such is the public personage we have thus selected to be 
introduced to our readers, aud the leading particulars of 
whose advance we have endeavoured rapidly to sketch ; we 
have only in conclusion, to hope, that he will prove in 
part the instrument of seconding the wise and benevolent 
wish of our own beloved monarch, namely, between us 
and our allies, 44 to cultivate a good understanding, and to 
maintain inviolate all the engagements subsisting with 
those allies, continuing our diplomatic relations, and 
friendly intercourse with the French Court.”* 


THE KING’S PAGE. 

A TALE OF FRANCE. 

44 Oh Love! Oh happiness! is not your home 
Far from the crowded street, the lighted hall? 

Are ye not dwellers in the valleys green, 

In the white cottage ?”—L. E. L. 

“ The lily bloom’d in her lowly cot, and her guardian sire 
was there.”— Wordsworth. 


Chivalrous and brave were the heroes that comprised the 
Court of Henri Quatre ; in the battle-field the lance was 
struck with the fiercest impulse, and the avenging sword 


* It is a fact that Talleyrand used but in vain, his in¬ 
fluence to deter Buonaparte from undertaking the in¬ 
vasion of Russia; but the evil genius of the latter was 
more than a match for the foresight of the former. It 
may be better as it is. 


made fire upon every helmet and breast-plate on which it fell ’ 
glory was the soldier’s mistress, and to her alone his devo¬ 
tions seemed to be paid ; but it was not really so, for with 
the return of peace a new life was taken up, and the heroes 
of the tented field became the slaves of their ladies’ bou¬ 
doir ; the burnished arms and glittering casques were su¬ 
perseded by the soft silken robes that befitted hours of 
dalliance, and the sword and the spear became exchanged 
for the light guitar, whose dulcet melody was heard in every 
fair-one's chamber, and its notes resounded from grove and 
bower, when the 44 mid-day sun was burning high,” or 
in the softer hours of twilight, when all things seemed to 
mingle in harmony and repose, whispering peace and com¬ 
fort to the breaking heart, and rapture to the happy. The 
leader of the gallants, the chief minister of pleasure, from 
whom the rest derived their inspiration, was Henri himself. 
Intrepid and fearless in the hour of battle, he was as emi¬ 
nent for his gallantry in the halcyon days of peace, and the 
example of the monarch was eagerly adopted by his fol¬ 
lowers. Sully, the good, the virtuous Sully, alone, dared 
to represent to his master the folly into which his impe¬ 
tuous passion often carried, him ; but the remonstrances of 
the minister, although allowed and respected, became 
speedily drowned in the riotous gallantry of his more es¬ 
teemed associates. Among these, the Mareschal de Turenne 
held the highest place in his affections ; he hail fought and 
bled by Henri’s side, his valour was acknowledged by the 
people, and Henri loved him ; but the disposition of Tu¬ 
renne was altogether different to that of the monarch ; the 
latter guiding his every action by the rule of honour ; the 
other, hot, rash, and unthinking, often glossing over dis¬ 
honourable deeds in his pursuit. There was a youth, too, 
in the palace, who enjoyed no inconsiderable share of 
Henri’s regard; one of hi9 pages, who had frequently at¬ 
tended him in the field, and in one instance had preserved 
his life at the extreme hazard of his own; this noble action 
endeared him to the monarch, who had him constantly 
about his person. The history of the page, however, could 
never be ascertained ; he bad been introduced to the king’s 
service by a nobleman, since dead, and the youth, Victor, 
himself, refused to answer any enquiries upon the subject; 
and when the king alluded to it, the only reply was tears. 
He was evidently the child of misfortune, though the glare 
and glitter of the court had thrown a bright veil over his 
sorrows, and the warrior boy, as Henri frequently termed 
him, had become the most gay and joyous youth about the 
court. . Towards the Mareschal de Turenne, however, the 
absorbing attention of Victor was directed, and often his 
replies bore mysterious import; Turenne’s schemes of 
gallantry were discovered, and most frequently destroyed 
by the page, who seemed dearly to enjoy the triumph he 
had won, and the mental distraction of the warrior. Yet 
Turenne dared not resent the many insults offered him, for, 
independent of the interdiction of the monarch, there was 
something in the boy’s manner that awed him, and he shrunk 
even from his laughing reproof. 

One clear and beautiful Summer's evening, Henri was 
walking in the romantic gardens of the palace, scheming 
new plans of pleasure, and anticipating the brilliant assem¬ 
blage of beauty that would gem the festival of the night, 
when accidentally the tearful looks of his warrior boy met 
his glance, and he immediately exclaimed— 

“ Victor, my boy, why those tears? but now thou wert 
enjoying some mad-cap folly thou hadst played upon Tu¬ 
renne ; he would have chastised thee but for my Inter- 
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ference, but you seemed in your laughing revelry to despise 
his threats.*' 

44 Ah, sire !** exclaimed the page , 44 to you I dare reveal, 
that while the smile played upon my burning cheek, shame, 
sorrow, and indignation pervaded my heart, for he up- . 
braided me with the mystery of my poor parents. Did all 
men resemble him, what would have been the fate of 
Victor!’* 

“ Banish those reflections, my child; that face was never 
moulded for a tear to sully its pure brightness. I will con¬ 
fess, my admiration has been raised why thou should'st 
still conceal thy father's name, even from myself,—still I 
commend thy caution;—it may be, that he is a foe to Henri 
and to France!** 

44 Oh no!" impetuously exclaimed the page, 41 for the 
beloved Henri he would have shed his blood—would yield 

his life! But there has been-Ah !—excuse me, sire, 

I dare not proceed !** 

44 I will believe thee," rejoined the king; you, doubtless, 
have sufficient reason for this mystery, but of this be sure, 
that Henri Quatre ever is thy friend.* 

The grateful page seized the hand of the monarch, and 
pressing it to his lips, testified his sense of the obligation ; 
then snatching his guitar, he run his fingers wildly over the 
strings, and breathed the warm feelings of his sold.— 

44 My father once fought for the freedom of France, 

And was first the bright fame of his king to advance; 
But alas ! the sad hour,—misfortune’s dire hand, 

Drove my ill-fated sire to a far distant land ; 

Where he grieves in despair, yet I dare not reveal 
The secret which pains my young heart to conceal! 

My heart-broken sire bid me join in the wars, 

And fight in his own darling country’s cause; 

When I eagerly strove victpr’s laurels to gain, 

And rescue from branded opprobrium our name : 
Impetuous I rush’d to the midst of the strife, 

And Heaven led my arm to save Henri’s life!" 

The monarch and his protegei were interrupted by the 
arrival of Turenne, warm with the expected gratification of 
another achievement in the field of beauty. Victor was 
immediately dismissed, and the gay Mareschal proceeded 
to develope his discovery. He had been shooting a short 
distance from Marseilles, and upon entering a woodman’s 
cottage for refreshment, had been entertained by a beautiful 
and unsophisticated creature, who was instantly selected as 
a proper object for the perverted gallantry of the monarch 
and his dissolute companion. The king was in raptures at 
Turenne’s glowing description of the rustic beauty’s charms, 
and instantly ordering proper disguises, they proceeded to 
the woodman’s cottage. 

Though mystery hung so darkly over the fortunes of Vic¬ 
tor’s parent, yet that good old man lived not far distant 
from the spot where Henri and his court were now abiding. 
Victor often trembled lest the old man might be discovered, 
yet he himself, guileless and honest, trusted to the great 
Power that protects the innocent, and laughed his Victor’s 
fears to scorn. Frequently did the son retire from the glare 
and splendour of royalty to enjoy the humble happiness of 
a home, beloved, because it was consecrated by a father’s 
presence, and more endeared to him, because it was also 
the abode of his beloved Marie, a young and beautiful girl, 
who passed as the daughter of the woodman, but she was 
not really so. She was beloved by Victor, and the innocent 
Marie returned that love with all its purity and holiness. 


OF FASHION. 

Victor, his father Eustache, and his beloved Marie, were 
enjoying those domestic pleasures which alone the pure 
of heart may know, haloed by those undying rays of virtue 
which shed brilliancy across the career of life, and which 
even in pain, in anguish, speak consolation to the mourner, 
and whisper peace and resignation to the breaking heart. 

Their home 

Was covered with sweet creeping shrubs, 

Aud had a porch of evergreens : it stood 
Beneath the shelter of a maple tree. 

Whose boughs spread o’er it, like a green tent,— 
*Twas beautiful in summer, with gay flowers, 

Green leaves, and fragrant grass strewn o’er the floor. 
And, In the winter, cheerful with its hearth, 

Where blazed the wood fire. 

Here was the happiness of hearth and home! 

The little family were enjoying their domestic pleasures, 
when a loud knocking was heard at the outer door, and 
Victor instantly recognized the voices of Henri and Tu¬ 
renne. The family were alarmed, but Eustache desiring 
them to abate their fears, led his son into an interior apart¬ 
ment, and then quickly opened the door to the two disguised 
gallants. They introduced themselves as travellers in want 
of some needful refreshment, which was immediately 
granted by the woodman, who assumed an air of gaiety, 
and welcomed his enemies with a smile. 

44 Welcome, welcome, gentleman,” exclaimed he, 44 to 
the best my cottage affords ; ’tis humble, true, but it is 
seasoned with good will, and the hearty welcome of old 
Eustache." 

44 You seem in brave spirits, my good host." 

44 Thus I am always ;—here I live, a merry old wood¬ 
man, contented and happy, for my home is devoid of atre, 
and my meals are prepared by the sweetest child in 
Christendom ;—nay do not blush Marie,—make the stran¬ 
gers welcome; you did not learn to blush of me, you 
rogue." 

44 Turenne engaged the woodman in conversation, while 
Henri accosted the maiden ; the artifice was not unseen by 
Eustache, who narrowly attended every action of his 
guests, though he apparently was absorbed in the humo¬ 
rous conversation of Turenne. Tho approaches of Henri, 
however, became too distressing to Marie for longer endu¬ 
rance, and Eustache instantly pouring wine, solicited the 
King to drink. 

44 Ay!’’ exclaimed the Monarch, 44 to the lovely Marie." 

44 True, she is a good girl," rejoined the woodman, 44 an 
artless, unsophisticated innocent, her heart has never been 
sullied by the vices of a town, nor the licentiousness of a 
Court, where such men as the Marechal de Turenne pre¬ 
side.’’ 

44 Ah !’* exclaimed the King, 44 yon think the Marechal 
an indifferent fellow, ey ?’’ 

44 Indifferent!’’ rejoined the indignant Eustache, 44 he is 
a blot upon humanity. Had Henri known the baseness of 
his heart, I, perhaps, should not have been in this forlorn 
condition ;—perhaps, my child might have proved a meteor 
in the sky of France! But that’s all over now,"—and the 
old man dashed away the tear that trembled upon his 
eyelid. 

44 And what the devil have you to say against Turenne ?*’ 
enquired the astonished Marechal. 

44 What is that to you."—Come drink again. The King, 
—may heaven bless him !’* ' 
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“ Yon lone (row King, then ?'* enquired Henri. 

* * Yes, and have fought for him; my best blood has been 
spent in his service; but time, and the injuries I have 
•experienced, have unnerved my arm, blanched my dark 
hairs, and brought me sorrowing to the grave. But still 
were my country in danger, I would again rush to the field, 
for though my arms might be a little stiff, the more active 
warriors I eould lead on to glory: if I beheld a coward fly, 
I would be a barrier to arrest his progress, and he either 
should return to his duty, or make his way across my 
bleeding corse!" 

“ Excellent old warrior! But tell me friend, why you 
are so embittered against the favourite Marechal of Henri. 
If any secret hangs upon the information, I pledge my 
honour it shall go no farther, and as for my friend, I think 
I can well answer for Aim . Don’t you think I can Phil- 
lippe ?” 

“ Assuredly," exclaimed the hot warrior, eager to learn 
the woodman's mystery. 

“ Well then," commenced Eustache, “ some years ago, 
—I am a bad hand at telling a story; but this is its bur¬ 
then :—some years ago, there were in the French army, two 
generals, the Marquis de Croissy and the Count D’Albert," 

“ Ah !" exclaimed the monarch, in surprise. 

Eustache did not appear to notice the expression of his 
guest, and thus proceeded, “ Nature had blest the Count 
with one fair child, a daughter, of whose beauties an Em¬ 
peror might be proud; the panders of Turenne discovered 
the treasure, and soon reported her to their master, who had 
the vile audacity to propose dishonourable terms to the 
father himself,—even to the noble Count D’Albert l" 

“ Impossible !" ejaculated foe King. 

“ By heaven he did!" rejoined foe woodman, “ and I 
think he must remember to this day the return of foe girl’s 
father to the insolent proposition ; but foe Marechal had 
an horrible revenge; the ruthless tiger, spoiled of his prey, 
laid snares for the indignant parent;—false witnesses were 
suborned, a plot was coloured up the Count, his friend 
the Marquis de Croissy, and their immediate circle of as¬ 
sociates, who had dared to express their sentiments respect¬ 
ing the vicious conduct of Tureune, were implicated, arrest¬ 
ed, tried,—and banished /” 

“ Well, well do 1 remember that important affair," 
replied the Monarch; “ ’twas said too, that foe King 
lamented two such noble warriors should prove traitors—" 

“’Twas false!” interrupted Eustache, “ let him stand 
forward who dare assert the crime, and in his teeth will 
1 hurl back foe lie, the wicked, damning lie !" 

Turenne felt awed by the violent expression, and fierce 
demeanour of the woodman, beneath whose humble aspect, 
there appeared a brighter soul than beams usually in humble 
clay." 

“ And who are you," enquired he, “ that you feel so 
warmly on the subject ?" 

Eustache paused for a moment, and after glancing keenly 
at his enquirer, replied, “ The faitfrful servant of the 
Count, who scorned to leave his master amidst all his suf¬ 
ferings." Henri enquired his fate, and the old man con¬ 
tinued ;—“ He paid foe debt of nature; be was a man 
unused to misfortune, and when it burst so fiercely upon 
his devoted head, he sunk under it, and he died ! In vain 
the Marquis and myself strove to console him. In vain we 
bade him hope for pardon from the King. * *Tis foolish 
hope,’ exclaimed he, * The spirit of happiness has taken 
her flight from my bosom for ever, and all that remains for 


me, is to die!’ He graspod my head in the agony of grief, 
and a deadly paleness spread across his face, his lip became 
livid, and his eyes were fixed in death ; he fell exhausted 
into my arms ! A whisper murmured upon his lips,— 
Eustache, to thee I resign my child,—preserve her from 
Turenne—protect her!" I swore before the face of heaven 
to guard her as my own, tears fell from his pale eyes, and 
his white and chilly hands grasped mine,—he looked upon 
my face, and with that look, he died!" 

The youthful Marie, who had tremblingly listened to the 
woodman’s recital, now fell in tears upon his bosom, 
exclaiming, “ Oh my dear father! no more! no more !" 
The sight was affecting; and to Henri's generous heart it 

S toke a language, forcible as pathetic; he looked expres- 
vely at Turenne, but foe Marechal averted his head, and 
remained in unmoved sternness, sketching figures upon 
foe ground. The attention of Henri, however, was fixed 
upon the veteran, who endeavoured to compose foe lovely 
and sorrowing girl; and observing that Henri was waiting 
for foe conclusion of his little narrative, he hastily passed 
his hand over bis brow to clear away foe traces of foe tears 
that had fallen upon foe neck of his child, and thus pro¬ 
ceeded : —“ I have but little more to add;—I laid foe 
Count in foe cold earth, and though no pompous procession 
escorted him to foe tomb, nor empty panegyric sounded 
over his remains, they were embalmed with foe tears of 
his faithful follower; and his child planted a rose-tree 
upon his grave ; it is still daily attended by foe affectionate 
girl, and prayers from that hallowed spot rise to the throne 
of the blessed, from whence foe spirit of foe father looks 
down upon his child, and welcomes her aspirations of piety 
and hope." 

j. A considerable pause succeeded the pious ejaculation of 
foe woodman; Turenne remaining in his sullen abstraction, 
but Henri, in admiration of foe generous fervour of his 
host; his every unworthy thought was sacrificed at the 
shrine of virtue, and his heart panted to reward such 
unsophisticated goodness. The light notes of foe guitar, 
however, broke the long silence, and foe King im¬ 
mediately recognised the voice of his page, accompany¬ 
ing the instrument. Turenne started in surprise, and 
expressive looks were rapidly exchanged between foe 
strangers. Eire they could come to any resolntion, how¬ 
ever, the door of the inner apartment opened, and the page 
entered with his guitar, nodding respectfully to the stran¬ 
gers, and continuing his chanson without the least move¬ 
ment of surprise. 

“ Turenne," whispered the King, “ what mystery is 
this ? what does it mean ?" 

“ Mean!" echoed the Marechal, “ why that we are in a 
sad predicament,—that cursed page will discover us, and 
then-’’ 

“ The Lord have mercy upon the poor Marechal." Then 
turning to foe page, he whispered, “ Victor, how came you 
here ?" 

“ I do not know you indeed, good gentlemen, never saw 
you before in my life," replied' the page, not appearing to 
be acquainted with them, a hint that was instantly taken by 
foe Monarch, who, with his companion, prepared to make 
a hasty departure. Victor, however, seizing foe cloak of 
foe latter as he was retiring, laughingly whispered in 
his ear,— 

“ Spoil sport , Mar! Ha! ha ! ha!" 

“You shall repent!" fiercely replied Turenne, as he 
burst from theg asp of foe page; who rqjoined with ano- 
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ther loud peal of laughter, as he closed the door upon the 
woodman's guests. 

On the ensuing day, while Henri was surrounded by his 
little circle of Mends, Turenne, Victor, and the esteemed 
and virtuous Sully, sharing principally in the monarch’s 
. consideration, a page entered to announce the arrival of 
two peasants whom Henri had privately ordered to be 
arrested, and conducted to his presence ; they were now 
introduced, and the surprise of Victor was not greater than 
that of Turenne, upon beholding, in the two prisoners, the 
woodman and his child. “ Honest Eustache,” exclaimed 
the King, as they entered the saloon, “ in hours of peace 
1 am indeed a merry Monarch, and it is fit that merry 
Monarchs should be entertained by such merry subjects as 
thyself!" The apprehensions of Victor, Eustache, and 
Marie, subsided at the friendly greeting of the King, and 
the former stepping forward, and assuming an air of 
gaiety, observed, “ I am happy that so brave a veteran 
will be rewarded by the generosity of Henri Quatre." 
“ He 8hall be rewarded, my warrior boy," rejoined the 
King. Turenne immediately remarked the strangeness of 
the royal determination, but Henri was resolute, and the 
Marcchal was compelled, at length, merely to solicit the 
aspersions might be retracted, which the woodman had so 
unsparingly cast upon him;—Eustache looked contemptu¬ 
ously upon the Marcchal, and in a voice of decision, 
exclaimed, “ No !’’— u Then," impetuously replied Tu¬ 
renne, “ justice shall compel you to speak truly of the 
Marechal!" “ 1 have spoken truly," was the reply of 
Eustache, who became warm with the fierce observations 
of Tureune, “ Liar!" exclaimed the latter. “ Liar and 
slave! Do’st thou not fear the vengeance of Turenne ?" 

“ I fear no one—but my God and my King ?" 

“ My brave, my good old man," rejoined the Monarch, 
“ this altercation must not be ;—Marechal, you must be 
reconciled to the loyal veteran." 

It had proceeded too far, however, with the fiery Mare¬ 
chal, who spurned the mediation of the Monarch, and 
glancing furiously at Eustache, he repeated, “ Liar and 
slave!" 

“ I cannot bear with this," cried Eustache, “I am no 
liar, I am no slave; to his face, to the bold face of the noble 
wretch, would I proclaim his infamy, and brand his vil- 
lany upon his brow." 

“ Slave, I am Turenne !" 

“ And I am-" 

“ Hold, hold!" shrieked the page, as he threw himself 
into the woodman’s arms, “ you know not what you say." 

“ Away, away my child, it is too much, I cannot stand 
before my King and hear him praise my loyalty and zeal, 
and still be branded with a traitor’s name,—no, no, it is 
too much, and come what may, know wretch, I am thy 
victim, the innocent De Croissv!" 

' Turenne relapsed into his former sullen ness, Eustache 
was clasped in the arms of Victor and Marie, his eyes 
flashing fire, and his face clear with the consciousness of 
innocence, which his general aspect confirmed. Henri 
gazed upon the scene with a sigh, and even the stern Sully 
shed tears. Victor looked wistfully in his patron’s face, 
but met there with disappointment and regret; the Marquis 
de Croissy had returned from banishment and his life must 
pay the forfeit. Victor quitted the embrace of the veteran, 
and advancing entreatingly towards the throne, exclaimed, 
“indeed, he is innocent!" Henri waved his hand, the 
page continued to snpplicate, but the Monarch affirmed the 


law of France to be inviolable, and that It must take Ha 
course, he could not stay its execution. 

“ Oh!" exclaimed the page, “ often have you required 
your warrior-boy to ask some favour, the granting which 
might prove how tenderly you loved him, I have refrained 
from begging until now ,and now I crave De Croissy’s life! ” 
“ It is not in my power to give." 

“ Oh yes, who dare disobey the orders of our King—of 
Henry Quatre ?” He advanced upon the first step of the 
throne, and Henri averted his face;—the page knelt, and 
clasping the Monarch's hand, murmured a stanza of his 
favorite and plaintive air;— 

“ My heart-broken sire bid me join in the wars, 

And fight for his own darling country’s cause ; 

Where I eagerly strove victor’s laurels to gain, 

And rescue from branded opprobrium our name ; 
Tempestuous I rushed to the midst of the strife, 

And heaven led my arm to save Henri*9 life!** 

The page paused, ana Henri turned towards him, exclaim¬ 
ing hurriedly,— 

“ Indeed, indeed I would do much for to repay thy va¬ 
lour,—ask me any thing but this." 

“ I ask but life, for life!" 

“ Why take this interest in a stranger's fate ?” 

** He is- my father /" 

Victor fell at his Sovereign’s feet, still grasping the hand 
which he held, and protesting the innocence of his parent. 
—At this moment an attendant entered the saloon with a 
communication from Turenne, who had left the spot in 
considerable agitation, while the page was pleading to the 
King. The Monarch's eyes brightened as he perused the 
note, and immediately raising the page from his feet, he 
desired him to acquaint his noble father with his restora¬ 
tion to his original titles and possessions. The contents of 
that note never transpired, but the errors of Turenne ware 
forgiven, and by his after deeds he endeavoured to atone 
for the misery which he had previously created. The 
gloom of sadness and despair was superseded by the bril¬ 
liancy of happiness, and the festival that witnessed the 
union of the page with the lovely Marie, the daughter of 
the Count d’Albert, whom de Croissy had cherished and 
rotected, hallowed the reconciliation with Turenne, and 
is return to virtue. It was indeed a day of happiness, 
youth mingled with its characteristic fervour, in the 
scene, and age “ threw its crutches by" for the moment, 
to encourage the festivity which such felicitous occurrences 
had occasioned. The Marquis de Croissy again resided in 
the halls of his ancestry, and the possessions of D’Albert 
were bestowed upon his child. The evening of de Croissy’s 
life was thus cheered by a scene of joy that burst upon his 
paths when they seemed closed in eternal night, and his 
son Victor, and the faithful and affectionate Marie, enjoyed 
the felicity of their mutual loves, and Henri Quartre was 
their friend. 


ON BALLET-DANCING. 

The perfection to which this style of exhibition is now 
arrived, renders every information that can be obtained on 
the subject, interesting to its admirers. The number of 
these is certainly extensive, and the pre-eminence shewn 
to the dancing part of the Opera company, over the en¬ 
chanting sounds that flow from the throats of Pasta and 
Malibran, makes one readily conclude, that the heel is of 
more importance than the head , and that art exultiqgly 
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tritimphsover the fa l okr> qf eeknce. But while such omni¬ 
potent authority prevails in its behalf, it were vain, for one 
out op fashion, to attempt to decry the arty or its profes¬ 
sors ; therefore willingly, to keep on good terms with the 
reigning taste, we have collected some information con¬ 
cerning the progress ef ballet-dancing, from its first intro¬ 
duction, in the reign of Caribert, King of Paris, when the 
arty assumed somewhat of a regular form. 

Be it understood then that the aforesaid Royal personage 
had a most beautiful Queen, by whom he was greatly 
beloved, and who finding her husband more passionately 
devoted to the chace, than he was to her charmt ,—resolved 
to exert her utmost efforts to invent novelties and amuse¬ 
ments, that -should withdraw him from the selfish and 
perilous employments he took such delight in. Accord¬ 
ingly the Queen Indoberg had recourse to the charms of 
music and dancing, which she found herself compelled to 
unite, since the former had failed of the wished for effect, 
when pursued alone. But poor Indoberg had reason spee¬ 
dily to regret the association; for two sisters of the most 
ravishing beauty, who sang like syrens, and were the prin¬ 
cipal performers in all the dances and entertainments given 
by the Queen,—so captivated the heart of the Royal hunts¬ 
man, that he abandoned himself to this new passion, and 
married each of them ! 

On the 29th of January, 1393, the Duchess de Bern, 
gave a grand ball, at her palace of the Gobelins, where all 
the court was assembled. A troop of masked savages made 
their appearance on the scene, which excited the curiosity 
of the Duke of Orleans, who suspecting perhaps that his 
royal master, Charles VI. was among them, suddenly seized 
a flambeau, to examine their persons more nearly, when a 
spark having caught the robe of one of the masks, was 
speedily communicated to the next. The Duchess de Bern 
being in the secret of the masquerade, ran to the King, and 
throwing her robe round him, extinguished the fire. Seve¬ 
ral noblemen lost their lives through this folly ; to expiate 
which, the Duke d’Orleans built a chapel, which he dedi¬ 
cated to the Celestines, and endowed it for the purpose of 
pious exercises, for the souls of those who had died through 
that accident. In the old records which we have of ballet¬ 
dancing, we learn that the representation of an action was 
expressed by verses; by which, when the public was fully 
possessed of the plot, the actors accompanied their decla¬ 
mations, by gestures and steps suited to the part. The sur¬ 
prising adventures of a young man named Hymen , the 
despair of Calice for the indifference of Erasius, which 
caused her to throw herself into the sea, in order to extin¬ 
guish her passion, were very prominent pieces : (the which 
it is to be feared, afforded a pretext for the famous leap of 
the still more famous Sappho.) 

Cardinal Riatti endeavoured to inspire his uncle Pope 
Sextus IV. with a taste for dramatic representations, in 
which music and dancing were conjunctively the basis. 
But the Pope had other af&irs upon his hands; he wanted 
to canonise St. Bonaventure; to persecute the Venetians ; 
to fight against the powerful faction of the Medicis ; and 
to debate upon future supplies. It may well be imagined 
that his Holiness had too many pc£upations to allow him 
to think for a moment, of organizing a company of dancers 
and players! but what Cardinal Riatti failed in effecting, 
was afterwards successfully performed by means of a very 
important auxiliary, under the superintendance of a homely 
country gentleman. 

The first regular and grand ballet, upon this plan, was 


constructed to gratify the gastronomic inclinations of an 
illustrious society of amateurs ; and all the inventions of 
fabulous history were called upon to aid in this splendid 
achievement. The annals of gastronomy and dancing have 
registered the name of this most puissant inventor, and 
Bergonzio di Botta de Tortone, deserves to be made known 
to his brethren of the present era. In 1489 this gentleman 
signalised his love for eating and dancing by a magnificent 
feast, which he gave to the Duke of Milan, on occasion of 
his marriage with Isabella of Arr&gon. This amphytrion 
made choice of a magnificent hall for the theatre of this 
grand display. It was surrounded by galleries, in which 
several bands of music were placed; and an empty table 
occupied the middle space. The royal guests having taken 
their seats, Jason and his Argonauts were seen boldly 
advancing, to the sound of martial music. They carried the 
golden fleece with which they covered the table, and then 
performed a noble dance, expressive of the admiration with 
which the sight of so beautiful a princess, and so worthy a 
sovereign, inspired them. Next came Mercury, and told why 
he had been so subtle with Apollo, the shepherd of Adme- 
tus, as to steal a fat calf from his herd ; he then formally 
presented it to the newly married pair, gallantly adding, 
that it had been trussed and dressed by the best cook at the 
Olympic court. While he was placing it on the table, three 
dancers, who followed him in, surrounded the calf, and 
jumped about with all possible dexterity. Diana and her 
nymphs next followed, bearing a stag upon a gilded hur¬ 
dle. Acteon ought to consider himself blessed in having 
died as he did, since he furnished so gracious a repast to 
the sensible and amiable Isabella. Such was the address of 
Diana ;—but to make the offer of a stag to a newly mar¬ 
ried pair, seems to us strangely ill-suited to the circum¬ 
stance. Our wits would doubtless infer a thousand malig¬ 
nant allusions from thence, and draw a sorrowful horos¬ 
cope of the moment when this nuptial gift was presented 
to the hero of the feast. But could the chaste Diana doubt 
of woman’s faithfulness ? No 5 she made her offering 
with so much grace and innocence, that amongst that 
numerous assembly, not one had an evil thought; although 
the antlers of the stag towered above the ducal coronet. 
It is necessary to observe that the entrance of Diana was 
announced by the sonorous windings of the hunter’s horn. 

After this the character of the music changed, and lutes 
and flutes announced the arrival of Orpheus. And here it 
must be remembered that at this epoch, the instumental 
accompaniments were always changed according to the 
sentiments the dancers or singers meant to express; and 
this was the intent of the numerous orchesters dispersed 
around. This excellent invention was the means of vary¬ 
ing the symphonies ; it announced the return of the per¬ 
sonage who had been already on the same, and succeeded 
in turn to the clamour of trumpets, the fine drawn sounds 
of the violin, the arpeggias of the lute, and the soft melody 
of flutes and pipes. But we will at length return to the 
songsters of Thrace, whom we have so long kept at the 
threshold. They sang the praises of the Duchess, and 
accompanied their voices with the lyre. The principal 
thus addressed her, “ I wept,*’ said he, “ I wept on Mount 
Appenine, the decease of the tender Eurydice. I there 
heard of the union of two worthy lovers deserving of each 
other, and I have felt for the first time since my misfor¬ 
tune, a sensation of pleasure. My songs are charged with 
I the feelings of my heart. A flock of birds stole away to 
I hear me; I seized these imprudent auditors, and have 
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roasted them nicely, fbr the most beautiftil princess in the 
World ; since the charming Enridice lives no longer. 

A flourish of music interrupted the virtuoso bird-catcher, 
and Theseus and Ariadne next came forward. They were 
escorted by a train of brilliant damsels representing a 
coursing party. This concluded by the death of the wild 
boar of Calydon, which they offered to the young duke 
while executing a triumphant ballet. Iris, on a car drawn 
by peacocks, followed by nymphs habited in a light tran¬ 
sparent gauze, laid on the table dishes laden with the most 
scarce and delicate birds. Next succeeded, Hebe, bearing 
nectar, and in her train were the Arcadian shepherds, Ver- 
tumnus and Pomona, who served up creams and cheese; 
peaches, apples, oranges and grapes. At that instant the 
shadow of Apicius arose from the earth. This illustrious 
professor came to inspect this splendid feast, and to make 
known his discoveries to his neighbours. 

This spectacle disappeared to give place to a grand ballet 
of the tritons and rivers, who bore in their hands the most 
exquisite fish. Crowned with parsley and cresses, these 
watery gods made use of their head-dresses to form a bed 
for the turbots, trout, Ac., which they deposited on the 
table. 

We know not if the professors in gastronomy, whom this 
Amphictryon had invited were much amused by these in¬ 
genious ceremonies ; nor if their afflicted stomachs, re¬ 
jected the offered pleasures which the dance and music 
presented—history has not entered into the detail, but we 
are aware that Bergouzio di Botta omitted nothing to render 
the entertainment worthy of his guests. This gastronomic 
drama had a wonderful effect ? Italy rang with its praises, 
and an account of the feast was sent to every part of 
Europe, and gave the idea of those ballets and opera’s 
which we delight in at the present day. 

Our ancestors were not so barbarous as some would 
believe. The grandest spectacle of our times is not to be 
compared to the feast of Bergonzio. What an immense 
addition to the funds of the opera would it be, if the 
directors had but the spirit to place a trUinium in the centre 
of the stage, for the relief of soups brought in by the 
corps de ballet, and sumptuous joints of roast meat grace¬ 
fully placed upon the table, (after having passed from hand 
to hand like those classical baskets of paper flowers, and 
card fruits, which our dancers bequeath as legacies from 
fiither to son,) for the worship of the divinities of the 
opera. Taglioni, Noblet, and Brocard should pour out the 
nectar for the diietanti , while the inferior persons should 
skim around them, offering sugar-plums and macaroons. 
An immense orchestra in the pit, and chorus singers in the 
boxes would render this scene truly enchanting. 

There was very good dancing at the court of Francis 1st. 
The gracefrd and witty Margaret of Valois, was the Taglioni 
of her time. The minuet danced by Margaret was a 
wonderful performance; and the first poets of Europe gave 
it celebrity by their verses; one of her slow pironettes 
was sufficient to turn all the courtiers heads. Don Juan of 
Austria, viceroy of the low countries, hearing of her fame 
set off post from Brussels, and visiting Paris incog, saw 
Margaret dance; after which he instantly returned, ex¬ 
claiming repeatedly to his companions, as the rapid coursers 
fled hastily from the scene of the dance, “ what wonders 
in a minuet This was the sole thought of the viceroy 

* If we cast our eyes back upon our own beauteous 
countrywomen, and in the retrospect remember what 


Don Juan. The smiling country which offered kself to the 
view, the noise of the horses as they trotted on the road, 
the whips of the postilions— none of these, could draw 
him oift of the delicious reverie, which so powerfully 
chained him. As soon as he readied tho palace, he entered 
the council chamber, to discuss affairs of state, with his 
assembled minsters, who received hhn in silence, expect¬ 
ing the prince to address them on the subject on which 
they were convened : 44 what wonders in a . - govern¬ 

ment ! &c. Such was the commencement of his harrangoe. 
A professor of dancing in an excess of enthusiasm for his 
art may repeat the words of Don Juan; but let him re¬ 
member, they originated with the German Caser. In 
1597, Jean de Bardi, Purre Strozzi, and Jacques Corni, 
Florentine nobles, not content with the efforts hitherto 
made, and conceiving great hopes on the subject of the 
opera, determined to bring it to the highest degree of per¬ 
fection, and consequently chose the best poet and musician 
then known, to compose an opera expressly for them, 
which was performed at the Corsi palace at Florence. This 
was the Daphne of Ottavio Rinncimi and of Giacomo Peri. 
The grand Duke of Tuscany and his court, the Cardinals 
Monte and Montello, and the most brilliant society at¬ 
tended the representations of that work, which surpassed 
all that had ever been seen. The management of the piece 
and the beauty of the music, made it looked upon as a 
chef d’oeuvre. It was upon this model that the same 
authors composed the Euridice, which was played in 
Florence on occasion of the marriage of Henry 4th of 
France with Maria de Medicis. 

Catherine de Medici established poetical ballets at the 
court of France, which were executed at those dissolute 
entertainments that she invented for the degradation of 
her sons, in order that she might thus hinder them from 
holding the reins of government. It is a well known fact, 
that this politic Queen, was little scrupulous of the means 
she resorted to for obtaining her end, and that she gave 
the most splendid entertainments to the King, in which 
her maids of honooT were employed to serve up the dessert, 
clad a in loose undress, and singing such ribald verses, as 
would make our Grenadiers blush. These songs, bound in 
four volumes, richly gilded, the corners and clasps of Ver¬ 
million, and inscribed on the corner with the name of the 
virtuoso who habitually made use of one of these works of 
Lampasque, and which style exists in one of the principal 
libraries of Paris. 

These ballets were equally ill planned and regulated; 
but Ballasarini, better known by the name of Beaujoyeux, 
brought this splendid spectacle into a systematic order. 
Marshal Brissac sent him into France with a band of skill¬ 
ful musicians, to claim the protection of Catherine, who 
nominated him her valet de chambre, and from thence he 
became the ruler and conductor of all the entertainments, 
concerts, and ballets, that were performed at her court. 
We will now present our readers with an account of the 
ballet composed on occasion of the marriage of her son, the 
Duke de Joyeux. 

The Duke was married to Margaret dc Loraine, the 


majesty and gyace were displayed in the minuets danced at 
the court of George the Third, when the Princess Royal, 
the Duchess of Rutland, and Dutchess of Devonshire shone 
with a bright and dazzling radiance—we may then appre¬ 
ciate the depth of Don Juan’s surprise when he saw the 
Royal Margaret’s graceful movements. 
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Queen’s niece, at the parish ehurch of St. Germaine 
FAnxterrois. The King then conducted the bride to Maus- 
tier, followed by the Queen and her ladies, all so richly 
and sumptuously habited, that the like was never before 
seen in France. The King's and the bridegroom’s dress 
were both alike, covered with embroidery, pearls, and 
precious stones, the value of which was inestimable. There 
were seventeen successive days of amusement, and each 
person present varied their costume, the lowest price of 
which was reckoned at ten thousand crowns. The expense 
of tiiis unequalled entertainment was so great, compre¬ 
hending the tournaments, masquerades, presents, music, 
and liveries, that it was currently computed at twelve 
hundred thousand crowns. 

The Cardinal de Bourbon afterwards gave an entertain¬ 
ment at St. Germaln-de-pres, and at great expense fitted 
up a large boat in the form of a triumphant car, in which 
the King and family with the new-married pair were to be 
carried from the Louvre to Prfcs-aux-clercs in solemn pomp. 
This beautiful car was dr awn by other boats, fashioned as 
sea horses, tritons, dolphins, whales, and other monsters of 
the deep, to the amount of twenty-four. In these were 
placed the musicians and choristers ; also the people who 
let off the fire works, who during the progress were to 
afford pastime to fifty thousand persons, assembled on the 
banks of the river. But the invention was not well ex¬ 
ecuted, for the animals would not march as they were 
intended to, so that the King having waited in vain from 
four o’clock until seven, at the Tuilleries, for the arrival 
of this conveyance, said in his anger, that he clearly saw 
those brutes were commanded by other brutes ; then get¬ 
ting into his coach with the Queen and suite, drove to 
Pr^s-aux-clercs, where the most magnificent banquet was 
prepared for them, and where the Cardinal had caused an 
antificial garden to be made, furnished with flowers and 
fruits, 88 if it had been the height of summer. On the 
following Sunday the Queen gave her fHe at the Louvre, 
where the ballet of Circe and her Nymphs was represented, 
Beaqjoyeux was profusely complimented for his ingenuity 
and skill, and the poets celebrated his fame in numerous 
verses. 

Baif, a principal musician at this time was the director 
of the concerts, on these occasions, and having established 
musical meetings at his own house iu the Fauxbourg, 
St. Marceau, both Charles IX. and Henry III. honoured 
him with their presence. Baif was interrupted in the 
conclusion of his project fay the breaking out of the 
civil war which desolated unhappy France and put an end 
to the pleasures of the court. 

Dancing was the favourite amusement of Henry IV. 
Sully, the grave, the wise Sully, prepared the fotes, con¬ 
structed the ball rooms, and was the prime agent in the 
ballets; he even figured as a dancer, and learnt his steps 
of the King’s sister. This good and great King had a 
sort of passion for masquerades of which there were au 
infinity during his reign. On the first Sunday in Lent, 
(the year 1597) the King assumed the habit of a sorcerer, 
in which he visited all the balls and parties in Paris, ac¬ 
companied by the Marchioness de Vernicut, who never 
failed to unmask and salute him whatever house he en¬ 
tered.” The French people danced a great deal then, but 
they fought wetl also. Who can deny that small share of 
praise to the great Henry, whose memory is still dear to 
Frenchmen, and revered throughout the world by OB those 
to whom honour and glory are dear ? 


ETUDE DE MCEURS PAR LES GANTS. 

The day after the ball given by the Marquise de C-, 

we were assembled, in petit comitt, in the Drawing-room 

of the amiable and witty Comtesse de S-; the party 

consisted of several young men of fashion, and some ladies, 
who came to enquire after the health of the Comtesse, fear¬ 
ing H was indisposition that had prevented her appearing 
at that brilliant SoirSe. 

For some time we were nearly silent, for we felt fatigued 
by the exertions of the preceding night* but a trifling re¬ 
mark brought on the following lively conversation :— 

“ The Baroness d’O--is arrived from Sweden,” said 

one of the ladies,” and has brought me some elegant 
gloves. 

“ Apropos of gloves,” cried another lady, is it not sin¬ 
gular that in an autumn so very severe as this, the gentle¬ 
men wear only light coloured gloves, I have remarked it 
during some days past.” 

“ What, my dear Emelie,” exclaimed the mistress of 
the house, “ do you not guess their motive ? Ask our young 
Lieutenant, and he will tell you the reason is, that the 
gentlemen wear in the day, the gloves that have served 
for the evening before.” 

“ Madame is in the right,” cried all the gentlemen. 
“ The Comtesse continued, “ There are persons ^ho de¬ 
clare, that by studying your features, or even by observing 
the manner in which you tie your cravat, they can give a 
shrewd guess at your morals, and your temper. I think 
they might do it more effectually by inspecting your gloves 
the morning after you had worn them at a ball or a rout. 

The most pressing solicitations were directly addressed 
to the beautiful Comtesse by the gentlemen of the party, 
to try that study herself; they all assured her, that they 
had with them the gloves which they had worn the pre¬ 
ceding evening. 

“ Very well,” cried she, ** I will not promise yon 
shades of character so varied, portraits so delicate, as those 
of Lavater, but— 

“ They will be at least more indulgent.” 

“ Don’t be too sure of that, Colonel, I shall be severe I 
promise you. Come, let me begin with you;—let me see 
your gloves .”— u Here they are,” said the Colonel, hold¬ 
ing out his hands.” 

“ The Colonel has been very carefril of them,” said a 
young lady,” they are not in the least soiled.” 

“ Do you mean to reproach me for not having danced 
with you, my pretty cousin; you forget my age, at thirty- 
five we dance no longer.”—“ But,” interrupted the Com¬ 
tesse, “ we play.” “ What, can you believe that I have pre¬ 
ferred—” “ Don’t defend yourself, Colonel, it is not I, but 
your gloves who accuse you. They were crushed and rumpled 
in this manner when the adversary of your teneur, turned 
the king, or won the vole. You have lost a great deal, 
Colonel,—see, a piece has been bitten from your left-hand 
glove.” Oh Comtesse they were too tight. “ The excuse 
would be a good one, if your right hand was not something 
larger than your left.” “Iam beaten,” cried the Colonel. 

“ As to me, Madame,” said young Charles de M-, 

" I do not fear your reproaches,” and he presented his 
hands. [The gloves on the outside were merely rumpled, 
but on the inside they were stained.] “ You have danced 
a great deal,” said the Comtesse, that is very well, but you 
have danced too often with the same person.” 

“ Madame," said Charles, colouring and stammering, 
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“ What makes you believe— M “ Those dove-coloured 
stains on the right hand ; you see there is nothing of the 
kind on the left.’* 

Charles de M-blushed still deeper, and so at the 

same instant did the Colonel’s pretty cousin, who hastened 
to conceal her hands under the folds of her scarf. 

At that moment the Comte de S—— entered the drawing¬ 
room with M. de V-, a young poet of the new school. 

The Comte de S-is handsome and witty; he is very 

fond of hisjwife, bat he has been suspected of going astray. 
The new comers were immediately informed of the subject 
of the conversation. 

The Comte de S-directly held out his hands to his 

wife, saying, “ will you not tell me also my sins ?” The 
Comtesse took his hands, examined them for a long time 
attentively, and by degrees the smile disappeared from her 
lips.—“ You have not played,” said she—“ that’s true— 
“ You have not danced,”—“ that’s true —“ you have 
conversed a long time,”—“ that’s true —“ with a wo¬ 
man—“ that’s—But, beautiful witch, this is actually a con¬ 
fession.”—“ A confession Comte! no, certainly, for you own 
nothing, and I accuse.”—“ Then you ought to prove.”— 
“ The proof is but too easily given. See that black circle 
that surrounds the finger of your left-hand glove; you have 

played with the smelHng-bottle of the Duchess -: I 

could name her but I will not, while your right hand pressed 
her*8.”—“ But my right glove”—“it has been trodden un¬ 
der foot, without doubt, while you pressed that hand which 
was left in your's. See there, the marks remain upon the 
outside.”—“Why, do you accuse him?” cried M. de V., 

“ he has soiled it in handing his sister to her carriage.”— 
“ Oh, it was not him,” said the young lieutenant, “ the ! 
word escaped him, and he could not recall it.” “ There 
was a few moments’ silence; it began to be rather awk¬ 
ward, but it was broken by the Comte. “ I own my fault,” 
cried he, “ but I swear-”—“ Don’t swear,” inter¬ 

rupted the Comtesse with a charming smile, “ I know your' 
affection, and—let us be friends. And you, M. de V.,” 
cried she to the young poet.”—“ Oh, M. de V. does not 
dance,” said one of the ladies, “ he has an attack of the 
gaatrite .”—“You will find,” cried another lady, “that 
M. de V. has also been engaged in a sentimental conver¬ 
sation.”—“ What!” cried the Comtesse, examining the 
poet’s gloves, “ does the gastrite render it necessary to eat 
so many bon-bom, to take so much ice, so much punch ?”— 
“But Madame”—“But Sir, look at the fingers of your right 
glove. Can we believe that it was the gloves of those ladies 
which have left that laige yellow stain on the inside of your 
glove, impregnated it with a yellow liquor, and left those 
greeu and yellow stains, which smell of vanilla and pis¬ 
tachio.” 

The poor poet was obliged to join in our laugh, and own 
the fact. 

“ You are really merciless, Countess” cried the Colonel, 
“ but do spare our sex. Won't you take these ladies to 
task ?”—“ Colonel, you know that in war we never fire on 

our allies.” - 

The Bouquet qf Immortelle*. 

I was walking slowly down the rue St. Jacques, the 
morning was cold and gloomy, and the clock just striking 
six. I began to wish myself at home, when my eye caught 
the slight figure of a young girl walking quickly before me ; 
trouble was in her countenance, but she was beautiful, and 
for me she possessed the greatest of all charms, she was 
unconscious of her loveliness. 


No tasteful dukabille set off her charms; her dress was 
of the simplest kind, a shawl of little price thrown negli¬ 
gently over her gingham robe, and a straw hat without any 
other trimming than the ribbon that tied it down. 

“ Let us see,” said I to myself, “ whether she is going 
to church, or to meet her lover.” I followed and passed 
her, and as I turned I saw her eyes full of tears. 

“ Poor girl!” thought I, “ so young, and already thou 
hast learnt the bitterness of love ; but what right have I to 
pry into thy secrets ?” Yet a feeling which I could not 
analyze drew me after her, till she stopped at the Quai aus 
Fleurs. 

“ What would mademoiselle be pleased to want ?” cried 
a marehande, “ here are choice of bouquets.” 

“ Let me have a pot of immortelles” 

“ Of immortelles /” repeated the woman in a tone of com¬ 
miseration, as she handed to the youthftd beauty the 
flowers employed only to deck tombs. 

The young girl continued her way with hasty steps, 
pressing convulsively to her bosom the purchase she had 
just made. 

As she approached the colonnade of the Louvre, her pace 
slackened. It is there where the ashes of the victims of 
those three memorable days repose that she bore her of¬ 
fering. Never shall I forget the look which she raised to 
heaven while she placed them there. 

Yes, the unfortunate one wept for a lover, and she had a 
right to weep, but it is for herself alone her tears should 
flow. He whom she laments died in the performance of a 
virtuous action; accident brought him alone and unarmed 
into the tumult, at the very moment that a child was about 
to be trampled to pieces; he rushed forward, saved the 
child, but fell mortally wounded by a ball aimed at another. 

Lonely and desolate art thou, poor girl! thy dawn of life 
is forever clouded, thy dreams of love and hope are over ! 
Weep then for thyself, but shed no tears for him ; if he has 
quitted this world, it is to receive in a better the reward of 
his humanity. 


OLDEN CHRISTMAS AND ITS CUSTOMS IN THE TIME. 


“ Lordlings, it is our host’s command, 

And Christmas joins him hand in hand, 

To drain the brimming bowl; 

And I’ll be foremost to obey, 

Then pledge me, sirs, and drink away, 

For Christmas revels here to-day, 

And sways without controul. 

Now, wassail, to you all, and merry may you be, 

And foul that wight befall, who drinks not health to me!” 

Anglo-Norman French Carol. 

At length merry Christmas returns again, and with it 
all the joyous festivities which are so peculiar to its cele¬ 
bration here. Christmas will be merry Christmas still, and 
though we by no means come up to the brilliancy of our 
forefathers’ revellings, we still joyously celebrate the anni¬ 
versary with fun and festivity—the song and the dance goes 
merrily round, the wine cup is filled, and the pudding 
smokes upon the festive board. Hospitality opens her gates, 
and the stream of benevolence rushes forth, and scatters 
wide its blessings. Whiie, however, our fashionable readers 
are fondly revelling in all the delights which a modem Christ¬ 
mas offers, it may afford them considerable gratification 
to learn how their ancestors celebrated this memorable time. 
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In the middle toes, the old English barons were wont to 
keep open house during the whole of Christmas, bestowing 
upon all their vassals and dependants, beef, pudding, ana 
strong ale. One of the Ehrls of Gloucester usually enter¬ 
tained at his manor of Keynsham two hundred knights at 
his table during the twelve days. Eel pies, which were then 
considered a great dainty, composed the chief dish; and 
on twelfth-night, a dramatic performance was given. At 
the close of the festival, the earl distributed a silver groat 
to each of his vassals, who gave a shout in honour of their 
lord, and then departed to their homes. 

The country squire, in the reign of Queen Anne, is 
described as having never played at cards but at Christmas, 
when the family pack was produced from the mantel-piece. 
His chief drink, all the year round, was generally ale, ex¬ 
cept at this season, the fifth of November, or some other 
gala days, when he would make a bowl of strong brandy- 
punch, garnished with a toast and nutmeg. In the corner 
of his hall, by the fire-side, stood a large wooden two-armed 
chair, with a cushion, and within the chimney-corner were 
a couple of seats ; here, at Christmas, he entertained his 
tenants assembled round a glowing fire, made of roots of 
trees and other great logs, and told and heard the tradition¬ 
ary tales of the village respecting ghosts and witches, till 
fear made them afraid to move; in the mean time the 
jorum of ale was in continual circulation. 

In the halls of the Inns of Court, Christmas was cele¬ 
brated, formerly, by rare and joyous doings. The gentlemen 
of the Inner Temple early in the morning went to church, 
and after the service they did then “ presently repair into 
the hall to breakfast, with brawn, mustard, and malmsey.” 
And then at dinner the first course was a large boar’s head, 
“ served in upon a silver platter with minstrelsy e." 

Many of our readers may smile at such a dish, but it is 
to be especially noted, that our forefathers could no more 
sit down to a Christmas dinner without a soused boar’s 
head, than we of to-day could dispense with a turkey, chine, 
and pudding. The boar’s head was ever wont to be borne 
to the principal table with great state and solemnity, and 
always placed in the centre of the table, the bearers carolling 
all the while the following strain :—* 

The bore’s head in hand bring I, 

With garland’s gay and rosemary, 

I pray you all sing merelyt 
Qui estis in convivio. 

The bore’s heed I understand 
Is the chefe servyce in this land, 

Loke wherever it be fonde 
Servite cuni Cautico. 

Be gladde lords both more and lasse 
For this hath ordayned our stewarde, 

To chere you all this Christmasse, 

The bore’s head with mustard. 

This carol, simple and rude as it may be, serves to mark 
the manners of our ancestors, and though the admirers of 
modern poetry may sneer at the effusions of the olden time, 
yet Warton tells us that this identical song, but with many 
innovations, Is still retained at Queen's College, Oxford, 
and sung to the common chant of the prose version of the 
Psalms in cathedrals. 

• Copied from “The boke of Christmasse Carolles,” 
printed by Wynkyn de Worde in 1521. 

f Merrily. 


The various amusements of our ancestors' Chtf stmas, its 
wassail, its yule, spiced ale, cakes, mummings, “ foot and 
plough dances, ’ ’ songs, sports and merriments, were directed 
byamaster of the ceremonies, called the lord of misrule, or the 
abbot of unreason, whose duty it was to keep order during 
the celebration of the different sports and pastimes. The 
younger branches of the nobility generally assumed this 
•character, and James the Fifth of Scotland often personated 
the gamesome abbot. His usual attendants, fifty or more, 
were surrounded by ranks, six or more in depth, consisting 
of tall, brawny, fierce-visaged men, covered with crimson 
velvet bonnets, and nodding plumes of the eagle and the 
the hawk, or branches of pine, yew, oak, fern, box-wood, 
or flowering-heath. Their jerkins were always of a hue 
that might attract the eyes of ladies in the bowers, or serv¬ 
ing damsels at the washing green; they had breeches of 
immense capacity, so padded or stuffed as to make each 
man occupy the space of five in their natural proportions ; 
and in this seeming soft raiment they concealed weapons 
of offence and defence, with which to arm themselves and 
the body guard, if occasion called for resistance. To ap¬ 
pearance they had no object but careless sport and glee. 
Whenever the procession halted they danced, flourishing 
about the banners of their leader, shouting, danciog, and 
otherwise exhibiting the wildest buffoonery. 

Wassail was the ancient salutation on the occasion of 
drinking a person’s health, signifying “ health be to you.’* 
It is a saxon term, and is now only used at Christmas time, 
the origin of which is traced to the story of Vortigem and 
Rowena, on the first interview between whom the latter 
kneeled before the king, and presenting a cup of wine ex¬ 
claimed, “IUaford Kyning, woes hail /”—“Lord King, 
health be to you !" from which time the custom long re¬ 
mained in Britain; one person drinking to another at a 
feast, said, wacht-heil, and he that received the cup answered, 
drenc-heil , (from Vortigera’s answer to Rowena). The 
wassail cup was anciently placed on the table of princes as 
well as of abbots. In the eleventh volume of the Archaeo- 
logia, there is an engraving of one of those cups which 
formerly belonged to Glastonbury Abbey. The inside of 
the cup, which holds two quarts , is furnished with eight 
pegs, at equal distances, one below the other, in conformity 
with Edgar's law to repress excess of drinking. The cus¬ 
tom of singing carols at Christmas is also very ancient; 
they were generally sang in the churches instead of psalms, 
and the bishops were wont to carol among the clergy. 

The custom of mucicians parading the streets at night, 
and who are called Waits did not originally appertain solely 
to Christmas, but were attendants belonging to the King’s 
Court, who were hired to parade the streets during the 
whole of the winter, as a sort of watchmen, to prevent 
any nocturnal depredations. This was probably one of the 
most interesting of the customs of our forefathers; and 
when we consider the wretched beings who lately used to 
guard us in the night season, “ who, if not wholly incapa¬ 
citated by age and debility from opposing the depredatory 
ruffians, were generally leagued with them in their plans. 
We lament the extinction of the “ wandering minstrel 
watch." It is very strange that in this “age of improve¬ 
ment,” something like a rescuscitation of the ancient sys¬ 
tem has not been attempted. 

It is not, we believe, generally, known, that the pastimes of 
Christmas, as well as of Easter and Whitsuntide, were 
abolished by a special ordinance of the House of Lords 
dated 1647, a foolish and 111 advised act, since it went to 
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destroy the amusements of a people, whose pre-eminent 
courage add daring spirit can only be kept up by a partici¬ 
pation in general fun and festivity, any attempt to destroy 
which, is alike fatal to the great national characteristic of 
Englishmen.— 

“ England was merry England when 
Old Christmas brought his sports again; 

'Twas Christmas broached the mightiest ale, 
'Twas Christmas told the merriest tale ; 

A Christmas gambol oft would chew 
A poor man’s heart through half the year.” • 
Nor must we in our revelry forget the sacred misletoe, 1 
that ancient relic of Druidism, under which bo many maidens 
have been, and so very many will be kissed.—Gentlemen, 
forget not the rites of your forefathers; if you have any 
gallantry, if you have any regard for the dear creatures 
whom Tom Moore says there’s no living without, whom 
Nature made to temper man, let the white berried misletoe 
be raised in your halls and then ■ — ! but I am con¬ 
fident you need no instruction, then, to please “ creation's 
fairest flowers.” Let us throw care behind us, and dash 
into the wide stream of revelry; let us tear away the thorns 
from the roses of enjoyment, and make life's rugged path 
as smooth as mortals can.—So 

Hey 1—now for the Christmas holly, 
Rosemarry, ivy and bays, 

Gravity’s nothing but folly, 

'Till after the Christmas days * 

THE LAST MONTH. 

“ But close as wave is urged on wave, 

Age after age sweeps by, 

And this is all the gift we have, 

To look around—and die!”— Anon. 

The old year is fading away, 

The new one is bursting to birth. 

The father is going to rest, 

And the laughing son’s hailing the earth; 

But ere we may lose the old sire, 

We’ll twine him a wreath for his brow, 

And the laurels he’s won shall be placed 
With a sigh, on his sage locks of snow. 

Come Fashion, assist in the task, 

To aid us thy chronicles bring, 

From the revel, the rout, and the mask, 

And the year’s roses blithesomely fling; 

And sing of the belles and the beaux, 

That in wedlock’s soft chain have been bound; 
Each link of the record disclose, 

And let the glad tribute go round.* 

* The principal beauties of the World of Fashion who 
have entered the “ holy state of matrimony” during the 
present year, are Lady Elizabeth Herbert (now Lady Clan- 
william) ; the very beautiftd Lady Emily Cotoper (Lady 
Ashley) ; Lady Emma Bonnet (Lady Harriet Astley 
Cooper) ; Miss Fox (Lady Lilford) ; Miss H. Molyneux 
(Lady Porc hester) ; the lovely Georguna Sheridan (Lady 
St. Maur) ; Lady Charlotte Qrtfton; Miss Beauclere (Mrs. 
Fitzroy) ; Miss Talbot (Lady Roscommon) ; Miss A. 
Forester (Lady Chesterfield) ; Miss Bathurst (Lady 
Stuart) . There are many beauties, however, still remain - 
* big in a state of single blessedness. 


A sigh shall unite with a smile. 

As we gisaoe at the scenes of the past. 

And pleasure’s soft voice shall beguile. 

The care on the mourner’s cheek cast: 

And, old year, though thou'st been mighty stern. 
In thy edicts and dainty decrees, 

We’ll not from thee as unkindly turn. 

For thou go’st to thy grave by degrees. 

But look around, thou dying man. 

Thou perishable one; 

Let thy dim eyes look round and scan 
The deeds that thou hast done: 

The lovely and the beautiful. 

Li e pillowed in the earth, 

The brightest blooms of innocence 
Were blighted in their birth; 

Thou hast seen many die —but now, 

Death's fillet wreathes around thy brow. 

The royal 'scutcheon's on the wall. 

Black banners on the tower— 

They speak the fall of kingly worth. 

Death’s omnipotent power! 

Year, thou hast seen a monarch die, 

A monarch most adored, 

Hast heard the weeping, and the sigh. 

For him whom all deplored: 

But thou must die—thou, too, must press 
Death’s arm, and meet his wild caress! 

Thou hast seen hours of pleasure, too, 

Of radiant delight; 

Hast seen great Fashion’s raptured crew. 

In halls of dazzling light. 

Enriched with beauty, wealth, and power, 

The lovely and the great; 

Hast seen the festal revelry, 

The pride and pomp of state : 

The cup of pleasure dash'd with pain, 

Year, tnouhast quaff’d throughout thy reign. 

Nations have felt convulsive throbs. 

The stars of kings have set: 

And exiles roam in foreign lands, 

There—hoping to forget! 

But thou has seen a Patriot King 
Ascend fair England’s throne; 

His power within his peoples love , 

And in their hearts his home ! 

Ay, thou, old worn out year, must sing 
God save King William /—Live the King / 

And now you may go to repose, 

For your pilgrimage nearly is done, 

We’ll fill up the cup of your woes, 

And then gladly welcome your son : 

Though cypress enough on the earth. 

You have strewd in the course of your race, 
Yet the roses were ever at hand, 

The dark sombre leaves to displace •• 

Then begone thou old rev'ler, thy sand is just run. 
So we’ll put thee to bed, and th n hail thirty-one . 

Momus. 
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ODES 

TO THEIR MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTIES 

KING WILLIAM AND QUEEN ADELAIDE, 

ON THEIR ACCESSION TO THE THRONE OF THE UNITED KINGDOMS OF 
OUKAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


THE KING. 

“ God save the King !** 

Hail to the King of Britain’s sea girt isles ! 

A nation welcomes thee with joyous smiles : 

Thy generous people, all with one accord, 

Hail thee, their sovereign master and liege lord, 
And gladly breathe the gratulating strain, 

To thee great WILLIAM, and thy opening reign ! 
Oh ! may the produce of thy bright career, 

Confirm each wish, and dissipate each fear, 

(If fear still lingers in a Briton’s breast, 

Now all thy worth and goodness is contest,) 

Thine is the will to keep Britannia’s name, 

The first and noblest in the roll of fame ; 

Gem with fresh radiance her resplendent pride, 
And waft her glory to the farthest tide ; 

Let her bright standard boldly float unfurl’d. 

And wave in glory o’er the admiring world; 

Strike terror to the hearts of servile slaves. 

And rule triumphant o’er the earth and waves ! 
Thus envious nations shall bow low, and own 
The strength and splendour of great WILLIAM’S 
throne! 

In WILLIAM’S character, the noblest lines 
Of pure domestic love and virtue shines : 

A son still mourning for his parent s loss, 

A brother weeping o’er his monarch’s corse ; 

Proud to confess whate’er from them he learn’d, 
That their example iu his bosom burn’d, 

Their worth and virtues should as great survive, 
And father, brother , in himsetf still live!— 

His faithful people with according voice, 

Thus with delight, and grateful strains rejoice ; 
Thus round his throne their tribute homage sing, 

To him their Father ,— Friend t —and Patriot King ! 

vol .vm. 


Honour’d by all.—For justice on his tongue, 

Weighs well the balance e’er ’twix’t right and wrong ; 
Ever intrepid in his country’s cause, 

Sworn to defend its freedom and its laws ! 

For when upon the waves by tempests tost, 

By storms assailed, and fears of vessels lost, 

Fierce billows rising, and the winds unchain’d, 

All were unheeded, and by him disdain’d, 

He plung’d his ship into the war in scorn, 

Laugh’d at tho tempest, and unfclt the storm! 

Dauntless and brave in every deadly fight, 

He boldly proved his darling country’s right; 

Vet humble in his glory,—no false pride 
E’er spurned a brave associate from his side, 

But joining gladly the heroic rest, 

And all the sailor , and the man confest, 

He sought with them the utmost perill’d spot, 

To share alike their good, or fatal lot, 

To live with them in their triumphant pride. 

Or boldly perish at his seaman’s side.* 

Thus gratitude on every heart engraved, 

The toils.and perils that with them he braved; 

Thus the full stream of gratitude was poured 
On Clarence, the esteemed,—beloved,—adored! 

But now THE KING! The Prince whose honoured name 
Lives in each heart, and in undying fame, 

Now wears the crown!—That crown which ever brave, 
He loved to honour, and he fought to save ! 


* We cannot forbear attaching to our poetical encomi¬ 
ums, the following historical anecdote, illustrative of the 
character of our beloved King. -During the seige of 

Gibralter, when Prince William had made his first naval 
essay for its relief, the Spanish Admiral, Don Juan de 
Langara, visiting Admiral Digby, was introduced to his 
Royal Highness. During the conference between the Ad¬ 
mirals, the Prince retired, and when it w'as intimated that 
Don Juan was desirous of returning, his Royal Highness 
appeared in his dress, and duty, of midshipman, respect¬ 
fully informing the Admiral that the boat was ready. The 
Spaniard astonished to see the son of a monarch acting as 
a warrant officer, could not forbear exclaiming, “ Well 
does Great Britain merit the empire of the sea, when the 
humblest stations in her navy, are filled by Princes of the 
Blood! ” 
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Oh I may hie reign be glorious as his days 
Of youthful valour '.—May the nations praise. 

Still every action of his life attend, 

Still may the Monarchy prove the Country’s Friend! 
THE QUEEN. 

“ With pomps and triumphs hail the happy day , 

That gave tons a Queen !” — Dryden. 

As bursts the sun upon a mournful day, 

Chasing the clouds of darkness swift away; 

Cheering with smiling hope each languid breast, 

And all its might and majesty confest;— 

So shines the glory of our noble Queen, 

Spreading rich radiance o’er fair England’s scene 
A form that speaks a temper free from blame, 

A radiant look, and a majestic frame; 

A soul of virtue, and a heavenly heart, 

Whose genuine dictates are unmixt with art; 
Graceful and noble, generous, good and kind, 

The greatest attributes of worth combined!— 
u ch are the gems of character displayed 
By bounteous Nature, in our ADELAIDE ! 

Once more the banner of the British fair. 

Shall wave its splendour in the ambient air; 

Once more their star shall brilliantly arise, 

And beam with glory in the bright blue skies ; 

And Fashion called back from her wayward roam, 
Once more shall find an empire,—and a home ! 

Again the laughing hours shall sport, 

Aioiind, about, the festive court; 

Again light mirth shall spread her wing, 

And joy and gladness hither bring; 

Again, again the bright-eyed dames, 

Shall Crowd around thy court, St. James ; 

And wealth and splendour congregate. 

To swell the triumph of thy state. 

The days of old shall now revive, 

And Charlotte in our Queen survive; 

Our Quben ! let joy the word proclaim. 

Our Queen 1 be blessings on her name. 

, Let the great world with general voice, 

Breathe her loved name,—rejoice, rejoice ! 

The drooping, dying form of Trade, 

Again shall see her flag displayed, 

Again shall start to light and life, 

With every joy. and rapture rife, 

Rise gladly from her dormant trance, 

And mock the boasted power of France l 
For Britain’s daughters sure will lend 
Their aid to such a noble end, 

Their country's good! —nor yield their will, 

2b foreign produce,—foreign skill ; 

In vain, in vain, they’ll ever roam, 

To find aught to surpass their home. 

And Britain’s Queen will give her smiles, 

2b artisans qf Britain's isles !— 

Our King will scorn a foreign yoke, 

Our WILLIAM is true heart qf oak! 

Then England the land of the lovely and free, 

Again shall “ merry England” be ; 

Her grateful sons will gladly bless, 

The hours of joyous happiness; 

Her lovely daughters too will raise, 

Their voice to celebrate her praise. 


And all with one accord proclaim, 

The blessings of our monarch’s reign j 
And in the rapture of the 6 cene, 

Exclaim, «* Long live the Queen!”— 

“ Long live the King!” May Heaven bless 
Their hours with blissful happiness; 

God save them both ! Our homage thus is paid, 
God save KING WILLIAM, and QUEEN ADELAIDE! 


THE LIFE OF THE KING AND ROYAL FAMILY 
DURING THE MONTH OF DECEMBER. 


" Thus did the Kino, 

And it shall please the public’s greedy ear. 

To fill it with such records as the time 
Hath moulded to our purpose. Then there are 
Occurrences, which set in with the Itfe , 

(As currents flow quite natural to the sea,) 

Of other noble persons *'— Lee. 


Upon the afternoon of the first of December, there was a 
levee, at which, besides the usual pomps and presentations, 
a Chapter of the order of the noble military Bath was held, 
which was attended by the Duke of Cumberland, and most 
of the knights within early reach of the summons for mi 
investment. Again, on the eighth, there was a levee, with 
the addition of a court, the most interesting feature of 
which consisted in the presentation of an address from a 
deputation of the various societies of Trades, headed by 
the delegates, Messrs. Machin and Thurnell, appointed by 
the numerous mechanics, Ac., which composed such 
societies. There could not have been less than 8,000, who 
went in procession to the Palace of St. James’s, with music 
and banners emblazoned, and appropriately inscribed, and 
let it be added, nay, borne in remembrance, to their im¬ 
mortal credit, in a manner consistent with the character of 
what Englishmen should be, and which loyal subjects 
should adopt. The delegates were received and introduced 
to his Majesty by Lord Viscount Melbourne, and were 
both kindly and condescendingly received,^ so that the 
words upon some of the banners borne in their march were 
most truly illustrative of the situation their sovereign 
wished to hold respecting his people, namely that of being 
considered not only their King, but “ their Hope ; their 
Helm!” The petition presented was exquisitely printed 
upon purple satin, edged with very rich gold embroidery, 
being bordered with white satin fringed with gold. There 
were splendid gold ornaments at each corner, and at the 
top were emblazoned the Royal Arms. The address, which 
was signed by no less a number than 3 7 ,000 individuals, 
^concluded with a prayer which the whole country ought 
and will reiterate. And now may the God of your fathers 
bless your Majesty ; and may you and your, illustrious 
consort bo long, very long spared to reign over a truly 
loyal and free people. “ Arid when the time of separation 
shall come,—which we pray may be far distant,—may you 
and yours receive a crown immortal, that will never fade 
away,—a crown of glory in the realms of eternal bliss.” 

There were other levees in the course of the month, but 
as like the formal garden walks, and avenues of an old 
fashioned territory, were, according to the poetical satirist, 
pretty nearly fac similes of each other ; it were 
“ To tire again the sated appetite 
Repeating of the food.” 
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*Tbeir Majesties,** well as many members of the Royal 
Family, gave and received visits from and to each other, 
and the principal nobility frequently in the course of the 
month, and on the 20th, a very splendid banquet,—a fare¬ 
well one from his comrades to their Colonel, was given to 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Cumberland by the 
officers of the Royal Horse Guards, blue, which, till very 
recently, that Prince to the satisfaction of privates and 
officers commanded. 

Upon the eighteenth their Majesties left London for 
awhile, in order spend their Christmas, (may it be a merry 
one,) at the Pavilion, Brighton ; Prince George of Cambridge 
accompanied them, and the Duke of Sussex is to be one 
of the Royal Family party. We have said, that our wish 
was for a happy Christmas to be theirs. One occurrence, 
which is about taking place whilst this is being penned, 
will, we confidently predict, contribute most materially 
towards it. We allude to tbe marriage of Miss Fitz- 
Clarence with the young, the spirited, the amiable 
Lord Falkland, a nobleman who was the partner in 
arms, the fellow soldier of his lovely bride’s brother, 
and who not only and naturally has the inclination, 
but most fortunately the means, inheriting a large 
fortune from rich ancestry, the Dowager Lady Amherst in 
particular, to give to Lady Falkland a settlement rivaling 
the richest and proudest of married dames ; in fact, almost 
“ a kingdom for her dowry.” We have only to add our 
congratulations upon the much improved event, and join 
in the general wish that the wedding-ring, as in all cases 
it ought to do, may prove 

“ A spell of power—a talisman each anguish to allay." 

We cannot better conclude this portion of our duty than 
by mentioning a circumstance, which, whilst it reflects 
great praise upon the Queen Consort, raises hopes in 
those who have long endured, and still labour under the 
greatest privations and distress, to the effect that their 
situation will be thereby bettered, and trade, profit, and 
happiness secured to empty shops and work-rooms, 
poverty, and lamentation. Her Majesty has, then, ap¬ 
pointed Thursday, the 24th February, for the public 
celebration of her birth-day ; to which announcement the 
following not to be mistaken intimation has been added:— 
“ It is expected that all Ladies attending the Drawing- 
Room will appear in dresses qf British Manufacture." This 
is consolitary, but will it be generally attended to, will 
there not be exception *, as there have been before ? Much, 
very much we fear so, for so deeply rooted is the prejudice 
with many who compose what is deemed the great world , 
for foreign goods manufactured and made up, or supplied 
by foreign tradespeople, that were an act to pass the two 
houses of Parliament, and then receive the sanction of 
the head of the three estates, commanding the adoption of 
English costume only, on pain of the confiscation of pin- 
money, card tables, and fashionable novels,—we say, even 
in that case, we doubt whether there would not be rebellion 
in the female state, and a revolution, since such a thing is 
now quite fashionable, amongst the Belles and Dowagers, 
that consider feathers and finery before patriotism, and 
national prosperity. However, the Queen's compassion¬ 
ate edict has gone forth, and the Bon Ton must understand 
its degrees ; may they obey them, or be enforced to do so ; 
in other words, be discarded from future Court-Days, 
Birth-Days, and Drawing-Rooms; or, in other, and very 
significant words, be banished to Coventry. 


OF FASHION, 

We have now only to add, that may bvery member of the 
Royal House qf Brunswick, from the King to the least qf the 
Princes, not only epjoy themselves the usually festive 
period at which we are now arrived, but have the satisfac¬ 
tion, and we know it will be one to them of any but an 
insignificant character, of witnessing happiness, and re¬ 
newed content expanding themselves over the whole mass 
of English society, till finally that day arrive again, when, 
according to the benevolent wish of George the Third, 
every cottager shall possess his Bible, and a Christmas fare ; 
for then will the sentiments the season impresses, be indeed 
realized by our witnessing all around “ peace on earth, 
and good will amongst men.” 

LA BAGATELLE! 

ON DITS OF FASHION, CHIT CHAT, AND TABLE 
TALK OF THE BEAU MONDE. 


“Vive la Bagatelle!” 

ColonelFiTZCLARENCE, unadvisedly instigated, is desirous 
of being ennobled by the title of Earl qf Munster. An illus¬ 
trious personage is averse to the’Colonel being ennobled ; and 
has said this is not the moment for conferring a dignity 
that might be very unpopular. 

Mr. Boaden’s Catchpenny .—Among the many specula¬ 
tions of the day in the trade of book-making, that upon the 
popularity of our beloved sovereign, is the most notorious. 
Mr. Boaden, a writer who obtained some little celebrity by 
his memoirs of Kemble, and Mrs.Siddons, has, upon the ac¬ 
cession of the new king, supplied two volumes, pui-porting 
to be the “ Life” of an individual, with whose name that 
of the above-mentioned illustrious personage was, formerly, 
familiarly connected. A subject of such delicacy, and one 
which at the present moment is calculated to awaken the 
secret springs of feeling in the bosoms of so many good and 
virtuous, and honourable individuals, ought not to have 
been dragged from the slumber into which it had passed 
from the lapse of time. If respect for the sovereign was 
not sufficient to withhold the writer’s pen, surely his noble 
and virtuous children, who, from their possession of every 
principle of rectitude and honour, have become endeared 
to the people of England; surely the consideration of their 
feelings might have prevented any literary gentleman from 
entering upon the exposition of the chequered career of 
their mother. Mr. Boaden’s book, which profrsses to 
be the “ Life of Mrs. Jordan," is for the greater part 
composed of extraneous matter, and might as well bear 
any other title. As for what does relate to that lament¬ 
ed lady, the narative is conveyed in such ambiguous terms, 
as to render it altogether incomprehensible. We apprehend 
Mr. Boaden's speculation, will prove an unsuccessful one ; 
indeed, we think that he had better lay down his pen and 
return to his old profession of army agency, for which he 
may, in all probability, have superior qualifications. Wo 
may, perhaps, be allowed to take this opportunity of cor¬ 
recting the popular error of Mrs. Jordan's dying in poverty. 
It was not so. Mrs. J. enjoyed an annuity of two thousand 
pounds, and at the moment of her death she had a diamond 
ring upon her finger valued at four hundred pounds. 

There is not a more perfect innocent in the world than 

the Duke of —.-s; his manners are so fascinating, as to 

have the power of charming every beholder, and his piquant 
sayings deserve to be gathered into a volume, for the grati¬ 
fication of those who are not so fortunate as to enjoy the 
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privilege of admission to his grace’s circle. The lovely 

Miss E-, (by the bye, it is whispered that another 

adorateur , is sighing at her shrine) always uses perfumes 

of peculiar richness, and the Duke of —.-. is extremely 

partial to Miss E— -. One evening, his grace was more 

than ever attracted by his fair friend, and at length admi¬ 
ration overcoming every other feeling, he exclaimed 

with peculiar emphasis, “ Miss E -, Miss E -, how 

pretty you do smell!—Dear me, how pretty you do smell!! /” 

A would-be fashionable weekly paper has considerately 
informed us, that the band of the 9th Lancers (stationed at 
Hounslow) are allowed by his Majesty to perform two 
evenings every week in Bushy Park! all respectable per¬ 
sons being admitted to promenade therein upon those occa¬ 
sions. Now music has certainly very dolightful attractions, 
and, no doubt, the band of the 9th Lancers play in exqui¬ 
site style. His Majesty’s gracious permission for his loyal 
subjects to “ promenade” in his beautiful park, is also ex- j 
tremely kind, hut we think that no very great number of 
those loyal subjects will avail themselves of the liberty. 
It is no trifling affair to “ promenade” in a December 
“ evening,” even though it be in Bushy Park, and we can¬ 
not make up our minds to travel so far in this nose-biting 
weather, to learn thetruth of the report. Perhaps our ‘‘know¬ 
ing” contemporary will kindly inform us whether his Ma¬ 
jesty allows torches for those occasions, and, also, whether 
stoves are placed at convenient distances for the benefit of 
the “ promenaders.” 

The young Marquis of A- n is exciting no little sensa' 

tion among the fair belles of the beau monde , but we believe 

that he still remains unattached. Lady C. B-has been 

bantering him about some very expressive glances that were 
exchanged at a late re-union between his lordship and a 
certain “ dark-haired girl,*' and slyly insinuating her ex¬ 
pectation of a match. “ Oh! impossible, my dear Lady 

C-facetiously rejoined the Marquis, “ you know I 

can never reconcile myself to any thing in nature that I am 
not used to” 

Adieu to the ideaof Grey hairs being “brought sorrowing 
to the grave,” for not only heirs , but roots, ramifications 
and all, are snugly provided for by the new state of things. 
Wonders will never cease— wigs will have golden locks 
after all. 

A very marvellous Journal has told us with great gravity, 
that seventy waggon loads of plate were used by the King at 
the late banquet at Windsor Castle! 11 Seventy waggon . 
loads of plate! We wonder where it is all deposited, and 
wonder still more where it all came from. Perhaps the 
sage writer of this piece of important intelligence meant to 
have written “ plates,” that is, plates, dishes, and all; the 
crockeryware of the household, pipkins, and pans 1 Very 
important and interesting information, certainly, for fash ion- 
able readers. 

Among the wealthy “ curled ” darlings of our nation, 
who endeavour to create a sensation among the prettiest 
objects of earth’s mould, no one makes greater efforts than 
the “ smiling and beguiling” dandy, who made such a 
noise with his horn last year. Some one about town has 
been insinuating, that he is desirous of making a consort 
(concert) again, with his forsaken and beautiful, though 
faulty, piece of music, but we apprehend that chords may 
be struck that will awaken terrible discord, and consider 
that the whole affair should be suffered to sleep that sleep 
which knows no waking. 

The interesting Duchess de Dino was very ungal- 


lantly interrupted by the Great Duhe, the evening befort 
she left town, while engaged in a pathetic account of the 
ravages of the cholera morbus in Russia. “ Say no more 
about it, my dear duchess,” was the exclamation of the 
head of the alarmists, “ it cannot be more terrible than 
the cholera mob-us here !” 

The amiable and interesting Lady C. H -, (whose 

union with a noble earl we have the pleasure of recording 
in another part of our Magazine,) has an admirable turn 
for humour, and piquant repartee; a few evenings after 
her ladyship’s marriage, the conversation of her little 
family party was engrossed by some grammatical question, 

in the course of which, Lord J-. playfully enquired of 

his amiable partner, whether “ a kiss,” which was allowed 
to be a noun, was proper , or common ? Lady C. immediately 
replied, with corresponding humour, “ I cannot really 
answer for the opinion of the majority of grammarians, but 
for my own part, am inclined to think it both proper and 
common.” We have no doubt of the “ majority” being of 
her ladyship’s opinion. 

We haveheard frequentwhispers respecting the seemingly 
very interesting conversations, which a noble lord is accus¬ 
tomed to hold at the carriage window of the lady of a gallant 
captain, when they chance to meet in the park. We are,how¬ 
ever, inclined to think, that the lady is only indulging her 
vanity , in having a cavalier at her carriage window ; it is 
very silly, certainly, but we have been told, that she pays her 
French milliner one hundred guineas for each trip which she 
takes to Paris, (and which are frequent,) in order to bring 
over the unrefined monstrosities of French taste ! We are, 
therefore, not surprised at any other silly thing which the 
lady may choose to indulge in. 

“ When is Lord M- n going to be married ?” is an 

exclamation that we have often heard repeated, but without 
hearing any satisfactory reply; King Allen says, that Lady 

C-G-will not have his lordship till he is big enough ! 

but if Lady Catherine is waiting until her bethrothed 
arrives at her own elegant proportions, we are fearful that 
she will remain many years in a state of “ single blessed¬ 
ness.” Lord M. does look too boyish by the side of her 
ladyship ; we can associate him only with the pinafore and 
round frill, and when flirting with the fair object of his 
affections, we can resemble him only to Tom Thumb 
enamoured of the great Glumdalca! 


FINE ARTS. 

REVIEW OF ENGRAVINGS. 

“ Juliet ,” engraved' in mezzotinto, by W. Say, after the 
original picture by Miss F. Corbaux, and dedicated , by ex¬ 
press permission, to her most gracious Majesty Queen Ade¬ 
laide. Published for the proprietor by K. Ackerman, 96, 
Strand. 

When a reviewer takes up his pen to comment upon the 
productions of a lady, or of a lady's genius (for that these 
productions are not of the same calibre is evident by com¬ 
paring the effusions (!) of the Rt. Hon. Lady Georgiana 
Evelina Laurentina Villars , or of Mrs. Cadogan, Conway 
Crumpton, with the legitimate inspirations of a Hemans, 
or a London ), when a reviewer takes up his pen to dis¬ 
charge this delicate, and often difficult, part of his duty, 
there are two preliminary points, upon the adjustment of 
which much may be said to depend ; these points, touch¬ 
ing the pretensions of the subject of review, are, first, 
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whether the candidate comes before him in the deprecatory 
guise of an amateur paintress or poetess, with an “ Honour¬ 
able ” or an “ Honorary," tacked, as ballast, to her cogno¬ 
men ; or, secondly, whether she makes her appearance as 
a professional aspirant, sketching and versifying for fame 
and fortune united ? With many brilliant exceptions, there 
is often, in the first character, so little of solidity, that 
Ike shadow of a butterfly’s wing is of a more tangible 
nature and to use the wand of criticism to such pigmy 
elves would be to break a gnat upon a wheel; it, there¬ 
fore, behoves us to pass them by, when unassuming, with 
the commendatory, but somewhat suspicious, “ pretty — 
very pretty; and (if possible) for a lady-amateur, admirable 
The case is altered materially, when the lady is converted 
into a professional , an artist, or a muse, by supreme com¬ 
mission ; and while we induct ourselves, comfortably, into 
our easy chair, wipe our spectacles, and draw close the 
table, we lay by all the politesse qf extenuation, and exa¬ 
mine with minuteness, that we may decide with justice. 
We despise that stupjd, and, to the object, hmniliating 
gallantry which would forbid the expression of a grave or 
severe truth to a female ; and, in our opinion, there cannot 
be a greater insult to the understanding of women, than 
an attempt to surfeit them, like babies, with sweetmeats. 
It is assuredly true that we may convey our suggestions 
and our censure in a softer strain than we would employ 
to a great, rough, beetle-browed fellow from Oxon or 
Cambridge, or an unshaven son of the brush from the 
Academy; but still though we gild the pill, the goodly drug 
shall be contained within. These observations have been 
elicited, as our readers may sagaciously premise, by finding 
the “ Juliet ” of Miss F. Corbaux placed upon our table for 
remark. That the labour of the fair artist has been mag¬ 
nificently ushered into the world must be candidly con¬ 
fessed ; from the scraper of Mr. W. Say, engraver to H.R.H. 
the Duke of Gloucester, India paper proofs, large margin, 
Ackerman for the publisher, and, to crown the whole, a 
dedication, by express permission, to our most gracious 
Quef.n, do as much for the print as the mysteries of the 
graphic art permit; and we cannot but allow, that, alto¬ 
gether, they produce an imposing impression. The Juliet, 
reclining upon a couch, is prettily conceived ; we certainly 
wish that it were in our power to say more ; but although 
there is considerable grace and fancy in the design, there 
is a deficiency of passion—of that intense excitement and 
immoveable resolution, which the poet has infused into the 
character of his heroine when gazing upon the potion, 
she breaks out in the self-interrogation and burning 
apostrophe 

“ What if this mixture do no work at all, 

Must I, perforce, be married to the Count ? 

Not no! this shall forbid it." [Laying down a dagger .” 

Miss Corbaux has, unfortunately, failed in the energy of 
the expression ; the features are unmarked bv that deep 
and powerful emotion in unison with her resolve, and the 
attitude betrays a correspondent insipidity. With her left 
hand Juliet is holding the meditated instrument of violent 
release, in the same delicate manner as we have seen a 
court beauty toying with a flower, in some of Sir Peter 
Lely’s productions: there is no nervous grasping of the 
weapon, which she looks to as her last resource, and 
which might be snatched from her; the action is tame and 
poor, and the whole figure falls short of the Juliet in our 
mind’s eye. ft is, however, but justice to say, that while 


we have seen some of this lady's works more decidedly to 
our taste, the one now before us has many merits, and 
will command numerous admirers, not merely from the 
interest of the subject, and the style of the publication, 
but from the richness and elegance of the composition. A 
closer study of the antique, added to a more accurate in¬ 
vestigation of the human character, would prove of infinite 
service to the fair artist. In conclusion we cannot but ob¬ 
serve, that Mr. Say has presented the public with a very 
beautiful specimen of his art, which, as a furniture print, 
will, no doubt, become quite as popular as the engravings 
from Fraddle's pictures. 

C***T. 

(Notice.) 

Such publishers as may be desirous of submitting their pub¬ 
lications to critical examination in the World of Fashion, are 
requested to forward a copy or an impression qf each, on or 
before the 15M qf the month, to Mr. Bell, 3, Cleveland Row, 
St. James's. 


MARRIAGES AND DEATHS IN HIGH LIFE, 

WITH A GLANCE AT PROJECTED UNIONS. 


“ Oh happy they—the happiest of their kind, 

Whom gentle stars unite, and in one fate 

Their hearts, their fortunes, and their beings blend !lf 

Thomson. 

“ All things that we love and cherish, 

Like ourselves must fade and perish.”— Shelley. 


“Joy and youthful jollity” are the presiding deities of 
this festive time; the heart springs lightly to the syren 
minstrelsy of pleasure, oud every thought is absorbed in 
the tide of gaiety so eminently characteristic of Christinas 
and its merry days. In their radiant train appears the 
sunny nuptial god, whose face is beaming with richer 
smiles, and whose torch bums with purer fire ; rejoicings 
echo from the splendid halls of fashion, and happiness is 
universally breathed around. Accordingly, we (the only 
acknowledged scribes of fashion’s court), unclasp the virgin 
tablets devoted to the chronicle of “ smiles and tears,” for 
the year now bursting into birth, and the first names that 
w'ehaveto inscribe, are those of true nobility and worth,— 
Lady Catherine Manners, the accomplished daughter of 
the Duke of Rutland, having become the bride of the 
noble Earl of Jermyn. Long may they live, enjoying per¬ 
petually the true felicity of the connubial state, uninter¬ 
rupted and unalloyed ! 

Another distinguished nobleman has entered the holy 
estate of matrimony, the Right Hon. Lord Louth having 
conferred the distinction of nobility upon a lady, who, 
whether we regard her in respect to her personal charms, 
or the greater attractions of her cultivated mind, is truly 
worthy of the noble Lord’s affections ;—Miss Anna Maria 
Roche, daughter of the Hon. Mrs. Burton, is the lady 
who has honoured his lordship with her hand. 

“ What is the world to them. 

Its pomp, its pleasure, and its nonsense all, 

Who in each other clasp whatever fair 
High fancy forms, and lavish hearts can wish ?* 

Such is the enquiry which we repeat, in alluding to the 
celebration of the nuptials of the Hon. M. P. for Sandwich, 
S. G. Price, Esq., with Marianne, daughter of the late W. 
Pave, Eeq. of Fitzroy Square, an union which promises 
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the realization 6f all the bright dream 8 of poetic fervour, 
or the fondest lover's aspirations. We have also to con¬ 
gratulate the truly amiable Miss Isabella Manners Sut¬ 
ton, upon the solemnization of her nuptials with H. W. 
Chichester, Esq. of Lincoln's Inn. 

The gallant Captain Hamilton Averse has led to the 
sacred altar, one of the lovely daughters (Sarah), of H. 
Hill, Esq. of Bath. And on the 18th ult. the Lady Char¬ 
lotte Loftus, eldest daughter of the Marquis of Ely, 
was united, by special license, at St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, to W. T. Eoerton, Esq. M. P. 

“ Since the first pair in Paradise were joined, 

Two hearts were ne'er so happily combined; 

Achates life to fair Cosmelia gives, 

In fair Cosmelia great Achates lives 5 
Each is to other the divinest bliss, 

He is her heaven, and she is more than his 1 " 

Miss Amelia FitzclareNce has been united, at the 
Royal Pavilion, Brighton, to Lord Falkland; and our list 
? ‘ Jt marriages must be enriched with the names of 
Lady Llizabeth Leslie, who has been united to Captain 
Wathen ; of the Hon. Caroline Waldbgrave, the bride 
of the Rev. C. John Mildmay; the Hon Susannah Bur- 
dett, married to Mr. Trbvannion ; and of the Hon. Isa¬ 
belle Forester, who has been led to the sacred altar by 
Captain Anson. 

But a shadow comes over our rejoicings, and the dull 
tones of the funeral bell is heard amidst the minstrelsy of 
the festival; we quit the happy throng, the halls of splen¬ 
dour, where joy and felicity only reign, and enter the 
houses of mourning, where the agonized sobs of the wi¬ 
dowed wife, the cries of the orphan, and the lamentations 
of relatives and friends, tell the melancholy tale of desola¬ 
tion, and vividly impress upon our minds that there is 
indeed but one step from the cradle to the grave. Mor¬ 
ton, Lord Henley, is first upon the mournful list, and we 
record his death with sincere sorrow, for never did abetter 
man leave a void in the world, which surviving friends 
cannot hope to see supplied. His Lordship had been suc¬ 
cessively Minister Plenipotentiary to the Elector of Ba¬ 
varia, to the Courts of Copenhagen, Dresden, Berlin, 
Mad^d, and Venice. Death has also “ set his mark and 
seal' upon another distinguished noblemen, Francis, Earl 
of Bandon, who expired at his splendid and picturesque 
seat, Castle Bernard (Ireland) in the 76th year of his 
age; he is succeeded in his titles and estates by his eldest 
sop, whose lady is daughter of the late Archbishop of 
CA8HBL. The names of the Dowager Lady Lushington, 
and of the Right Hon. H. Elliott, must swell the mourn¬ 
ful record of the triumph of the last enemy, to which we 
also add, with deep regret, that of the gallant Admiral 
Montague, an officer who has not only distinguished 
himself in the service of his country, but who has also 
become endeared to an extensive circle of friends in private 
life, by his urbanity and gentlemanly disposition. 

“ Mature for heaven, the fatal mandate came, 

With it a chariot of etherial flame, 

In which, Eljjah-like, they pass'd the spheres, 
Brought joy to heaven, but left the world in tears." 
Lady Caroline Ashley will shortly be united to Mr. 
Neeld, the heir to the late Mr. Rundell's (of Ludgate 
Hill) property. The Marquis of Bath’s house in Gros- 
venor Square has been lately purchased by Mr. Neeld, 
into which he will remove after his marriage. The Hon. 
W. Ashley will be united to the lovely star of fashion 


Miss Baillie, immediately upon his return from Vienna, 
which is shortly expected. Miss Sneyd, one of her Ma¬ 
jesty's maids of honour, has intimated her intention of 
resigning that distinguished situation, being under a ma¬ 
trimonial engagem ent. _ 

THE DRAMA. 


** Well judge with freedom, and with boldness write.” 


Covent Garden Theatre. —Miss Kemble's Calieta .— 
Without entering into any observations as to the propriety 
of the production of such a play as the Fair Penitent, 

“-a tale 

Drawn feebly from the great original,"* 
we shall confine our remarks to the performance of the 
principal character, by Miss Kemble. It has ever been 
our opinion, that scenes of eullen grandeur arc the peculiar 
sphere of this young actress's abilities, and that although 
she is capable of depicting every shade of human character 
with powerful fidelity, yet, nevertheless, that the dark and 
gloomy traits of nature that excite admiration, while they 
strike the keys of dread and terror in the soul, are more cal¬ 
culated for the exercise of her genius, and the display of her 
fine abilities. Miss Kemble's performance of Calieta 
has convinced us of the truth of our judgment; she has 
succeeded in imparting the most powerful interest to a 
repulsive character, and in drawing universal attention to 
a play, that no combination, even, of talent, has ever been 
able to make popular. Miss Kemble places Calieta In 
a new light, and the mere reader, who turns sickened 
away from the perusal of the drama, will be surprised at 
the difference between the Calieta of the closet and the 
Calieta of the stage. We eympathize with the heroine, 
and that sympathetic feeling is excited by her gran¬ 
deur of suffering, (if we may be allowed the expression,) 
which raises her to something either above or below 
humanity. It has been represented to us, that Miss Kem¬ 
ble s talents are similar to those of Macready ; there ie 
some resemblance,—both; act from impulse, but Miss 
Kemble has none of the violence of Mac ready's style,— 
the noise and exaggeration which mar some of his finest 
performances; sullen and silent agony, the sorrows 
that result from crime, or the feelings that arise in hate 
or from remorse, overpowering every other sense in their 
absorbing greatness, and which demand the strongest 
perception, and the finest discrimination in the deli¬ 
neator, are expressed by Miss Kemble with a fidelity 
almost painful to the spectator. Our limits will not allow 
us to speak more fully of her Calieta; it is one of her finest 
performances, (if not the very best,) and at the same time 
one of the greatest achievements of histrionic) skill. Mr. 
Abbott and Mr. Parry as Lothario and AJtamont are un¬ 
worthy of association with Miss Kemble. Mr. Kemble's 
Horatio is a forcible and impressive performance. Mrs. 
Chatterley looks vastly nleased with herself in La inia, 
and plays as if she were still coquetting before the glass in 
her dressing-room. 

The Chancery Suit , a new comedy by Mr. Peake, owes its 
success entirely to the performers engaged in it, every cha¬ 
racter being sustained with talent and effect; two of the 

* The plot of the Fair Penitent was taken from Massin¬ 
ger's Fatal Dowry , which Macready revived a few years 
ago. 
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minor parts are the best played of the whole, and those are 
represented by Blanchard and Mrs. Hughes : if we are 
not mistaken, we recollect Potier playing something simi¬ 
lar to Blanchard's character, but the performance of the 
latter has entirely removed our impressions of the French 
comedian. Mr. Blanchard is an actor who has been 
toiling for many years in his profession, while others, with 
less talent, have made way before him ; he is one of the 
most legitimate actors we have, and it is our hope, that his 
success in this comedy will be the means of bringing him 
more frequently before the public. Warde, Bartley, 
Power, and Miss E. Tree, support their respective parts 
with their acknowledged first-rate abilities. 

We know of no character more suitable for the debut of 
a young vocalist of high pretensions, than that of Cinderella; 
there is so much variety in the music, that if the debutante 
has any merit at all, it is certain of being discovered, while, 
at the same time, her defects will also be manifested. Miss 
Inverarity, a very young lady, (she is said to be only 
seventeen,) of great musical acquirements, has had the 
judgment to select this character as the means for her 
introduction to the public. With our recollections of Miss 
Paton’s splendid performances, we were inclined to appre¬ 
hend the failure of Miss Inverarity's bold attempt, but the 
powers which she has developed have entirely dissipated 
our fears, and we are enabled to record the complete suc¬ 
cess of the young vocalist; her voice is one of great com¬ 
pass, and is exceedingly sweet, clear, and flexible; her exe¬ 
cution is bold and effective, and her performance of the 
last piece of music, (one of the finest of Rossini’s works,) 
is decidedly brilliant. When she becomes more familiar to 
the stage, Miss Inverarity will be one of its brightest or- 
nameuts. 

A laughable farce called The Omnibus, or a Convenient 
Distance, has been produced with great success. Power, 
Keeley, and Blanchard, are its chief support, and they 
play with infinite drollery ; the rich humour of the former is 
very fine, and his giving a dose of horse medicine instead of 
a glass of curaqoa, is capital. 

At Drury Lane, Miss Phillips has re-appeared in the 
character of Jane Shore, her beautiful delineation of which, 
has obtained for her increased popularity; we again direct 
our reader’s attention to the performances of this delightful 
actress, which are equal to those of Fanny Kemble her¬ 
self. Miss Huddart has been ill-used by the “ gentlemen 
of the pressshe is an excellent actress, though an un¬ 
fortunate tendency to lisp destroys some of the finest por¬ 
tions of her performances. Her Lady Constance was infi¬ 
nitely superior to the King John of Mac ready, who played 
as if he either had no regard for the character, or was heed¬ 
less of the success of the play ; he has more than once this 
season been thus indifferent. If any ungenerous feeling 
towards the new actress occasioned this conduct, we cannot 
censure it too strongly ; we hope such is not the case, and 
that Mr. Mac ready’s feeble support was owing to other 
causes. In some of the scenes of Lady Constance , Miss 
Huddart exhibited the most refined and perfect talents, 
and the speech commencing 

“ Here I and Sorrow sit!” 
was emphatically and beautifully delivered. 

A new farce called The Jenkinses, has afforded Mr. Far- 
ren another opportunity of exhibiting his talents ina 
species of character in which he is always so inimitable,— 
that of a testy elderly bachelor, In the present piece, Mr. 


W. Farren personates a staid quiet sort of a being, who 
having acquired a competency, shuts up shop, and in order 
to avoid the care and tumult of the world, hires lodgings in 
the house of Mr. John Jenkins ; but there, instead of being 
released from trouble and anxieties, he is perpetually 
plagued with the perplexities of the family ; he is included 
in ail the domestic quarrels, and is made the confidant in 
the love affair of Miss Georgiana , till at length he is so over¬ 
whelmed with cares, where he had hoped to live “ a quiet 
and retired life," that he quits the family at a moment's 
notice. It is needless to add, that Mr. Farren plays the 
testy bachelor capitally, for our readers are aware of his 
excellence in this description of character. He is ably 
supported by Cooper, Mrs. Orger, Miss Mordaunt, 
(whose Miss Georgiana Jenkins is one of the best things 
she has yet done,) and little master Fenton, who must by 
no means be dismissed without our encomium. 

Lord Byron’s tragedy of Werner is about the worst of 
his lordship's writings, but as an acting drama it is one of 
the most effective upon the stage ; much praise is due to 
Mr. Mac ready for suggesting its production, and also for 
his clever alteration of some of the incidents in order to 
render them more susceptible of dramatic effect, which he 
has accomplished without any .violation of propriety, or of 
the poetry of the play. Mr. MACREADYSustains the leading 
character with an energy and effect that is equalled only by 
his own performance of Virginias. He has caught the true 
spirit of the noble author’s thoughts in conceiving the 
character of Werner y and enacts it with corresponding dig¬ 
nity and impressive force; he looks the aged man worn 
down with sorrow and suffering to perfection, and every 
scene of passionate emotion is faithfully and vividly deli¬ 
neated ; nothing can be more sublime or truly beautiful 
than his expression of returning paternal love! It is one of 
the most affecting bits of nature that we have ever seen 
represented upon the stage; we must, however, enter our 
protest against the violence with which he rushes up to 
Gabor, and seizing him by the throat, exclaims, 

“ Are you a father T *' 

We consider it as one of those defects in Mr. Macready's 
performance, which evidence the truth of the observation, 
that from the sublime to the ridiculous there is but a step. 
Wallace exhibits talents in the character of Ulric, for 
which we scarcely gave him credit, his performance is 
worthy of being placed by the side of Macready's Werner, 
and that is no little praise. Cooper's Gabor, is also played 
with first-rate ability. Miss Mordaunt and Mrs.FAuctT 
sustain the characters of Ida Stralenhetm and Josephine, 
with propriety and effect. 

A new interlude called A King’s Fireside, has been pro¬ 
duced ; W. Farren and Mrs. Waylett enact the chief 
characters, and to their clever acting the piece is indebted 
for its success. Mr. Farren is however too stiff and formal 
a being for the character of Henri Quatre, though his ad¬ 
mirable peiformance fully compensates for the error of 
his appearance. 

A young lady of the name of Masters is playing the 
first line of tragedy at the Worthing Theatre, with the most 
surprising success; she possesses abilities of the highest 
order of dramatic excellence; and the various difficult 
characters that she has sustained, have been delineated 
with a truth and energy that few London actresses could 
surpass, and which must 'necessarily, place Miss Masters 
at the very summit of her profession.,, 
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NEWEST LONDON AND PARISIAN FASHIONS FOR JAN. 1831 . 

Th L P ^Tt2'F^t ,d t0 f T h r* 1 ’ Ttm0Vtd t0 Nt ‘ 3 * CUvlland Row, opposite St. James’s Palace, for the designs and the 

wUh evJ fashio^abUrTl 5T f *"***"** U ’ Mn ’ Bell '‘ M »8 a »» de Mode * “ 

AND AT won uaonn " *' °‘ " “ “ da ' ly em,lant •^essim of novelties in Millinery, Dresses, tfe. $c. he. 

PLATE THE FIRST OF FASHIONS. 

C08TUMBS OF ALL NATION8.—(CHINESE.) 

Hie season for masked balls is rapidly approaching • we 

v^woU ^Sv« t0 t w f8lr "* de " a national c^teme 
J?dlmh» rtt pted f ° ?t* amu8ement . and calculated also 
to display the graces of the figure to great advantage • It is 
the dress of a Chinese singing girl. ^' “ 18 

The boddice is of sUk, of two different shades of green • 

It is made up to the throat. The upper part is ofXk 
M .“ d f ? rraed into the »hape o? a heart by a 
wMst f and i 1 * de8C ? nd8 considerably below the 

th» wi.f. a ‘ *" lon 8 to *>s both at the bottom of 
u^ the a "u k ° n *»■“«• A wl >ite boddice won. 
throat °" e - 18 j“ 8t , 8een above it round the 

and till,, to ti h * ® eVeS u f * his latter > which are long 
and tight to the arm, reach to the waist. A wide hanging 

sleeve, composed of lilac silk, of a reddish shade covers 

I h gold ta^d rt The'iiAtt™’ 8 . nd * nd8 in 8 point dnished by 
is.?’ , 6 P« ttl coat is composed of silk to cor- 

respond with the hanging sleeve ; it is of moderate width 

f e 8Uk ’ of ‘he darkest shade 
oiiv 641 ’^*1 * e jd-dross is a hat composed partly of red 

i^noEltod 7 8nd 1 ‘ ned with the latter,- the crown 

whtehWl’aronnH I T f ame ^ ted ? Uh 8 cluster of eilk tassels, 
up at thetoes. d ^ 8Uppers are r08e colour turned 

MORNING DRES8.— (CENTRE FIGURE.) 

fa*ten dr Shind m ^ 8 u ° f A White eha ^ cor,a ^ «■ to 

round the top with a full laZ of blond^neT’ The sfe^ve U 

SStaSh?!: - ? halfway to the wrist, when it 
terminates in a new and very pretty cuff. The aDron is nf 

bifo^anllt^./ “ !! m8de a low <vrsaye, a open 
quarter 1™^^’ “? d top / lecve9 ' a "d is of a three- 
!® Dgt ? 9 1118 cut round as well as the corsage and 

ribbon black and rose-coloured striped 

SECOND MORNING DRESS. 

£J*£S 2 etiSf,ST’KS 

SHS» 

»asrssia: ss.*£L£ b “ ^ *w 


FASHIONABLE MILLINERY. 

Fig. 1.—A back view of figure 3. 
dr^ 1 ®' 2 * ^ v * ew > ^alf length, of the first morning 

Fig. 3.—-A black velvet bSret ; the front, which is very 
large, is brought low in the centre of the forehead, but 
rises at the sides; it is ornamented with richly wrought 
gold trimming. The velvet is disposed on the crown in a 
double drapery, edged with broad gold fringe. 

dress * 4 '~ A baCk view ’ half len &th> of the second evening 


PLATE THE SECOND. 

MORNING DRESS. 

A pelisse dress composed of rose-coloured gros de Na- 
» tbe corsage h schall; the shawl part is black velvet 
oleeve en gigot of the very largest size. Ceinture fastening 
,n . in 8h ? rt bows and long ends ; similar bows but 
witn short ends, close the dress down the front. Cambric 
chemisettes , finished at the throat with a triple frill of the 
same material. The hair is arrauged in full curls on the 
forehead, and [turned up in one large bow behind. A soli¬ 
taire gauze handkerchief, arranged en marmotte , forms the 
; the ends are brought under the chin, and tied in a 
lull bow on one side. 

EVENING DRES8. 


A dress of gold coloured satin, the corsage is plain be¬ 
hind, but made with a slight fulness on the shoulders, and 
at the lower part of the waist; a rouleau terminating at 
the top, by a bow. of ribbon with pointed ends, marks the 
centre of the bust. B&ret sleeves finished with white tulle 
manchettes. Five rouleaux placed very close to each other 
adorn the border just above the knee; they are surmounted 
by a trimming to correspond, placed considerably higher. 
Chemisette of tulle, trimmed with a double frill of the same 
material, which stands up round the back of the bust 
leaving the front slightly exposed at the upper part. The 
hair is dressed low at the sides of the face and in high bows 
on the summit of the head. The ornaments consist of ends 
of cut ribbon, gold colour and white disposed en tultpve . 
The jewellery worn with this dress should be of burnished 
gold. 

WALKING DRESS. 

A black gros de Naples dress, with a mantle of striped 
cachmirienne; the stripes are of Swedish blue, and two dif¬ 
ferent shades of brown. Pelerine and collar of the usual 
size, the fronts of the former, are ornamented & revere with 
black velvet. The mantle has large sleeves, they are made 
open in front of the arm, but fasten by gold buttons. The 
head-dress is a bonnet composed of velvet of the darkest 
shade of Swedish blue, lined with silk plush to corns- 
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LITERATURE. 


BIOGRAPHY AND GENEALOGY OF THE NOBILITY 
OF THE UNITED KINGDOM OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND; 

WITH ANECDOTES ILLUSTRATIVE AND CHARACTERISTIC. 


“ Here for inquiring minds, a field expands, 

Which, reaped with industry, applause commands.” 


LXXX.—SttgltsH (Satis. 


THE MARQUIS OF CLEVELAND. 


** Now let us hie to Roby's princely hall 
And honour hospitality’s bland call, 

For there doth eloquent profusion dwell, 

There generous friendship works its pleasing spell, 
Obeying Cleveland’s ever firm controul, 

To mix pure reason’s feast with flow of soul; 

Surely for this, kind fortune’s cloudless sun 

Must ever shine on House of Darlington.”—Anon. 


These lines, the extemporaneous effusion of a person, (by 
his writings and behaviour of no mean caste in life, though we 
are interdicted from mentioning his name) who had shared 
the hospitalities of Raby Castle, and enjoyed the friendship 
and confidence of its noble possessors, delineate pretty cor¬ 
rectly the character of the latter, and the fame for good old 
English liberality, nay almost “ open house keeping,” (as it 
is familiarly though emphatically termed) for which their 
noble mansion has been celebrated. We have, therefore, 
gladly availed ourselves of the permission to place these as a 
leader to this article, convinced, few could be found more 
applicable to the principal subjects of it. 

William Henry Vane, then, first Marquis of Cleve¬ 
land, Earl of Darlington, and Viscount and Baron Barnard, 
of Barnard Castle, in the bishopric of Durham, Lord Lieutenant 
and Vice Admiral, of Durham, was born 27th of July, 1766, 
and will, therefore, unless 

“ Death who comes whene’er he lists, 

And withers high and low,” 

steal in, in a very short time have attained the age of sixty-five 
years. His Lordship succeeded to the Earldom and other 
titles which his sire held, at the decease of his father, an event 
which occurred on the 8th of September, 1792 ; and further 
obtained the honour of a Marquisate, by patent of creation, 
dated 17th of September, 1827. 

Commencing now with the lineage of the noble house of 
Darlington, we should say that the family claims a common 
ancestor in the ancient one of Fane , (altered from Vane) Earls 
of W'estmoreland. It will be quite a sufficient substantiation 
of an ancient pedigree to commence it with Sir Henry 
Vane, whose character and achievements will speak for them¬ 
selves, when it is added, that he was knighted for his courage 
at the celebrated battle of Poicticrs, the 19th of September, 
1356. In a right line from him descended John Fane, Esq. 
VOL. VIII. 


of Helden, in the county of Kent, and who received the 
manor of Hadloe, by grant, from the sixth Henry of Eng¬ 
land. This gentlemen was the first of the family who as¬ 
sumed and wrote the name of Fane. From his second son, 
Richard, descended the Earls of Westmoreland, and from his 
youngest the family of which we are now treating. 

This youngest son was John, whose eldest child, Henry 
Fane, Esq. of Hadloe, was involved in Sir Charles Wyat’s 
insurrection, and in consequence committed to the Tower, but 
allowance being made for his youth and inexperience, he was 
visited by the royal clemency, and set free from “durance 
vile.” He subsequently retrieved the faults of early days, 
when “ the young blood runs riot through the veins,” and 
gained sufficient confidence and interest to become a repre¬ 
sentative for Winchelsea in parliament, proving himself con¬ 
sistent as a member, and even eloquent as a senator. He 
died in the twenty-second of Elizabeth, and was succeeded by 
his son, Henry, who was, (since his career was quite unmarked 
by ought of originality or interest) in his turn followed by his 
son, Sir Henry Vane, who, it will thus be observed, assumed 
the surname of his ancestors; he also removed his principal 
residence to Raby Castle, Durham. Sir Henry proved him¬ 
self a very distinguished politician, and was high in favour, not 
only with James the First, but also the ill-advised, yet un¬ 
fortunate Charles. In the reign of the former he w as appointed 
cofferer to the “ giddy nad-cap Prince of Wales,” or, as 
James himself is reported to have called him, the “ baby 
Charles,” an office we should imagine, decidedly not of a 
sinecure character. In the latter’s rule and sovereignty, after 
enjoying other honours, he was made Secretary of State, and 
gazetted of the Privy Council. He married Frances, daughter 
of Thomas Darcy, Esq. of the county of Essex ; and dying in 
1654, was succeeded by his eldest survivingson, Sir IlenryVanc, 
Knt. whom Clarendon calls “ of good natural parts, a quick 
conception, and a very ready, sharp, and weighty expression.” 
He was appointed Joint Treasurer of the Navy with Sir 
William Russell, and outliving him, solely. The fees of office 
were four-pence in the pound, or 39,000/. per aimum; but, 
(is it not a rare thing for courtiers to do, and might it not be 
well for England were it imitated in this our day?) Sir Henry 
nobly, patriotically relinquished his patent, which had been 
granted by Charles the First for life, desiring but 2,000/. a 
year. He afterwards took active and enthusiastic part in the 
civil wars, was with the losing party, became a captive, and 
came to be arraigned for high treason. He was found guilty, 
condemned to death, and upon the scaffold he ultimately 
closed his career, which should have brought a more glorious 
termination, being beheaded the 14th of June, 1662. 

His successor was his youngest son, Sir Christopher Vane, 
who was elevated to the Peerage as Lordr Barnard, of Barnard 
Castle, in the bishopric of Durham. To him followed Gilbert, 
the second; and after him Henry, the third Baron, who, in 
1725, married Lady Grace Fitzroy, daughter of Charles t 
Duke of Cleveland. Having filled some high official situations, 
it would appear with credit to himself and benefit to the com¬ 
munity, he was, on the 3rd of April, 1754, created Viscount 
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Barnard and Earl of Darlington. He paid the great and 
final debt due to nature the 6th of March, 1758; and was suc¬ 
ceeded by his eldest son, Henry, the second Earl, who, on the 
10th of March, 1757, united himself to Margaret, sister of 
James, first Earl of Lonsdale, by whom he had William 
Henry, the present Peer , Tvho, as we stated, at the com¬ 
mencement of this article, became, by the demise of his 
father, Earl of Darlington, on the 8th of September, 1792 ; 
and, by patent of creation, Marquis of Cleveland the 17th 
of September, (an ennobling month for him) in the year 1827. 

His Lordship (who is Lord Lieutenant and Vice Admiral 
of the County Palatine of Durham, Master of the Jewel Office, 
Governor of Carlisle, Alderman of the City of Durham, and 
Colonel of Militia) married, first, 19th of September, 1787, 
Catharine, daughter of Harry, sixth and last Duke of Bolton, 
by whom he had issue, Henry, Earl of Darlington, born 16th 
of August, 1788, (and who married, in 1809, Sophia, eldest 
daughter of John, the fourth and late Earl of Powlett, K. T.) 
and four other children. The Marquis’s first lady dying 17th 
of June, 1807, he again entered into the 11 holy state” on the 
27th of July, 1813, the object of his selection, the wisdom and 
prudence of which her amiability and their similarity of likings 
daily substantiates, being Miss E. Russell, of Newton House, 
Yorkshire. 

As Earl of Darlington, the subject of our brief biography, 
whether we allude to spirit in politics, generosity at the feast- 
board, ardour on the turf, or daring in the chace-ficld, was too 
well known to need description or comment here ; and as 
Marquis of Cleveland he has rather added to that fame 
by additional exertions in the cause of liberal opinions, lios- 
pitiable actions, and untiring perseverance to uphold the 
ancient sports and pastimes of the people, which we take to 
fashion much the hardihood and generosity of our national 
character. The best intentioned men may differ, and some 
must of necessity err in their estimate of what measures may 
be most conducive to the good of the commonweal, conse¬ 
quently we do not stop here further to elucidate the precise 
line of political conduct which the Marquis has adopted ; but 
as a country gentlemen, as a princely host, as a master of 
hounds,—a fox-hunter if ever one were,—and as a keeper of 
race-hordes, there be very few indeed to surpass, still fewer 
to rival him. His hunting-stable is always well provided 
with horses, equal to hard days and any weight ; and the me¬ 
thodical manner with which he and his right-hand men conduct 
the kennel establishment is as deserving of imitation, as it is 
interestingly curious. His lady is also a daring huntress, and 
nearly as enthusiastic as her lord for the “joys of the chace.” 
Though fully from her accomplishments capable of appre¬ 
ciating the softer and more elegant graces of music, she yet 
deems the “ sound of the merry-toned horn,” a challenge to 
health, spirit, and glory, and considers Diana the queen of 
all imaginary goddesses. 

Raby Castle is, perhaps, one of the very finest of all the an¬ 
cient dwellings of our nobility ; it has a hall, which, in size 
and height, surpasses every other, and it is in every sense of 
the word truly baronial. Here may many hundreds (as there 
have been) feast, and no man jostle his neighbour. Although 
the Marquis is most liberal, at his table, and never without 
guests that love the grapes exhilirating flood, yet does he 
never omit writing down with his own hand and pen, the 
events, nightly, of what has occurred during the previous day 
in a journal,—how valuable must it become hereafter to his 
descendants as a memorial of method and industry,—bound, 
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ruled, and kept for the purpose. He is very fond of a rubber 
of whist, and does not now, we believe, whatever he might 
have done, and whatever might have been said, engage in any 
very expensive games of chance. 

Lord Darlington, the heir to the Cleveland name and 
honours, though possibly not tied precisely to his father’s 
political creed, yet inherits the spirit, generosity, and bound¬ 
less hospitality of the latter, so that there is no apprehension 
to be fostered that good report of the Marquis’s character will 
suffer by the degenerate conduct of his successor. 

The motto of the family is concise, yet very expressive— 
Nec temere nec timide; in other words, if without being rash 
we can avoid becoming timid, surely whatever stops we may 
encounter in our journey through life will be the easier sur¬ 
mounted, and oppositions be with the more facility overcome. 
We do not say but that in his fox-hunting exploits the noble 
Marquis might not sometimes be rash; 

“ Since we have seen seen him take such leaps which might 
Shake from his saddle many a stalwart squire ; 

Seen him chaige rivers when the surge swept o’er 
Stirrup and saddle bow—” 

But we are quite convinced, in nothing which doth become a 
man is he timid ; consequently, if in the far greater number 
of instances, if in the general,tenour of his life, he lives con¬ 
sistently with the precept inculcated by the motto of his 
family, we must not scan too strictly a few exceptions,—es¬ 
pecially when such date their emanations 
“ From a high spirit and a generous soul, 

W T hich scorns in daring deeds to know controul.” 

We h-'vesaid that Raby Castle is the princely habitation of 
the family of Cleveland when it seeks the country, and have 
but to add, that 17, St. James’s Square is their town 
residence. _ 

STANZAS FOR MUSIC. 


Believe me, dear Ellen, the heart that I offer, 

Is true as the magnet that clings to the pole ; 

Unalloyed and unstained is the gift that I proffer,— 

I have given my heart, love,—I yield thee my soul I 
And deem me not false, that, all extacy scorning, 

No raptures attend or embellish my lay; 

No, Ellen,—my heart yields to no such adorning, 

No incense of guile, love, nor flattery I pay. 

I tell thee I love thee,—as chastely, as holy, 

As spirits in heaven may feel friendship’s flame,— 

That for thee, Ellen, throbs my heart’s pulse,—for thee 
solely, 

And for ever, for ever, ’twill throb, dear, the same. 

I tell thee I love thee,—I tell thee no power, 

No fraud, force, nor guile shall affection dispel- 
I love thee, and, Ellen, let truth be thy dower, 

As truly I’ll love thee,—as fondly,—as well 1 
Believe me, dear, honesty scorns ev’ry seeming 
Of rhapsody,—all passion’s fantastic dreams; 

They are but the false hearts delusion and scheming, 

The fraud with which love’s voice too frequently teems ; 
I offer my heart, love,—and ah ! Ellen, ponder 
Before such a gift you reject or receive,— 

And then should you deem that no one could prove fonder. 
Take the humble one offer’d— too proud to deceive ! 
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LOVE’S PHILOSOPHY, OR HEARTS AND HEADS. 

A NOVELETTE. 


11 In vain, proud man,—in vain he tries, 

To ’scape from beauty’s conquering eyes ; 
He boldly talks,—looks very brave, 

But swiftly falls—a woman’s slave !” 


MiUamour was a man of the world,—a bon trivant, devoted 
to the pleasures and gratifications of society, and sacrificing 
every other consideration to the paramount importance of 
those which his peculiar appetite inspired. He had married 
in early life, more in agreement with the desires of his parent, 
than from any particular regard he himself felt for the ma¬ 
trimonial state, and his lady dying within two years of their 
nuptials, after giving birth to a son, Millamour was released 
from his connubial ties, and became- once more at liberty, 
and enabled again to participate in the scenes in which he 
delighted. In this manner twenty years passed on, and the 
pleasures of Millamour’s careeer began to pall; satiated 
therewith, he sought newer enjoyments, still, however, lin¬ 
gering about his old haunts, like a spirit loth to quit the 
habitation it so fondly loved. His sqn Horace had grown to 
man’s estate, but unlike his volatile parent, his pursuits were 
devoted entirely to learning, and applying his whole time to 
study, he had become cold, formal, and prejudiced against the 
world, and at an age when he should have been the life of so¬ 
ciety, he was— a philosopher / Millamour in vain endeavoured 
to divert his son’s attention, in vain exerted his powers to draw 
him from the seclusion of his study; Horace reprobated the wild 
conduct of his parent, which he declared more characteristic 
.of insanity than of perfect intellect. But Millamour was not 
to he railed out of his prejudices, and fully believed, notwith¬ 
standing the gravity of his son’s demeanour, that he should 
be enabled to make him a convert to his own ideas. In order 
to effect this, the widow of a deceased friend, Lady War¬ 
rington, was invited with her beautiful daughter to pass some 
weeks at Millamour’s country seat; but the spell of woman’s 
loveliness, of her fascinating powers, had no effect upon the 
philosopher; he beheld the perfect beauty of Emma War¬ 
rington with apathetic indifference, and retired from her 
agreeable and piquant conversation, to the cold contemplation 
of the authors in his library. 

“ Oh Horace, Horace my'son,” exclaimed Millamour, 
one day, upon the failure of one of his little plans to entrap 
the philosopher, 44 what is the meaning of all this monotonous 
drivelling ? S’life man, have better notions of humanity, 
and entertain more rational ideas of your fellow crea¬ 
tures.” 

“ Ah, my dear father,” rejoined the son, 44 could you 
but feel the satisfaction-” 

“ Ah, my dear brethren,” interrupted Millamour, 41 now 
the sermon is beginning! Have you the confidence, sirrah 
to preach to your father. You are insane, and ought to be 
shut up in a conventicle, for the benefit of human nature 1” 

44 Gracious Heaven,” exclaimed the son, 44 to what a 
pass-” 

“ Aye, interrupted Millamour again, 44 sigh, groan, and 
write a volume upon human folly, and the vanities of life.” 

44 Which I will dedicate to my father 1” 

** Ah, sarcastic ! Well, there’s pleasantry in that, be as 
witty as you please, Horry, puns, jokes, or epigrams, what 


you will, any thing but a lecture, for that is too formidable for 
my sensitive nerves to bear.” 

44 I have been considering, sir, that in order to rescue 
yourself from the gulph of dissipation, wherein you have been 
so long plunged, it is requisite for you to marry . 

44 To marry, Horace 1 Why what in the name of fortune 
has your brain been working upon now ? Marry me ! Oh, I 
suppose to some dried mummy,—some stuffed monstrosity of 
an Eastern cMme I 

44 No, sir, do neither. When I mention Lady Warrington 
and her daughter, you will perhaps entertain more reasonable 
notions.” 

44 Lady Warrington and her daughter 1 My dear boy, you 
have some taste I find. The thing is not so much amiss ; but 
to which of these ladies would you have me offer my ad¬ 
dresses ?” 

44 Oh, rejoined the son, to whichever you please.” 

44 And do you really mean to say, that the charms of Emma 
Warrington have not been able to thaw your icy heart—to 
melt your stern inflexibility.” 

44 Sir, they have had no effect upon me.” 

44 ’Tis false, sir,” exclaimed Millamour, 44 *tis very false! 
You love the girl, sir, you know you love her, and all your 
preaching will not convince me to the contrary. S’life v sirrah, 
provoke me no longer, or I may grow desperate, adopt your 
plan, and marry Miss Warrington in spite of you 1” 

44 That, sir, would be the very summit of my wishes,” 
exclaimed the philosopher, and intimating his intention of 
speaking to the young lady upon the subject, he quitted the 
apartment with a smile. 

Millamour was fairly puzzled; he strove to form some rea¬ 
sonable ideas of his son’s intentions, but in vain; the amia¬ 
bility of Lady Warrington had made no little impression upon 
his heart, and it was his wish to unite the daughter with his 
formal son. 44 Not love her /’’“Psha I psha I the boy is flesh 
and blood, and flesh and blood must yield to the fascination 
of a pair of lovely eyes I With this conclusion, he returned 
to the drawing-room, where Lady Warrington was sitting, 
and immediately explained to her the strange proposition 
which his son had just made, and also his own desire for 
the union of the two families, in the persons of Horace and 
Emma. 

44 Ha! ha! ha 1” laughingly exclaimed her ladyship, 
44 Horace, a husband! The idea is laughable. Horace, poor 
youth, has no idea of matrimony; he judges of women by 
his books, and of their feelings, by the prejudiced sentiments 
of philosophers as cracked-brained as himself. A formal, 
hum-drum husband he.would make; for ever sermonizing! 
Old at twenty-one, what will he be at fifty ? Phlegmatic and 
inflated; always dreaming", and never awake ; insisting that 
his wife should chop logic, and never amuse herself with any 
book but the Encyclopoedia; No, no, Mr. Millamour, no 
such a husband for Emma Warrington.” 

Millamour, however, had the happy art of winning upon 
the kindness of woman, and his greatest powers were exerted 
upon this occasion; he had studied nature too well to 
fail upon such a subject, and by his remonstrances, and 
the piquancy of his observations, he soon brought her lady¬ 
ship to an idea of the propriety of the arrangement; but while 
combatting the prejudices of his fair visitor, with respect to 
his son, he insensibly fell a victim to her fascinations; in a 
word, he was deeply enamoured of Lady Warrington, as he 
I was desirous his son should be of her daughter. 
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In the mean time, Horace had obtained an interview with 
Emma, and intent upon his project of reforming his father 
by an union with so amiable a lady, and who appeared to him 
to hold so high a place in his affections, he respectfully re¬ 
quested permission to put a single question to her. Emma 
was surprised at the expressive manner in which the request 
was made, but readily assented, and Horace, in a monotonous 
tone, desired her to place as much confidence in him, as she 
would in a tender parent. Emma bowed assent, and looked 
enquiringly at the philosopher, anxious to know the mys¬ 
terious question which needed so much preface. At length, 
he requested to know, whether she felt any disinclination to¬ 
wards entering the matrimonial state. Emma started in sur¬ 
prise, and blushing deeply, hung down her beautiful head. 

44 Nay, madam/* continued Horace, 44 do not evade my 
question, consider me only in the light of a particular and 
esteemed friend, and favour me with a sincere answer.” 

Emma was not insensible to the personal graces of the 
philosopher, nor the amiable qualities of his heart, though 
his retired habits ill-assorted with her own social feelings ; 
he was not indifferent to her, and this conversation, which 
appeared to her as a prelude to a declaration of love, was not 
unwelcome , though the delicacy of its nature called the blush 
upon her fair cheek, and her thoughts were confused and 
wild. Gathering courage, however, she ventured to reply to 
the philosopher’s enquiry, that rather than offend so esteemed 
a friend, she would confess, that she had no particular aver¬ 
sion to the connubial state. 

u I thank you, madam,” rejoined Horace, 44 no answer 
could be more satisfactory, nor more delicately expressed. 
May I also presume to enquire whether your affections are 
already engaged ?” 

14 Indeed, sir,” replied the beautiful girl, 44 your questions 
are very pressing.” 

44 Do not consider them unworthy of reply; if your heart 
is already engaged, my hopes are vain, and I have nothing 
more to add !” 

44 Singular man !” exclaimed Emma, 44 Well then, sir, I 
think I may say, that my heart is entirely free.” 

44 ’Tis as I wished !” immediately rejoined the philosopher 
in a tone of rapture, and taking the white hand of the lady 
within his own, he continued, u May I believe that you have 
confidence enough in me, to accept the addresses of the indi¬ 
vidual I may propose to you ?” 

44 I have already assured you, sir,” replied the blushing 
girl, 41 that my confidence in your prudence is unlimited.” 

44 I thank you, my dear Miss Warrington, you have made 
me supremely happy. The man whom I propose will indeed 
find in you a blessing; you will restore him to reason,—you, 
madam, only are capable of rendering him valuable to society ; 
your charms can make the bonds of marriage the permanent 
endurance of felicity !” 

44 Oh sir, now you flatter me.” 

44 No, my sweet young lady, your virtues deserve those 
encomiums. I have now only to name the individual whom 
I propose,—and I entreat you will think kindly of him,— 
that you will not suffer any prejudice to rob me of the grati¬ 
fication I anticipate will result from the union. The man, 
madam, whom I propose, is —my father /” 

44 Your father /” exclaimed Emma in astonishment. 

44 Yes, madam, I have engaged to find my father a wife, 
and consider no one so worthy of that situation as yourself. 
You do not reject my proposal?” 


44 Oh no, sir,” replied Emma, endeavouring to conceal her 
emotion, 44 1 will think of it. At the same time, Mr. Horace, 
allow me to say, that I have been for some time endeavouring 
to find a worthy husband for my honoured mamma, and 
4 think no one more deserving qf that situation than your - 
self: ” 

44 I thank, Miss Warrington, and will reflect upon the 
subject. In the mean while, I will acquaint my father with 
your kind intentions.” 

44 Insufferable l’* exclaimed Emma, mentally, 44 say, sir, 
whatever you please,” and she hastily retired from the apart¬ 
ment. 

Meeting with Lady Warrington immediately afterwards, a 
whimsical thought struck her, and she acquainted her mother 
with the mysterious interview that she had just had with the 
philosopher, and that its purport was the affection which he 
entertained for no less a personage than Lady Warrington 
herself. 44 For me!” exclaimed her ladyship, 44 positively 
you, my own dear mamma 1” 

44 This is most singular, Mr. Millamour has just been con¬ 
versing with me upon the propriety of uniting him with you.” 

44 Ah, but you see, my dear mamma, that my humble 
charms were not sufficieut to chain the heart of a philo¬ 
sopher.” 

44 Well child, there is nothing extraordinary in the at¬ 
tachment of the young man.” 

44 Nothing extraordinary!” cried Emma, 44 My dear 
mamma, you must surely think him mad.” 

44 Foolish girl: because Mr. Millamour prefers a woman 
of the age of discretion to a thoughtless child, you reprobate 
his conduct. I have been led into a very erroneous opinion 
of the young man, and am huppy to find myself deceived. 
He is indeed a very amiable youth !” 

44 Why this is worse and w orse !” exclaimed Emma, as her 
ladyship left the room. 44 Surely wc are all mad here ! I did 
think my youthful charms were rather more captivating than 
the mature graces of my mamma,—and now to find her pre¬ 
ferred, and by a young admirer.—Oh, it is inqo sible,—-but 
should' it be true, I’ll break my looking-glass for deceiving 
me, and wear willow for the remainder of my days. 

Lady Warrington believed the truth of her daughter’s 
assertion, which indeed, Emma, herself, scarcely doubted; 
and the former, preferring the admiration of the son, to that 
of the father, enjoyed the anticipation of an union with so 
amiable a young man. Old Millamour had made proposals 
for her hand, which she requested time to consider upon, and 
this new adventure intervening, her thoughts of the more 
prudent match were sacrificed to the more alluring. Lady 
Warrington was a vain, and rather coquettish woman; the 
novelty of the Philosopher’s affection, more than any thing 
else, perhaps, influenced her conduct; but be it as it may, 
she thought proper not to discourage the singular addresses 
of the young admirer. Just as she had formed this deter¬ 
mination, and before she had an opportunity of a personal 
interview with Horace, Mr. Millamour, eager to make cer¬ 
tain of a woman that had so effectually woven her spells 
around him, requested to know the result of her meditations. 
Lady Warrington met him with a serious face, and in tones 
as serious, exclaimed, 44 My dear Mr. Millamour you did not 
think me in earnest! Marry you, indeed 1 The idea is pre¬ 
posterous !” 

44 Madam,—my Lady Warrington!” cried the astonished 
Millamour. 
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14 You do not suppose,” continued her ladyship, “ that I 
could marry you ,—an old rake who thinks of nothing but 
folly and idle gaiety ; racking his brain to find out new plea¬ 
sures, and striving, with the assistance of his tailor and hair¬ 
dresser, to appear an Adonis;—running after plays, balls, 
and masquerades, and neglecting nothing but his wife 1 no, 
no, sir, my husband must be a prudent and a careful man; 
regular in his habits, and decorous in his actions. 1 have a 
very, very great respect for you Mr. Millamour, and, as a 
friend , admire you very much indeed,—but as for a hus¬ 
band !—Ha I ha! ha 1”—And kissing her hand to him, she 
retired to her own apartment. 

44 If that woman’s not mad,” cried Millamour, 44 I am. 
This very morning she wished for just such a cheerful fellow 
as myself, and now, forsooth, he must be prudent and de¬ 
corous, and careful, and a thousand other fine things besides. 
Weathercocks and women! never was simile better ap¬ 
plied ! 

44 Well, my dear sir,” exclaimed Horace as he entered 
the room with a lighter step than usual, 44 well, my dear sir, 
all is settled, she consents, and you have only now to request 
her to name the day.” 

44 Name the day! Why what in the name of common 
sense do you mean ?” 

44 Why your marriage with Emma Warrington.” 

44 What the deuce, sir, are you talking about ?—What do 
you mean ? Are you as mad as all the rest ?” 

44 Miss Warrington accepts your hand; I have written to 
your attorney to prepare the requisite marriage articles, and 
nothing is now wanting to complete your happiness.” 

44 Are we all lunatics alike?—Do we all deserve to be 
transmitted to the large building in Moorfields, or are you 
making fun of me ? 

44 Are these the thanks, sir, which I deserve, for procuring 
you the hand of the lovely Miss Warrington ?” 

44 Thanks ! S’life, sirrah, I’m all raptures, if what you tell 
me is really true;—all fire, all poetry, all soul l But you’re 
not a wag now, Horry ?—You are not fudging me, sir ?” 

44 *Tis truth, sir, I assure you.” 

44 Then you are the best friend I have upon earth. Give 
me your hand,—I feel twenty years younger,—hale and 
hearty; my dear child, I am certain I shall live fifty years 
longer, and cheat you out of your inheritance.” 

44 It is my wish, sir, that you may,” rejoined Horace ; 
44 and believe me, sir, there is no one more gratified than my¬ 
self at the prospect of your many years of happiness with so 
lovely a woman.” 

44 Oh,” rejoined Millamour, 44 you have found out that she 
is lovely? Horace Millamour, Horace Millamour, answer to 
the point now,—don’t you envy me? No denial, sirrah,—I 
see it' in your eyes,—I read it in your face ; you envy me, 
you rascal,—I know you envy me.” 

44 Not at all, sir, I do not wish to make a merit of the sa¬ 
crifice ; but at the time when I pleaded so powerfully in your 
behalf, I could not but acknowledge the powerful expression 
of her soft blue eyes l” 

44 And so you have found out that she has eyes, have you: 
4 soft blue eyes ?* Go on.” 

44 And I will confess, sir, that at no period of my life have I 
experienced such gratification as that which her delicate and 
modest demeanour excited in my heart.” 

44 Oh, my philosopher,” rejoined his father, 44 I see the 
effect of woman’s power, and the ice of your Siberian heart 
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melting beneath the Italian sun of those 4 soft blue eyes.” 
Now, hark ye, Horace, I would neither deceive you, nor 
have you deceive yourself; how can 4 the lovely Miss War¬ 
rington’ marry me, when I know that her affections are placed 
upon you.” 

44 Upon me, sir !” energetically exclaimed the philosopher. 

44 Aye, ’tis true, I assure you.” 

44 And how came you to know it, sir.” 

44 That is no concern qf yours. All that you have to do is 
to propose yourself,—offer your hand, and, instead of the 
aged father, Miss Warrington will be the blooming bride of 
the youthful son.” 

44 If Miss Warrington’s affections are placed upon another 
object, sir, you must be sensible that,—that my plans,—my 
plans, sir, are ineffectual; and that,—and that,—you under¬ 
stand, sir?” 

44 Oh perfectly,— Love's Philosophy !" exclaimed the merry 
parent. 44 But come, my boy, quickly disrobe yourself of 
these sombre habiliments, and attire yourself in a dress of 
mine; throw your wig behind the fire, and bid a long adieu to 
the philosophy of the schools: no disputing, I have a voice 
potential, and I say you shall. When you look as you ought 
to do, we’ll see if the lovely Miss Warrington can withstand 
the powerful expression of your eyes,—though of a darker hue 
than the 4 dear soft blue!' " 

Horace was immediately carried to his father’s dressing- 
room ; the scholastic dress was soon superseded by a modern 
suit, and the strait caxon wig that disfigured his head gave 
place to the natural hair, trimmed and decorated by the valet 
of Mr. Millamour. Horace sighed as he beheld his altered 
appearance, but the jocund humour of his father, counte¬ 
nancing the metamorphosis, had the desired effect; and when 
he descended to the drawing-room, Lady Warrington, who 
was there alone, started at the unexpected appearance, and 
congratulating him upon the striking improvement in his 
looks, he took the opportunity of revealing his own attach¬ 
ment to her daughter. Lady Warrington, however, imagining 
herself the object for whom the philosopher had reformed 
his habits, prided herself upon the triumph she had achieved. 

44 I wish to inform your ladyship of a little arrangement 
which I have meditated-” 

44 Oh, I know it all, I am already acquainted with your 
4 arrangement.’ ” 

44 Indeed ! Then may I beg to request your consent-” 

44 Oh, yes,” interrupted her Ladyship, hiding her face be¬ 
hind her fan, 44 I must consent.” 

44 My dear Madam, now I am indeed indebted to you. 
Will you be pleased to appoint the time when the nuptials 
may be celebrated ?” 

44 Oh, any time in the ensuing week that best pleases Mr. 
Millamour.” 

44 My dear Lady Warrington, then I will immediately ask 
your daughter’s permission-” 

44 My daughter’s permission 1” 

44 Oh, certainly, madam, your ladyship is too just to have 
her married against her consent.” 

44 Sir l” exclaimed Lady Warrington, 44 what is it you mean? 
who do you intend to marry?” 

44 Your daughter, madam, certainly; the lovely Emma 
Warrington.” 

44 Emma Warrington!—And have you been talking of her 
all this while ?” 

44 Certainly, madam ; of whom else could I talk ?” 
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44 Then, sir,” indignantly rejoined her Ladyship, 44 1 can 
assure you that she will never marry you!" and dung out of 
the room in an emotion which she could not conceal. 

Horace was astonished at her abrupt departure, and was 
altogether unable to comprehend the meaning of her rage: 
he was speedily, however, relieved from his embarrassment by. 
the appearance of Emma herself, who haviug beheld her lady¬ 
ship in her present mood, enquired of Horace what had trans¬ 
pired in their interview, to occasion such a violent demeanour. 
Horace was altogether unable to solve the mystery, and ex¬ 
pressed that he had merely asked her hand in marriage. 
Emma glanced at her lover with a look of enquiry and ap¬ 
prehension, and timidly said, 44 You mean, sue for your 
father?" 

44 Oh no, my dear Miss Warrington, I asked it for myself 

44 For yourself,’* exclaimed Emma, in surpri^, 44 you told 
me otherwise.” 

44 True, true; but since I find your affections placed upon 
another object , and that happy object myself, I should be 
indeed deserving of the worst suffering, were I not to lay my 
heart and fortune at your feet, owning my previous error, and 
humbly soliciting forgiveness.” 

44 Sir, sir, I really do not comprehend. Am I really in the 
presence of the philosopher, Horace Millamour 1” 

44 Of Horace Millamour, madam, awakened to a new life, 
and to a just appreciate of the worth of woman’s love¬ 
liness.” 

44 But who had the confidence to tell you that my affections 
were placed upon you ?” 

44 It was my father, madam.” 

44 Oh, your father is a wit; his observation was merely in 
jest.” 

44 Be candid, lovely Miss Warrington, and assure me, do 
you love me, or do you not ?” 

44 You are a very singular man.” 

44 Then you do not?" 

44 I did not say that, Mr. Millamour ; that is, I mean-” 

44 That of course you do ! Pardon my interpretation and 
my warmth ;—you have effected a conquest over the coldest 
heart, a victory over science, study, and all scholastic duties. 

I offer you a heart whose best impulses you have awakened,— 
do not scorn its first effusion, but take it, cherish it, it is your 
own!” 

44 But how can I believe a passion hastily awoke will last ?” 

44 My dearest girl, tell me what proof of affection can I 
give?” exclaimed the enraptured lover, falling upon his knees 
before her. 

44 Sir, sir,” exclaimed Emma, 44 Philosophy /” 

44 Is at your feet!" 

44 If that’s not wisdom I am a fool!” exclaimed old Milla¬ 
mour, as he entered the room. 44 So this is your erudition, 
this is your college philosophy! On my conscience, I have 
made a man of you at last; and I hope Miss Warrington will 
finish your education, and give the coup de grace to Lovefs 
Philosophy , by the acceptance of your hand. Nay, nay, no 
blushes my sweet girl, I am one of the family, you know ; and 
so let Horace seal the compact upon those ruby lips.” 

44 Sir,” exclaimed Emma. 

4 ' Miss Warrington,” rejoined Millamour, 44 I insist upon 
it; Horace, you are a man at last, do as I command you, and 
I promise you to lay down my rod of parental correction, and 
leave you to pursue your studies according to your inclinations 
for the future.—Oh, I’ll turn my back, of course.” 


Millamour did turn his back, and he was satisfied; Horace 
was satisfied too, and Emma was not displeased. The anger 
of Lady Warrington, also, was soon overcome by the pow ers 
of Millamour’s persuasion; and her visiting cards now bear 
the name of the gallant 44 middle-aged” gentleman, whose gay 
wanderings have terminated, and himself sobered down to 
the enjoyment of his domestic home. Of course, Emma is 
Mrs. Horace Millamour, and the only philosophy that her 
husband studies is that of Love . 


I WILL NOT SAY I LOVE THEE LESS. 


I will not say I love thee less 
Than I have ever loved ;— 

No, no, though the lone one’s couch I press, 
Though thou hast faithless proved. 

No, Marian, no,—I will not now 
Renounce the vows so oft I’ve swore, 

Though the love wreath’s fading on my brow, 

The wreath, so long I wore. 

I will not scorn thee, girl, 

Once my adored! 

Once all to me,—my every joy 
Hung on thy word. 

I was ever to thee the faithful, the true one, 

And ever bowed low at thy beautiful shrine; 

Thy lover!—Ah, Marian, may he, thy proud new-one. 
Yield a homage as tender, as faithful as mine. 

I will not say thou’st broke 
The heart that loved thee; 

No,—manhood scorns the yoke 
Of one, as I have proved thee. 

There’s a spirit, too, Marian, that spurns obligation, 

When gratitude’s seared and the fond one’s unkind ; 

Mine—mine is that spirit, though sunk in dejection. 

Like the soul-stricken dove,—yet a rest it will find. 

Yes,—pass on Marian,—onward 
In thy bright career, 

Nor let one, one remembrance, 

E’er waken a fear. 

Thou hast scorned me—forsaken me!—I may be grieving, 
That one so beloved, should at length prove untrue; 

But, Marian, ’tis past,—and may he, now believing, 

Ne’er, ne’er, have to murmur a faithless adieu. 

But yet I cannot love thee less, 

No, Marian, no; 

Still, still my lips will bless 
Thee, girl,—I’m not thy foe! 

We are severed!—Thou’rt faithless 1—There’s death in that 
word,— 

For ever our fondness, our love dreams are o’er; 

They have past, not a murmur again shall be heard,— 

We have parted, and, Marian, we meet now no more 1 

I have lov’d,—I may still love,—but thou art untrue ;— 

'Tis enough! —Adieu, Marian,— for ever , adieu / B. 
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THE COURT OP ST. JAMES’S. 

(extracted, by permission, prom the note-book pp 

A NOBLEMAN.) 

“ -Beauty, pomp, and power, 

Combine to make it glorious I”— Dbyden. 

It has been my good fortune to have been present at most 
of the great entertainments of the principal Courts of Eu¬ 
rope, and now, returning to my native land, after a long 
absence, all the high notions that I had formed of continental 
splendour, are destroyed by the overpowering force of those 
which the festivities of English royalty inspire; and with a 
prejudice against them, which my long residence in foreign 
courts gave birth to, I find myself compelled to acknowledge 
the vast superiority of the Court of St. James’s over all the 
vprld. I left England at a time when Fashion seemed to 
•nave winged her flight to a more congenial sphere; royalty 
had obscured itself in gothic seclusion, and, beyond its little 
private coterie , was lifeless and inert; a mere annual 
drawing-room conceived in ennui , and conducted with in¬ 
souciance, was the only occasion of bringing the sovereign 
any way in contact with his people, and the labours of that 
occasion over, a close vehicle conveyed the person of royalty 
back to the favourite spot of loneliness, where it became 
buried among the woods and groves of that mysterious 
region until another St. George's Dag produced another re¬ 
presentation of the same laborious scene. Coteries were thus 
formed in society, and fashionable partizanship became gene¬ 
ral ; orders and divisions were produced, and strict lines of 
demarcation drawn between the respective possessors of titles 
and aristocratic honours, according to the balls upon their 
respective coronets. This system of exclusiveism spread ra¬ 
pidly, and, at length, progressed to an extent that was almost 
fearful; each coterie had its respective mystery and rule 
of conduct, in which, however, morality soon became absorbed, 
and the name of fashion was sullied by the misconduct of her 
children. The intoxicating round of pleasure which indivi¬ 
duals pursued, unrestrained by any moral point or head, to 
direct, or reprove, or reprobate, as the circumstance might 
demand, was utterly destructive of all the best impulses of 
human nature, and thus, in the general confusion, the re¬ 
putation of English society became vitiated, and eclipsed by 
the superior order of continental splendour. Sick with the 
arrogance of some, and the inflated attempts of others, and 
having more relish for the general assemblies of a royal 
court, than for the restricted soirees of English nobility, I 
became an exile from my native land; and in the varied plea¬ 
sures of Paris, and the grotesque congregations of St. Pe¬ 
tersburg,—the refinement of Vienna and the etiquette of 
Berlin,—I was amply recompensed for the dull hours I had 
previously passed in my own country. There was that gaieU 
de coeur in foreign society which we look for in vain in 
England;—there was 11 that spirit, fire, Vair b\jou£," so wel¬ 
come to my own desires, and productive of gratification, and 
comfort as well, which is better than all. True, titles upon 
the continent are not worth much, since a man possessed of 
sufficient means to purchase the honour , may have as thun¬ 
dering a nomenclature as ever.graced a traveller, and shine 
as the Baron Messingartondertrausen, or the Count Kassan- 
derbogle, or any other equally alarming to the poor people of 


foreign villages, or the boots and toaiters of any roadside inn.* 
We have, therefore, to estimate the man according to his 
worth, and it is probably on this account that foreign society 
is so amusing as we find it. The manners of the Court of 
St. Petersburgh are singular, but they are pleasureable; 
there is not that refinement to be found therein, which we 
experience in those of Paris or Vienna, but the slight degree 
of roughness they possess, is characteristic of the country, 
and as it by no means disturbs the propriety or decorum of 
society, would be ill superseded by the frivolity of lighter 
nations. The manners of the south would appear as out of 
place in the cold locality of Russia, as the sun of Italy would 
be, shining from a bright blue 6ky, over its ice and snow. 
Bavaria is, perhaps, the most comfortable spot of earth to be 
found upon the continent,—that is, with regard to its society ; 
“ a few, a haypy few, a band of brothers,” each individual 
seems to have his friends gratification at heart; and the king, 
by his bland and courteous demeanour, claims admiratiom and 
regard. He is a poet, too, of no ordinary abilities; and 
often are the court-days enlivened by the production of some 
new poem, upon subjects either patriotic or moral, modestly 
offered to his people with the humblest opinion of their me¬ 
rit, but which humility, considerably enhances their value. 
Next to this, the most friendly court is that of Hanover; 
the amiable character of the Duke of Cambridge, his gene¬ 
ral respect for his subjects, and the estimation in which he 
appears to hold their interests, have endeared him to them 
by the most paternal ties, and he is looked up to as a kind 
father, not feared, but beloved. I was abiding there, at the 
time when the late monarch (George the Fourth) visited his 
Hanoverian dominions: nothing could exceed the enthusiasm 
which prevailed, and the expressions of popular opinion re¬ 
specting the Governor, must have been, indeed, cheering to 
his royal brother as well as to the Duke himself, f 

The fame, however, of the New Reign qf England ', the re¬ 
putation of its New Court , appearing to have arisen from the 
ashes of its former greatness, in all its pristine splendour, 
recalled me back to that region which early associations en¬ 
deared to me; and with prospects of gratification, though not 
of that overpowering nature they have proved, I made my 
adieux to the Papal states, hastily progressed through France, 
and arrived at Dover two days before the First Drawing-room 
of 1831. The face of the metropolis, upon my entrance 
therein, appeared to have undergone a thorough change,—a 

* It was represented to me, that the Pope has a graduated 
scale for the purchase of titles; that of a duke being pur¬ 
chasable for 4000/., a count for 1000/., and a baron for a 
mere 500/. Who would not have a title—or rather, who would 
have one after this ? 

*f* An anecdote was current in Hanover shortly after the 
king had left, respecting his Majesty upon his passage through 
Rotthenkierchan, having been met by a body of the Hartz 
miners, who presented him with a goblet which had been 
used by the two preceding monarchs. The king immediately 
drank from the goblet, and stated his perfect recollection 
of his honoured father having previously drank out of it at 
Windsor, when a deputation came to England from the Hartz, 
and also mentioned the song which the miners sang to the 
monarch upon that occasion. The miners appeared pleased 
with the remembrance of the king, some few of them being 
the very individuals that had previously been in England. 
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radical change, as the reformers say; life and animation 
pervaded St. James’s, and people of society appeared upon 
sociable terms; the spirit of exclueiveiem was destroyed,— 
the coteries broken up,—and pride and prejudice absorbed in 
the general enthusiasm that prevailed in favour of royalty, and 
the anticipated'triumph of the English court. Lady J— had 
prostrated her rod of sovereignty at the feet of the Queen, 
and the Marchioness of L— led her train to their devotions 
at the shrine of Adelaide. England, and English pro¬ 
ductions, also enjoyed the celebrity which they deserved ; and 
the true spirit of Great Britain was infused into all the thoughts 
and actions of people of ton. At my emigration, I had left 
foreigners in possession of the sources of trade and credit; 
the drawing-room, the dressing-room, and the boudoir , were 
never profaned by the footsteps of English ardzans; and no 
one dared to whisper a word of fashion unless«»they promul¬ 
gated their dicta in a foreign tongue, and could establish 
their lawful claim to the title of Madame or Monsieur! On 
my return, Monsieur and Madame, however, had been con¬ 
signed to their proper* places of subordinate rank, and 1 had 
the gratification of finding my own country-people warmly 
encouraged and supported, and that it was, indeed, accounted 
discreditable, as well as disloyal, to countenance foreigners 
and foreign things. 

Much as I commended all this, I was not prepared!for the 
brilliant sight which I beheld when I entered the Drawing¬ 
room of England’s Queen. The cold and formal etiquette 
that had characterized the annual ones of Georoe the 
Fourth, and the stiff and monotonous aspect of those as¬ 
semblages, were all displaced,—all vanished, like a dark and 
heavy cloud from the skies. The cheering aspect of the 
rooms through which the company passed,—the cheerful looks 
of the attendants,—the blaze of jewelled robes,—the sunny 
smiles of lovely women,—were truly fascinating and splen¬ 
didly great; but these were but the preludes to that glo¬ 
rious appearance, when I trod upon the threshold of the 
chief apartment,—when the beautiful Queen or England, 
arrayed In all the splendour of majesty, and the import¬ 
ance which her situation commanded, — with the royal 
"William by her side, goodness and sociability beaming upon 
his countenance,—both receiving their distinguished visitors 
with that friendly expression, so estimable, and so kindly 
conceived I Words are too poor to express the feelings 
which the sight inspired,—Paris, Vienna, Berlin, Bavaria, 
were as nothing to the delightful sensations I experienced! 

I have heard persons exclaim against the crowd , as well as 
against the general nature of the company; but the first ob¬ 
jection cannot be upheld for a moment in the consideration of 
fashionable entertainments, and as for the other, as the 
Queen herself does not object to receive individuals of 
reputation } even though they may not be able to produce a 
genealogical tree of some centuries, or trace their derivation 
to any hero of the olden times, I do not see why any ridicu¬ 
lous prejudice should be exhibited upon the subject, and 
which, at the best, can only evince a bigotted spirit of ex- 
clusiveism, which the new order of things completely repu¬ 
diates, and should destroy. We are told that the wives of 
City aldermen, and retired cheesemongers, elbow our fair 
partners, or sisters, in the drawing-room ; and that Mrs. Fogg, 
of Cripplegate, emulates, in her number of feathers and length 
of train, the Dowager-Duchess of Diamonds, of Grosvenor- 
squarc; also, that Mrs. Deputy Weasel, of Candlewick Ward, 


with my Lady Smith Jones, wife of Sir Jonathan Smith 
Jones, ex-sheriff and sugar-baker, of Mile-End, have the 
temerity to launch into the aristocratic air of St. James’s, 
and sport their elegant persons at court, with as fine a grace 
as any of the best. If such is the fact, it surely must be a 
matter more of amusement than censure ;—if the ladies of 
Candlewick Ward choose to expose themselves, that is no 
concern of ours,—and if they contribute to the hilarity of 
the scene, let them appear therein, and withhold them not. 
It is this system of non-exclusion that has opened so many 
new sources of pleasure and gratification, and enlivened the 
barren plain of fashionable life; the choice exotics be¬ 
come more beautiful by the association of lesser flowers* 
with which they may be compared, and which, by no pos¬ 
sibility, can detract either from the splendour, or the 
fragrance they effuse. Indeed, I had never beheld the beau¬ 
ties of English society so resplendent; never^had the lovely 
faces that 1 immediately recognised been illumined with such 
cheerful looks and smiles of happiness. Those delightful ap¬ 
pearances were heretofore destroyed, either by the pride of 
birth or of beauty, which made the unprejudiced observer 
grieve, while he pitied the unworthy feelings which in¬ 
spired such aspects. Now, nothing of the kind is to be 
perceived; lightness and gaiety are the presiding rules of 
fashionable life, and the devotion of fashionable society 
is in a proportionate degree more estimable. There is no 
description of foreign beauty that can possibly vie with that 
of Englishwomen; French, German, Russian, are either 
coarse or plain, the eyes are dim, or the cheeks are thick; 
there is nothing at all upon the continent equal to that 
“ might of loveliness,” sacred to England, and to England 
alone. The absence of this quality, foreigners endeavour to 
atone for, by a gay and gaudy style of dress, and personal 
decoration. Englishwomen have, very ridiculously, adopted 
this inconsistent manner, which has the effect of lessening 
the power of their beauty, and, in many cases, of utterly 
destroying it. I have found by experience, that an English¬ 
woman never appears to such advantage as when attired 
after the manner of her own country. The ladies of England 
are beginning to acknowledge the truth of this, and its im¬ 
portance ; and the Court of St. James’s will not be much 
longer disfigured by the monstrosities of foreign taste, which 
may do very w r cll in Paris or Vienna, but is entirely out of 
place in London. 

The prevalence of this opinion, and its results, may have 
been another cause of that extreme pleasure which the Queen’s 
Drawing-room afforded;—the noble ladies attired in that 
chaste and exquisite style of splendour, characteristic of the 
country, diffused a spell of enchantment around the spot, 
rendering it more like the poetic scenes of an eastern tale, 
than the actual reality of life. It would be invidious to par¬ 
ticularize, or I might record names of the several beauties 
whose loveliness was, indeed, transcendantly great; it must 
suffice, that the combination of grandeur, birth, and beauty, 
accomplished one of the most magnificent triumphs that I 
had ever witnessed in the whole of my continental ramble. 

The Court of St. James’s is, unquestionably, the first and 
finest Court in all Europe. 
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LA BAGATELLE; 

FASHIONABLE FACETIAE, AND JEUX D’ESPRIT. 


-We hold it wise, 

With jest and joke to pass the hour’s away, 
That hang so slothishly upon us.”— Rowley. 


Lady E— complained a few days ago, of the very extra¬ 
vagant price of a haunch of venison. 44 I never knew it in 
all my life to be so expensive 1” was her ladyship’s exclama¬ 
tion. “ Pooh, pooh,” rejoined her quiet and venerable lord, 
44 you must know that venison is always deer P ’ 

44 You look like Hercules, carrying that immense club in 
your hand,” exclaimed an individual to Sir Charles W—, as 
they met near the House of Commons, during the late debate. 
44 Friend,” cried Sir Charles, seizing the other by his shoul¬ 
ders, 44 don’t let me fancy myself Apollo , with a lyre (liar) in 
my hand, as well.” 

44 Pray, sir, are you three-atricalF ’ enquired a complaisant 
landlady of Tom Dibdin, as he was engaging lodgings for him¬ 
self and wife. 44 No, madam,” replied the wit, 44 there are 
but two of us.” 

Purity. —A worthy burgess was asked, at one of the late 
elections, if he gave his vote from pure motives. 44 Oh, 
zartainly,” cried bumpkin, 44 vor I got as pure a vive pound 
vor it, as ever I had in my life!” 

Why is a foolish fellow like a note in music ?—Because he 
is a natural. 

Lady C. G. declares Lord M. to be a very clear-headed 
man. Lord C. said he did not deny the fact, but at the same 
time observed, that the clearest things are those that have 
nothing in them. 

44 Your veal is by no means so white as I could wish,” said 
a lady to her purveyor of food. 44 If you were to put on your 
glove, madam,” replied the gallant trader, you would think 
differently.” 

When Liston was a provincial actor, he was particularly 
fond of performing tragedy; one evening, playing the Duke 
of Gloucester in Jane Shore , to a very thin house, a merry 
fit seized him while delivering a speech that concludes with, 
44 On with your tale .” Whilst speaking the previous line, 
he threw his arm carelessly upon the shoulder of Lord Has¬ 
tings, and accompanied the 44 on with your tail,” by a sudden 
jerk, which drew the wig of his lordship completely over one 
side of his face. The house immediately resounded with 
shouts of laughter, which attended the remainder of the 
tragedy. 

A musician lived by his wits, and died at Newgate. 44 Ah,” 
cried a fellow-sufferer, 14 he lived a life of suspense, and died 
by a suspended chord /” 

44 What is the principal faction now in Ireland ?” enquired 
the premier of a traveller. 44 Dissatis-/ac/ 2 on, my lord,” was 
the reply. 

Lord B. patronises a clever young poet, and passes for a 
man of wit. His lordship is merely the silver candlestick,— 
his protege^, the light which it upholds. 

When Meadows, the actor, first appeared in town, a wit, 
observing his melancholy face, exclaimed, 44 This man Mea¬ 
dows? It cannot be,—the song says 4 the meadows look 
cheerful /' ” 

The Visit Returned. —Lord A. relates a droll anecdote of 


two distinguished fashionable gentlemen, who happening to 
quarrel at Brighton, during the last autumn, one of them 
wrote 44 scoundrel ” upon the other’s door. The latter con¬ 
jecturing from whom the insult proceeded, instantly went to 
his house, but finding the individual from home, left a message 

to the effect that he merely returned the visit of Mr.-, 

who was so civil as to leave his name at his door in the 
morning! 

It is well-known that Lord L— always bears the ill-temper 
of his lady with great patience and equanimity. A friend one 
day remarked, that his lordship was evidently afraid of his 
wife. 44 Oh no,” rejoined the patient wit, 44 it is not her that 
I am afraid of,—it is only the noise 1” 

A lady who was married to her second husband, was con¬ 
tinually regretting the loss of her first; at length her partner 
exclaimed, 4< I can assure you, madam, that there is not an 
individual in existence that regrets his loss more than Ido.” 

The Duke of L— is very fond of playing upon the violin- 
cello ; one day, after exe cuting a very dull and tedious piece 
of music to a party of ladies, he said it was 44 an extremely 
difficult composition to play.” 44 Difficult /” exclaimed one 
of the company, 44 1 wish from my heart it had been impos¬ 
sible!” 

Why is a great poet like that which a person wants when 
he has not got enough ?—Because he wants a Little Moore, 
(little more.) 

Why is the summer like the orb of day rising from the 
ocean ?—Because it is a sea-sun (season.) 

Criticism. —Lord Brougham is totally unacquainted with 
theatricals ; visiting Drury Lane, however, one evening to see 
Macrcady’s Macbeth, he expressed great surprise at one of the 
scenes, wherein Macbeth exclaims, 44 What is't ye do ?” and 
the witches reply, 44 A deed without a name P' 44 A deed 
without a name /” exclaimed the Chancellor, 44 why ’tis void!” 

An Irishman enquired of one of the new police, the reason 
for wearing the white mark round his arm. 44 It is to shew 
that 1 am on duty,” replied the policeman. 44 Och, and its 
that you tell me ;—but, by de powers, I was thinking it was 
to let you know yer right hand from yer left /” 

A short time previous to her Majesty’s exaltation to the 
throne, a lady of her acquaintance visited her in a dress which 
the Duchess particularly admired. The latter requested to 

see the back part of it, but Mrs.-begged to be excused, 

as 44 she could never be guilty of such a breach of etiquette, 
as that of turning her back upon her Royal Highness.” 

44 America,” exclaimed Talleyrand, at a fashionable party 
the other evening, 44 is the cleanest part of the whole world ; 
they even call their capital, La Vielle Blanchissante!” 
(Washington.) 

44 In what manner, sir, will the Reform Bill benefit the 
lower classes ?” enquired a political gentleman, at White’s. 
44 Why, sir,” replied Raikes, the city merchant, they will 
have rabbits for nothing, for all the burrows will be thrown 
open 1” 

One of the diurnal sages ascribes to himself great sagacity 
in discovering that most eminent men were born in January ! 
We are inclined to think that this learned pundit came into 
the world on the first qf April. 
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SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS, 

SUFFOLK-STRKET. 


The present Exhibition is, unquestionably, superior to the 
last, and with increased gratification we commence our cri¬ 
tical duties. 

4. 44 Adverse winds.” J. Inskipp. A girl with black hair, 
and a Creole complexion, folded in a richly striped mantle, is 
stationed, deploringly, by the sea-side. Expectation appears 
to have faded into disappointment, and the action of her head, 
turned towards the spectators, indicates that the sickness of 
44 hope deferred” has fastened upon her heart; a few gulls 
hover upon the edge of the distant waves, which, booming 
sullenly aloqg, give no token of the looked-for sail. Painted 
with the depth and warmth of colour peculiar to the artist's 
style. 

6. 44 Portrait qf his Grace the Duke of Gordon," &c. &c. 
The head and hand painted by the late Sir Thomas Law¬ 
rence, P. R. A., the arrangement and completion of the 
picture by J. Simpson. —That it required an accomplished 
pencil to complete the work commenced by the late President 
of the Academy is 44 a fact that cannot be denied,” and al¬ 
though we are, cordially, of opinion that this portrait of his 
Grace of Gordon is not, from the easel of Mr. Simpson, en¬ 
dowed with the interest which it would have possessed coming 
from that of the famed Sir Thomas, we do not perceive any 
reason or necessity for opening the hue and cry of censorious 
criticism upon the deserving artist, who, in undertaking its 
completion, was in all probability less influenced by an as¬ 
piring hope of rivalling his predecessor upon the canvas, than 
filled with a conviction of the 44 fiery ordeal” he was about to 
be tried by. Mr. Simpson has, evidently, and with no trifling 
success, exerted himself to supply that which our British 
Vandyck, unfortunately, left wanting; and for the ability 
displayed in the arduous task imposed upon his professional 
powers, he is entitled to commendation. To slander a motive 
is the malice of a mean understanding and a vitiated heart; 
and we deprecate the conduct of those sagacious elves, who, 
like the critics in Hudibras, 

44 -view 

In Homer more than Homer knew,” 

and, proud of their presumed penetration, accuse a man of 
being actuated by some impulse or idea which, perhaps, never 
was 44 part and parcel” of his cogitation. 

18. 44 II Penseroso." T. Webster. —The lovers of tie 
pale and shadowy maid of Milton's dream, may, possibly, an¬ 
ticipate a treat from the title which the artist has attached to 
bis performance ; but, as in the case of Pidding’s dingy illus¬ 
tration of the 44 Fair Penitent ,” exhibited last year, the 
painter's adherence to the letter of his text is perfectly ad 
libitum. Accommodated with a seat in the village-stocks by 
that scourge and tyrant of topers, the Beadle, an ancient 
votary of Bacchus, a wooer of the cask and spigot, is seen 
with a mien of melancholy resignation, 44 like patience upon a 
monument, smiling at grief.” Deep dejection sits upon his 
mulberry countenance, a sense of shame mingling ludicrously 
with the stupid insensibility of his aspect, as the glowing 
visions of his recent orgies dissipate beneath the return of 
sober -consciousness; his head is declined piteously upon his 
breast, the lid drops over the unmeaning eye, and the huge 
underlip projects much in the manner of that of a little pouting 
dunce at school. The whole figure is irresistibly comic, and 


the arrangement of the composition is well conceived; the 
companion of, but not the participator in his master's revels, 
a rough wiry-haired dog, is couched beside the engine of 
punishment, awaiting the hour of release with all the con¬ 
stancy of canine attachment: in the back-ground, the fat, 

I pursy Beadle of the parish, in full costume, and bearing the 
glittering mace of his authority, is seen moving, duck-like, 
from the performance of his official duties. A very clever 
picture, from which an effective engraving might be made. 

26 . 44 Reading the Manuscript,'* A. G. Vickers. —A pleas¬ 
ing and fanciful composition, in which the disposition of the 
light and shade is skilfully contrived; but a total absence of 
detail and touch mars the due impression, and disappoints the 
eye. As a sketch,—and that a very hasty sketch too, —it can 
only be considered. Let this young artist draw more correctly 
for the future, and be a little more elaborate in his execution ; 
if he does not pay attention he will infallibly fall into a style 
of decided slovenliness , than which there cannot be any more 
disagreeable failing in art. Rembrandt, with all his shadowy 
spells and twilight uncertainties, employed exquisite force and 
definition in the parts occupied by the principal lights; a fur, 
a jewel, a chain, a sword-hilt, a turban, an eye flashing upon 
view, drew from his pencil the texture, sharpness, glitter, and 
brilliancy of nature. 

32. 44 Interior of a Mill in the Hebrides .” A. Fraser.— 
A very beautiful production, but inferior in decision of touch 
to many that we have seen by this artist. The heads in par¬ 
ticular are painted carelessly, while the fowls at the door are 
given with extreme richness and minutiae: this is a species 
of neglect scarcely to be warranted, and as Fraser is not a 
mere painter of accessories , he must reform his tendency to this 
error. In sparkle and raciness of touch he has not a superior, 
and his pictures frequently combine the richness of Rem¬ 
brandt’s effect, with the sharpness, delicacy, and transparency 
of Teniers’ interiors. 

54. 44 Solitude .” J. W. Allen. —An aged recluse, in an 
embowered dell, intent upon the holy page. Tali trees shadow 
his retreat, through the branches of which is seen a bright 
blue sky, broken by clouds of fleecy whiteness. Sharp in pen¬ 
cilling, and subdued in tone in the wooded portions of the 
picture, but rather too raw in the deep azure of the sky; a 
little scumbling and glazing down of this crude colour would 
be a wonderful improvement to the whole effect. No. 94, 

44 Morning,' ’ by the same artist, is a beautiful representation 
of the matin-hour. 

62 . 44 The Cottage Girl." Miss Hague. —Ever anxious to 
do justice to the merits of a lady’s performance, we note with 
pleasure this unassuming little specimen. A rustic urchin of 
44 the feminine gender,” as imported by the title, in bonnet, 
pinafore, shadowy red frock, and stout leather boots, stands 
near a cottage dresser, with her round, happy little face turned 
towards the gazer; a brazen pan, a toast-stand, cunningly de¬ 
nominated 44 a footman," with other subordinates, fill up the 
design, and give character to the kitchen abode of the village 
nymph. A clever bit of nature, well handled, and highly 
creditable to the paintress. 

66. 44 The Poacher's Daughter." J. Inskipp. —Employed 
in plucking a pheasant, the child of the depredator, a girl of 
some sixteen or seventeen years of age, expresses by her coun¬ 
tenance the deep and depressing anxiety arising from a moral 
sense of her parent’s lawless and dangerous pursuits. Her 
features are those of a lowly peasant girl, but the impress of 
filial apprehension elevates them, and imbues them with a 
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decree of touching interest. Tlie story is simply and admirably 
told; the accessories are few, but well-introduced, and the 
colouring and pencilling are in Inskipp's usual broad, free, 
mellow style. 

79. 44 Still Life." J. Holmes. —An unfortunate knight 
of the mahl-stick, burthened with that most intolerable of 
burthens, a jealous wife;—ladies be not vehement in your 
wrath, we mean intolerable only when unjustifiable —the 
aforesaid unfortunate knight is here viewed bent most sedu¬ 
lously upon his picture, and pursuing it with a fervour so ab¬ 
sorbing, that he is wholly unconscious of the circumstance of 
his fair model, a pretty country girl, with unkerchiefed neck 
and naked arms, having fallen into what the poet terras a “ rosy 
sleep!” From this we may infer that the “earnest gaze,” 
expressly stated by Mr. Cumming, has been fixed not upon 
the maiden’s “ features lineaments,” as growing properly 
upon her own artless face, like flowers upon their native bed, 
but rather as “ pencilled out” by the worthy limner. The 
door 44 half ope’d,” reveals the angry visage of the mistress of 
the mansion, who, jaundiced by the whisperings of “ the 
green-eyed monster,” has, with cat-like step, stolen to the 
spot to reconnoitre the grounds of her evidently unfounded 
suspicions. The utter unconsciousness of the artist, appa¬ 
rently dead to every object but that upon his easel, and the 
innocent slumber of the tired model, form a good foil to the 
excited aspect of the “ Lady Paramount,” whose dreams of 
mischief and domestic evils meet with no “ anguishing” ful¬ 
filment, but “ like the baseless fabric of a vision, leave not a 
wreck behind.” A well-told tale, conveying a wholesome 
bint towards the eradication of evil imaginings in the minds of 
those unhappy dames who are eternally torturing themselves 
and others with chimerical suspicious of a husband’s fidelity, 
and tarnishing the fame of their female acquaintances with the 
baneful mildew of their absurd apprehensions. 

101. 14 Auld Robin Gray." J. P. Knight. —To the left 
of the picture, the aged wooer, with an air of deep commisse- 
ration for the poverty,—which, nevertheless, he trusts to 
aid him in his courtship,—deferentially asks Jenny to be his 
bride; the father of the maiden, somewhat in the back-ground, 
looks sternly on, as if anticipating the girl’s refusal to comply; 
while, in the centre of the composition, the object of old 
Robin’s suit, with face averted, places her hand in that of her 
aged mother, who, seated in her easy chair, with a counte¬ 
nance of sober care and anxiety, beholds the conflict m her 
daughter’s breast; her Bible, rudely bound and clasped, lies 
on the table before her. The attitude and expression of 
“ Auld Robin Gray” are in fine feeling; the mother is also a 
good figure, touchingly conceived, but the menacing aspect 
of the father impairs the beauty of the sentiment conveyed in 
the sweet and simple ballad, which implies that the self-sacri¬ 
fice of poor Jenny was induced by that natural affection for her 
parents, which would not allow her to reject the wealthy 
wooer, who proffered the means of their subsistence and com¬ 
fort, We also must venture to object to the head of Jenny, 
neither in position nor expression is it fortunate ; the model 
was ill-suited to personify the wan, suffering girl, who, with 
a breaking heart, prepares to give up her own happiness, that 
she may preserve the waning days of her parents from the 
woes of penury; the figure, although finely painted, is thus 
deficient in that delicacy of feeling, which, arising out of 
situation, is as as much the attribute of the peasant as of the 
princess, and we cordially advise the artist to give this portion 
of his picture a serious reviewal upon the easel. 


114. 11 The Eleventh Hour." E. Prentis. —The mortal 
terrors of an usurer upon his death-bed are here represented 
with no inconsiderable effect. There is much expression in 
the heads, and the story is well conceived ; but we are of 
opinion, that had some of tjie parts been less laboured, the 
whole would have been improved. 

132. “ The Covenanters." G. Harvey. 44 The scattered 
few would meet in some deep dell % by rocks o'er-canopied, to 
hear the roice, their faithful pastor's voice." — Grahams's 
Sabbalh. In a wild and desert spot, amidst silent rocks and 
hills, a remnant of these unfortunate people are eagerly and 
reverentially listening to the discourse of their spiritual leader, 
who is vehemently exhorting them: his arms are extended, 
and in his right hand he holds a Bible ; the light of enthusiasm, 
blended with the feeling of the fanatic, is kindled up in his 
keen grey eye, and gives a wild character of inspiration to his 
homely features. An old man, one of the patriarchs of the 
flock, leaning upon a cudgel, is seen with his eyes fixed upon 
the preacher in devout attention ; near him, a young woman 
draws her infant to her bosom, and her mother, an aged ma¬ 
tron, is also drinking in the words of the pastor. Close 
beside her, a female, whose hollow eyes and sharp and withered 
features, bear the impress of gloomy excitement, appears, 
with her hand beneath her chin, intently listening to the wild 
and heated denunciations of the speaker; a man, rudely ac¬ 
coutred, and another mounted upon horseback are stationed 
near, and several other figures compose the circle of auditors, 
their aspects varied in mental character, but all carrying the 
marks of deep and breathless attention. Wonderful power 
and imagination, with an admirable truth of nature, are dis¬ 
played in this superb production. Trembling apprehension, 
fierce enthusiasm, sober belief, moody meditation, and be¬ 
nighted credulity, are written upon the numerous counte¬ 
nances of the persecuted congregation ; the whole is skilfully 
grouped, the distribution of light and shade judiciously ma¬ 
naged, the colouring in unison with the subject, and the 
drawing and pencilling are firm and mellow. The lonely and 
desolate aspect of the scene is a fit illustration of the harassed 
condition of the unhappy and misguided Covenanters, who, 
hunted into caves, glens, and barren heaths, erected their altar 
in the wilderness and the ravine, and raised their voices to 
heaven amidst the mournful echoes of the unpeopled hills. 
Proposals for an Engraving to be executed from this com¬ 
manding picture are published, and we sincerely hope that 
the design will be met with that liberal encouragement w hich 
the high character of the painting deserves. 

202. 44 Vandyck courting the pretty peasant of Savelthem." 
Seated before a rustic cabaret , the roving artist, with an air 
of jocose gallantry, detains the rural belle with one hand, 
while, with the other round her waist, he boisterously de¬ 
mands a kiss; the 44 pretty peasant of Savelthem" —by-the- 
bye, a Flemish beauty,—appears merrily refusing the noon ; 
with her left arm she supports a basket of fruit, which she 
has brought for her suitor’s refreshment. An old woman, 
flora the upper window of the dwelling, overlooks the 
transaction. An admirable specimen of the modern Flemish 
school. 

221. 14 Disputing the Prize." C. Hancock. —Two dogs 
furiously falling upon their companion who has succeeded 
in running down an unfortunate hare that lies beneath his 
paws. Exquisitely finished; nevertheless we caution this 
admirable painter to beware of degeneating into a wiriness of 
touch } which in time may produce an effect entirely opposite 
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to his wishes; a little more fulness of pencil would render 
his pictures perfect. 

222. 44 The Chase R. B. Davis. —A picture, no doubt, 
painted by commission, as the artist is too truly such to have 
selected a subject which, according to the English field, pre¬ 
sents so many unpleasant difficulties in the way of harmo¬ 
nious arrangement. The animals are drawn, designed, and 
painted with surprising accuracy, beauty, and spirit; and the 
riders have an air of identity which speaks in favour of the 
resemblance. Perhaps the landscape is somewhat too hastily 
brushed in. 

233. 44 The Christmas Present .” W. Derby. —A capital 
piece of beef, garnished witb the blithe holly; a couple of 
fowls, a ditto of coiked and dusty looking bottles seemingly 
taken from some precious bin ; a plate of comely russettings, 
and a grocer’s parcel of raisins, part of the contents of which 
is temptingly displayed through a suspicious vent in the 
paper; all these invite the eye of the gastronomist, and de¬ 
mand the unqualified approbation of the critic. The above 
unexceptionable components of good cheer are, in fact, 
painted as beautifully as it is possible to paint them; and 
the picture may safely challenge competition with the finest 
productions of the Dutch and Flemish schools in its parti¬ 
cular class. 

246. 44 Landscape Composition .”—Rev. J. Thomson. —In 
a wild and mountainous country, a bandit in armour is re¬ 
clining near the borders of a lake; the deepest gloom of 
twilight hangs upon the scene which is invested with all the 
majestic solemnity and startling energy of Salvator Rosa. 
The intense imagining of the poet, embodied with a pencil of 
fire, breathes through this magnificent production, and for¬ 
cibly reminds us by its sublimity of the splendid compositions 
of the Italian school. 

279. “Indecision .” F. J. Meyer. —A courtly belle, with 
an expression of arch hesitation, averts her face from the gaze 
of her lover, who, passing his left arm round her, presents to 
her notice that speaking symbol, a plain gold ring , at once the 
type of eternity and faith. There is a sad want of pleading 
fervour in the gallant wooer’s mien, and the maiden looks too 
much like an operatic fair one to be welcome to our simple 
taste. There is, however, much elegance in the design. 

232. 44 The Stingy Traveller .” W. Buss.—A crafty old 
Btager, muffled in a brown great coat, with a fur travelling cap 
upon his head, and carrying a band-box, an umbrella, and a 
large bundle, with sundry other portions of his luggage, is here 
decamping from the “Fox and Hounds ” public-house, where 
he had put up for the night; the swarm of locusts natural to 
an inn, in the shape of an exasperated and complaining waiter, 
a pretty imploring chambermaid, and a roguish impudent 
little 44 boots,” backed by the grinning landlord, is in motion 
upon the threshhold; but vain is the desperate whining of the 
waiter, and fruitless are the eloquent glances of the chamber¬ 
maid, and the droll remonstrance of the boots,—a sly, cool, 
determined close-fisted look from the departing guest, ne¬ 
gatives all hope, and proves him callous to entreaty and re¬ 
proach. A very capital production, full of humour, spirit, 
and character. 

300. “Exeunt omnes H. Pidding. —A poissarde with 
a basket of fish upon her shoulders, descending the steps 
of a house, and accompanied by a little boy, is made the sub¬ 
ject of a practical joke by a mischievous monkey, who, placed 
upon the upper step, has, with a knife, severed the cord of 
her pannier, and the scaly contents,—mullets, mackerel, cels, 


and cod,— are descending in a novel shower to the ground. 
A beautifully painted picture. 

371. 44 The Poacher pursued .” C. Hancock. —The alarm 
has reached the hut of the poacher, who is seen grasping his 
fowling-piece in his right hand, while with the left he wildly 
points to the fruits of his ill-framed enterprise, which he calls 
upon his wife to conceal; violent agitation is depicted upon 
his features : the woman, with an infant in her arms, appears 
turning from a survey of the approaching danger, which she 
has made from the window of the hut; three dogs, roused 
from their repose, prick up their ears in attitudes of expecta¬ 
tion. Although, like many others, this picture is placed 
rather too high for that inspection which is required by its 
cabinet dimensions, we can judge sufficiently of its merits to 
pronounce it a very noble specimen of its class. 

388. 44 Interior qf a ship } s cabin—with smugglers playing .” 
Painted with singular depth and richness, and a forcible cha¬ 
racter of ordinary nature. The exulting mien of the success¬ 
ful antagonist, a handsome young fellow in a red jacket, and 
a white woollen cap striped with blue, is happily contrasted 
with the perplexed and stupid air of his adversary; two men, 
standing behind the vanquished gamester, seem to enjoy the 
lucky movement of their comrade; and a third spectator, 
evidently puzzling his intellects to comprehend the terms of 
the game, is stationed at the further end of the table. A'boy, 
splitting wood with a knife, is seated upon the ladder leading 
upon deck; barrels, bottles, &c. &c. form the appropriate 
accessories. 

392. “Composition — Landscape; Naiades green isle. 11 W.F. 
Witherington. A beautiful and fairy scene, representing a 
luxuriant shore, clothed with an emerald verdure, and adorned 
with lofty spreading trees; the cerulean w aters of the deep 
bathe the sides of this enchanting spot, and a host of sylph-like 
creatures, half lost in a flood of vapoury sunshine, float and 
sport upon the magic waves. Imbued with all the poetry of 
art. N 

There are many works of the highest merit w liich we would 
feel infinite pleasure in touching upon ; but the necessary 
brevity of our space precludes more than a general intima¬ 
tion of regret that we cannot do that justice to the whole to 
which their rank entitles them. The same cause prevents 
our entering into a detail of the various excellent works in 
engraving and sculpture, which embellish the present exhi¬ 
bition. 


SOMERSET HOUSE. 

The annual Exhibition of the Royal Academy has opened 
with a display of excellence in the various .departments of 
the art, arguing most powerfully in the favour of the genius 
of our countrymen. We arc, however, under the necessity 
of deferring our remarks upon the pictures there, and the 
exquisite drawings at the Exhibition of the water-colour 
painters, until our succeeding numbers. It is our invariable 
rule to bestow the strictest attention upon the productions 
of the British School, and wholly dissenting from the hurried 
and abridged style of many of the fashionable critiques of the 
day, we care not for our observations being somewhat later 
than the immediate opening of the Exhibitions to the public, 
being conscious that the delay produces the due fulfilment 
of a delicate and important duty. 

* * * 
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